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Foreword 


The Christian Church has always felt that its experience should be recorded 
and made available for the present and the future. The New Testament itself 
is a record of that infinitely precious and significant period when the Son of God 
was with men “in the flesh.” So throughout the ages it has been thought neces- 
sary to set down “in order” those things which have taken place among us. 


So it is with the liveliest satisfaction that we greet this record of the Epis- 
copal Church in Western Michigan for more than one hundred years. It will 
help us to remember the thousands of faithful Christians who have “gone before.” 
We have entered into their labors and we should do it conscious of this “cloud 
of witnesses.” In addition, we may well be enabled to chart our course better 
in the future from a careful study of the past. 


This history of a Diocese is unusual in its scope as it gives not only high- 
lights of the Diocese as a whole but the record of every individual parish and 
mission. It is thus a manual for reference and should be of the utmost aid to 
every member of the diocese, to clergy assuming their duties for the first time, 
and to my successors in office. The book, we believe, will also be a contribution 
to the history of the General Church of which the Diocese of Western Michigan 
is a part. The index at the end will increase its usefulness. 


We are grateful to Canon Smith for having given more than three years 
to this labor of love entirely without pecuniary compensation and also to all 
those, clergy and lay, who have assisted in compiling the necessary data. Special 
mention should be made of the generous contribution made to the book by the 
talented artist, Mr. Reynold H. Weidenaar, who made the pen and ink sketches 
of the various churches. ‘Thanks are also due to Miss Louise Biederstadt for 
her assistance in bringing the book to completion. 


The book goes forth on its mission accompanied with many prayers that 
it may be of use in strengthening and guiding the Church in this great area— 
and in bringing in the Kingdom of God. 

Lewis Biiss WHITTEMORE 
Bishop of Western Michigan 
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Preface 


This work endeavors to tell the inception, growth and life of the Church in 
what became the Diocese of Western Michigan in 1874. Necessarily the story 
had to go back to the beginnings and the progress of units, parishes and missions, 
‘ afterwards forming the Diocese of Western Michigan, while still a part of the 
mother Diocese of Michigan. 


For convenience in handling the subject this story has been divided into 
periods. These divisions are purely arbitrary and their dates have no signifi- 
cance. In this method of treatment by periods the mosaic of facts in the history 
of parish and Diocese fits into a pattern of complete survey of life of parish 
and Diocese. ; 


In writing this history of the Diocese of Western Michigan, the author has 
ever labored under the handicap of the failure to see the forest for the trees. 
That is to say, that no array of facts and figures in the life of parish and Diocese 
can be its full and true story. That true story of the life of the Church, corporate 
though it is, is fundamentally the story of the evidence of the human soul in its 
aspirations in faith, worship, service, devotion, the core and heart of religion. 
Such cannot be told by facts and figures. But facts and figures nevertheless are 
the outward and visible signs of the inward and spiritual faith. Therefore what 
lies behind and inspires facts and figures is its motivating power. In this does 
the record of facts and figures justify itself. 


Incidentally, every historian would like to place the symbol “E. & O. E.” 
prominently on his work, vide the old-time commercial invoice. “Errors and 
Omissions Excepted” would the historian plead, as he presented his work to the 
public. Offences of this nature must come, no doubt, and the remainder of the 
text will no doubt also apply to the author. 


The author regrets that the list of memorials and gifts in parishes and mis- 
sions is not complete although every effort was made to make it so. 


FRANKLIN C. SMITH 
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Pioneers 


HE ecclesiastical history of the Diocese of Western Michigan begins with 
aman on horseback. The time is the spring of 1832. The place is ““Adam’s 
Mills in the St. Joseph country,” near the present town of Sturgis in the south- 
ern part of the state. The man riding along the old Chicago road at the close 
of that Spring day is described by an observer as “portly, dignified, well-dressed, 
middle-aged, showing in his face and manner the evidence of culture and author- 
ity.” He was the Rt. Rev. Philander Chase, former Bishop of Ohio, come to the 
St. Joseph country in search of land. Staying over Sunday at Judson’s log cabin 
tavern he collects the neighboring settlers and holds the first Prayer Book ser- 
vice in the present limits of the Diocese of Western Michigan. He bought land 
at Gilead and his labors in making a home, planting, sowing and reaping did 
not interfere with the exercise of his ministry. His missionary zeal and conse- 
crated industry established a missionary circuit of two hundred miles with ser- 
vices at Niles, Cassopolis, White Pigeon, Coldwater, Constantine and Centerville. 
For two years, until his election as Bishop of Illinois, he pursued this strenuous 
program. Not a single material result of his labors remains at this day in the 
history of the Diocese of Western Michigan. But in the apostolic Chase, ec- 
clesiastical bird of passage, the Diocese of Western Michigan has been made 
heir of heritage of far greater value, the inspiration of selfless service. 


All which is of interest and value as a foot-note to ecclesiastical history and 
its background, physical and social, provides the setting for the beginnings of 
the Church’s efforts to minister to pioneers in the wilderness. Since until 1875 
the life of the present diocese was that of the Diocese of Michigan and always 
and ever its material concerns those of the Commonwealth of Michigan, it will 
be well to look briefly at material, social and ecclesiastical origins which faced 
the Church in the pioneer days. And as its history unfolds, as it acted upon them 
in its efforts for higher life, so those forces inescapably reacted upon the Church’s 
activities. 

Ecclesiastically, the story is soon told. Beginnings, naturally, centered in 
Detroit, the port of entry to the Michigan country. The real beginnings of the 
Church’s work in that city stem from the labors of the Rev. Richard Cadle in 
1824. It is noteworthy that he was a missionary of “The Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society.” St. Paul’s parish was organized in 1825 and in 1827 a 
small brick church was built. By 1832 five other parishes in the eastern part of 
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the state had been organized and at a convention at Detroit in the fall of that 
year it was resolved to apply to General Convention for admission as a diocese. 
The application was granted and the newly organized diocese was placed under 
charge of Bishop McIlvaine of Ohio. The Bishop made only one visitation and 
’ reached only one parish outside of Detroit. The convention of 1835 elected the 
Rev. Henry J. Whitehouse, D. D., of New York as the first Bishop of Michigan 
but he declined the honor. A special convention in November of the same year 
“finding itself incompetent by reasons of clerical removals,” as Bishop Perry 
explains, petitioned the General Convention to elect a Bishop for the diocese. 
The Rev. Samuel Allen McCoskry, rector of St. Paul’s Church, Philadelphia, 
was chosen and consecrated July 7, 1836, in his parish church by Bishops H. U. 
Onderdonk, G. W. Doane and Jackson Kemper. He arrived in Detroit on the 
24th of August, 1836, and the Diocese of Michigan embarked upon its career. 
His arrival was at the height of the wild orgy of land speculation. In Michigan 
everyone was rich on paper and a happy future seemed assured for the Church. 
By the next year the paper fortunes had vanished in thin air. 

The Bishop lost no time in contacting the field and, a month after his arriv- 
al, set out on a tour of missionary exploration The itinerary reached the follow- 
ing places in the present Diocese of Western Michigan: Marshall, Kalamazoo, 
Allegan, Constantine, White Pigeon, Niles and Edwardsburg. Charles C. Trow- 
bridge, a prominent layman of Detroit who accompanied him, had this to say 
about the trip: “traveling about six hundred miles over horrid roads, passing 
several weeks, preaching twenty-one times every day or evening in the small 
schoolhouses, reading prayers by the light of a tallow dip sometimes held by a 
village magnate. It was strange, exciting and, to the eye of faith, promising, 
but, alas, illusory.” 


Samuel Allen McCoskry was born in Carlisle, Pa., Nov. 9, 1804. The out- 
standing event of his boyhood was his appointment as a cadet to West Point. 
The order book of the United States Military Academy for the year 1820 con- 
tains the following: “27 June, 1820. The following cadets have been examined 
and found qualified for admission and will be borne on the rolls of the Academy 
from the first of July next...Samuel A. McCoskry...” Young McCoskry was — 
appointed from Pennsylvania and gave his legal residence Carlisle, in that state. 
He was fifteen years and eight months in age and his parent and guardian was 
Mrs. Albeson McCoskry. In the class of 1824 of which young McCoskry was 
a member there were seventy-three entered. Cadets were admitted at a younger 
age than today. The new cadets numbered one of the youthful age of thirteen, 
nineteen of fourteen years and fourteen of fifteen years, that is, nearly half of © 
the class were fifteen years of age and younger. The class graduated thirty 
one strong in 1824, The outstanding member of the class who stood number 
one throughout the course was Dennis Mahan, the distinguished engineer, later 
a member of the academic staff at the academy. Robert P. Parrott, inventor 
of the Parrott gun and the Parrott shells, stood number five in the class. On 
the academic staff in Cadet McCoskry’s time two officers were a positive forma- 
tive influence on the young men as they would have been for any group of 
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young men or boys of any time or place. The first of these was Colonel Thayer, 
superintendent of the Academy. Despite its contrast between 1820 and the 
present time, the Academy had come into its own in several great principles 
which have been operative for the one hundred twenty-three years between 
_ these periods. Colonel Sylvanus Thayer is well revered as “The Father of the 
Academy.” It began its official existence in 1802, but the period until Col. 
Thayer took charge in 1817 was one of utter confusion in every phase of its 
life. The wholesome and inspiring impingement of Thayer’s character upon 
the cadet body can be likened only to that of Colonel Robert E. Lee, who 
was Superintendent from 1852 to 1855. To Colonel Thayer the Academy is 
indebted chiefly for the organization of a system of discipline and instruction 
which has placed it in the front rank of the military academies of the world. 
There is a simple monument to General Thayer on the plain at West Point, 
but, as was said of Wren, “Monumentum si quaeris, circumspice.”’ The other 
officer was Major Worth, commandant of cadets. He was a thorough soldier 
and strict disciplinarian with a magnetic personality. 


Cadet McCoskry’s brief career at the Academy was creditable. The order 
book records: “27 August 1821. Battalion orders...Samuel A. McCoskry, 
second corporal, Second Company.” That is to say, that at the beginning of 
his yearling year he is made a noncommissioned cadet officer in the Corps, a 
rather unusual honor. Orders of the same date read: “Organization of Com- 
mons. Carver and squad marcher, Second Company... Samuel A. McCoskry.” 
This in itself was an appointment to a responsible post. These tactical and 
disciplinary honors were the result in part of his class standing. In those days 
the ranking cadets of the class were the five having the highest grades in 
scholarship and the lowest demerit record. They were the cadets who were 
“starring,” to use a modern phrase, and they were called “The Five.” Cadet 
McCoskry at the close of his plebe year stood number four in his class. Number 
five was Cadet Parrott of Parrott gun fame. The name of Cadet McCoskry does 
not adorn the order book for these years and his punishment record is clear. 
The close of his career at the Academy is laconically recorded in the order 
book: “26 Feb. 1822. Resignation of Cadets Samuel A. McCoskry and Thomas 
Edwards accepted to take effect 28th inst. Alex. Macomb, Maj. Gen.” The 
next year, 1823, Leonidas Polk followed him into the Academy and fifteen years 
later Polk followed next after McCoskry in the succession of Bishops. 

After leaving the Point he entered Dickinson College, Carlisle, and was 
graduated in 1825, and for six years practiced law. He began his preparation 
for Holy Orders in 1831 and two years later he was ordered deacon in Christ 
Church, Reading, Pa., March 28th, and priested in the same church Dec. 13, 
1833, by the Rt. Rev. H. U. Onderdonk, Bishop of Pennsylvania. After a brief 
service in Reading he became rector of St. Paul’s, Philadelphia, from whence 
he was elected first Bishop of Michigan. He was consecrated July 7, 1836, in 
his parish church. The chief consecrator was his own Bishop, the Rt.. Rev. 
H. U. Onderdonk of Pennsylvania, assisting whom were Bishop G. W. Doane 
of New Jersey and the newly consecrated missionary Bishop, Jackson Kemper. 
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The venerable White was prevented by illness from acting as chief consecrator, 
McCoskry’s consecration being the first that this patriarch of the Church was 
unable to officiate in since Clagget’s consecration in 1792. He died ten days 
after McCoskry’s consecration. There were only sixteen living Bishops at the 
time of Bishop McCoskry’s consecration, the senior and Presiding Bishop 
succeeding the venerable White being Alexander Viets Griswold. Bishop Mc- 
Coskry is number thirty-two in the succession of American Bishops. 

What was the character and personality of this young man of thirty-two 
set to guide the destinies of the frontier Diocese of Michigan? Every man is 
more or less the product of his time and to attempt to understand him we must 
look in part to the age that brought him forth. This will shape his thought, color 
his opinion and fix his principles. There were two certain and outstanding in- 
fluences that set his mental processes in a groove which may be recognized at 
once. The first was the impress of his military training at West Point. This 
bred in him a spirit of discipline and subordinaton to authority. That discipline 
and authority was his own, as a Bishop of the Church. It is evidenced in his 
controversy with James Selkrig and in his attitude regarding his oversight of 
the present Wisconsin which when that territory was set apart questioned his 
control. His legalistic training issued in orderly habit of thought and expres- 
sion and a directness at arriving at the essentials of a matter under considera- 
tion. 


He was decidedly unfriendly to the growing centralization of Church 
authority and administration and in this respect was a reactionary in this phase 
of the Church’s progress. Bearing witness to the high character of the personnel 
of the General Convention of 1847 and the atmosphere of Christian interchange 
of feeling and interest at a time of anxiety and unrest, he nevertheless sees a 
threat to the diocesan unit; “...there is great danger that our General Con- 
vention may, in some degree at least, destroy the independence of our dioceses 
and become the ruling and controlling power in the Church. It is an important 
question to be met, and guarded against; for, if carried out, it must overthrow 
and destroy the whole constitution of the Church of Christ.” 


Theologically he was an Evangelical as evidenced by the strongly Calvinistic 
tone of his writings. No doubt the “Great Awakening” that swept the country 
in the 1820’s influenced his religious urge. 


The age of the Church which laid its influence on him was one of a new 
spirit and new leaders. Wigs and swords were gone and the black gown was 
on its way out. As has been noted, the Church had outgrown the theory of 
a federation of sovereign dioceses and the conception of a national Church with 
centralized authority was developing. New leaders, new ideas, new spiritual 
forces were in the ecclesiastical air. The Evangelicals with their emphasis on 
personal experience as the foundation of religious life and the necessity of 
conversion had revived the well-nigh extinct post-Revolution life of the Church. 
Scott’s Commentary expressed its theology. Griswold, Meade, Hopkins, Bedell, 
were leading apostles of its doctrine. Together with this school of thought arose 
the High Churchmen under the notable leadership of Bishop Hobart with its 


” 
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emphasis on more Churchly sentiment and ceremonial. It was a period of con- 
troversy and propaganda, tracts, manuals of devotion, Bishop Hobart’s “Com- 
panion for the Altar.” Two forces seem to emerge in this period, both inter- 
related, the trend toward the centralized authority of the General Church and 
the change from the theory of the importance of working out individual sal- 
vation to a wider theory of sharing in the corporate life of the Church. Solidarity 
was taking the place of individualism. Later came the Tractarians, from whom 
the Evangelicals turned in wrath. 

Bishop McCoskry’s theological attitude seems a little hard to reconcile. 
As an Evangelical to whom ecclesiastical authority was repugnant he never- 
theless held to the principle of authority. 


The Church’s warfare with the sects which Bishop McCoskry mentions, had 
its basis then as now in rejection of the Church’s faith and order. In this con- 
troversy Bishop and clergy duplicated Bishop Chase’s rugged devotion to the 
Church’s ways. More particularly, the tide of Universalism, abhorrent to the 
Calvinistic mind, which swept the country in the 1820’s, was a novelty from 
which the young diocese was anxious to be reckoned untainted. 


An early member of St. Paul’s parish, Detroit, Bela Hubbard, gives her 
impressions of Bishop McCoskry about 1840. “He was then in prime of youth- 
ful vigor, large of frame but appearing tall and slender, handsome and elegant; 
altogether one to whom women attach the epithets, splendid and magnificent. 
Educated at West Point, his carriage was that of a soldier. Subsequently a 
lawyer, before he was drawn to the ministry, experience had given him a knowl- 
edge of the world and a fluency of language which added greatly to his qualifica- 
tions for the sacred office. His sermons, though not profound, were attractive 
from their native eloquence. Genial of manner, he had the faculty of making 
friends, and was popular throughout the diocese.” Another characterizes his 
sermons as “dignified, hopeful and generally brief,” and Mrs. Jameson in July, 

1837, has this comment: “On closing his sermon, which was short and un- 
exceptionable, the Bishop leaned forward over the pulpit and commenced an 
extemporaneous address. I have never heard anything more eloquent and 
elegant.” Another observer noted: “Bishop McCoskry wore his episcopal robes 
only when he performed the offices of a Bishop. He invariably preached in a 
black gown. Once when that gown had been mislaid, and he appeared in the 
pulpit in his surplice, he made an apology for a departure from the usual 
custom.” 

The Convention of 1835, meeting at Tecumseh on June 13th, had proceeded 
to the election of a Bishop, with the result noted. There were present at this 
convention four clergymen, one of whom was the Rev. James Selkrig, listed 
as missionarv at Trinity, Niles, and St. Peter’s, St. Joseph. Five other clergy 
are on the Journal clergy list, including Bishop Chase and his son, the Rev. 
Samuel Chase, both credited to Gilead. There was a more liberal attendance 
of laity, twenty in all being listed, none of whom were from the present Western 
Michigan. The question naturally arises at this day how such a relatively small 
body could effect organization as a diocese, including the choice of a diocesan. 
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When Ohio and Tennessee organized as dioceses they had less clergy than Michi- 
gan, mustering only five clergy each. The answer is that it was in accordance 
with canon law of the period. This canon law had its basis not in the solidarity 
of a national Church but in diocesan independence. Following the theory of 
the federation of sovereign states in the national organization, each Diocese was 
viewed “as an independent ecclesiastical empire.” The state idea moved over 
into the realm of the Church. Like the national body, the function of the na- 
tional Church was considered discharged when it decreed the method by which 
a diocese might be admitted a constituent member of the national Church. 
In other words, the initiative in planting the Church in a new region must come 
from the clergy and laity resident, not by the fulfillment of a responsibility of 
the general Church. For its growth in new regions the Church awaited the 
time when the people of that region of their own motion perfected an organiza- 
tion, elected their Bishop and applied for admission into the sisterhood of the 
dioceses. It is obvious that such ecclesiastical formality is the antithesis of the 
spirit of missionary responsibility and zeal. Such condition would not long 
reconcile itself to the conscience of the Church, nor did it. There were stirrings 
of heart as early as 1792. The change of heart and of polity, substituting the 
attitude of waiting for churches to come for the more vital going out and 
developing them, issued in the formation of “The Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society” in 1821. This awakened missionary consciousness was further 
certified and inspired by the definition by the General Convention of 1835 of 
the membership of that Society: “by the original constitution of Christ, The 
Church, as the Church, was the one great missionary society; and the Apostles, 
and the Bishops their successors, His perpetual trustees; ...the duty to support 
the Church in preaching the Gospel to every creature, was one which passed on 
every Christian, in the terms of his baptismal vow...” Though its inception 
was under the old and discarded theory of State autonomy, the Church in Michi- 
gan was aided and fostered by the new missionary spirit. 


After his resignation of the Ohio diocese and a winter’s hardship in “the 
Valley of Peace,” Bishop Chase set out in the spring of 1832 for a visit to “the | 
St. Joseph country” in southern Michigan, a journey of some three hundred 
miles on horseback. The Bishop reached Adam’s Mills, as has been narrated, 
and here mine host Judson told him of choice lands to the southeast. Thither 
the Bishop set out in company with Wales Adams to spy out the land. Follow- 
ing an Indian trail he discovered “The Land of Gilead,” a fair land with grass, 
trees and water, and here the Bishop decided to make his home. He purchased 
some twelve hundred acres, and so he relates his life story with its ‘morning 
of hope, a noon of care and toil,’ so he looked ahead that this haven should 
afford him an evening of peaceful enjoyment. It has been said that his temporary 
residence at Gilead aided the beginnings of settlement in the southern part of 
Branch county. 

Along the Chicago Road the immigrant plodded with his ox team and 
covered wagon, his boys following driving the stock, and wife and daughters 
wearily trailing behind. The country, oak openings and burr oak plains, patches 
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of heavy timber and “prairies” of fertile land. By 1833 the Indian claims to this 
region had been ceded by treaties except for a few reservations.. Improvement 
of the Chicago Road had been begun by the Government in 1831-32 and by 
1832 stages were running thrice a week and by 1835 daily. Life at Gilead 
followed the former pioneer patterns of Ohio. And it was starkly pioneer. 
Romance disappeared in the gruelling toil of wresting food and shelter from 
primeval wilderness. The Bishop put in a crop of potatoes and corn, slept on 
a board in a corner of the plowman’s shanty, cooked and ate under the trees. 
A saw mill was built, trees cut, lumber sawed and bricks made. Presently a 
five room log cabin was put up and the family brought on from Ohio. Land 
was cleared. Cattle were purchased, wild hay was put up. The forest yielded 
maple sap and honey. Fish from the lake and abundance of game supplied the 
larder. Vegetables were traded for venison from the Indians. In time, garden, 
orchard and vineyard, herds of cattle and sheep marked the prosperity of tem- 
poral affairs. There was no store within one hundred and sixty miles, no 
social life, hard work seven days of the week, Sunday the hardest of all. A 
two-story school was built and the Bishop’s nephew taught it. 


In the stress and burden of making a home in the wilderness spiritual 
duties were not neglected. These began at home. Daily Morning and Evening 
Prayer were said and on Sunday neighbors gathered from miles around for 
services. But in this the Bishop was by no means satisfied to limit his ministra- 
tions. There was no space for idleness in temporal affairs and his mind turned 
to plans in devising ways and means to fulfill the duties of his sacred calling. 
He reflected that he could account for the late dispensations of Divine Providence 
in allowing the wicked to turn him from one duty only by supposing himself 
obliged to look out for another. The question of support was not to be con- 
sidered; if the first preachers of charity had waited till salaries had been pre- 
pared for their maintenance, no Gospel had been spread throughout the world. 
So, facing unremunerated hardships and journeyings, he established a circuit of 
missionary stations to be visited quarterly. Thus, as noted, Niles, Edwardsburg, 
Cassopolis, White Pigeon, Coldwater, Constantine and Centerville enjoyed the 
pioneer ministrations of the Church. 


His purpose and his duty he declared as follows: “The whole region of 
St. Joseph, embracing one hundred miles square or more, never till now had 
an Episcopal minister to officiate in it. All was waste in regard to the primitive 
Protestant Church. Wherever the writer went he invaded no man’s diocese, par- 
ish or labors. In and throughout this country a circuit of duty was planned, to be 
fulfilled in that and the coming years. This embraced Niles, South Bend, Beards- 
ley Prairie (Edwardsburg), Cassopolis, White Pigeon, Mongoquinon and Eng- 
lish Prairies, and Coldwater, besides other places afterwards created — Con- 
stantine and Centerville. Some of these appertained to Michigan and some to 
Indiana State. These were all visited as the time would admit, the intention 
being to do so every quarter of the year, not neglecting the spiritual interests 
of his own family. What would be the fruits of these labors, the writer never 
stopped to inquire; sufficient it was for him that he had the word of God before 
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his eyes: ‘In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not thine 
hand; for thou knowest not whether shall prosper either this or that, or whether 
they both shall alike be good.’” 


Of its fulfillment he wrote: “I have tried to do my duty, even here in 
the wilderness, where there are so few who understand the Church, or duly 
appreciate my motives. I have preached the Gospel without money and with- 
out price; while with mine own hands I have ministered to my own necessities. 
I have kept the faith, performed the worship, and observed the ordinances of 
our primitive Church, blameless; and, although exceedingly pressed in my 
circumstances, have dedicated out of the wreck of my little substance, some- 
thing whereby these ordinances will be preserved to the benefit of posterity. 
A glebe of eighty acres of our finest land is already given; some preparation 
in material is made; and I hope soon to say, a church and a school are reared 
to the glory of God, even here in ‘Gilead.’ ” 


Aside from the contribution of Bishop Chase, the inception of the Church’s 
work in the western part of the state began in 1834, near the close of what 
secular historians designate as the period of pioneer settlement from 1815 to 
1837. It was the land hunger of the American that established a string of settle- 
ments across southern Michigan from Detroit to Lake Michigan. Land was 
comparatively cheap and it was easy to get to the Michigan country. As early 
as 1818 steamboats from Buffalo were plying the Great Lakes, affording the 
immigrant an all-water route to the shores of Lake Michigan. Landing at Detroit, 
the connecting link overland west was the new Chicago Road. Thus the tide 
of immigration was deflected from the Ohio country. So large was the influx 
of settlers that land offices were opened at White Pigeon in 1831 and at Kalama- 
zoo in 1834. By 1829 the three southern tiers of counties were projected. 
Settlers from Ohio and Indiana came into St. Joseph and Cass counties from 
1822 on and into the Kalamazoo valley in 1828, those from the east travelling 
into the latter region by the “Territorial Road.” Proximity to the roads or water 
routes, the open prairies, water power, guided the first settlers in their choice 
of location. 


From 1829 to 1832 began a rapid extension of the frontier in Michigan 
and many villages were planted along the Chicago Road and the Territorial 
Road. Land sales were heavy. The immigration was retarded in 1832 by the 
Black Hawk War and an epidemic of cholera, but it revived in 1833. Sufficient 
development in agriculture enabled shipments of grain and breadstuffs to eastern 
markets. In that year the Grand River Road was surveyed from Detroit to the 
mouth of the Grand River, encouraging interest and settlement in the Grand 
River valley. Land speculation began and land sales leaped to two million acres 
in 1835 and nearly four million in 1836. This prosperity was reflected in the 
political field by the adoption of a state constitution, petition to Congress for 
admission to the Union, the organization of a state government and an extensive 
scheme of internal improvements projected. But like a killing frost the panic 
of 1837 brought universal disaster and the years following were those of slow 
and painful recovery. 
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The tide of immigration had poured into southwestern Michigan after the 
settlement of the eastern shore and the eastern inland counties. Fertile soil, 
much of the area free from heavy forests, the St. Joseph river affording drainage. 
power and navigation, small lakes with 
abundant fish, and the beauty of the 
country made this area inviting to the 
settler. The St. Joseph valley had the 
priority in settlement due to its proxim- 
ity to Ohio and Indiana and its position 
on the Chicago Road. In the late ’20’s 
and early 30’s the impulse of the set- 
tlement of the Kalamazoo country be- 
gan. Settlers were attracted by reports 
of the fertile soil of the bottom lands 
and the prairies, the oak openings and 
the burr-oak plains and immigrants 
poured in from the south and east. The 
water power of the Kalamazoo river 
made that stream the center of settle- 
ment and laid the foundations of later 
substantial towns such as Albion, Mar- 
shall, Battle Creek and Kalamazoo. The 
Paw Paw river in Van Buren county 
centered a group of settlements. The . 7 
Washtenaw and Territorial Roads, with / “ays 
the branching Indian trails, afforded 
overland access to the country. One ST. JAMES, ALBION 
pioneer states that from 1832 on “cov- 
ered wagons literally whitened” the latter road. In the Grand River region 
villages were platted and settled at Grand Rapids, Ionia, Lyons, Grandville, 
Ada, Lowell and Grand Haven. Land seekers and land speculators swarmed 
until the land boom collapsed in 1837. From then on growth was slower but 
sane. Barry county’s settlement with the villages of Hastings and Yankee Springs 
began in the land speculation of 1836. 


Se 


— 
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Life in Michigan in that early day reproduced the pioneer patterns of 
other early settlements. The initial urge for the settler was economic independ- 
ence in the possession of land, and to this end he was willing to forego for a 
time social and educational advantages which were the privileges of a more 
developed civilization. Thus the first settlements were purely agricultural, in 
which isolation and hard work were inevitable details. It would be interesting 
to dwell upon the colorful life of the pioneer did space permit, clearing 
and burning the brush, planting corn among the stumps, the building of the 
log cabin, the bouts with “fever’n ager.” There were some social opportunities 
even on this frontier and the gregarious instinct served a practical co-operative 
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pool of labor in log-rolling, husking and quilting “bees.” Political gatherings 
and the religious camp meeting also served the social need. 


Michigan pioneers on the whole were of good stock. There was a definite 
and fortunate absence of the “wild bunch” element that gave tone to the frontier 
of a later day farther west. It was estimated that in 1837 two-thirds of the 
total population of Michigan were from New England and New York. As this 
affected the future social character of the new state, the traditions and ideals of 
the Puritans issued in the establishment of religious worship as one of the first 
concerns. When the Church in Western Michigan began its ministrations under 
Bishop Chase in 1832, several non-Roman bodies had been pioneering in the 
religious field for many years. Presbyterian churches had been established by 
1824 at White Pigeon, Edwardsburg, Gull Prairie and Niles. Itinerant mis- 
sionaries had travelled the frontier from cabin to cabin extending the field of 
missionary work and laying the foundations for the establishment of permanent 
churches. Methodist circuit riders, true to their frontier tradition, were never 
far behind the settler. The Methodist church at Niles was one of the earliest 
founded by that body, and they were at Coldwater in 1832, Kalamazoo in 1833, 
Albion in 1836, Marshall in 1837, and in 1836 the Methodist Conference had 
seventy-two ministers and 3674 members. The Baptists had established near 
Niles the Carey Mission to the Pottawotamies in 1822 and a Mission to the Ot- 
tawas near Grand Rapids in 1827. By 1836 the Baptists had fifty-four churches 
and two thousand members. The missions of the Roman Catholics in Colonial 
and post-Revolutionary days are a matter of history. Our field of inquiry being 
the present limits of the Diocese of Western Michigan, roughly the western 
part of the state, it will be seen that the Church’s earliest efforts at missionary 
extension justly entitles it to the distinction of a pioneer ministering to pioneers. 


In the chronology of the Church’s early work in what is now the Diocese of 
Western Michigan St. Joseph takes rank as the next place after Bishop Chase’s 
field as the scene of its pioneer beginnings, though not permanently. The village 
of St. Joseph in 1834 contained twenty-seven log houses with about a score of 
families and a log schoolhouse. The settlers were poor and paid their taxes by 
digging up the stumps in the village streets. The wise ones got on the ground 
early and grubbed up the little stumps, leaving the huge oak stumps for the 
later comers. The village was surrounded by forests and occasionally deer, 
bear and wild turkeys wandered into the village streets. The survey of a railroad 
in 1834, with the expectation of a large influx of settlers, brought a period of 
wild speculation but the survev was the extent of the enterprise. The Methodists 
had established services in 1831 and planned to build a church, but a division 
arose over the propriety of a bass viol as a hymn accompanier and in the heat 
of the controversy the building project evaporated. St. Joseph’s rapid growth 
in wealth and numbers was due to the intrinsic advantages for trade and com- 
merce and its importance as a strategic and commercial point had been recog- 
nized by French and Americans. 


The Church history of St. Joseph begins with the following extract from 
the Rev. James Selkrig’s autobiographical sketch: “I went down the river to 
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a place called St. Joseph. It is situated about twenty-five miles from Niles. It 
was considerable sickly at the time. The people were anxious to hear the Gospel 
and I stopped with them seven weeks. We had only a log schoolhouse in which 
to hold our meetings and about the house the benches and fixings were all of 
a miserable kind. The men of this place were all of them striving to get rich 
and the Gospel of Christ was paid little attention to. They were men of business 
and were capable of doing well but had left religion at their former place of 
abode. They were liberal in support of those who gave them the word of life 
but were so engaged to get money that none were willing to be for God. There 
were but two men and some few women who professed to have experienced the 
Love of God. Colonel Fitzgerald’s wife was a methodist and he was a liberal 
man but too much engaged to give his heart up to his Creator. They paid much 
attention to me and treated me in the best manner possible and paid me more 
for the short time I had been with them than I had ever received for so short a 
time before. I left them and went up to Niles...” 


Bishop McCoskry regretted that he had not made an appointment to visit 
St. Joseph on his missionary tour in October, 1836. On his visit to Niles October 
10th he records that he met an active and zealous Churchman from St. Joseph 
who informed him that “a sufficient sum had been subscribed for the erection 
of a large church edifice, and since my return, I have recived information that 
a sufficient sum was also subscribed for the support of a clergyman..... Every 
exertion shall be made to procure for them a pastor.” Mr. Selkrig’s interest in 
St. Joseph continued strong and he reported to the Domestic Committee 
December 5th, 1836, that “the way is prepared for a missionary at St. Joseph.” 
Another letter to the Committee on Dec. 28th inquired if a missionary had been 
selected, that St. Joseph people were anxious to obtain one immediately. Evident- 
ly the Domestic Committee had not kept him informed for in September, 1836, St. 
Joseph had been made a missionary station by the Committee. Aug. 21, 1837, the 
Committee minutes record that the Rev. Charles B. Stout had been appointed 
missionary. Evidently there was some confusion on the part of the Domestic 
Committee for Mr. Stout’s appointment was to Edwardsburg. He had, however, 
spent two months at St. Joseph in the spring of 1837. He organized a Sunday 
School of thirty-five scholars and preached nine Lord’s days. 


The Rev. Marcus K. Cushman became the first resident rector, probably 
some time in the summer of 1837. Bishop McCoskry says: “As he was the first 
settled minister at this place, he has had to contend with many difficulties.” 
Mr. Cushman reported in April, 1838, that there were twelve families and four 
communicants and that “our congregation is respectable.” However, he did some 
missionary work in the distribution of twenty-five Prayer Books and two hundred 
twenty-six tracts. Services were held in the schoolhouse and the Sunday 
School reorganized. There evidently was some organization effected and the 
mission was named St. Peter’s, but there is no record of its admission as a Parish. 
Mr. Cushman resigned in the autumn of 1838 due to the sickness of his wife and 
left for the east. His later charges were in Ohio and Pennsylvania. He was 


deposed in 1847. 
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Bishop McCoskry made a visitation May 1, 1840. He says: “Few places 
gave brighter promise for the Church than St. Joseph a few years since. Its 
inhabitants have suffered much from pecuniary embarrassments through which 
the village was almost deserted and the congregation dwindled away. These, 
with other circumstances which need not now be detailed, have thrown a cloud 
over our prospects, which, I trust, might yet be removed if the services of a 
prudent pastor could be obtained.” The Rev. Mr. Crane of Niles paid them a 
visit in 1840 and found a desire for the Church’s services. Bishop McCoskry 
made another visitation in 1844 and observed that “a few friends of the Church, 
who remained through good and evil report, are still the devoted friends of it, 
and are anxious for regular ministerial services.” 


Trinity Church, Niles, the mother church of the Diocese, was organized Nov. 
24, 1834, under the Rev. James Selkrig who was the first resident clergyman 
with official appointment in what is now the Diocese of Western Michigan. 
Mr. Selkrig has not only this bid for fame but also as a most interesting and 
colorful figure in personality and work. As such he deserves more than a passing 
notice and a sketch of his life is included in the appendix of this work. 


The year 1834 was an early day in Niles. The Carey Mission to the Pottawo- 
tamies, founded in 1822 by the Rev. Isaac McCoy, gave an impulse to the early 
settlement of Niles with immigrants of a substantial character. In 1834 there 
were but twenty-four houses of all descriptions in the village. 


Church history begins with Bishop Chase. Niles was on his missionary 
circuit in 1832. The Bishop held his services in the schoolhouse and spiritually 
and in physical presence he was much admired by the people. It seems reason- 
able to conclude that Bishop Chase’s ministrations had some direct influence upon 
the organization of the parish which occurred during the period of his visitations: 
However, the responsible interest of laity and the interest of two clergymen was 
working toward the spiritual welfare of Niles. Laymen at Niles, alive to their 
spiritual destitution, had contacted the Rev. Mr. Bury of Detroit, who passed on 
their request for a clergyman to the Domestic Committee of the Board of Miss- 
ions. Information was to the effect that no religious society had as yet been 
organized in the place and while itinerant preachers had held services, illit- 
eracy and novelties of doctrine made it doubtful if their labors would be ben- 
eficial if bestowed oftener. Rev. Mr. Freeman of Detroit visited Niles in 1833 
and held a service. He wrote to the Board that the people of the town were will- 
ing to unite in support of either a settled Presbyterian or Episcopal minister, 
with preference for the latter. What was evident was, as in other places, godly 
laymen of education and refinement were anxious for the services of the Church 
and a settled pastor. They pledged part of a salary and begged the Board to send 
a missionary. In May, 1834, the Domestic Committee of the Board of Missions 
appropriated two hundred dollars toward the support of a missionary at Niles, 
but no clergyman was then available. In the meantime interest in the infant 
Church in Michigan had been growing in the east, especially in the Diocese of 
New York where Bishop Hobart had been its earliest friend. As Mr. Selkrig in- 
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terpreted the feeling, “A number of preachers felt as though something ought to 
be done for the State of Michigan. Two of us agreed to go to this new country.” 

Mr. Selkrig’s sketch of his life tells the story of the trip, his stay in St. 
Joseph and the inception of his work in Niles: “Michigan commenced the 
sale of her lands and the people were without the Gospel in many places and 
the Rev. Palmer Dyer and myself started for the west. We came by steamboat 
from Buffalo to Detroit and got into the place on Sunday morning. Mr. Dyer 
preached and I performed the service. We tarried at the place but one day and 
left. We took the stage and travelled west. Mr. Dyer wished to visit old Bishop 
Chase who lived not far from the road and I took charge of his trunk and went 
on to Niles. This place was just commenced; a small Presbyterian house was 
built in a short time and the Church people and the Methodists preached in the 
schoolhouse to a very attentive audience. The house could be obtained but a 
small portion of the time.” 


In a memorandum he says of his original arrival at Niles: “This was in the 
month of June (1834). I stopped and gave them a few sermons. They wrote 
to Philadelphia and I was appointed as missionary. I stayed with them a short 
time, went down the river to St. Joseph and preached there six weeks.” 


Mr. Selkrig returned to Niles from St. Joseph in October and commenced 
his labors with a house to house canvass. On Nov. 24th, 1834, parish organiza- 
tion was effected with the patronal dedication to the Blessed Trinity. There is 
no record of the admission of Trinity parish, Niles, into union with convention, 
but the Convention of 1866 “Resolved, That all parishes, now on the list of 
parishes in the Journal are recognized as fully and canonically, in connection 
with the convention.” In the election of vestrymen recourse was had to well- 
wishers as well as members since there were but few Church folk in the town, 
thus giving the work an essentially missionary outlook. He appointed service 
once every Sunday at Niles in the schoolhouse sharing it with Methodists and 
Presbyterians until the latter built their own church, and at various times of- 
ficiated at Cassopolis and Bertrand. In 1836 Harris’ and Beardsley’s Prairie 
(now Edwardsburg) were connected with Niles as missionary stations and Mr. 
Selkrig gave one half of his time to Niles, one fourth to Harris’ and one fourth 
to Beardsley’s. It is interesting to note that the congregation at Harris’, few of 
them able to read English, desired a Prayer Book in German. At Niles it was 
his custom to preach twice on his Sundays there and give a lecture to the 
children on the catechism. In his report of September, 1837, he indulges in some 
comments: “The people of this country have been too much elated with pros- 
perity, and now are too much depressed with adversity . ... Our people are 
willing the Gospel should reach their ears, but are unwilling to give it a place 
in their hearts. .. .They are made up principally of such as have been disgusted 
with religious fanaticism, and choose the Church for her Apostolic order, candor 
and regularity.” In 1835 he built a comfortable parsonage doing part of the 
labor with his own hands. He also built an organ for the church. 


The next step of progress was the erection of a house of worship. In 
February, 1835, Mr. Selkrig was authorized by the vestry to solicit aid in the 
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east for this purpose, and failing that, to attempt to secure a loan from 
Trinity Church, New York City. “The people of Niles were willing to build 
us a house of worship but we were few in numbers and the people thought it 
best for me to take a trip to New York and see if I could get some help.” In 
New York he contacted the Rev. Dr. Whitehouse who was under consideration 
for and was afterwards elected Bishop of Michigan. The good Doctor told 
Selkrig that if elected he planned to build churches in the diocese of a uniform 
pattern, soliciting funds from Churchmen in England and donating one thousand 
dollars toward the erection of each church. With this prospect Selkrig did not 
canvass the people of New York to assist him. In New York City the rector 
of Trinity Church took him to a meeting of men of that parish. “They had 
prayers and conversation on the subject of religion and they spoke as men at 
whose heart lay the welfare of Zion.” Invited to speak, he told them of con- 
ditions in the western world after which they told him they were disposed 
to make him a present of two hundred dollars. Evidently this was a personal 
gift for he says “I thanked them kindly and told them it was truly a God-send 
to me for I was extremely short.” 


Mr. Selkrig reported to the Domestic Committee in December, 1835, that 
subscriptions had been started for a church which they hoped to commence 
in the Spring. The Presbyterians had already built which released the school- 
house for more regular services of the Church. The church was built in the 
summer and fall of 1836 under Mr. Selkrig’s supervision. “It was a frame 
building with a square belfry on the front gable. It was forty by thirty- 
five feet on the ground, with posts about twenty-five feet high, standing partly 
on lot fifty-four and partly on lot fifty-five in Elijah Lacey’s plot of Niles, front- 
ing the west. These lots had been set apart by the proprietors of this part 
of the town and appropriated to the exclusive use of any denomination of 
Christians that might first erect meeting houses thereon.” Mr. Selkrig reported 
that the estimated cost of the building was $2100. The Church Building Society 
of New York donated two hundred dollars toward the building. 


Bishop McCoskry made a visitation on October 10th of that year and al- 
though the church was not completed it was far enough along to inspire him 
to write: “It is a very neat building, and reflects much credit on the untiring 
zeal of the rector, the Rev. Mr. Selkrig, and the few Episcopalians in this village.” 
Mr. Selkrig reported that there were then twenty-two communicants in the Niles 
mission field. The 1838 report gave the number at Niles as eight. The church 
was completed and the congregation moved into it evidently in June, 1837, and 
it was consecrated by Bishop McCoskry on September 10th of that year. 


“We put on with our house of worship as fast as we could and finally had 
the house consecrated to God as a place of worship,” says Mr. Selkrig in his 
autobiographical sketch. “I had preached in the adjoining county places and 
was well received by the people. The people built a house of worship and in due 
season the Bishop came and consecrated the house to God and preached an 
excellent discourse. The people of Niles had a very good Presbyterian preacher, 
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a young man by the name of Brown, who had moved into the place together 
with a number of his people and we labored for a revival but we could not 
succeed. The people of Niles were too much engaged for the world and had no 
disposition for the religion of the divine Redeemer and there began to be con- 
siderable sickness in the place. On some occasions I was called to attend two 
funerals in one day. . . .1 was taken down with the chills and suffered much 
but refused to employ a physician and in about three weeks was about and was 
invited to preach at a new Baptist meeting house the dedication sermon. It was 
twelve miles from our place and it being extremely cold weather and the house 
newly built I took a severe cold and had a long turn with the rheumatism so much 
that I was not able to leave my bed and resigned my place at Niles. My family 
remained at this place until I was able to get about and recieved a letter from 
Bishop McCoskry. I was too unwell to answer the Bishop’s call for he wished 
me to come to Detroit but I told him by letter that I was too sick to leave 
home for the present. He was very attentive to me at the time and came at 
once to Niles and gave us an excellent sermon.” 


Mr. Selkrig resigned in 1838 and after doing some missionary work in 
Indiana accepted the appointment as missionary to the Ottawa Indians at the 
Griswold Mission near Bradley. 


The Rev. S. R. Crane took charge of the parish March 11, 1840, and was 
appointed missionary by the Domestic Committee. He had a brief rectorship 
of a year due to ill health and died in Vermont a few months after resigning 
Niles. When he arrived at Niles he found but five communicants, added sixteen, 
baptized seven adults and ten children. For the first two Sundays there was no 
music but soon he reports somewhat cryptically a “spirited” choir was function- 
ing. There is a note of mystery in his report of the purchase of a small organ, 
giving rise to the question of the whereabouts of the organ constructed by Mr. 
Selkrig a few years previous. 


After eight months’ vacancy the Rev. Foster Thayer was called Sept. 27, 
1842, and appointed missionary by the Domestic Committee. He reported nine- 
teen communicants that year, having added two. His tenure of office was brief 
for he stayed but nine months. He stipulated on assuming the charge that the 
pulpit, altar and chancel be immediately repaired, which was accordingly done, 
and the whole interior of the church was remodeled and greatly improved. He 
evidently suffered much from troubles within and without the parish and his 
letters lend belief to the presence of theological rancor as well as sectarian social 
inhibitions. 

It is noteworthy that the present Cathedral parish of St. Mark’s, Grand 
Rapids, had its beginnings in the initiative of the laity and that beginning was 
served by a layman who was a candidate for Holy Orders. It was a promise 
of the future strength of this parish that in the pioneer day a group of men, 
interested not only in the future material concerns of their village but alive also 
to spiritual needs, held a meeting in the late summer of 1836 and petitioned 
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Bishop McCoskry to send them a minister. That such effort was to be put on a 
permanent basis it was in their minds that the minister or “some other suitable 
person” was to organize a “society” or parish. The Bishop’s response was in the 
person of a lay reader, David R. Burger. 


Grand Rapids and Kent, as the rival settlements were named, was no mean 
city even in 1836. It was reported to number five hundred inhabitants and 
was enjoying a land boom. The Congregationalists and Methodists were on the 
ground with more or less regular services and the Roman Catholics and Baptists 
had established Indian missions on the west side of the river. Mr. Burger’s stay 
was brief but active. He held services in Grand Rapids and for scattered Church 
folk in Ionia, Lowell, Ada and Grandville. One substantial result of his activities 
was parish organization. On October 6, 1836, “St. Mark’s Church of the village 
and County of Kent” was organized. Mr. Burger was elected delegate to the 
coming diocesan convention in Detroit on October 28th and to speed him on 
his way the parish presented him with an Indian pony with saddle and bridle. 
This gift was, no doubt, inspired by consideration for his far from robust 
health. Thus equipped he attended the convention and Prescot his papers, 
St. Mark’s was duly admitted as a parish. 


Mr. Burger, who became the Rev. Mr. Burger by his ordination to the 
diaconate October 30, 1836, did not return to the scene of his labors in which 
he had made such an auspicious beginning, although the Bishop announced that 
such was his intention. He had been a candidate for Holy Orders in the Diocese 
of Virginia and was transferred to Michgian. After his ordination to the 
diaconate he remained in Detroit for a month as assistant to Bishop McCoskry 
at St. Paul’s. After an unsuccessful attempt to establish a church at Mt. Clemens 
he took charge of Dexter in 1837. He was ordained to the priesthood in St. 
Luke’s Church, Ypsilanti, July 1, 1838. In December, 1838, he was in charge 
of Christ Church, Adrian, but was forced to relinquish work on account of ill 
health. In 1840 he was dimitted from the diocese. 


In the gripping financial stringency that followed on the collapse of the land 
speculation boom in 1837, Grand Rapids suffered with the rest of the country. 
People had enough to eat but money was so scarce that it was reported that a 
house was built with the outlay of but one dollar in actual cash. Stringency in 
worldly affairs did not stifle interest in higher concerns, for in November, 1839, 
a call was issued and a meeting held “for the purpose of the organization of a 
church and for the election of wardens and vestrymen, under the act entitled 
‘An Act to Amend Chapter First, Title Tenth, Part First, of the Revised Statutes 
of Religious Societies.’ ” The reason for this second organization was that in the 
first organization in 1836 the provisions of the statute of the state had not been 
complied with. 


Though St. Mark’s had no representation in the diocesan convention of 
October 27, 1837, at Ann Arbor, the convention took cognizance of its existence 
to the extent of assessing it ten dollars toward convention expenses. In June, 
1838, Bishop McCoskry left Detroit for Grand Rapids by water, via Green Bay, 
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Wisconsin, and Grand Haven, Michigan. On Sunday the 17th of June the 
Bishop preached in the court house in the forenoon and at the residence of 
Mr. Coggeshell in the afternoon and confirmed two people. This was his first 
visit to Grand Rapids and he was favorably impressed, which impression was 
helped by the ‘large and attentive’ congregation that greeted him. His reactions 
from his visit were that he knew of no place in the diocese offering a more 
favorable opportunity for gathering a large congregation and that the several 
active Episcopalians residing there appeared to be willing to make any effort 
to secure so desirable a result. He left them with mutual hopes of soon having 
a pastor. It is an unwarranted suspicion that on the strength of this report 
the convention increased St. Mark’s assessment to fifteen dollars. 

On the 18th of April, 1839, Bishop McCoskry, accompanied by the Rev. 
Messrs. Cleveland and Cuming came to the Grand River valley to hold a 
council with the Ottawa Indians in reference to a mission and school which 
was to be established for them. They contacted the Ottawas on the Thornapple 
river and the Flat river, the Rev. Mr. Slater, Baptist missionary at Gull Prairie, 
acting as interpreter, and on the 20th of April the Bishop and Mr. Cuming reach- 
ed Grand Rapids. Here the Bishop preached on Sunday morning and Mr. 
Cuming in the afternoon. Again the Bishop registers his conviction that Grand 
Rapids is one of the most important stations under his charge and receives 
the warmest assurance for the support of a clergyman on the part of the people. 
The convention of 1839 failed to levy on Grand Rapids for a share of con- 
vention expenses. 

With the reorganization meeting of November, 1839, Church affairs moved 
on apace in Grand Rapids. The Rev. Melancthon Hoyt was present and 
presided at this meeting. The vestry proceeded to action and gave Mr. Hoyt 
a call to the rectorship. Being liberal men they devised liberal things in 
fixing Mr. Hoyt’s salary at six hundred dollars per annum. That they were 
unable to pay it was an error of the head and not of the heart. 

Mr. Hoyt began his work in October, 1839. A flourishing Sunday School 
was organized, a Sunday School library of fifty volumes purchased and two 
dollars and six cents collected for the cause of missions. The winter of 1839 
and the year 1840 saw the congregation worshipping in a rent-free room in 
a building on the northeast corner of what is now Monroe and Crescent streets. 
The next step of progress was the erection of a church. Charles H. Carroll and 
Lucius Lyon donated a lot and the parish purchased one adjoining for one 
hundred dollars. Here on the northwest corner of what is now Division and 
Crescent streets they erected in 1840 a frame building twenty seven by forty 
one feet in size at a cost of eight hundred dollars paid mainly in labor and 
material and St. Mark’s had a home, debt free. The chancel was in the east 
end and a loft in the west served as the choir where the musicians played ‘cello, 
bass viol and flute. The first St. Mark’s was not a “free church.” Only two 
of the pews were thus marked, the remainder being auctioned off to the 
highest bidder. Bishop McCoskry consecrated this church on April 25, 1841. 
“This is a beautiful edifice,” he reported in his address to the diocesan conven- 
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tion, “and reflects great credit upon the rector and congregation, who have, at a 
period of great pecuniary depression, made many sacrifices for the cause of 
Christ and His Church. ... I had no idea that so much could be done in so short 
a time in this village, although composed of active and intelligent inhabitants.” 
Beside a very full program of services, Mr. Hoyt found time to officiate at Ionia, 
Lyons, Portland and other points. He reported that “peace and harmony prevail 
within the borders of our beloved Zion.” 

But the sacrifices of the infant parish had limits when money was almost 
non-existent. Rector’s salary was in arrears and other indebtedness piled up. Des- 
pite the gloomy financial outlook Mr. Hoyt had sufficient faith in town and 
parish to ask for institution as rector. But the vestry evidently hesitated to make 
permanent staggering financial burdens and would not consent. Mr. Hoyt 
accordingly resigned in April, 1842, with mutual regrets and moved to India. 


The life of the vigorous parish of Trinity, Marshall, has its foundation 
in the zeal of its laity of its infancy. That beginning was notable in that these 
devoted laymen erected a church building before they had a resident priest. 
Bishop McCoskry wrote: “This congregation has erected. this church without 
ever having enjoyed the services of a pastor. Under many discouragements 
they persevered in their efforts and they now have the satisfaction of. . . .having 
a place to worship. . .” The story of their early struggle is related by the Rev. 
Dr. Schuyler who was connected with its early history in 1835 as a layman and 
one of the first wardens and later its second rector. The population of the 
village in 1836 was three hundred souls. The Methodists and Congregationalists 
held services in the schoolhouse. Dr. Schuyler is authority for the statement that 
the first service of the Church was held in this schoolhouse by the Rev. 
Charles B. Stout in the summer of 1836. Marshall was the first point in what is 
now the Diocese of Western Michigan to be reached by Bishop McCoskry in 
the itinerary of his missionary journey in the fall of 1836. He reached 
Marshall October 4th and preached that evening in the schoolhouse. “Through 
the earnest solicitation of some members of our Church residing there, I remain- 
ed and preached the following morning. Considering the short notice given 
of my arrival (which was not looked for on account of the badness of the 
roads) the attendance was very good.” The Bishop’s impressions of the place 
were that the town was increasing rapidly and presented as promising a field 
for missionary labor as any in the diocese. 


The parish evidently was organized sometime between October 4th and 
October 28th, 1836. Dr. Schuyler states that the organization took place “in the 
spring of 1837.” This is an error since the parish was admitted into union with 
the convention October 28th, 1836. The laymen went to work to canvass the 
village for funds for the erection of a church. By fall of 1837 the 
church was built. Its cost, over two thousand dollars (a relatively large sum 
for that day), had been provided mainly by the generosity and self-sacrifice of 
the little band of laymen, who had thus proven their faith by their works. Bishop 
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McCoskry consecrated it on Thursday, September 3d, assisted by the Rev. Mr. 
Reighley of Ypsilanti and the Rev. Mr. Cushman of St. Joseph. The Bishop 
preached the sermon, taking his text from I Thessalonians, “Prove all things; 
hold fast that is good.” The Bishop spent three days at Marshall and services 
were held three times daily by himself or one of the other clergy present. The 
parish enjoyed clerical ministrations for three months, the Rev. Mr. Cushman 
remaining for two months, succeeded by the Rev. John Noble in December. 
Lay services filled the gap until the arrival of the Rev. Samuel Buel who was 
called as the first rector and entered upon his duties in February, 1838. His 
term of service was until October, 1839, in which period there were eleven 
baptisms, four confirmations, two marriages and thirteen burials. The com- 
municant list numbered twenty-eight. Lay services and visits of the Rev. 
Mr. Lyster covered the interim to the call of the Rev. Montgomery Schuyler, 
who began a three-year rectorship in the spring of 1841. His term of service 
was marked by material and spiritual progress. The building was enlarged at 
an expense of over a thousand dollars, increasing the capacity of the church 
one third, a tower added and a bell installed. The communicant list was in- 
creased to sixty-seven. 


The villages of Constantine and White Pigeon were promising settlements 
in 1836. Bishop Chase’s missionary circuit had afforded services from 1832 to 
1835. In that year Constantine had a population of three hundred. It was 
popularly known as “Meek’s Mills” and the rival village of White Pigeon studi- 
ously ignored the more romantic title of Constantine. It had an unusual list of 
industries for a pioneer town, a saw mill, a grist mill, a shingle mill and a fan- 
ning mill, foundries, tanneries and a shipyard, and manufactured plows, sleighs 
and furniture. The Methodists, Baptists and Presbyterians had established 
services and divine worship was held in the schoolhouse which had been jointly 
built by the Baptists and townspeople in 1832. Owing to the number of con- 
gregations having joint tenancy in the building one congregation would be 
waiting on the steps or in the yard for the other to vacate. White Pigeon, Con- 
stantine’s rival, was about the same size, and was surrounded by a prairie very 
densely populated. This was included in Bishop McCoskry’s missionary journey 
in 1836 when he officiated in the Presbyterian church. Two years before (1834) 
the local paper announced that the village then contained “five dry goods stores, 
two churches, one silversmith, three public houses, one shoe and leather store, one 
chair and two cabinet shops, one tailor and one harness shop, one tin and one 
hatter’s shop, three doctors and one lawyer, and that a good harvest had been 
gathered by the farmers with the aid of a little stimulant.” The Methodists had 
a small frame chapel built in 1832. The Presbyterians built in 1834 and boasted 
that their edifice had the first steeple ever erected west of Ann Arbor and the first 
bell to call the pioneers to worship. 

Bishop McCoskry who saw in Constantine, White Pigeon and Edwardsburg 
flourishing and prosperous communities which the Church should minister to, 
sent the Rev. Henry F. M. Whitesides to Constantine in September, 1836, when 
Constantine, White Pigeon, and Mottville were made missionary stations by the 
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Domestic Committee. Mr, Whitesides was in deacon’s orders, having been ordain- 
ed by Bishop Onderdonk in 1835. In his report to the convention of October 28, 
1836, he admitted his reason for coming to Michigan was not only to see the 
country but to cast his lot among the many who came here to grow with its 
srowth and strengthen with its strength. But his stay must have been very brief 
for in 1837 he appears as rector of Christ Church, Pottstown, Pennsylvania. 
His later charges were in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Connecticut, Maryland, 
and he was rector at Tuscumbia, Alabama, in 1858. He died in Montgomery, 
Ala., Oct. 15, 1861. Mr. Whitesides officiated on each Lord’s Day, morning and 
afternoon alternately, at Constantine, White Pigeon and Centerville—Mottville 
having been abandoned as unprofitable and Centerville substituted. St. James’ 
parish, Constantine, was organized and admitted to union with convention 
October, 1836. Mr. Whitesides also reported that “a suitable edifice is in con- 
templation,” by which it may be inferred he meant they were planning to build 
a church. He found the inhabitants, “generally speaking, young, enterprising 
and intelligent: to all outward appearances correct in their deportment, and 
desirous, whilst advancing their temporal interests, to make suitable provision 
for their instruction in spiritual things.” But difficulties afose and Mr. White- 
sides resigned his charge. The Bishop was disapnointed as he had sunposed these 
places desirable spots for permanently establishing the Church, and determined 
upon another effort. Although unable to provide a settled pastor, the Bishop did 
not neglect this field on his visitations. He’ made a visitation April 15, 1839. 
As the parish had been vacant for eighteen months with exception of occasional 
services by the Rev. Mr. Stout and the Rev. Mr. Hirst, the Bishop anticipated 
but little interest, but was agreeably surprised and heartened at the response. 
Some had driven sixteen miles to the service and to reply to regrets at lack of 
a pastor the Bishop could only say that he would try to furnish one. He visited 
them again on the 28th of April, 1840. This time also he was gratified at the 
response. Several had driven in from a distance of twelve to twenty miles. He 
found that the destitution of ministerial services had only strengthened the cord 
that bound them to the Church. The interest was so great and the number present 
so large that he came back on the 4th of May, bantized two adults and preached 
to a larger congregation than on his previous visit. The Bishop visited Con- 
stantine again in April, 1842. Then as usual he received a hearty response and 
though alive to the fact that the place and the villages in the neighborhood pre- 
sented a most encouraging field for missionary labor and as he records “many 
are here waiting in faith and hope to welcome a servant of the Lord,” other 
fields were supplied and Constantine and parts adjacent neglected. 


In 1842 it was combined for a short time with White Pigeon and Mottville 
under the Rev. Luman Foote, appointed missionary by the Domestic Committee 
with a missionary grant of two hundred fifty dollars. Mr. Foote reported 
six communicants at Constantine, two at White Pigeon and one at Mottville. 
Mr. Foote’s stay was short. Lack of means prevented the assignment of a mis- 
sionary and the development of this entire region and save for occasional mini- 
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strations from Niles and a visit from the General Missionary in 1843 it passed 
out of existence. - 


Like its sister parishes at Marshall and Grand Rapids, the Church’s begin- 
nings in Kalamazoo had foundation in the zeal and devotion of the laity. Thus 
two parishes of the diocese have the outstanding record of the erection, of a 
church building before and without ministerial services: Marshall and Kala- 
mazoo. 


The earliest record of Church activities in Kalamazoo are in Bishop 
McCoskry’s missionary tour in 1836 when he visited Kalamazoo October 7th. 
He preached in the schoolhouse to a large and attentive congregation. He found 
several English families and others anxious for the services of a clergyman and 
evidently his visit inspired them with certain hopes for the future for before he 
left town a considerable sum was subscribed for the erection of a church. In 
1837 things ecclesiastically began to move in Kalamazoo. St. Luke’s parish was 
organized Mar. 22, 1837. The meeting was held in the school house and was 
opened with prayer by the Rev. Charles B. Stout. Articles of Association were 
adopted and signed by twenty-five men. There is no record of the admission of 
the parish into union with the convention, but the convention of 1866 “Resolved, 
That all parishes, now on the list of parishes in the Journal, are recognized as 
fully, and canonically, in connection with convention. The Domestic Committee 
recognized it as a missionary station on August 7, 1837. The church building, 
on the site of the present Y.M.C.A., was completed and consecrated by Bishop 
McCoskry on September 13th. He records that it was a very neat building and 
well calculated to accommodate the congregation. It was a frame building, one 
story high, about forty feet in length and twenty feet wide and rested on wooden 
posts. Live stock evidently were not impounded in the early day in the village 
for, it is said, at the first service held in the church, the doors not yet hung, the 
congregation was greeted by the face of a gentle cow looking in. It is sad to 
record that lay zeal and devotion was thwarted by disaster and death that 
shortened the careers of the first two rectors in this pioneer period. The Rev. — 
John Fenton, ordained to the diaconate Nov. 19, 1837, at St. Paul’s, Detroit, was 
sent as the first rector. He reports on June 27, 1838: “On the 26th of December 
(1837) I arrived at this place and found a neat church finished and a vestry 
regularly organized. On the 3rd of January (1838) the vestry met and gave me 
a formal call. The congregation amounts, on an average, to about a hundred. 
The number of communicants has not been ascertained. A Sunday School has 
lately been organized.” His stay was brief, however, and he was later deposed 
and died in the winter of 1845-46. The vestry minute book records that on Jan. 
26, 1839, the Rev. Mr. Bissell was elected rector. There is no record that this 
clergyman was ever in the Diocese of Michigan. The minutes of the Domestic 
Committee record that Kalamazoo was discontinued as a missionary station 
February 5, 1838. During the ensuing vacancy George B. Eastman, a candidate 
for Holy Orders in the diocese and ordained deacon in 1839, regularly officiated 
as lay reader and kept the congregation together. He was in charge of the Branch 
of the State University in Kalamazoo. The Rev. C. B. Stout and the Rev. 
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Charles Fox of Jackson gave services in °38 and *39. The latter has this to say: 
“T spent one Sunday in Kalamazoo preaching three times to overflowing con- 
gregations. Allow me particularly to call attention to this interesting place. It 
is a handsome village which for beauty and neatness would compare well with 
any in the east. The congregation at present, if there were a minister, would 
number about a hundred and fifty souls. They have put up a neat wooden 
church, large enough for that number of persons, and insure a clergyman four 
hundred dollars and a house worth two hundred dollars per annum. The 
Episcopalians consist of the most wealthy and influential and their number might 
be increased. They are very anxious to obtain a clergyman; and would, I feel 
confident, do well by him, and make him comfortable, if he were a suitable 
person. He ought to be of good abilities, as some of the congregation are per- 
sons of high education. It is most melancholy to see such places thus left desti- 
tute...” The Rev. W. N. Lyster officiated several times, registers his reaction 
to a neat building and respectable congregation and confirms Mr. Fox’s im- 
pressions of the village as “‘a remarkably pleasant one, picturesque in its location, 
peculiarly blessed in health.” The urgency of supplying the vacancy led him to 
remark, “behold now is the accepted time . .now is the day of its salvation.” 
Rev. Mr. Hoyt went down from Grand Rapids and spent several days, meeting 
with the vestry in the matter of calling a rector. This visit of Mr. Hoyt was 
evidently in the nature of a mission. The parish had been vacant for nearly two 
years and the Bishop records that Mr. Hoyt’s visit was most opportune and his 
labors abundantly blessed. He was joined by the Rev. James Selkrig, missionary 
to the Ottawas. The visit was in anticipation of the Bishop’s visitation on April 
27, 1840, and the culmination is thus described by the Bishop: “I have never 
witnessed so great a crowd of persons at any of the villages, at the time of my 
visits, as he assembled on this occasion. Such was the interest manifested that 
I appointed another day to visit them and accordingly returned on the 5th of 
May. The crowd was quite as great as on my former visit.” Eight persons were 
confirmed on these visitations as result of the mission and ten adults and seven 
children baptized. 


The Rev. George W. Cole was called to the rectorship and on that date was 
appointed missionary at Kalamazoo by the Domestic Committee. Rev. Mr. Cole 
had been in charge at Tecumseh in the eastern part of the diocese. While the 
Bishop deprecated short rectorships, the supplying of Kalamazoo at the expense 
of one of the eastern parishes met with his approbation for two reasons. He 
had long been anxious to secure Mr. Cole for Kalamazoo since he had been long 
known in the diocese for zeal and activity. The second reason was that until 
lately there was no clergyman of the Church west of Marshall. 


Rev. Mr. Cole was rector only a few weeks. He died in the service at Kala- 
mazoo on the 22nd of August, 1840, and lies in an unmarked grave, probably in 
the Church plot in Mountain View Cemetery. He was the first clergyman of the 
Church in what is now the Diocese of Western Michigan to die in active service. 
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His only report of his labors at Kalamazoo is of interest: “I am very much 
pleased with my prospects here. The friends of the Church have given me a very 
kind and cordial reception. They seem disposed to do everything in their power 
to make my situation pleasant and to aid me in the good work to which I have 
been called. The whole of this section of Michigan presents a very interesting 
field for missionary labor. As soon as I can consistently with my duties to this 
congregation, I shall visit all the points of interest within fifteen or twenty 
miles around. Next Sunday, after two services here, I am to officiate at School- 
craft, fifteen miles from this place.” 


The Rev. Luman Foote took charge November 28th, 1840, and was recog- 
nized as missionary by the Domestic Committee December 21st. He records: 
“the next day, the first Sunday in Advent, held divine service, which was 
attended by a numerous, attentive and orderly congregation . . .A small Sunday 
School has been regularly held under the superintendence of our senior warden 
.... 1 have no fears that the Church is not gaining ground, nor that it will 
not continue to gain, in the estimation of the enlightened and judicious. And 
if she can establish herself with those who are deservedly of reputation for 
intelligence, sound judgment, candor and love of truth, order and peace, 
she will not only by any means run, or have run, in vain... .” In 1841 St. 
Luke’s was incorporated. 


However, it was evident that the church building had not been constructed 
along strict Churchly lines. Lay zeal in its erection evidently was not according 
to knowledge. A hint of the situation is given in the new rector’s first report, 
in which he stated that he had administered Holy Communion but once, giving 
as his reason the fact that the chapel had neither chancel nor communion table 
and that in other respects its interior arrangements did not lend itself to anything 
but inconvenience in the decent administration of the ordinances. His chance for 
correcting this state of affairs came when winter set in. The church faced a 
Michigan winter destitute of stoves and the rector held services for several 
Sundays in his own house. However, he says, while the vestry was mustering 
its energies to obtain a stove and pipe, he resolved to improve the time by 
making such alterations in the church as propriety, decency and comfort of 
the congregation seemed imperatively to demand, for, he further comments, 
in its first construction and arrangement neither of these appeared to have been 
thought of. Those deficiencies in Churchly planning he enumerates. There was 
no chancel, altar, prayer desk or vestry room. A novel seating arrangement 
faced the pews to the door. A further positive innovation in interior planning 
located the pulpit in the aisle in front of the door. So he set to work, and after 
six weeks of severe labor with his own hands, took down a row of posts in the 
center aisle, enclosed a chancel with a neat cherry rail, carpeted it, erected an 
altar, a “respectably looking desk appropriately trimmed,” chairs and kneeling 
stools. For the “rich trimmings” of the desk and four Prayer Books for desk 
and altar he was indebted to the Rev. Dr. Shelton of Buffalo and “a wealthy 
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lady of his parish.” An. item of chancel furnishings was candlesticks. These, 
no doubt, adorned the walls and not the altar. The pews were turned about, 
a vestry room built on the rear of the church, the interior painted, two stoves 
installed and all was ready for the Christmas services, in which the Rev. James 
Selkrig of Griswold Mission assisted. 


His inclination to be fair in his estimate on the standard of giving of his 
flock gives an insight into the conditions in a young community: “in judging 
of the pecuniary ability of this parish, and of their exertions to help themselves, 
it is to be considered that there are three other organized religious societies 
in this place; that it is scarce seven years since it was the abode of the Indian; 
that the people, with but slender means, have had their land to buy and houses 
to build; that their roads and bridges, school houses, court house, jail, academy, 
and places for public worship they have taxed themselves most severely to con- 
struct; and, worst of all, they have, to some extent, been the victims of a spirit 
of rapacious, visionary speculation, the most foolish and ruinous that avarice was 

ever punished with..... In addition to this, the Church has sectarianism in all 
its multiplied forms of evil, and infidelity and atheism of the boldest and 
most odious cast, to contend with.” 


Mr. Foote resigned in 1842. His health had failed and during his illness 
the Rev. Hugh Kelly officiated. Another impelling reason for his resignation 
was a resolution passed by the vestry: “we find ourselves unable to offer you 
for the coming year any support from the parish.” He reported that his 
labors in the parish during the previous year had not been “blessed with that 
success which would refresh and encourage the hearts of the friends of Zion.” 
However, a cheerful note: “the attendance of the congregation has generally 
increased in numbers, regularity and seriousness.” He reported twenty-six 
communicants in 1842. 


The Rev. Hugh Kelly was appointed from October 1, 1842, missionary 
at Kalamazoo. “We enjoy peace, good has been done, and our prospects for the 
future are very encouraging.” He reported thirty-four communicants. These 
pioneer clergy who served St. Luke’s were sent to the parish by the concurrent 
action of the Domestic Committee of the Board of Missions and the Bishop. 
The historical notes in an early parish register has this illuminating comment: 
“They were not always the choice of the laity after their arrival.” 


In the 1830’s Edwardsburg bid fair to become the metropolis of Cass 
county. It was a flourishing station on the stage line and held commercial 
supremacy because of its location on the Chicago Road. The Methodists, Bap- 
tists and Presbyterians had established services and the latter body had a resi- 
dent pastor with an Oberlin College student as supply. Religious services were 
held in the schoolhouse. Bishop Chase had officiated here from 1832 to 1835 
and again in 1836. The Rev. James Selkrig of Niles held services in a number 
of places outside of Niles, of which Edwardsburg (at first styled Beardsley’s 
Prairie) was one. He reported five communicants here in 1836 and that the 
people were anxious to secure a missionary who could serve them and Cleve- 
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land, Indiana. Bishop McCoskry visited Edwardsburg October 10, 1836, on 
his missionary journey and found it a flourishing village numbering among its 
population several active members of the Church. He hoped to make it a 
missionary center. Records of the proceedings of the Domestic Committee 
show that Edwardsburg was adopted as a missionary station in February, 1838, 
and discontinued as such in 1840. The Rev. Charles B. Stout, deacon, ordained 
by Bishop McCoskry in Detroit March 5th, 1837, and priested July 2nd, 1838, 
at Ypsilanti, was appointed to Edwardsburg and began work September 24, 
1837. He gave alternate Sundays at Edwardsburg, the others at Cassopolis and 
three places in Indiana. He reported good congregations and that “the Lord 
has graciously given our Church, and I trust your missionary, favor in the 
sight of this people.” Distributing a shipment of Prayer Books, he notes that 
several were taken by members of other denominations who join regularly in 
the Church services. The work at Cassopolis was not encouraging and was 
abandoned in April, 1838. There were thirteen communicants at Edwardsburg 
and two at Cassopolis. Eleven communicants were reported in 1838, two 
having been added that year, nine baptized and three confirmed. 


Parochial organization at Edwardsburg was effected before October 28th, 
1837, on which date St. Stephen’s, Edwardsburg, was admitted into union with 
convention. They had hopes of erecting a church that year but as the Church 
people had subscribed to the building of a Baptist meeting house the project 
was postponed. In the meantime the equity acquired by the Church folk by 
their contributions to the Baptist enterprise allowed them the use of that edifice 
for Church services. Rev. Mr. Stout left in December, 1838, and was transferred 
to Clinton. He and his family had suffered continually from the prevalent 
fever and ague which so reduced his strength that he was obliged to change 
to a more healthful location. The vestry wrote him a letter on his departure: 
“It is with heartfelt regret we must behold the last Episcopal clergyman within 
fifty miles leaving our presence.” His later charges were in Ohio, Wisconsin, 
Illinois and Iowa. He died in Chicago February 28, 1880, at the age of 
seventy-three, having been in Holy Orders forty-three years. His last active 
work was in the parish of his son, Rev. Charles T. Stout, at Kalamazoo. 


Bishop McCoskry made a visitation on the 9th and 14th of April, 1839, 
and confirmed three persons. A revival was in progress in the village. Despite 
this, the Bishop’s congregation was large and he took opportunity to present 
the distinctive principles of the Church, which, he said, “can alone save us 
under God, from the wild fanaticism which threatens to do a far greater amount 
of injury to this portion of the country than all the opposition of those who 
have called themselves infidels.” The Bishop visited the place again in 1840 
and said that the Edwardsburg people had united with the parish at Niles and 
attended services there. He again visited it in 1843 and the several communi- 
cants residing in town and neighborhood “expressing with anxiety” for a 
resident missionary, the Bishop had hopes of serving them. 
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The villages of Albion and Homer 
had the same date of ecclesiastical be- 
ginnings. The former survived, the lat- 
ter passed out of existence in 1927. 
Charles C. Trowbridge is authority for 
the statement that Bishop McCoskry 
visited Albion on his missionary tour of 
exploration in October, 1836, but Bishop 
McCoskry does not mention it in his 
account of his journey. In 1838-39 the 
Rev. Francis H. Cuming, missionary at 
Ann Arbor reported: “Albion is a 
beautiful village, only two years old, and 


contains already about five hundred in- Be 
habitants. It possesses peculiar advant- Be ag 
ages, being situated at the Forks of the pais 
Kalamazoo, in an uncommonly fertile fe 
region of the country and having facil- : ecole j Feet 
ities for hydraulic purposes not exceed- ha CL 
ed by any place in the state. There are i = ENE 
two Episcopal families already settled | on eerie 


there and two more are to remove to 
it in May, from Sandstone. The inhabit- 
ants generally have expressed themselves 
well pleased with our services and many 
of them say they would give the prefer- 
ence to our denomination.” In 1838-39 Mr. Cuming officiated at Albion 
twice. The first services were held in “the old red schoolhouse.” The Rev. 
5. Buel, missionary at Marshall, held a service in the same period, 1838-39, 
and reported Church prospects in the village in the same tenor as Mr. Cuming. 
With this encouraging prospect, Albion received clerical services in 1839 
from the Rev. Charles Fox, the missionary at Jackson, the Rev. W. N. Lyster, 
missionary at large, and in 1839-40 the Rev. Darius Barker rode horseback 
from his headquarters at Jonesville to give five services to Albion. Rev. Mr. 
Fox of Jackson gave of his time most freely, officiating eleven times in 1839-40. 
“In this place a parish has been organized and incorporated under the name 
of St. James’ Church,” he wrote, “Holy Communion has been administered 
two or three times and there are nine communicants.” 


Bishop McCoskry’s first visitation to Albion was on April 24, 1840, and 
a notable congregation greeted him. “This was my first visit to this place. 
The number of persons assembled on this occasion was unusually large; so 
much so as to render it impossible to accommodate them. Although many had 
to stand, both within and without the building, during the time of the services, 
no weariness was manifested but such patient attention was bestowed as to 
warrant the hope indulged that God was present by the influences of His 
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99 


Spirit, sealing the truth on many hearts.” Rev. Messrs. Cuming and Powers 


took part in the services. 


Organization of the parish was effected sometime before June 5th, 1840, 
for on that date St. James’, Albion, was received into union with the convention. 
It is probable that the Rev. Charles Fox of Jackson presided at the organization. 
The first wardens were Clement Trowbridge and F. Wheelock, M.D. The 
new parish had to wait two years before enjoying the services of its own 
missionary. During this period they were cared for as previously by Rev. 
Messrs. Cuming, Barker, Lyster, Schuyler, Jackson and Foote. Mr. Barker 
reported that prospects were encouraging, three communicants had been added 
to the list, and five were ready for confirmation. Mr. Foote reported it as 
“a destitute parish.” There was sufficient interest among the laity to ensure 
the parish’s representation at meetings of convention. Clement Trowbridge 
attended as lay delegates to the convention of 1841 and he and Charles Imus 
and Frederick Wheelock attended as lay delegates the convention of 1842. 


In the early part of 1842 the parish received its first missionary in the 
person of the Rev. Edward C. Hodgkin, appointed missionary for Homer and 
Albion, with a salary grant of two hundred dollars from the Domestic Committee. 
He had been a candidate for Holy Orders in the diocese, ordained to the 
diaconate February 6th, 1842, at St. Paul’s, Detroit, and was ordained to the 
priesthood February 12th, 1843, at St. Peter’s, Tecumseh. His field embraced 
six villages and settlements, giving Sundays to Albion and Homer. Mr. 
Hodgkin made his first report: “Commenced labors on the Fourth Sunday 
in Lent of the present year (1842) under conditions presenting no little 
discouragement. Churches had indeed been organized at both places and 
occasional missionary services performed by Rev. Messrs. Cuming, Barker, 
Fox, etc., still they had been few and far between and the congregations became 
scattered and discouraged; and even the ‘little flock’ of communicants at each 
place had begun to despair of ever seeing our beloved Zion ‘put on her beautiful 
garments’ in their midst, so that they might regularly enter into her gates 
with thanksgiving and into her courts with praise. Consequently much of the 
time I have spent among this people has been spent in striving to gather 
again into Church order and regular attendance on the means of grace those 
in villages and surrounding country favorably disposed. At Albion I preached 
regularly three times each Sunday. I also preached in nearby schoolhouses. 
At Albion prospects are encouraging. Congregations are always good; we have 
an excellent choir; and are thus privileged Sabbath after Sabbath to join 
together in singing Zion’s songs in the glowing strains of our beautiful and 
solemn chants.” He reported seven baptisms, eleven confirmed and nineteen 
communicants and that the congregation continued to increase steadily. 

In July, 1842, the Albion Land Company gave lots for the church. Three 
members of the Company were Churchmen, the Rev. John McVickar, the 
Hon. Charles H. Carroll and the Hon. William T. Carroll, clerk of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The Rev. W. N. Lyster tells the story of the real 
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estate. In the summer of 1842 he made a missionary tour of four weeks, part 
of the time accompanied by the Rev. Montgomery Schuyler. Together they 
visited Battle Creek, Kalamazoo and Allegan. Mr. Lyster arrived at Albion 
on a Wednesday afternoon. A congregation was hastily summoned together 
and Mr. Lyster preached. In the congregation, he says, were several gentlemen 
from New York and other places eastward who happened to have met that 
week in Albion to divide some village property. The next morning Mr. Lyster 
seeks them out and their reaction to his contact was generously to bid him 
look around and select any two lots which he might prefer for a church 
edifice and parsonage. He immediately rode to Homer to acquaint Mr. Hodgkin 
with the good news who completed the transaction. 


Dr. Dowdell, the present rector of St. James’, says: “Our parish was 
probably called St. James because of the connection with St. James’ Church 
at Hyde Park, New York, where President F. D. Roosevelt was a warden. One of 
the donors of land for our parish church was the Rev. John McVickar, D.D., 
a professor at Columbia College. Dr. McVickar was heir-at-law for Bard 
McVickar, and was married to the daughter of Samuel Bard, M.D., who 
built the church at Hyde Park which was a part of his estate. The Rev. John 
McVickar, by his own great generosity, also gave funds to help toward the 
completion of our first church in Albion, the one that burned down in 1885.” 


Christ Church, Homer, owes its origin to the missionary enterprise of 
the Rev. Francis H. Cuming, missionary at Ann Arbor. Exploring the 
country roundabout he finds a Church family in this place who, when he 
disclosed his identity, informed him with deep emotion, “We began to despair 
of ever seeing again an Episcopal clergymen; it is six years since we had an 
opportunity to attend the services of our Church.” Responding to this Mace- 
donian call he held a service January 22nd, 1839, with a large congregation, 
its interest evidenced by a marked and solemn attention. Lay interest was 
further evidenced by the request on the Rev. Samuel Buel, missionary at 
Marshall, for a visit to Homer as there was a desire for the establishment of 


the Church. 


As in the case of Albion and other centers, missionary-minded clergy of 
the neighborhood gave their services, Rev. Messrs. Barker, Fox and Lyster, 
culminating in parochial organization by the Rev. W. N. Lyster in May 1840: 
“On Monday before last, I presided at the organization of Christ Church, 
Homer; and the Rev. Messrs. Barker and Fox who took part in the preceding 
services, concurred with me in the opinion that prospects there were very 
hopeful.” Regular services were maintained for several months following the 
organization by the Rev. Darius Barker of Jonesville, and in the period of 1840- 
41 the Rev. Messrs. Fox, Lyster and Hoyt gave occasional ministrations. 
Bishop McCoskry made a visitation May 2nd, 1841: “A large congregation 
assembled in the Methodist meeting house kindly given to us for this purpose 
to whom I preached and explained the peculiarities of our Church. This is a 
lovely spot and presents a most desirable field for missionary labor.” 
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As noted, the Rev. Edward C. Hodgkin had been appointed missionary to 
Homer and Albion. His first report on his field, to the convention of 1842, 
has this to say in reference to Homer: “Jn Homer our communicants have 
more than doubled. The greatest kindness has been displayed by the people 
to the minister, the responses are made with spirit and devotion, and the most 
praiseworthy liberality and zeal manifested toward the erection of a church 
edifice. We have commenced building a neat house of worship and hope with 
a little assistance from the friends of the Church at the east to have it 
ready for consecration by fall.” However, due to debt, the building was not 
consecrated until 1846. The church was commenced in May, 1842, and in 
September of that year Mr. Hodgkin visited some churches in the east to 
obtain funds to complete the building. He succeeded in collecting about three 
hundred fifty dollars. With this help they went on towards its completion. 


As in the case of Homer, it was through the solicitation of lay people. 
that the Rev. Melancthon Hoyt, missionary at Grand Rapids, visited Tonia and 
officiated three times in the month of February, 1840, baptizing one adult and 
two infants and celebrating Holy Communion when seven received. In his 
account of his first services he says that of the seven communicating, three had 
been communicants of the Church in the east, three received for the first time 
and one was a member of another communion. He speaks feelingly of the 
service: ‘The occasion was truly solemn and interesting; it was the first 
time that the Church services had been performed in that place; the first oppor- 
tunity some had had for years of obeying the injunction of the Blessed Re- 
deemer, ‘This do in remembrance of Me’; the first time others had ever 
enjoyed of receiving the emblems of their Saviour’s dying love. The stifled 
sob- the gushing tear as they received the Body and Blood of Christ, spake 
the intensity of their feeling; whilst the pressure of the hand as I commended 
them to God, and the earnest request that I would visit them again, plainly 
told that they would prize the privilege of the preached Gospel. . . .” 


Mr. Hoyt states that this was the first time Church services were held in 
the place, but it is of record that David R. Burger, candidate for Holy Orders 
in charge of Grand Rapids, visited and held services in Ionia in 1836. 


Mr. Hoyt was an indefatigable missionary. He had a circuit of some 
eighty miles which he negotiated on horseback and visited and held services 
in Lyons, Ada, Ionia, Paris, Grandville, Portland, Flat River and the North 
Settlement. Services once established by him in Ionia, his ministrations con- 
tinued and finally issued in his removal to the place and assumption of the cure. 


By 1841 Mr. Hoyt was visiting the parish monthly and matters were put on a 
permanent basis by organization. February 4th, 1841, a meeting was held in 
the court house at which Mr. Hoyt presided and a resolution of organization 
under the title of St. John’s Church adopted, signed by nine men. On March 
first of the same year organization was completed by the election of W. A. 
Tryon to be senior warden and Lawson S. Warner junior warden and 
election of vestrymen. Mr. Hoyt was elected “provisionary rector,” Bishop 
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McCoskry made his first visitation April 26th, 1841, and confirmed five 
persons, evidence, he says, that Mr. Hoyt had not labored in vain. 


In 1841 Samuel Dexter donated a lot for a church building and with 
commendable zeal the little band of Churchmen set about to build their 
church. Its cost was said to be between five and six hundred dollars. The 
Bishop notes that it was completed and paid for through the liberality of a few 
Churchmen in Ionia. The Bishop further commented that it was in his belief 
the first instance of an Episcopal church being built in a village before those of 
other denominations. Mr. Hoyt laid the corner stone in the early part of 1841 
and on the Fourth Sunday after Easter, April 21st, 1842, Bishop McCoskry 
consecrated it, assisted by the rector and Rev. Messrs. Cuming and Schuyler. 
There were sixteen pews or “slips” in the church and fifteen of them were 
sold at auction to the highest bidder at a total annual rental of $136.50. 


Mr. Hoyt resigned St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids, and on the first of April, 
1842, he accepted the call and removed to Ionia, to take charge of the parish 
he had so long nurtured. The call was for the period of three years and he 
was promised an acre of land, a dwelling house and one hundred dollars per 
annum, with a missionary grant of two hundred fifty dollars per annum, 
Ionia having been recognized as a missionary station by the Domestic Com- 
mittee that year. Ionia in 1842 had a population of some three hundred and 
being the county seat of one of the best agricultural districts in the state 
was settling up rapidly. A house lot was purchased on time and the dwelling 
house put up according to agreement. In 1842 the vestry put on record its 
grateful thanks to C. C. Trowbridge and Daniel Miller for the gift of one 
hundred and sixty acres of land in Section 11, Township 6 north, Range 6 
west. At a later meeting a committee was appointed to dispose of this land 
for the benefit of the parish but there is no record of its disposal. That 
same year the vestry purchased seven acres at eighteen dollars per acre for a 
rectory site. Mr. Hoyt’s first report after taking charge acknowledged its 
weakness with strong hopes for its future: “This parish of recent origin is as yet 
feeble in respect to numbers and resources. Their limited abilities are 
therefore very inadequate to the support of a clergyman. . . The number of 
Episcopal families is about eight, twenty-two have rented pews and may thus be 
considered as belonging to the congregation. Their liberal zeal and devotion 
commend them to the prayers and assistance of their more favored brethren 
and the prospect of ultimate success promises well to repay them. The general 
attendance on the means of grace has been respectable, so much so as to 
encourage the hope, that the permanent establishment of the Church in Ionia 
will be the means of much spiritual good. During the past year four have been 
added to the communion and the present number is twelve. Though aware of the 
mutations of the changeful times, I would not indulge in expectations too 
sanguine, yet I cannot withhold the expression of my belief, that, under the 
divine blessing, St. John’s Church will, at no distant day, take its rank among 
the more flourishing in the diocese.” There arose one small cloud in the 
vista of prosperity, however. The rector claims in his next report that the. 
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formation of a new sect, whose views and feelings were more consonant with 
their own than the Church’s could be, drew away a number of his people. 
He explains the defection in the words of St. John: “They went out from us 
because they were not of us, for if they had been of us, they would no doubt 
hove continued with us.” In spite of this he was able to say that the prospect 
of establishing the Church and collecting a congregation were never more 
flattering. The pews were all rented and ordinarily well filled with apparently 
devoted worshippers. 


For some reason Battle Creek seems to have escaped the attention of the 
pioneer clergy who early laid the Church’s foundations in the other Kalamazoo 
Valley towns. It is evidently not until 1839 that Battle Creek received minis- 
trations. In July and August of that year the Rev. Samuel Buel of Marshall 
preached to “large and attentive” congregations and learned that a good deal 
of interest had been awakened there in the services of the Church. He reported 
that there were a goodly number of Episcopalians in the village and neighbor- 
hood. He engages to have the place in his eye and cultivate it as he has oppor- 
tunity. The Rev. F. H. Cuming came down from Ann Arbor and gave them 
a service, as he states in his report of 1839-40. He found three Episcopalians in 
the village. 


The Rev. Montgomery Schuyler of Marshall was responsible for the first 
serious and sustained effort to establish services in the latter part of 1841, 
as Bishop McCoskry recognized, “to Mr. Schuyler we are indebted for the 
interest excited on the subject of religion and the Church of Christ.” Mr. 
Schuyler’s report under date of May 26th, 1842, says: “I have officiated for 
the last six months every fortnight on Wednesday evenings and sometimes 
oftener at Battle Creek. At this place we intend soon to organize a church. 
There are now nine communicants, five of whom I baptized and six confirmed 
at your last visitation. This is a growing and thriving village with every 
prospect of becoming a place of considerable importance and with a little atten- 
tion the Church may keep pace with it in prosperity. I design to continue my ser- 
vices here as often as once a week during the coming summer.” In 1843 the place 
is listed by the Domestic Committee under the style and title of “Battu Creek.” 
Organization was effected August 7th, 1842, and St. Thomas’ Church took 
its place among the pioneer parishes with fifteen communicants. 


The place of Allegan on the list of the pioneer parishes of the diocese is 
noted only to record that for some unexplained reason it never entered upon 
that status. Bishop McCoskry visited the town on his missionary tour in 
October, 1836. “I left Marshall October 6th and reached Allegan on the evening 
of the 7th. Owing to the badness of the roads I did not arrive until late at night, 
too late to preach. I did not hear of any Episcopalians in this place. On this 
account I did not remain the next day, as I had an appointment to fulfill at 
Kalamazoo. At Allegan the proprietors have reserved a lot for the Episcopal 
Church, and I shall therefore endeavor to have a clergyman sent there as soon 
as practicable. We should never be discouraged in our efforts to extend the 
Church because Episcopalians are not found in the place visited. With a 
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faithful ministry it can be planted everywhere and must and will succeed. The 
town alluded to is growing rapidly and so far as I can learn, now contains 
as good a population in point of morals as any in the west.” It was to this 
end, therefore, that Allegan was made a missionary station by the Domestic 
Committee in September, 1836. No missionary was available for the post, how- 
ever, nor is there any record of even occasional services, and in 1838 it was 
discontinued as a missionary station without having an opportunity to prove 
itself. In the latter part of the summer of 1842 the Rev. W. N. Lyster made 
a four weeks’ missionary tour, as has been noted, covering some five hundred 
miles. The Rev. Montgomery Schuyler accompanied him to Battle Creek and 
Kalamazoo, from whence they proceeded to Allegan. “We performed the 
first service ever witnessed there. The court house was densely crowded, the 
people were most remarkably attentive; a settled minister, they told us, 
would be well received and half supported.” But with this vagrant ministration 
Allegan went in the strength of that meat for sixteen years. 


For convenience in telling the story of the Diocese of Western Michigan 
the ten years 1832-42 have been chosen and denominated the pioneer period 
in the ecclesiastical life of this portion of the Diocese of Michigan which in 
1874 became the Diocese of Western Michigan. What was the early object 
ive? To possess the land. The Church went in the country with the pioneers. 
She shared hardship and reaped pioneer rewards. The allegation has been 
made that too often the Church followed civilization instead of accompanying 
it, that her representatives arrived in a Pullman instead of a covered wagon. 
No such charge may be laid against the Church in Michigan. She came in 
with the ox team. 

What were the means available to occupy the land in the name of the 
Lord? Obviously, men and money and the attitude of the laity. Let us at- 
tempt an evaluation of the period. Evaluation, however, has its distinct lim- 
itations in spiritual concerns. It can only estimate outward and visible signs. 
The blessings of spiritual endeavor cannot be measured in statistics. 


The population of Michigan in 1830 was 31,639. By 1840 it had jumped 
to 212,267. In that ten years 180,628 people came into the state, an increase 
in population of 570 per cent, the largest per centum increase the state ever 
enjoyed. Part of these newcomers scattered over the area of what is now the 
Diocese of Western Michigan, settling in the towns and villages and breaking 
the sod of their homesteads. A map of Michigan of the date of 1833 locates 
only eight settlements in our area. A map of 1836 locates seventy-one towns 
in what is now the Diocese of Western Michigan. 

By 1843 services were held regularly or occasionally at thirty-six points 
in what is now the Diocese of Western Michigan, not including the Griswold 
Mission to the Ottawas at what is now Bradley, where, also, not included in 
the count, Rev. Mr. Selkrig once reported ministering to a congregation of 
whites. Rev. Mr. Hodgkin at Homer records that he preached at unnamed 
villages and settlements adjacent to Homer and the Rev. Mr. Buel notes that 
he officiated occasionally in schoolhouses in the country surrounding Marshall, 
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This list of thirty-three towns in Western Michigan which the Church reached 
in the pioneer period may be broken down as follows: parishes in which 
permanent work was established and maintained, Niles, Grand Rapids, Marsh- 
all, Kalamazoo, Albion, Ionia, Battle Creek; parishes which effected organ- 
ization where the work was abandoned after a few years, Constantine and Ed- 
wardsburg; Homer effected organization and the work was carried on until 
1927. Services, occasional or regular, were held at Ada, Allegan, Bertrand, 
Cassopolis, Centerville, Coldwater, Courtland, Clarendon, Eckford, Eaton, Flat 
River, Grand Haven, Grandville, Lowell, Marengo, Mottville, the ‘North 
Settlement,” Paris, Portland, Quincy, Schoolcraft, St. Joseph, and White 
Pigeon. This is an imposing list of stations in view of the limited size of 
the clerical staff that ministered to Western Michigan in this period and marks 
a great stride in advance over the year 1832 when Bishop Chase served some 
lone outposts on the Michigan missionary front. Reference to a current map 
shows the parochial organization had been effected or services held in all the 
present larger towns of the diocese which were in existence in 1832-42. They 
laid foundations for the future by caring for the present, and who could fore- 
tell whether Grand Rapids or Homer would be the more populous center in a 
hundred years? 


Ada had its first services by Mr. Burger of Grand Rapids in 1836. The 
Rev. Melancthon Hoyt gave the place one service in 1840-41. The Rev. S. R. 
Crane of Niles officiated once at Berrien in 1839-40. He said this was the 
first service of the Church ever held there and the people manifested a strong 
desire for their continuance, but there is no record of further administrations. 
The Rev. James Selkrig preached twice at Bertrand in 1836-37 which were 
the first and only services of the Church held there. He found one communicant. 
The Rev. Charles B. Stout of Edwardsburg held three services in Cassapolis 
in the schoolhouse and in the Presbyterian church in 1836-37. He found two 
communicants and several “warm friends of the Church.” With this encourage- 
ment he held six services in 1837-38 but prospects did not continue encouraging 
and the services were dicsontinued. As noted, Centerville was under charge 
of the Rev. H. F. M. Whitesides of Constantine in 1836 who gave regular 
services there during his brief rectorship at Constantine. The Rev. Montgom- 
ery Schuyler of Marshall gave one service in 1841-42 and again in 1842-43. 
Bishop McCoskry visited the place May 1, 1842, his first visit there, and notes 
“I received the most kind and gratifying proofs of their anxiety to aid in 
extending our blessed Zion,” but with the decadence of Constantine and Kd- 
wardsburg, Centerville received no more attention. Bishop Chase held services 
in Coldwater, what there was of it at that date, in 1832-35. The Rev. Charles 
Fox of Jackson held a service at Cook’s Prairies in Calhoun county in 1841. 
The Rev. Melancthon Hoyt of Grand Rapids gave a service at Courtland in 
1840-41. Clarendon had two services by the Rev. Darius Barker of Jones- 
ville in 1840-41 and the Rev. E. C. Hodgkin of Albion officiated there in 1842- 
43. The Rev. S. Buel of Marshall gave five Sunday evening services at Eckford 
in 1838-39 and the Rev. W. N. Luyster gave a service in 1839-40. Eaton Rapids 
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had three services in 1842-43 by the Rev. M. Hoyt of Ionia, who also records 
services at Flat River in 1841. Grand Haven enjoyed a service by Bishop Mc- 
Coskry June 15, 1838. He found no Episcopalians there and very few inhab- 
itants but the service was appreciated and well attended. Mr. Burger of 
Grand Rapids held services in Grandville in 1836 and Mr. Hoyt officiated 
once in 1839-40, seven times in 1841-42, and thrice in 1842 and 43. Bishop 
McCoskry held services at Gull Prairie April 17, 1839, and again on April 
27th the same year. There were no Episcopalians here but the Bishop thought 
it a promising point for a mission. No further effort, however, was made. Mr. 
Burger of Grand Rapids is reported as having held services in Lowell in 1836. 
The Rev. Melancthon Hoyt held services in Lyons in 1839-42 while rector at 
Grand Rapids and from 1842 on while rector at Ionia. One service in 1838-39 
by the Rev. S. Buel of Marshall was the record of Marengo. Mottville was 
part of the circuit of the Rev. H. F. M. Whitesides of Edwardsburg in 1835 and 
after holding some services with a discouraging response it was dropped. But 
Mottville seemed to have a place in the Bishop’s heart due to the warm response 
to his own services. He sent the Rev. H. Hoyt of Grand Rapids there once 
in 1839-40 and made visitations in April, 1842, and in April, 1843, when he 
confirmed one candidate and put the place under charge of the Rev. Luman 
Foote of White Pigeon in 1842-43. Mr. Foote reported eight families. Mr. 
Hoyt of Grand Rapids gave services in “the North Settlement” in 1841-42. 
He also officiated once at Paris in 1839-40 and four times in 1840-41. Portland 
also received Mr. Hoyt’s ministrations three times in 1840-41, when he reported 
one communicant there, and on three occasions in 1842-43 while rector at 
Tonia. The Rev. Darius Barker of Jonesville is on record as lecturing in Quincy 


in 1839-40 by the Rev. G. W. Cole of Kalamazoo. 


In the attempt to plant the Church on the rapidly expanding frontier 
of Michigan they first effected a skeleton organization in the admission of 
Michigan as a diocese, and the election of a Bishop. As has been noted, 
the general Church proceeded in these formalities with no stipulations of 
provision for the loaves and fishes. The financial soundness of the infant 
diocese in its ability to support the Episcopate so freely granted them was 
never in question. The new Bishop was provided by the general Church with 
neither scrip nor purse. But the General Convention and the House of Bishops 
had an enabling act for its measures in the young and growing Domestic 
and Foreign Missionary Society. The Domestic Committee of the Board 
stated that its policy was to act everywhere as an auxiliary to the Episcopate 
in planting and nurturing the Church over which the Bishop was made the 
overseer and to give Bishops every aid in its power. 


In respect to the support of the newly elected Bishop of Michigan, Trow- 
bridge says: “It was understood that in the feeble condition of the diocese 
the only source of revenue for the support of the Bishop would be the rectorship 
of St. Paul’s, Detroit.” Bishop McCoskry was called to the rectorship of St. 
Paul’s and thus his support was assured. But this arrangement was a serious 
handicap, soon recognized by the new incumbent in the matter of reconciling 
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parochial and Episcopal duties. He early felt the burden and asked convention 
to take some action in the matter. St. Paul’s, Detroit, was a substantial parish, 
prosperous spiritually and financially, and presented the highly unusual con- 
dition of people being kept away from church because it was impossible to get 
a seat. Deriving his whole support from the parish, the Bishop was unwilling 
to leave it a longer time than was absolutely necessary to perform his Episcopal 
duties. Parochial demands were enough to employ all the time and energy 
of its rector and until he was relieved of this care he said that his visitations 
must be less frequent. He recognized and regretted this hindrance, feeling con- 
fident that the increase of the Church in the diocese would be far more rapid 
could the new parishes receive the fostering care of the Bishop, and he desired 
to spend a longer time on his visitations to become acquainted with their 
condition and wants and with the people. 


In the first convention address in 1836 he noted that places already 
established had suffered from want of Episcopal oversight and some had 
_ given up hope of seeing the Church established in Michigan and joined other 
religious bodies. His conclusion, after his first visitations, was that nothing 
was wanting but faithful clergy to secure the rapid increase of the Church 
and he saw an anxiety on the part of many not members to see the Church 
established as “an ark of safety—a refuge from the errors and distractions 
which are rife throughout the land.” Whatever limitations this condition 
placed upon Episcopal activity, one is forced to admire the energy of Bishop 
McCoskry in his double burden of parish priest and Bishop. Frontier travel 
was a strenuous tax on physical strength and time-consuming in his visitations. 


It is to be noted that in breaking the spiritual sod of the frontier two 
measures were undertaken by the pioneer conventions of the frontier diocese 
which exhibited diocesan responsibility and a vision of future needs and de- 
velopment: the creation of the Episcopal Fund and the passage of the 
resolution urging the clergy to establish circuits for further Church extension. 


As early as 1839 the diocese took cognizance of the Bishop’s parochial 
burdens and at that convention appointed a committee consisting of Rev. 
Messrs. Cuming and O’Brien and Messrs. Gordon Pitcher and Jewett to 
consider what means should be adopted for relief, and to secure more of his 
services to the diocese. The committee reported through Dr. Cuming at the 
Convention of 1840 and a resolution passed for an annual collection of not less 
than fifty cents per communicant for that Episcopal Fund of the diocese; that 
an agent will be appointed to ascertain the condition of the lots already given 
toward the support of the Episcopate, to dispose of same if thought advisable, 
and to solicit money within and without the diocese for the Fund. The 
Bishop stated to convention that if the sum of five hundred dollars be 
raised he would contribute out of his own salary as rector of St. Paul’s an 
amount in addition thereto sufficient to enable him to employ an assistant 
in his parochial duties, and, further, whenever the convention would raise a 
sum adequate to the support of the Episcopate he would devote himself to the 
duties thereof exclusive of any parochial charge. The convention thought 
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it safe to pledge the Bishop five hundred dollars and did so. The resolution 
unanimously adopted read: “That the Bishop be paid five hundred dollars 
annually out of the Episcopal Fund to enable him to procure an assistant in 
his parochial duties.” The assessments produced in the next year two hundred 
one dollars which was paid to the Bishop. 


At the Convention of 1843, pursuant to a convention resolution, a report 
was made on the lands belonging to the Fund for the Support of the Episcopate. 
Back in 1836 the Trustees of the Episcopal Fund had reported on real estate 
holdings to the value of $5450. But times had changed and for the worse as 
far as real estate values were concerned. In the 1836 report, for example, 
a lot donated to the Fund in the village of Constantine was estimated at a 
valuation of three hundred dollars. In the ’43 report it was listed at its true 
value—ten dollars. Mr. Trowbridge estimated the value of the Fund in 1843 
not to exceed two thousand dollars. The outstanding fact in both these 
above movements was not the money raised but the commendable spirit of 


self-help. 


The first and paramount problem was the “task force,” the clergy. The 
clergy supply was for the new Bishop a matter of anxiety, as with all the 
early Western Bishops, where the law of supply and demand did not always 
function smoothly. “At times I am almost ready to give up in despair,” he 
said, “especially when I hear the cry from every quarter, send us a pastor; 
and am not able to answer their imploring supplications.” Bishop Chase 
was the sole and volunteer representative in what is now the Diocese of 
Western Michigan until the coming of the Rev. James Selkrig whom Bishop 
McCoskry found at Niles when he came to his new diocese. The Bishop 
brought with him the Rev. Henry Whitesides and the Rev. Samuel Marks. 
The 1834 diocesan journal lists no clergy at work in western Michigan, though 
Bishop Chase was at Gilead as noted. The journal of 1835 lists nine clergy in 
the diocese (two of these were in Wisconsin) including Bishop Chase and 
his son, the Rev. Samuel Chase, both at Gilead, and Selkrig at Niles. The 
journal of November 25, 1835, lists seven clergy all told, but only one, Selkrig, 
at work in western Michigan. The journal of 1836 gives eleven clergy (includ- 
ing four at work in Wisconsin) two of whom, Selkrig and Whitesides were 
at work in western Michigan. In 1837 there were ten clergy in active service, 
three of whom, Selkrig, Stout and Cushman, having charges in western Michigan. 
In 1838 the clergy roll had risen to eighteen, five of whom labored in western 
Michigan. 1839 has eleven in active service, two of whom are in western 
Michigan. 1840, sixteen in active service, four of them in western Michigan. 
1841 counted fifteen, with four in western Michigan. In 1842 the list rose 
again to eighteen, with six at work in western Michigan and in 1843 there 
were twenty-one clergy on the roll with seven at work in our borders. It is 
of interest to note that the population of the eastern portions of the state, now 
included in the mother diocese, being approximately three times that of the 
western portion, now included in our diocese, the ratio of clergy at work in 
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western Michigan to the total clergy list of the diocese in this ten year period 
averaged one third. 


This pioneer roll numbered fourteen clergy, that is, clergy actually 
resident in and in charge of parishes in the present limits of the Diocese of 
Western Michigan. Their term of rectorship as a rule was brief. Six stayed 
but a year, one two years, one three years, and, noteworthy in this respect as 
in others, Selkrig of Niles leads the list with a tenure of four years. It is to be 
noted, however, that overlapping this period with the next, Messrs. Schuyler, 
Kelly and Hodgkin stayed three years in their parishes and Mr. Hoyt two 
years at Ionia. Fenton, deposed, and Cole, deceased, served less than a year. 


However, these early clergy were real missionaries in the same sense that 
they felt the urge of prospecting the “next town” in their effort to minister 
to the frontier and to plant the infant church, which accounts for the relatively 
large number of places reached in this period. “In addition to the duties of 
their parishes,” says Bishop McCoskry, “they have at suitable times gone far 
and wide spreading the Gospel.” They were quite alive to the needs and 
opportunities of the new field. Thayer of Niles asks his eastern brethren to 
think of Michigan and promises that their faculties will not rust in the new 
country and that there they would find need for all their intellectual resources 
and more. In the convention of 1839 the Rev. Mr. Cuming introduced the 
following resolution, which was passed: “That for the purpose more generally 
and efficiently of extending the services of the Church to the parts of the 
state destitute of them it be recommended to the clergy of the diocese to form 
among themselves, with permission of the Bishop, circuits within which they 
will officiate as often as may be consistent with duty to their respective cures,” 
a course of action which if duplicated today might go far in extending the 
Church’s ministrations and influence. In 1842 eleven clergy were serving 
thirty points. At times, besides the home base, Selkrig reached out to three 
out stations; Whitesides to three; Stout to six; Crane to three; Buel at 
Marshall, five. In the eastern part of the Diocese Burger at Dexter had seven 
outlying missions; Dr. Cuming of Ann Arbor found time to visit eight; 
Hollister and Hirst had six each; Fox, five; Lyster covered twelve places. When 
one considers the invariable complaint of “the badness of the roads” the zeal 
and determination of these old time intinerants excites admiration. Melancthon 
Hoyt of Grand Rapids was a true missionary. In addition to his parish duties 
at Grand Rapids he definitely planned a “missionary tour” which included 
seven places. “This makes the circuit, which I ride, some eighty miles in 
extent, and keeps me about one third of my time on horseback. The labor 
is great, nay arduous, but for this I care not... .” They did not always wait 
the presence of Church folk in the towns and villages in instituting services. 
Bishop McCoskry’s bold policy announced was “We should never be discourag- 
ed in our efforts to extend the Church because Episcopalians are not found 
in the places visited. With a faithful ministry it can be planted everywhere and 
must and will succeed.” In a number of places where the Church established 
itself with a mere handful of communicants, congregations of a hundred or 
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more reported in attendance on the services. At Brooklyn there was but one 
Episcopalian but the congregation assembled was a crowded one. Similarly, 
Bishop McCoskry visited Grand Haven June 15, 1838, where at that date 
there were no Episcopalians and few inhabitants. “The notice of my intention 
to preach in the place was very short, but a respectable number assembled and 
listened to the Word with attention.” _— 


Progress was made in spite of two serious handicaps of the period and 
which served as two contributing factors to shorten the term of service of the 
clergy, the prevailing sickliness of the country and the prevailing financial 
stringency. Both had origin in the conditions incident to the new frontier. 
The prevailing sickness was malarial in character, “fever and ague,” in short 
the old-fashioned “shakes.” The pioneer built his log cabin and directly began 
“shaking with the ague.” In 1838 malarial fevers assumed serious proportions 
and scourged the country. “The well were insufficient in numbers to properly — 
care for the sick and hardly to give the dead decent burial. Lack of proper 
medicine added to the want of proper treatment and care, and the epidemic 
swept off the people in southern Michigan at an appalling rate. All ambition 
was lost, hope fled and despair settled upon hundreds who cared not how 
soon death put an end to their misery.” Selkrig of Niles reported at times 
two funerals a day of victims of “chills and fever” and himself succumbed. 
Stout at Edwardsburg wrote in the fall of ’38: “This, it is confessed on all 
hands, has been the most sickly season western Michigan has experienced. No 
family has entirely escaped and many have been called to bury their dead. Our 
congregations have, as might be expected, been small for two months past; for 
in very many families it has required the constant attention of those able to 
be up to nurse the sick.” Another missionary wrote in: “My duties in the 
last quarter have been uncommonly arduous because performed in much bodily 
sickness. I have been exempt from chill-fever but three entire weeks during 
the last two months and a half ...my family have also suffered...” From time 
to time in their reports incapacity through the prevailing sickness is noted. 
The wife of the Rev. Montgomery Schuyler of Marshall exhausted by nursing 
the sick was called to her reward. The continued illness of the Rev. Mr. Stout 
and his family at Edwardsburg diminished his labors. The sickness of the 
wife of the Rev. Mr. Cushman at St. Joseph caused his resignation from the 
field. “During eleven weeks my family was suffering greatly; most of the time 
death seemed at the door. Such must be the certain annual prospect of the 
clergyman who consents to plunge into these wilds.” 


The support of the pioneer clergy of Michigan came from two sources, 
the parish and appropriations from the Board of Missions. Parochial contri- 
butions toward the support of a minister varied necessarily as to local condi- 
tions. The only certain feature was its inadequacy. An unnamed missionary 
has left us a picture of his financial difficulties in this early day. In addition 
to his missionary stipend his parish paid him sixty-five dollars and twenty- 
five cents in six months, not sufficient to pay his house rent for that time. In- 
cluding his missionary stipend he received in all one hundred ninety dollars 
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for the half year. Deducting from this house rent, doctor’s bills and travel 
expense, there was left the sum of ninety dollars for family expenses. He said 
he spent two hundred dollars over and above what he received and even then 
lived most of the time on potatoes and bread. He estimated that he needed 
eight hundred dollars per annum to support his family and to meet his various 
expenses. With the exception of bread and meat, everything was extremely high. 
Flour was nine dollars a barrel and he was paying two hundred dollars per 
annum for rent. The parish had pledged four hundred dollars per annum 
toward his salary, but this figure was rather liberal, though Dr. Cuming re- 
ported eight “flourishing villages” where services could be established and where 
ministerial support would average four hundred dollars per annum. In 1839 
Rev. Mr. Fox of Jackson reports that Kalamazoo would insure a clergyman four 
hundred dollars per annum and a house worth two hundred dollars per annum. 
Grand Rapids promised six hundred dollars per annum to Mr. Hoyt but was 
unable to pay it and wisely placed the next rector’s salary at half that amount. 
The common custom in raising the minister’s salary was by pew rents. The 
evil of this arrangement in Marshall, as Mr. Schuyler points out, was that the 
church being small and the pew rents necessarily high, that many were ex- 
cluded from church attendance by inability to pay the required price. His 
solution of the difficulty was to enlarge the church, not to abolish pew rents. 
This method of parochial finance had the unqualified endorsement of the Bishop 
judging from his strong words thereon: “This is the only proper plan and 
tends to make the pastor independent and his labors profitable. Nothing has 
given me more anxiety in reference to the success of the Church at various 
points than the wretched plan of supporting the pastor by subscriptions. It 
trammels him in the performance of his duty and puts it in the power of the 
ungodly to completely defeat his ministrations. I never consider the Church 
as established where this system prevails. I do hope therefore that the vestries 
of those churches who have, or are now erecting buildings, will as soon as 
possible make provision for their pastor by the mode to which I have referred. 
It equalizes the expenses of the congregation and does not, like the system of 
subscription, burden a few.” 


The severest set-back which the Church experienced in this period arose 
from the panic of 1837 and that it did not cause the work to be abandoned 
was due to the care and foresight of the Bishop. The financial stringency that 
afflicted the frontier, or to employ the stilted terms of the time, the “pecuniary 
embarrassments,” were very real and acute and no camouflage of words could 
conceal or cure them. In Michigan the condition was aggravated by the real 
estate speculations. Swampage and stumpage rose to fantastic values and in 
1837 the bubble of the land boom burst with appalling effect. Paper fortunes 
disappeared overnight and the residuum of actual cash in circulation was 
meager. The situation for the clergy became acute. The Bishop’s convention 
address in 1839 forecasted his anxiety over the support of the clergy: “I some- 
times feared we would be compelled to abandon our posts,” he said. He im- 
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mediately set about to secure outside help to save the day and the story of 
the success of the plan is best told in his own words. 


“T found that the pecuniary embarrassments of our state had increased to 
a degree that not only abridged the common comforts enjoyed by the different 
pastors of the diocese, but also seemed likely to force them to leave their sta- 
tions. There was but one alternative left — to throw ourselves on the kindness 
and liberality of our brethren to the east. This I did by sending the Rev. Mr. 
Cuming as my agent to represent our condition and to receive the evidences 
of the interest professed to be felt for the west. My appeal was most generously 
responded to and the sum of five thousand dollars was received by Mr. Cuming. 
Part of this was immediately divided among the clergy of the diocese and the 
remainder has been loaned to the parishes for four years, either for the 
payment of their debts or for building parsonages. This was thought to be the 
best mode of using the fund and of securing also some benefit to those parishes 
that may hereafter be formed; and it is hoped that the different sums loaned 
will be repaid. These loans were made under direction of the Missionary Com- 
mittee (of the Diocese) of which the Bishop is ex-officio president and he holds 
the evidence of debt as the trustee of the diocese. 


“T think it is but an act of justice to the agent who kindly consented to 
leave his parish and family that he might endeavor to relieve the wants of his 
brethren; more particularly so as he refused all compensation for his unwearied 
labors and was in no degree more benefited than those whose wants he went 
to make known. To him we are greatly indebted for the present comfortable 
condition of the clergy; without his aid they would have felt to a great extent 
the embarrassments which more or less have extended throughout the land.” 
Thus was the emergency met and assistance was extended to ten clergy and 
fourteen parishes aided with loans without interest to be repaid within four 
years. With this crisis successfully solved the Bishop was able to say with all 
thankfulness, ““The diocese at this time presents as fair a field for missionary 
effort and holds out as fair a probability for comfortable support as any.” 


In the organization of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society in 
1835 the General Church gave evidence of its realization that in granting 
autonomy to a unit in the formation of a skeleton diocese and electing a Bishop 
therefore, it had not fulfilled its entire duty to the new member of the family 
of dioceses. In brief, the grants of the Domestic Committee of the Board of 
Missions were the sustaining element of the Church’s work in Michigan in the 
pioneer period and for many years after. The long list of missionary stations 
in Michigan with their missionaries adopted by the Board is ample evidence 
of their co-operation with Bishop McCoskry in planting the infant Church. The 
procedure was thus: The Bishop nominated a certain place to the Domestic 
Committee for adoption as a missionary station, and nominated a clergyman 
for appointment as missionary. Any station might be discontinued at any time 
by the Bishop and another place substituted for it and a missionary might at 
any time be removed by the Bishop from one station to another. Grants for 
salaries were not at a flat rate but were fixed according to the needs of the 
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missionary, the expense of living at the station and the amount of local help, 
though by resolution the Domestic Committee in 1843 put itself on record that 
every married missionary should receive at least five hundred dollars per annum, 
including the annual value of house and glebe, unmarried men two hundred 
fifty dollars. In 1842, for example, Hoyt at Jonia, Thayer at Niles and Foote 
at Kalamazoo received a salary grant of two hundred fifty dollars per 
annum, while Schuyler at Marshall and Hodgkin at Homer received two hundred 
dollars. The policy of the Board as announced by resolution in 1843 was not 
to aid a station longer than five years unless that station made some effort to 
sustain itself satisfactory to the Bishop. They conceived it to be the true policy 
of seizing upon and supporting the leading and strong centers, that thereby 
the Church should be planted firmly in the prominent points first with the 
hope that these centers would reach out and minister to the weaker. The policy 
of the Board was thus to make temporary grants looking toward ultimate self 
support. In 1838-39 the Board’s appropriation for Michigan was $2231; 1841, 
$2447; 1842, $2648; and in 42-43, $3522. In 1842 so great was the demand 
for missionaries that Bishop McCoskry wrote the Board that he would be 
obliged to ask for the reduction of all the salaries to two hundred dollars each 
if the number could not be increased without it. 

Monroe and Ann Arbor became self-supporting in 1839, but the Rev. Mr. 
Hirst of Dexter reported that his parish could not exist without missionary 
funds and the Rev. Mr. Hollister of Troy stated that for four years his mis- 
sionary salary had been his principal dependence, but the whole of his support 
was inadequate to the maintenance of his family. 

But aid from the Board of Missions was not the only help received by the 
infant Diocese. The collections of the Rev. Mr. Cuming in the east for the 
emergency have been noted. Mr. O’Brien collected $1165 in the east for erection 
of the church at Monroe and the Rev. Mr. Lyster similarly raised $2000 for 
building the church at Tecumseh in the same locality. St. Paul’s, Detroit, was 
in a sense the foster-mother of the churches in western Michigan. As noted, 
the salary of the Bishop was paid by St. Paul’s parish. For thirteen years, says 
Dr. Clark, it was paid entirely by contributions of members of St. Paul’s, 
and for twenty-seven years it was chiefly met from this source. Mrs. Jameson, 
the British authoress, attending a service in St. Paul’s in 1837 tells of an “elegant 
and eloquent” extemporaneous address by the Bishop in behalf of diocesan 
missions. The response in subscriptions of four hundred dollars from the parish 
was a relatively large sum for the small parish and the financial stringency of 


the times. 

It his been stated that one of the assets of the pioneer work was the attitude 
of the laity. This is not employed as a mere figure of speech. The difficult ob- 
jective of establishing the Church in the frontier country was softened up by 
the desire of the laity for its ministrations. The impulse toward the formation 
of the diocese came from the laity in the persons of the vestry of St. Paul’s 
Detroit. At a meeting in 1832 a committee was appointed to report on its ex- 
pediency and its favorable report being adopted, the vestry proceeded to the 
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election of delegates to.the primary convention held September 8, 1832, at 
whose first session a layman was elected president. At the convention of 1834 
there were four clergy and twenty-three laymen; June 13, 1835, four clergy 
and twenty-one laymen; Nov. 25, 1835, three clergy and twenty-nine laymen 
and at the convention of 1836 four clergy and thirty-two laymen. Thus the 
measure of the interest of the laity in diocesan affairs is indicated by their 
attendance at diocese conventions. 

The first lay delegates from western Michigan parishes were present at 
the special convention of October 28th, 1836, J. Wright Gordon, Jno. H. 
Montgomery and Montgomery Schuyler from Trinity, Marshall, Daniel Munger 
from St. James’, Constantine, and David R. Burger, reader, representing St. 
Mark’s, Grand Rapids. At the convention of 1839 three delegates from Marshall 
represented Western Michigan’s laity, with the same number at the conventions 
of 1840 and 1841. At the convention of 1842 ten lay delegates represented 
western Michigan parishes from Ionia, Kalamazoo, Marshall, Homer and Albion. 


_ Bishop McCoskry acknowledged constant kindness on the part of the 
laity of the diocese. Every effort was made to lighten his cares, he says, and 
to assist him in furthering the interests of the Church. He mentions several 
instances of requests from the laity for assignment of a clergyman and is pained 
often in not being able to comply. A letter from “several laymen at Marshall” 
in 1836 is typical. They state that the denominational services held in the school- 
house cannot accommodate all who wish to attend and that such was the great 
want of religious privileges among them that a respectable congregation could 
be built up. The point of the letter is not merely the Church’s opportunity at 
that place but the very definite desire on the part of the people for religious 
ministrations. With such earnest religious spirit voicing its Macedonian call, 
the problem was not to create a need but to fill it. The explanation of this some- 
what unusual condition for a frontier lies in the character of the early Michigan 
immigration. Many of them were earnestly religious people who desired and 
planned to reproduce the privileges of their old environment in the new. 


Cheered in their labors by the response and support of the faithful, the 
pioneer clergy nevertheless had difficulties to contend with. They complained 
that the Church was losing ground every day by want of ministers. A large 
proportion of the people were scattered in clearings throughout the forest, shut 
out from society, who should be sought out and their cabins visited. To confine’ 
the work to villages and settlements was to reach but half the population and 
the missionary should visit from farm to farm if the isolated were not to lose all 
sense of religion and duty. A missionary in southwestern Michigan paints a 
gloomy scene, the lamentable moral state of the people, religious desolation 
everywhere, desecration of the Lord’s day, profanity and ungodliness abound- 
ing. Another laments: “It is unaccountably strange to me, that notwithstanding 
the purity of our doctrine, the excellence of our government and the simplicity 
and fervor of our form of devotion, so few of the great body of the people 
should not more appreciate the best of churches.” It was a period of intense 
theological difference and bitterness of the theological dissension and strong 
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sectarian division. Bishop McCoskry writes: “Our situation is peculiar here. 
We are building up the Church in the midst of war. It requires no little faith, 
patience and energy in our clergy. But they are at work continually and fight 
nobly — all sects attack us. For this I am glad. It keeps the timid firm, and 
presents that sweet harmony which is so often the result of a union of the 
evangelical churches. It is delightful on another account. It shows how much 
sincerity there was, and is, in the professions of dissenters, and may put many 
on their guard. In the midst of all these trials God has not deserted us. The 
Church is gradually extending and additions are made, of such, I hope, as shall 
be saved.” In 1843 he struck a happy note: “The diocese is in a delightful con- 
dition. Churches are rapidly filling up and many inquiring for the good old 
paths. I speak in the highest terms of the energy, fearlessness and decision of 
the clergy.” 

_ In this period exact statistics on many parochial items are lacking. Avail- 
able reports of missionaries give the number of baptisms and funerals and com- 
municants, which latter have been noted in their proper places. The first table 
of “Abstract of Parochial Reports” occurs in the convention journal of 1843 
and is for the year 1842-43. Grand Rapids is credited with thirty communi- 
cants; Ionia, eleven; Kalamazoo thirty-six and Marshall fifty-four. In 1842 a 
partial list of communicants for the diocese totals six hundred fifty-six 
but a committee report for that year “presumes” the number of communicants 
in 1841 to be between six and seven hundred and nearly one thousand in 1842. 
In 1843 a tax of fifty cents on “members” of various parishes for the Episcopal 
_ Fund reveals the following and though no definition is given of the term 
“member” evidently it is used synonymously for communicant: Albion is 
assessed on nineteen members (1842); Grand Rapids (1841) eighteen; Homer 
(1842) twenty-three; Ionia (1841) nine; Ionia (1842) twelve; Kalamazoo 
(1841) twenty-five; Kalamazoo (1842) twenty-five; Marshall (1841) thirty; 
Marshall (1842) forty-six. 
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GATHERING STRENGTH 


I] 


Gathering Strength 


HE period 1843 — 1860 found a limited lengthening of the cords but a 

definite strengthening of the stakes in the field work of the Church in 
western Michigan. In the ten years 1840-50 the whole diocese doubled in 
strength and thus its growth kept pace with the average growth of the whole 
Church in the United States, despite handicaps. The Domestic Committee of 
the Board of Missions reported in 1856 twenty self-supporting parishes in the 
Diocese of Michigan. Eight of these were in what is now the Diocese of Western 
Michigan: Albion, Homer, Kalamazoo, Ionia, Battle Creek, Niles, Marshall and 
Grand Rapids. The period marked an emergence from the hardships of pioneer 
days and there was a spirit of hopefulness in the air. Then came the Civil War. 
But the clergy staff at work in what is now the Diocese of Western Michigan 
was unequal to the task of coping with the expanding population strength of 
this part of the state. In 1844 there were seven clergy at work in this part of 
the state and eight in 1860, an increase of but one. It was not remarkable, 
therefore, nor neglect to be laid at their door, that some twenty sizeable towns 
of population ranging from seven hundred to two thousand in this part of the 
state had no regular ministrations nor organization. With a Bishop who was 
obliged to devote a large share of his time and energy to the work of a parish 
priest in order to keep his support, very limited diocesan missionary funds and 
a fluctuating appropriation from the general Board of Missions, always in- 
adequate, a condition was created which set definite limits to progress. 


The record in this period of the places where regular or occasional services 
had been instituted from 1832-42 is not so good: Ada, Bertrand, Cassopolis, 
Eckford, Marengo and Schoolcraft, as well as the rural area at Flat River, were 
not served. St. Joseph, Clarendon, Grand Haven, Grandville and Quincy were 
only intermittently served with no evident plan of continuity. Similarly, Center- 
ville, Mottville, Paris, Portland and White Pigeon received services but were 
later neglected. But from the list of the old stations of the 1832-42 period four 
parishes emerged: Allegan, Coldwater, Courtland, Lyons, and a second parish, 
St. John’s, was organized at Kalamazoo and admitted into union with conven- 
tion, June 6, 1860. Eighteen new towns were touched in this period 1843-60 
and several rural areas centering in schoolhouses, which term is descriptive 
of isolated services or services which were not followed up by regular ministra- 
tions. From this list three parishes were organized, Paw Paw, Plainfield and 
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Saranac. Walker, Canonsburg, Charlotte, Bellevue, Yankee Springs, Charles- 
ton, Union City, Caledonia, Cascade, Sturgis, Breedsville, Pecktown, Hastings 
and Prairieville had occasional ministrations, besides incidental farm areas. 
Of this latter list, besides the three parishes born of this effort, only Charlotte, 
Eaton and Bellevue were served with any degree of regularity in the period 
1843-60 and with an eye to the future. The remainder had but casual minis- 
trations with no permanency of effort. The clergy found Churchmen in the 
various villages and others in the habit of attending Church services. They 
realized that effort would be required to shepherd these scattered sheep and to 
keep them in the fold, but from lack of men and means saw scores living 
and dying as sectarians for whom it was the Church’s duty to minister. Ex- 
perience showed that the Prayer Book itself was a great missionary. With a 
supply of these the missionary could make his way successfully in almost any 


new field. 
Thus, the period 1843-60 produced 


eight parish organizations. The pioneer 
period of 1832-42 had produced ten. Of 
these ten of the pioneer period, seven 
now survive. Of the eight of the period 
1843-60 but three remain unto this 
present. The period 1843-60 accom- 
plished a net gain of six parishes and ten 
stations, of which latter seven became 
parishes. But this is not all the measure 
of gain in this period, significant of the 
labors of the clergy and the interest of 
the people. The older parishes showed 
growth in communicant and financial 
strength and material equipment. The 
expanding growth of three parishes, 
Niles, Grand Rapids and Kalamazoo, 
necessitated the replacement of their 
original church with a new edifice. 


The story of a great commonwealth 
in the making is but meagerly told in a 
few paragraphs with little space for the 
pulsing and colorful flow of persistent ST. THOMAS, BATTLE CREEK 
immigration. Westward the stream of 
settlers pressed over the Chicago Roadand the Territorial Road and flowed out 
to settle on the land and in towns and villages. Farmers, traders, veterans of 
the War of 1812, city folk, doctor, lawyer, merchant, the poor man with his cow, 
chickens and hogs sought the new country. The census of 1850 showed that 
185,387 immigrants had come into the state in the decade since 1840, a popu- 
lation increase of 87%. The 1850 census gave the population of the state 397,- 
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654. In the decade 1850-60 351,459 immigrants came into the state, an increase 
of 88% over the 1850 population, which swelled the state population to 749,- 
113. Michigan was growing up. Village population rose to town figures, not- 
ably by 1860 in Battle Creek, Coldwater, Kalamazoo, Marshall and Niles. In 
1847 the Holland Dutch immigration under Pastor Van Raalte setiled around 
the present city of Holland and began making furniture, growing celery and 
tulips. “King Strang” was ruling his Mormons on Beaver Island. Runaway 
slaves from the South were being passed along the “Underground Railroad” 
in southern Michigan with stations at Cassopolis, Schoolcraft, Battle Creek, 
Marshall and Coldwater en route to Canada and freedom. 


Industrially the young state was expanding. Railroads, on paper and on 
actual right of way, were projected. In 1846 the Michigan Central had reached 
Kalamazoo from Detroit. This state-owned railroad was sold to private owner- 
ship and had been extended to New Buffalo on Lake Michigan. By 1858 the 
Detroit and Milwaukee from Pontiac reached Grand Rapids. The Grand Rapids 
and Indiana ran south from that city to the state line and the Grand Rapids 
and Mackinaw ran north and the Grand Rapids and Fort Wayne had its terminal 
in Grand Rapids. By 1840 Grand Rapids was laying the foundations for its 
great furniture industry. The coming lumber industry was foreshadowed by 
the sixty-one sawmills in operation in the state. In 1844 and 48 copper mining 
had begun in Keweenaw and Ontonagon counties. In that former year the 
erratic behavior of Burt’s surveyors’ compasses had led to the discovery of the 
great iron resources of the northern peninsfla. 


Let us look at what these years brought to the fortunes of the parishes. 


St. Joseph’s ecclesiastical history in this period is brief in its record of 
little accomplished. Bishop McCoskry visited the village April 25, 1844, and 
has this to say: “A few years since there was an excellent congregation in this 
village; owing to the severe pecuniary embarrassments at that period, the 
village was almost deserted and of course the congregation dwindled away. 
With increasing prosperity of the country, this village has rapidly increased in 
numbers and now presents an excellent place for missionary effort. The few 
friends of the Church who remained through good and evil report are still 
devoted and anxious for regular services. The Rev. Mr. Engle, the missionary 
at Niles, visits them as often as possible. St. Joseph, from its position in a 
commercial point of view, will be a large and thriving place. It behooves us to 
have a missionary settled there as soon as possible.” In 1844-45 the Rev. Eleazar 
A. Greenleaf, rector of Trinity Church, Marshall, officiated once. With this 
the record closes. 

Trinity, Niles, enjoyed two long rectorships in the period 1843-60 and 
the beginning of a third: the Rev. George B. Engle, who states that he began 
his work in May, 1843, and continued in charge until Mar. 9, 1850; the Rev. 
Hiram Adams, Sept. 17, 1850, to June 16, 1855; and after a three years’ 
vacancy, the Rev. Joseph F. Phillips was called July 25, 1858, for a rectorship 
of nearly eight years. 
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Conditions and prospects did not seem so bright when Mr. Engle took 
charge. He found the condition of the parish doubtful, so much so that he 
realized the spirit expressed by Esther, “Fast ye for me, and neither eat nor 
drink three days, night or day: I also and my maidens will fast likewise; and 
so I will go in unto the king; and if I perish, I perish.” He could find only 
thirteen communicants and very few persons felt any interest in the concerns 
of the parish. Few and far between, he says, were those who would say Amen 
to the prayers of the sanctuary. But “a few drops of the dew of His blessing,” 
as he thankfully phrased it, resulted in a considerable increase in the congrega- 
tion and the Sunday School, and prospects brightened. Bishop McCoskry made 
a visitation April 26, 1844, and reported that he had never found the parish 
in so prosperous a condition. So, like Esther’s, Mr. Engle’s mission was success- 
ful. Further encouragement in October of that year came in Mr. Engle’s ap- 
pointment as a missionary of the Domestic Committee with a salary grant of 
$150, increased in 1846 to $250. The expenses of the parish hitherto had been 
met by a few persons. The parish share of his salary in 1846-47 was fixed at 
$230, giving him a total of less than five hundred dollars to support a family 
of eight. In 1845 Mr. Engle was able to report that his two years’ labors had 
nearly trebled the number of communicants, reporting thirty-eight communi- 
cants, with five teachers and thirty children in the Sunday School. The com- 
municant list rose to forty-one in 1846. All was not placid in the religious life 
of the little community. A band of Fourierites, ‘radicalism, fanaticism and 
protracted-meetingism” furnished spiritual emotionalism and the Church decided 
that in quietness and confidence lay its strength. His outside activities included 
services at Cassopolis, White Pigeon, Paw Paw, and Buchanan. In these he 
feels that the harvest had been more limited than he could have wished but 
hopes that time, patience and perseverance may be granted, together with the 
early and latter rain, and that his efforts may be so sanctified as to cause him 
who goeth forth weeping to return again with joy, bringing his sheaves with 
him. 

During the rector’s absence east the services were read by the senior warden 
acting as lay reader. An event of interest that year was a visit from Jackson 
Kemper, Missionary Bishop of the Northwest. 


In 1849 the parish purchased its first rectory, a house and lot on the corner 
of Broad and Fifth streets. The purchase price was seven hundred dollars. 
$304.50 was given by Mrs. Elizabeth Lardner and friends of Philadelphia and 
$315.16 subscribed by citizens of Niles and vicinity. The good ladies of the 
parish went to work and raised $135 by a fair which sum was expended in 
outside blinds, painting and repairs. Mr. Engle resigned Feb. 1, 1850. The 
fruits of his labors added sixty to the communicant list but deaths and twenty- 
four removals left the number at forty-six, a substantial increase over the thirteen 
found when he took charge. 


The Rev. Hiram Adams was called to the rectorship Sept. 17, 1850. His 
salary was stated to be fixed at $400, but there was a saving clause that it should 
expand to whatever beyond that sum the subscriptions produced, But evidently 
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finances were difficult, for during the latter part of his rectorship he was obliged 


to take a position as a teacher to eke out his salary. Both town and parish 


suffered from removals during Mr. Adams’ time but at the close of his rector- 
ship in 1855 he reported fifty communicants. He resigned June 17, 1855. 


The parish then faced a three years’ vacancy but was not idle. It is re- 
corded that “the ladies held service, Wednesday and Friday during Lent, at 
the residence of Mrs. Penrose, conducting the evening service alternately and 
the congregation sometimes reached the number of thirty ladies.” Lay readers 
Landon and Glen read services in the Presbyterian church. The Sunday School 
was kept up by Mrs. Joslyn in the Congregational church. The Ladies’ Aid 
Society was active and from 1856 to 1861 paid in $1400 to the building com- 
mittee. 


The old frame church was falling into disrepair and was so uncomfortable 
that in the winter of 1854-55 the vestry rented the Congregational church for 
services, and the old church, unfit for use, was abandoned. Necessity as well 
as progress indicated a new church and in 1855 a subscription paper was cir- 
culated. The parsonage was likewise out of repair and it was sold. The old 
church was sold for $106, the old organ netted five dollars and a clean sweep 
of the old properties cleared the ground for a new start. A building committee 
was appointed by the vestry and in August of 1856 work was commenced with 
a subscription list of $3000. It was the spring of 1858 before the new brick 
church, stated in 1934 to be the nave of the present building, was ready for 
occupancy. During its construction Church services and Sunday School were 
held in a building back of the church, purchased from the Congregationalists, 
known as “the old mud church.” Dr. McMurdy in his “History of Trinity 
Church and Parish” is authority for the statement: “April 9 (1860) R. C. 
Paine, chairman of the Building Committee, reported the cost of the church 
to date $6374.97; that $6056.56 had been paid, and a debt remained of $318.41 
advanced by him.” The building and furnishing of this substantial church, with 
little outside help and during a period of commercial depression, bearing heavily 
upon the means of the few devoted Churchmen of the parish, was a signal ac- 
complishment. 

The parish, thus equipped with its new edifice, received a fresh impetus in 
the coming of the Rev. Joseph F. Phillips, July 25, 1858. He held the first 
services in the new church April 25, 1858, before his formal call as rector. 
In his first report he notes that lay zeal in maintaining Church services, Sun- 
day School and organizations had kept the parish from disintegration during 
the vacancy. He is impressed with the new and “elegant” church edifice ap- 
proaching completion and mentions the laudable, if necessary, disposition on 
the part of the vestry to satisfy all claims against the church before its con- 
secration. “The vestry have derived essential aid in the building of their church 
from the active and persevering exertions of a female association in the parish, 
which has, within the last three years, raised and paid to the vestry nearly one 
thousand dollars.” In respect to the Church’s influence and attitude in the com- 
munity he has these sensible thoughts, quoted because they illustrate the 
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Church’s general position in the period and the new land: “The congregation 
is slowly but steadily increasing; and the Church, with her orderly and 
decent services is gaining favor, especially among the more intelligent and 
sober-minded in the community. Our congregation has, in a great measure, 
escaped that spirit of fanaticism which has so generally, of late, prevailed 
around us. Our people, for the most part, have an intelligent attachment to 
their Church; they are satisfied with her simple rites, her primitive creeds, and 
her Scriptural teaching. Thus far, the result of renewed ministrations has been 
a regular and increasing attendance on the services of the sanctuary, more 
religious sensibility in the congregation, and a deeper-toned and more devout, 
though unostentatious, piety among the communicants; and, on the whole, the 
present state of the parish affords fair promise, both temporally and spiritually, 
Deo favenie, of healthy increment and stable permanence.” 


The church was consecrated on Sunday morning, April 15, 1859, by Bishop 
McCoskry. Assisting in the happy function were the Rev. Dr. Cuming, rector 
of St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids, and the Rev. L. N. Freeman, rector of St. John’s, 
Kalamazoo. Indicative of the new life opening for the parish was the presenta- 
tion in the evening of a class of twenty for confirmation. In 1860 sixty-five 
communicants were reported, with sixty-five in the Sunday School and a Bible 
class of twenty-five. 


In December of this year misfortune befell the rector in the destruction by 
fire of his house, furniture and a library of eleven hundred volumes. Citizens, 
lodges, generous friends in the town and elsewhere and former parishes came 
to his aid. Dr. Armitage of Detroit and Dr. Dix of New York donated theo- 
logical works. 


The period of 1843-60 in the life of St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids, is coincident 
with the rectorship of the Rev. Francis H. Cuming, D.D., and the parish would 
have been unresponsive indeed if it had not acted responsively to the zeal, 
energy and indefatigable labors of this unusually endowed servant of God. 
“Filled with enthusiasm and buoyant with hope, he threw himself into the work 
with that nervous activity which he so abundantly possessed; an untiring hand 
guided by an ever active brain.” So does Col. C. M. Calkins characterize him 
who knew him personally. Under his rectorship St. Mark’s began to assume the 
leadership that has marked its career. 


For nearly a year and a half, since Melancthon Hoyt’s resignation, in 
May, 1842, the parish had been vacant. But in that period lay interest and 
responsibility had operated to prevent a total stagnation. That it was destitute 
of a pastor did not mean that it was destitute of the opportunity for divine 
worship. Lay readers kept up the services and kept the church open on 
Sundays. The Rev. Montgomery Schuyler of Marshall visited the parish to 
prepare a class for confirmation in anticipation of the Bishop’s visitation. 


The Rev. Francis H. Cuming, D.D., rector of St. Andrew’s, Ann Arbor, 
was called to the rectorship and began his duties Oct 1, 1843. He was guar- 
anteed a salary of four hundred dollars per annum, the church to bear the 
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expense of transporting his household goods, for which transaction the vestry 
advised him to ship his goods to Detroit and thence by boat around the lakes 
to Grand River. The estimated cost should not exceed three shillings a barrel, 
they thought. A house was rented for him at a figure which would be a 
despair to later profiteers, the rental being one dollar a week. Five acres of 
ground went with the dwelling house to pasture the good doctor’s four cows. 


It was heartening that within a year after the new rector took charge 
the church had to be enlarged. This operation was effected by the novel 
expedient of sawing the building in half, moving one end twenty feet back 
and inserting a section, thus accommodating twenty-two new pews. A vestry 
room was added. Also heartening was an increase of salary to five hundred ~ 
dollars, the gift of a clerical robe by the ladies of the parish and twenty-five 
dollars that he might attend the General Convention in Philadelphia. The 
Sunday School was flourishing under charge of the rector in which the children 
were required to learn the Catechism, “and at a recent public examination 
of the scholars, on Sunday, in the church, good evidence was furnished that 
the teachers had not labored in vain.” Thirty communicants were reported 
in 1843, forty-three in 1844, and fifty-eight in 1855. An advertisement in 
the Grand Rapids Enquirer of Jan. 16, 1846, had this announcement: “Rev. 
Mr. Cuming’s Bible Class. Lesson 25. St. Matthew X. Q. 1. What doctrine 


is intended to be inculcated, verses 29-31?” 


With the increased and substantial progress of the parish thoughts and 
plans of rector and vestry turned toward a more commodious and repre- 
sentative building. In his report of 1844-45 Dr. Cuming modestly says: 
“Should the Great Head of the Church be pleased to bless us for the year 
to come, as he has the year past, we shall be compelled to make more 
room for the congregation. We already begin to think, though we hardly dare 
to think loud, about erecting a new and more commodious house of worship.” 
Growth and progress soon forced these thoughts to be translated into action. 
The first step of changing dreams into realities was the selection of a site 
for the proposed new building. The location and acquisition of the site of the 
first church is narrated by Col. Calkins: “. . . Messrs. Charles H. Carroll 
and Lucius Lyon had donated a piece of ground on the northwest corner of 
Division and Bronson streets, and the society enlarged the site by the purchase 
of the lot adjoining on the west, paying therefor the sum of one hundred 
dollars.” Quoting Col. Calkins again: “The rapid development of the lower 
town induced the parish officers to secure a site for church purposes somewhat 
farther south, and two lots were purchased, located on what was known as 
‘Prospect Hill.’ The present location on Division street was, however, pre- 
ferred; and negotiations were commenced for an exchange. . . . Mr. Amos 
Rathbone offered to exchange two lots on Division street for two lots on 
Prospect Hill, with the proviso that he should be released from his subscrip- 
tion of twenty-five dollars. This proposition was declined. But a compromise 
was finally effected, which resulted in the exchange of properties. . . .” The 
further history of the original church is told in the “Story of St. Mark’s”: 
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“On leaving the original church building, the vestry sold it to the Baptist 
Society, who used it from 1848 until 1856. Later it was moved to the corner 
of Library and Division and occupied by the First Reformed church. Even- 
tually it became commercial property and was used as such until demolished 
to permit the erection of the Murray building.” 

A subscription list of money, materials and labor was obtained. In 
January, 1846, Dr. Cuming went east to solicit financial help and of the funds 
thus raised, five or six hundred dollars was available for the building of 
the new church at Grand Rapids. The ladies of St. Mark’s raised two hundred 
dollars, “the avails of their industry,” and the rector speculates, “if a fair 
amount of what was subscribed by the inhabitants of the village can be 
realized,” the building whose walls were already up, would be carried far 
toward its completion. 

The cornerstone was laid June 9, 1847, by Dr. Cuming, assisted by the 
Rev. Joseph S. Large of Marshall, the address being made by the Rev. Mr. 
Cole of Kalamazoo. “Notwithstanding the threatening appearance of the 
weather, a large concourse of persons attended. The Grand Rapids Band was 
also present and performed several pieces of music in their best style.” 

The new house of worship was occupied in October, 1848. This is the 
present church building, minus the present towers and transepts. It was a 
parallelogram in shape, of the same width as now, but in length extending 
only from the front to a point about twenty feet from the transept corners. 
It was constructed of river limestone. In 1851 the two stone towers were 
added and choir and transepts in 1855. The church was consecrated by Bishop 
McCoskry on the Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity, Sept. 9, 1849. The function 
was coincident with the first meeting of Convocation in accordance with the 
canon passed at the previous diocesan convention with the consequent attend- 
ance of several clergy, Rev. Messrs. Charles C. Taylor of Ann Arbor, Phineas 
Smith, missionary at large, Hiram Adams, Robert S. Elder of Jonesville and 
Henry Safford of Battle Creek. Bishop McCoskry’s reactions to it were, 
materially: “it is the largest church we have west of Detroit;” spiritually, 
“in every respect well calculated to impress the worshippers with devout and 
holy feelings.” The vestry passed a resolution commending the rector’s 
untiring zeal, perseverance, industry and private sacrifices in the erection of 
their goodly temple, and while confessing their inability to reward him here, 
expressed the hope that his recompense would be adequate in that temple not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 


Dr. Cuming’s wide vision conceived the plan of a seminary of learning. 
It was to embrace at first an academical course of instruction and as its 
means were amplified, to expand in a collegiate foundation. The plan 
envisioned for this institution of learning was of sufficient extent and merit 
to meet the educational wants of the diocese. In this, the Bishop was entirely 
sympathetic. In his convention address of 1850 he expressed his views of its 
importance and practicability: “There is another subject to which I would 
call your attention, viz., Christian education. Hitherto, as a Church, we have 
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done but little in this diocese on this subject. Our resources have been so 
feeble, and the demand for ministerial effort so great, that this subject has been 
in a great degree overlooked. The time has now arrived when it becomes 
us to consider our duty in this respect. For want of Church provision, the 
children of the Church have been given into other hands to develop their 
minds and hearts. ... We owe it to them and to the Church, that they should 
not be brought up in strange folds.” 

The subject was brought before the convention of 1847 and by resolution 
the Standing Committee was appointed a special committee to inquire into 
the expediency of establishing within the diocese an institution for academical, 
collegiate and theological learning, to negotiate for its location and to report 
a suitable plan for the same at their next meeting. The Standing Committee 
reported progress to the convention of 1848, their sub-committee had con- 
sidered sites and had found a favorable reaction to the idea in general and 
asked for more time. However, they seemed unable to deal with the matter 
and at the convention of 1849 requested it to be referred back to convention. 
This issued in a convention resolution that the Standing Committee appoint an 
agent to collect funds for the proposed institution and select a location. 


In 1850 a charter was obtained from the state legislature authorizing the 
establishment of an institution for academic, collegiate and theological learning, 
to be located in Grand Rapids and to be known as St. Mark’s College. The 
convention of 1850 by resolution heard the news with satisfaction, pledged 
its full and cordial approbation and further resolved that two sets of agents 
be appointed by the Bishop, one to secure subscriptions for the purpose of 
paying the salary of one professor at St. Mark’s College for one year, fixing 
the salary limit at eight hundred dollars, and the other agent or agents to 
solicit donations for the general purposes of the college. 


It was evidently due to Dr. Cuming’s zeal and influence that the institution 
was located at Grand Rapids, for a letter in the Grand Rapids Enquirer in 
1849 urged citizens of that community to rally to the support of the projected 
institution in view of a rumor that it was to be located in Detroit. Dr. Cumings 
pointed out to the citizens that Grand Rapids was a healthy and central location 
for the college, and “while the developing resources of this section, the improve- 
ment of the water power on the river and other business enterprises are pushing 
this village to a certain goal of prosperity and wealth, the intellectual wants 
of the rising generation are wisely and freely provided for.” To what extent 
Grand Rapids afforded financial assistance is not clear. The Bishop stated 
in his convention address of 1851: “The inhabitants (of Grand Rapids) had 
made the most liberal offers for the advantages in prospect, and have furnished 
the means to commence at once the erection of suitable buildings,” and 
President Taylor bears testimony, “The inhabitants of Grand Rapids have 
come nobly forward to its support, both by their donations and_ their 
patronage.” 


The incorporators of “St. Mark’s College and Schools,” as its title is 
given in its catalogue of 1850-51, were Bishop McCoskry, ex-officio President 
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of the Trustees, who were: Rev. Messrs. F. H. Cuming, Grand Rapids, Chas. 
C. Taylor, Grand Rapids, A. S. Hollister, Hamburg, C. Reighley, Flint, D. T. 
Grinnel, Jackson, Henry Safford, Battle Creek, S. Goodale, Kalamazoo, and 
James Selkrig, Wayland; laymen, C. C. Trowbridge, H. P. Baldwin, Detroit, 
J. A. Welles, Ann Arbor, Ira C. Bacchus, M.D., Jackson, G. C. Gibbs, Marshall, 
and J. M. Nelson, Alonzo Platt, M.D., George Kendall and Hon. John Almy, 
Grand Rapids. 

At the first meeting of the trustees held in Detroit May 18, 1850, the 
charter was accepted. It granted the privilege of founding and maintaining 
a preparatory department and the Trustees authorized Dr. Cuming to put 
the preparatory department for females into operation, and the fist term of 
this department commenced in the spring of 1850 with fifty pupils. Col. Calkins 
is authority for the statement that the school was held in rooms in a house on 
Lyon Street between Bostwick and Division. At a meeting of the Trustees in 
September, 1850, the Rev. Charles C. Taylor was elected President of the 
College and at the same time an arrangement was made to have the male 
department go into operation under the charge and instruction of Mr. D. D. 
Van Antwerp. Col. Calkins says that the vestry and Sunday School rooms 
adjoining the church were used for this department. The enrollment in this 
department was sixty-two. The attendance grew, the catalogue for 1851-52 
showing an enrollment of 224 students, 98 males and 126 females. Bishop 
McCoskry commented: “The preparatory schools of St. Mark’s College are 
in a most prosperous condition. If they receive the fostering care of the 
members of our Church in this diocese, we can without much difficulty and 
free from all pecuniary embarrassment, establish such an institution as the 
wants of the Church now imperatively demand. The most energetic efforts 
have been made by the president and the three professors connected with him. 
The system of instruction is as high and thorough as any school or college 
in the land, and churchmen can now have their sons and daughters educated 
at home, not only intellectually, but also in the sound and evangelical principles 
of the Church.” 

The faculty in 1851-52 was as follows: the Rev. Charles C. Taylor, A.M., 
president, professor of mathematics, natural philosophy and astronomy; the 
Rev. Francis H. Cuming, D.D., professor of moral and intellectual philosophy; 
the Rev. David D. Van Antwerp, A.B., professor of Latin, Greek and Hebrew; 
Mr. Daniel B. Lyon, AB., professor of geology, evidences of Christianity and 
political economy; Mr. Aaron R. Van Antwerp, principal of the primary 
department; Miss Jeanette A. Hollister, principal of the female department 
and teacher of French; Miss Tirzah Moore, assistant. The curriculum em- 
braced a full course of instruction in literature, science, and the arts, ancient 
and modern languages and theology. Other departments, including law and 
medicine, were projected. 

In 1851 the “First Part of a Musical Geography Designed to make the 
Dry Portions of Geography more interesting” was published to be used as a 
text book in the school. “The names of mountains, rivers and lakes, etc., being 
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woven into easy rhyme, and when necessary, made to move to the voice of 
song, in a manner so as to be speedily learned and long remembered. Arranged 
for the use of schools connected with St. Mark’s College by D. B. Lyon.” 
Michigan was thus versified: 


“And first great Michigan behold, 
Encompassed mostly by its lakes; 

Here enterprize is on the wing, 
And fevers shake their way to health. . . 

Here roads are built, and o’er them bounds, 6 
The fiery, friend-like steed of steam.” 


In his report to the convention of 1851 President Taylor outlined as the 
policy of the infant institution a bold step in scholastic ideals and an antici- 
pation of later developments in the educational world: “. . . the fact is 
alleged that for minds of every capacity, students with every variety of taste 
and disposition, and for young men preparing themselves for all the profes- 
sions and industrial pursuits of life, colleges have but one system of discipline, 
one almost invariable routine of study. The dwarf and the giant, the farmer 
and the civil engineer, the merchant and the artisan, the professional student 
and the statesman, must not only be thrust into the same crucible, but their 
character must be cast in the same antiquated and rigid mould. The course of 
study at St. Mark’s will, so far as is possible, be so arranged, that with the 
approbation of the faculty, the guardians of the pupils may select the course 
which shall best qualify the student for usefulness and eminence, whatever 
occupation or profession may be chosen. Students will be received for any 
portion of time and permitted to pursue the studies of such classes as shall be 
considered most appropriate to their attainments and: designs, and on leaving 
can receive a certificate of their matriculation, standing and requirements. 
Whenever anyone shall have pursued a course of study fully equivalent 
(however it may differ) to the course of study in the University of Michigan, 
and shall have sustained in it a satisfactory examination, he shall be entitled 
to the degree of A.B.; and when a student can sustain a similar examination 
in the course of study required in either of the professions, he can receive a 
diploma accordingly.” 

President Taylor pointed out that buildings, library, apparatus of every 
description, with endowments for professorships and scholarships were needed 
to place the college upon a permanent and independent foundation and asked, 
with no little anxiety, of the members of the Church aid in sustaining their 
own institution. 


Col. Calkins states: “In 1851 steps were taken toward the purchase of 
suitable grounds, with a view to the erection of more commodious and con- 
venient quarters, and a site was finally obtained near the corner of Lyon street 
and College avenue; but no further action was taken, and the name of the 
latter thoroughfare is all that is now left to indicate the local habitation of the 
enterprise.” 
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The life of St. Mark’s College was some thirty months. Both Col. Calkins 
and Charles C. Trowbridge conclude that its failure lay in the fact that the 
enterprise was “in advance of the time.” Such explanation is not merely 
inadequate but incorrect. Its failure more evidently stems from the fact that 
it was able only to muster local support and at the best the financial backing 
of a diocese weak in financial resources. A diocesan policy to “build itself” 
has distinct limitations, in direct ratio not to devotion and interest, but to the 
financial abilities of the faithful. 

In addition to his duties at the College, the Rev. C. C. Taylor acted as 
assistant rector at St. Mark’s Church, and labored as missionary in Kent 
County, which assistance enabled Dr. Cuming to do some outside work. David 
D. Van Antwerp, professor of Latin, Greek and Hebrew in the College, was 
ordained to the diaconate in St. Mark’s June 1, 1851, and on Oct. 8 Daniel B. 
Lyon, professor of geology, etc., in the College, was ordered deacon. . Dr. 
Cuming’s reports in these years expressed the hope that the community was 
becoming more and more imbued with sound Church principles, satisfaction 
that the parish is at peace, with further hope that the spiritual condition of 
the members of the parish will better comport with the privilege they enjoy. 

The enlargement of the church in 1855 consisted in construction of a 
transept forty-five by eighty-five feet, affording seventy new pews, which made 
in all one hundred seventy pews in the building. On the First Sunday 
after Easter, March 30, 1856, Bishop McCoskry reopened and consecrated the 
enlarged St. Mark’s and ordained Henry Banwell to the diaconate. The impres- 
sion St. Mark’s of that time made upon one of the visiting clergymen the 
Bishop quotes: “It is a magnificent stone edifice, Gothic in style, strong, massive, 
and of just proportions, reminding one of some of the old cathedrals. All of its 
arrangements evince correct taste and an intelligent notion of what a house 
of God should be. It is indeed one of the noblest edifices ever undertaken 
and erected in the diocese.” 


The Bishop’s visitation April 18, 1858, was notable in the ordination to 
the diaconate of Robert Wood, missionary in Kent County, and a confirmation 
class of fifty-five persons. This, the Bishop noted, was the largest class he ever 
confirmed in any parish in the diocese at one time. The parochial report for 
that year gives two hundred fifty communicants, Sunday School scholars 
and teachers and Bible class two hundred sixty, and contributions to the 
amount of $2413. This relatively large sum does not include pew rents or other 
items of parish support. In the table is an item of $1200 given by the congre- 
gation towards the erection of vestry, Sunday School and lecture room. $80.44 
was given by the Sunday School for the east window of the church, plus a gift 
of $20 the next year in its full payment, and $90 for a carpet for the church. 
The next year’s special items include contributions of $139 for finishing the 
lecture room, of which sum the Sunday School gave fifteen dollars, and $28 
for finishing and furnishing the vestry room. In the 1860 financial report the 
heart of the Rev. Robert Wood was gladdened by a cash gift of a hundred 


dollars at a donation party. A sewing school for poor children, with instruc- 
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tion in sewing, singing and simple religious truths, was conducted on Saturday 
afternoons in the lecture room of the church by several ladies with an attend- 
ance during the year of one hundred seven children. Relief of the poor, 
in money, and clothing, figure in the rector’s report of the period. 


The Rev. Montgomery Schuyler resigned Trinity, Marshall, on Easter 
Monday, 1844. He regretfully took his leave, remembering the uninterrupted 
kindness that marked all his relations with the parish, and looking back on 
the three years’ increase of the congregation and recognizing true piety and 
Christian zeal among them, “still they are but a little flock without much 
pecuniary strength,’ commended them to the Bishop’s care. 


During the period 1843-60, the parish had seven rectors, the majority 
averaging two years’ stay. Dr. Strong stayed five years. The reason for 
short tenures of rectorships is not clear, since the testimony of the clergy is 
almost invariably of kind treatment by the parish, and of its increasing pros- 
perity. Bishop McCoskry comments on his visitation in 1845 that few, if any, 
of the parishes of the diocese are in better condition and notes the praiseworthy 
efforts of vestry and ladies of the parish to clear off indebtedness. “From its 
very commencement its members have shown a zeal and energy in the cause 
of Christ.”” The communicant list grew from sixty-seven in 1843 to a high mark 
of one hundred nineteen in 1857, dropping to ninety-eight in 1860. The 
Rev. Eleazar A. Greenleaf took charge of the parish July 1, 1844. He reported 
eighty-two communicants and a Sunday School of thirty-six. He was a mission- 
ary of the Domestic Committee and the parish received a grant of one hundred 
fifty dollars toward his support. He resigned in 1846. 


He was succeeded Nov. 1, 1846, by the Rev. Joseph S. Large, whose term 
of service was but one year, resigning Nov. 1, 1847. He bears witness to the 
prosperous condition of the parish temporally and spiritually. The outstanding 
feature of his rectorship seems to have been the improvements in the church 
and of the grounds. Fence, trees and grass caught the eye of the Bishop and 
secured his commendation. In this good work the ladies assisted to the 
amount of one hundred sixty dollars, realized from a sale of fancy articles, 
which undertaking has a familiar ring to the modern ears. 


During the interim before the coming of the Rev. Hiram Adams, Sept. 15, 
1848, Enos L. Freeman was licensed as lay reader and lay services were kept 
up. The Rev. R. S. Adams of Battle Creek occasionally officiated. The Rev. 
Hiram Adams resigned in April, 1850, reporting perfect harmony in the parish. 
The report for 1849-50 is made by Daniel Hudson, warden, and in noting the 
payment of bills there is the faint intimation of lack of proper budgeting in 
the hope expressed that “nothing will occur to require future liabilities beyond 
our immediate means of meeting.” He closes his report with the ardent hope 
“(may) blessings more abundantly cheer our onward course.” 


The Rev. Alvah Guion took charge Oct. 1, 1850, likewise for a two-year 
period. He notes the formation of a “Female Aid Society,” which was what 
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they called the Women’s Guild of that day, which, he reports, was laboring 
to aid in the erection of a parsonage. Mr. Guion resigned in April, 1852. 


He was succeeded in April, 1852, by the Rev. Henry N. Strong, deacon, 
who was ordained to the priesthood in his parish church Nov. 16th of that 
same year. The visiting clergy assisting at the function were the Rev. Messrs. 
Daniel T. Grinnell, Jackson, Samuel Goodale, V. Spalding, Saginaw, and Daniel 
Lyon, Battle Creek. Mr. Strong’s call to the rectorship was on April 5, 1853. 
His rectorship lasted until Aug. 31, 1857, over five years. It was during his 
time that agitation commenced for a new church. He comments: “The con- 
eregation is constantly increasing and the worth of souls demands a convenient 
place, where the poor may have the Gospel preached unto them.” For the new 
church “we are but waiting to ‘count the cost.’” This hope was not to be 
realized until 1861 and for the present they contented themselves with repairing 
and painting the old church. The year’s financial report contains an item of 
two hundred twenty-five dollars for this purpose. A further step towards 
realization of hope for a new church came in the sale of the old building and 
lot to the German Lutherans in April, 1858. The price was $2000. Pending 
payment in full of this transaction, the parish continued to use its old build- 
ing. A new site, the lot on which the present church stands, was purchased 
for $1124.40. When the Lutherans complied with the terms of sale the services 
were held in a public hall. On July 2, 1860, it was voted to build the new 
church, but work was not begun upon it until April, 1861. 


The Rev. Charles Jones was rector from Nov. 30, 1857, to Dec. 12, 1859. 
His successor was the Rev. Seth Smith Chapin who took charge the first 
Sunday in May, 1860. 


St. James’, Constantine, and St. Stephen’s, Edwardsburg, were two pioneer 
parishes lost to the Church in the period 1843-60. The Rev. W. N. Lyster held 


services once in Constantine in 1844. 


The convention of 1850 passed a resolution holding itself responsible to 
the Missionary Committee of the diocese to the amount of $1500 for the 
conventional year, for the support of missions within the diocese. With this 
pledge the Committee proceeded to appoint six missionaries to work in various 
counties, Kent, Saginaw, Livingston, St. Joseph and Shiawassee and Ingham. 
The Rev. H. M. Roberts was appointed to St. Joseph County, missionary to 
Centerville, Constantine and parts adjacent.” 


He commenced his labors on the First Sunday in Advent, 1850. He does 
not state where he made his headquarters. He found nineteen communicants in 
the county: Constantine, 5; Centerville, 2; White Pigeon, 4; Mottville, 1; 
and Sturgis Prairie, 7. Evidently he held services at all these points. He found 
much prejudice and opposition to be overcome but enjoyed a steady increase 
in attendance. At Constantine and White Pigeon he found some truly pious 
communicants. His most flattering prospect seems to have been Sturgis Prairie 
and he has a vision of its future growth into a town of importance. His term 
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of service was brief and the effort of the Church in St. Joseph County again 
went into abeyance. 


The period 1843-60 was for St. Luke’s parish, Kalamazoo, a season of sub- 
stantial progress with some noteworthy features. A new church was built, and 
what is more, enlarged two years later, the parish ceased to be a mission station 
and a second parish, St. John’s, came into existence in the town. 


The Rev. Hugh Kelly’s rectorship terminated Jan. 25, 1845. There was 
but a short vacancy and services had been “regularly performed by one or two 
gentlemen of the parish.” 


An interesting illustration of the method and requirements of vestries of 
the time in seeking a minister is suggested in a letter of St. Luke’s vestry, dated 
Feb. 6, 1845, after Mr. Kelly’s departure in January, addressed to the President 
of Geneva College, Geneva, N. Y., invoking his aid in information concerning 
available candidates. They describe their town as “pleasant and healthy,” their 
church as “small but comfortable,” with hopes for a better one, and offer a 
salary of five hundred dollars. In return for these advantages they seek a 
“pious, devoted, prudent man, and should he have a wife, she ought to be one 
that would act well her part. We want also a talented man, one who is acquainted 
with the world as well as his books, who can conciliate those that are without 
the Church as well as within, without compromising his character as a Christian 
man.” After placing this rather large order they intimated a substitute, “if 
we cannot get such a one as we have asked for, we wish to approximate as near 
to it as possible.” 


On July 20, 1845, the Rev. Aziel Dow Cole, D.D.,S.T.D., assumed charge. 
Dr. Cole’s reaction to the town which was to be the scene of his labors was 
similar to Mr. Foote’s. The census of 1840 gives Kalamazoo’s population 2473, 
which in 1850 had risen to 5855. A young community which more than doubles 
in size was not unusual in a new country, but it gave indications of the future. 
“The community was such as early settlers in western towns know well. No 
one appeared to have been born there. There was a large population of young 
men, many of them from cultivated and refined eastern homes, most agreeable 
companions, all eager to make their fortunes, and most of them taking present 
life happily and confident in the future.” 


No doubt one of the new rector’s first acts was to view his new church. 
He found it small and uninviting both without and within, set up on wooden 
corner-posts. As he gazed somewhat dubiously. at it, several sheep tumbled 
out of the open door. History. does not state how many sheep there were, 
“several” is two or more, but of sheep in his ecclesiastical fold the good doctor 
found at this time thirty. His first report chronicles the purchase of an organ 
by the ladies of the parish, for which they raised the sum of $142. This the 
rector commends as doing great things and says they had not grown weary in 
well-doing. His Communion alms amounted to $42.63, which were ordinarily 
devoted to the relief of the poor. Not finding any, he considered the church 
in most need and bought a surplice and lamps for the evening service, 
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At a vestry meeting May 7, 1846, a resolution was passed: “To proceed 
as soon as possible to erect a church building of brick, on or near the site of 
the present one, to be of the dimensions of about forty feet by sixty feet,” and 
appointed a building committee. Dr. Cole stated in his report of 1846 that 
the sum of $2000 or more had been subscribed. The plans for the new church 
were drawn by Richard Upjohn, the well known church architect of New York. 
Until the erection of the new building services were held in the court house. 

The corner stone of the new church was laid by Bishop McCoskry Sept. 
3, 1846. Quoted from “A Chronological Souvenir of St. Luke’s Church:” “The 
procession formed in front of the residence of Chief Justice Ransom. A list of 
the deposits was read by the Rev. Mr. Taylor of St. Andrew’s Church, Ann 
Arbor. On the way to the site, the choir chanted the Laudate and the Gloria 
in Excelsis. The address was delivered by the rector.” The form of service 
used was that set forth by Bishop Hobart. In the box under the corner stone 
they placed a Bible, a Prayer Book, journals of the last General Convention 
and diocesan convention, copies of the Kalamazoo Gazette and the Michigan 
Telegraph, a manuscript containing a list of the officers of the parish, an 
almanac for the year 1846 and for good measure dropped in a silver coin of 
United States currency. On the Sunday after Ascension, 1848, the new church 
was so far finished as to permit the first service to be held, worship and Sunday 
School having been conducted in the court house during building operations, 
and on June 7th and 8th the fourteenth convention of the diocese was held in 
it. Notable among the lay delegates to the convention was the presence of 
Penacea, described as a “chief”? from the Griswold Mission. 

This was the second church of St. Luke’s. “A Chronological Souvenir 
of St. Luke’s Church” has a picture of the building with the notation “corner 
of Main and Park streets.”” Bishop McCoskry in his convention address has 
this to say about it: “It is the first real Church edifice created in the diocese 
and I irust will be followed by those parishes now about to erect church 
buildings. The plan is from Mr. Upjohn of New York, who has done more 
to provide suitable houses for the worship of God, and for promoting reverence 
for holy things, than any man in our country.” When it is considered that 
St. Luke’s parish numbered at this time only forty-four communicants in a 
new frontier town, the construction of this edifice is without doubt a signal 
accomplishment of the early annals of the diocese. 


The old frame building, the first church, was removed to a lot on the 
south side of Water street, between Park and West streets. The second church 
was used until the third church was ready for occupancy, Jan. 10, 1886. In 
March, 1887, the second church was deeded to the Hon. F. B. Stockbridge, 
consideration $6500, who subsequently donated it to the Y. M. C. A. of 
Kalamazoo. 


On St. Luke’s Day, Oct. 18, 1848, the church was consecrated by Bishop 
McCoskry. Visiting clergy were Dr. Cuming, Grand Rapids, Rev. Messrs. 
Elder, Jonesville, James Selkrig, missionary to the Ottawas, Taylor of Ann 
Arbor and Rev. Mr, Brown. The sentence of consecration was read by the 
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rector, Dr. Cole, and the Bishop preached the sermon. In November, 1848, 
by a resolution of the vestry, the parish took a decided forward step in 
relinquishing aid from the Domestic Committee of the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society. The resolution acknowledged that the present prosperity 
of the parish was due to the fostering care of the Board of Missions, expressed 
the thanks of the parish for its help and requested the Domestic Committee 
to omit Kalamazoo from its list of mission stations after October first. When 
Dr. Cole took charge Kalamazoo was a mission station of the Board and 
received a grant of $150 for the year 1845-46. This was cut by the Bishop to 
$100 for 1847. This evidently was entirely cut off. The vestry thereupon 
directs the rector to turn over to the treasurer of the parish the missionary 
offering of the third Sunday in each month to offset the loss. From 1843 
the Board’s grant to the diocese had been steadily decreasing. Facing these 
conditions, St. Luke’s parish bravely took up its own burden in paying its 
own way and ceased to be a charge on the missionary funds of the Church. 

Some notes on incidents of the life of the parish in the ’40’s are given 
by an anonymous writer: “After Morning or Evening Prayer while a hymn 
was being sung, the rector retired to the vestry room where he put on a 
black robe in which to preach the sermon ...... In the ‘old church’ back 
of the altar were four tables of wood on which were painted the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Ten Commandments and the Apostles’ Creed. Among two or 
more misspelled words was the word ‘neighbor’ in the ninth commandment; 
this was spelled ‘naibor.’ At a funeral service the pall bearers occupied the 
front pew from which the tablets could be read. When one of them discovered 
the error he remarked that if the services were as poor as the spelling, he 
proposed to absent himself. In the old church was a Gothic window back 
of the altar. At one of the Christmas decorations it was decided to have the 
word ‘Emmanuel’ in letters of green placed on the window frame; the first 
four happened to be placed on the left of the frame and the other four on 
the right, the apex shape of the window requiring this division of the word. 
Seeing it, a good lady inquired after service, ‘Who is Emma Nuel? Is 
she dead?’” 

The Rev. A. D. Cole resigned in November, 1849, and was succeeded 
by the Rev. Samuel Goodale April 18, 1850, whose rectorship was terminated by 
resignation Feb. 16, 1850. He speaks uniformly of the kindness and liberality 
of the people. Bishop McCoskry, visiting the parish in 1851, says: “I have 
never found this parish in so prosperous a condition. It is pleasant to worship 
in such an edifice as this congregation has erected.” The rector reports that 
there was yet a debt of a few hundred dollars contracted in the completion of 
the church. The parish numbered seventy-five communicants in 1852 with 
forty-six in the Sunday school. 

The Rev. Charles Coffin Taylor was called from Ann Arbor to the rector- 
ship of St. Luke’s July 8, 1853. His service was terminated by his death 
Feb. 11, 1855. For the second time St. Luke’s was called to mourn the loss 
by death of a rector, and Mr. Taylor was also the second clergyman to die while 
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in charge of a parish in what is now the Diocese of Western Michigan. He had 
been rector of St. Andrew’s, Ann Arbor, from 1844 to 1853 with the exception 
of fifteen months in 1851-52 when he was President of St. Mark’s College, 
Grand Rapids. His remains were interred in the lot of St. Luke’s Church 
in Mountain Home Cemetery, Kalamazoo. 

The parish report from July 8, 1853, to Feb. 1, 1855, is made by Samuel 
K. Selkrig, a vestryman, son of the Rev. James Selkrig, missionary to the 
Ottawas. The financial statement notes the sum of $1688 expended in paying 
off indebtedness and adding a spire to the new church building and the 
purchase of a bell, $750, noted as “contribution by the ladies.” 

The Rev. Edmond B. Palmer was called from Boston to the rectorship 
in October, 1855. During his time three hundred volumes were added to the 
Sunday School library. In 1847 the ladies of St. Paul’s Church, Buffalo, 
N. Y., had donated “The Parish and Sunday School Library” to St. Luke’s, 
over one hundred volumes, and the young men two hundred volumes more. 
A new furnace cost the parish $200. The rector reports ninety-three com- 
municants and seventy-six scholars and twelve teachers in the Sunday School. 

The Rev. Lyman N. Freeman was called to be rector and entered on his 
duties Jan. 20, 1858. Bishop McCoskry made two visitations to the parish 
that year, confirming fifteen on Mar. 17 and forty six on May 27, making 
a total of sixty-one confirmed in a few months. With this substantial addition 
in numbers it is not surprising that the church building was enlarged, which 
was effected by moving outward the brick walls on each side. The rector in 
his report had stated: “The church has become entirely too narrow for the 
people who wish to cast in their lot among us.” The account of the enlarge- 
ment of the edifice very happily explains the situation. The communicant 
list had grown to one hundred thirty-one and the Sunday School to 
one hundred seventeen. On the church debt $300 was paid and “for 
introducing gas into church” the sum of $135. The rector has this to say 
of the women’s work, which is worth noting: “About one hundred dollars 
of the above sum the ladies have paid from the results of a festival they held, 
and their Sewing Society. And, besides this amount, they have realized by 
their efforts about one hundred fifty dollars more. Much credit is due 
them for their persevering efforts in raising funds for church purposes. 
These efforts have continued for a series of years, without weariness; and 
monuments of their patience, activity and zeal are everywhere seen in 
the parish.” 

By 1859 the communicant list had grown to one hundred sixty-two, 
with a Sunday School of twenty-one teachers and one hundred fifty-three 
children. For the enlargement of the church, repairing and painting, they 
expended $1152 and the ladies furnished $280 for “cushioning and carpeting 
the church.” 

Mr. Freeman’s work in Kalamazoo was notable as rector of St. Luke’s 
and founder and organizer of the parish of the Good Shepherd at Allegan. 
When the second parish, St. John’s, was founded in Kalamazoo he was called 
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to be its first rector. During the Civil War he served as Chaplain of the 
Eighth Ohio infantry. 


“A Chronological Souvenir of St. Luke’s Church” states: “during the 
latter part of the year 1859, the project of establishing a second Episcopal 
church was discussed.” The causes giving rise to this movement were internal 
dissensions in St. Luke’s with groundless charges against Mr. Freeman, the 
closing of the church doors against him in the resultant distress and dis- 
satisfaction of a considerable element of St. Luke’s parishioners. They made 
a full statement of their grievances in the “Report by a Committee of the 
Vestry of St. John’s Parish appointed to preface a relation of the causes 
which have led to the formation of a second parish in Kalamazoo.” 


The meeting of 1859 issued in the 
formation of St. John’s parish, Jan. 6, 
1860, when a vestry was elected and the 
Rev. Luther N. Freeman, rector of St. 
Luke’s, was chosen rector of the new 
parish. On the 31st day of May, 1860, 
the Standing Committee of the diocese 
“examined the papers in relation to the 
organization of a parish in the village 
of Kalamazoo, to be called St. John’s 
Church, and advised the Bishop to 
sanction the formation of said parish,” 
and at the Convention of 1860 St. 
John’s was admitted a parish in union 
with the convention. Previously, on the 
16th of April, the Bishop preached in St. 
Luke’s Church and as there was no rec- 
tor in the parish, no persons were pre- 
sented for confirmation. “A new parish 
by the name of St. John’s had been 
formed by many members of the old 
parish, and the Rev. Mr. Freeman had 
been called as the rector, but, as I had st 
not then consented to its formation, I 
did not preach or administer the rite of 
confirmation, although several were 
ready and anxious to receive it. The Rev. Mr. Freeman had labored most 
faithfully in the old parish, had greatly increased the congregation, and had by 
his exertions enlarged the church edifice more than one-third its original size.” 
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ST. STEPHEN’S, BENTON HARBOR 


The first services of the new parish were held on the first Sunday in 
December, 1859. They worshipped in the Firemen’s Hall, where services were 
held morning and evening regularly every Sunday and weekday services were 
held every Friday night at private houses. All these services were reported 
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as very fully attended. The communicant strength of the new parish was 
reported as one hundred with twenty teachers and one hundred sixty- 
three pupils in the Sunday School. Finances seemed to be on a satisfactory 
basis since the rector reported the prompt payment of his salary and a gift 
of one hundred seventy-five dollars, testimonial of the confidence in and 
attachment to him by the friends of St. John’s. 

However, Mr. Freeman’s tenure of office as rector of the new parish 
was brief, for he resigned in September, 1860. Mr. Freeman had the dis- 
tinction of having been ordained to the priesthood in 1832, by the Rt. Rev. 
William White, D.D., and with his death in 1890 there passed away the last 
survivor of those on whom the patriarch of the American Church laid hands. 
His latter days were spent in Kalamazoo with his children and the burial 
was from St. Luke’s. Three months later, on Dec. 23rd, the Rev. Samuel D. 
Pulford became rector. The new congregation lost no time in acquiring a 
plant. Horace E. Penfield, senior warden, donated a lot valued at $2000 
for church and rectory, with a further cash donation of $1250 towards erection 
of the buildings and, with this initial encouragement, a building commitiee 
was appointed. 5 

St. Luke’s elected the Rev. George Willard of Battle Creek rector June 
5, 1860. 

The Rev. Edward C. Hodgkin continued in charge of St. James’, Albion, 
until April 1, 1845. While hope was deferred in the building of a church 
due to crop failure and the limited means of most of the communicants, some 
growth had been made in communicant strength. In 1843 he reports eighteen © 
communicants and in 1845 twenty-six, and he further reports that nothing 
is wanting in Albion in zeal and attachment to the Church. During the vacancy 
after Mr. Hodgkin’s resignation the Rev. E. A. Greenleaf of Marshall gave 
services and on the first of August, 1845, Albion was placed under charge of 
the Rev. R. S. Adams of Battle Creek. He gave two services every alternate 
Sunday. He reported fourteen communicants in 1846. Evidently St. James’ 
was again joined with Homer, the Rev. Darius Barker of that mission reporting 
holding twelve services in Albion in the years 1846-47. In 1847-48 he reports 
continued services at Albion on alternate Sundays, the parish being in a very 
dispirited state but now manifesting more interest in the services. 

This interest took practical form in 1849. Bishop McCoskry made a 
visitation to Albion on Trinity Sunday, June 3rd, and says: “I preached in 
Albion, in the Presbyterian house of worship, kindly given for this purpose. 
I have seldom preached to a larger assemblage of persons in a village of this 
size. The few Episcopalians residing in it have commenced a neat church 
edifice and I trust they will be able to complete it during the year.” The 
United States census of 1850 gives Albion a population of 784. | 

Mr. Barker of Homer reports giving alternate Sundays to Albion in 1851 
and in 1852 dividing his time between Homer and Albion. Albion had suffered 
by deaths and removals, the communicant strength in 1851 being fourteen 
The church was yet unfinished in 1852. Four hundred dollars had been paid 
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to liquidate a debt contracted in finishing the exterior and one hundred 
fifty dollars was in the hands of the vestry toward completing the interior. 
Mr. Barker’s negative report is contrasted by Bishop McCoskry’s impressions 
on his visitation Feb. 6, 1851: “I preached in Albion, in the building belonging 
to the Presbyterian denomination, kindly offered to me for that purpose, 
and confirmed five persons, baptized three adults and five children. The 
parish has been without a rector for nearly two years. An elegant church 
edifice is nearly completed, and with the munificent gift of the Rev. Dr. 
McVickar of New York, who is rich in good works, will soon be ready for 
consecration, free from all debt. I spent the day in visiting from house to 
house, and have never witnessed more zeal manifested for the success of the 
Church of Christ. When I preached in the evening it was with difficulty I could 
gain access to the building in which the services were to be held. This is 
also one of the most important points in the diocese, as a large and flourishing 
Methodist college is here established; an able and diligent pastor could accom- 
plish great good.” 

Such protests, however, were evidently not taken advantage of for 
Albion for some unexplained reason was allowed to be without a rector and 
with an uncompleted building until 1865. 


The story of Christ Church, Homer, in this period of years is that of the 
relatively long rectorship of the Rev. Darius Barker and the completion and 
consecration of its new church building. The Rev. E. C. Hodgkin resigned 
April 1, 1845, and was succeeded by Mr. Barker in October, 1845. His term 
of service lasted until 1855. In leaving, Mr. Hodgkin reported that the church 
building was completed with the exception of painting. The building, like 
many others, cost more than was anticipated and the vestry therefore “labor 
under some pecuniary embarrassment.” “Pecuniary embarrassment” meant 
debt. It was the Rev. Dr. Cuming of Grand Rapids who saved the day. In 
January, 1846, he successfully solicited funds in the east in a debt-raising 
campaign and $300 of the proceeds with $400 raised in Homer put the Homer 
church out of danger. The citizens of the village also contributed a fine-toned 
bell. The church was consecrated by Bishop McCoskry on the Sixth Sunday 
after Trinity, July 17, 1846. He characterizes the church as “decidedly neat, 
well suited to the congregation and free from all embarrassment.” 


Up to 1850 the attendance on church services was encouraging, the 
rector reporting a slow but steady increase in the congregations and for 
a while, the church being the only place of worship in the village where services 
were regularly held, numbers who formerly never attended it got into the 
habit of coming in. But in 1851 removals lost to the parish one third of its 
communicant strength, which dropped from thirty to twenty. As often happens, 
the removals included many of the regular contributors and the rector com- 
plains that most of the removals from the town are Church families while 
those who move in are members of other bodies. Thus discouraged, the rector 
evidently resigned but reconsidered and stayed on. In that year the parish 
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raised seventy dollars for repairs on the church and forty dollars to pay off 


an old debt on the bell. 


In September, 1854, the W. N. Lyster “missionar,” founded St. Michael 
and All Angels’ Missionary Parish, a union of rural stations in Lenawee and 
Jackson counties. Homer applied for temporary admission to this movement 
and was received, and was accorded a monthly weekday service by Mr. Lyster. 
In February, 1856, this service was discontinued on the grounds that the 
Homer congregation had felt encouraged to make some exertions toward 
obtaining the full services of a rector. In the winter of 1855 the Rev. William 
King, deacon, and missionary at large, officiated once in two weeks. 


Feb. 20, 1856, the Central Convocation of the diocese held a two-day 
meeting at Homer with four clergy present. Mr. Lyster was stated to be then 
missionary in charge of the Homer parish. This gathering of the clergy with 
its program greatly refreshed and encouraged the parish and they asked them 
to come again. 


The Rev. Darius Barker, former rector, returning to the diocese after a 
three years’ sojourn in a neighboring diocese, visited his~old parish and gave 
them three Sundays. 


Tonia’s progress, begun so auspiciously under Melancthon Hoyt, was halted 
with his resignation Oct. 16, 1844, and it was not until 1858 that the coming 
of one new and devoted Church family was the means of reviving the work. 
The labors of the most zealous and devoted priest is not proof against grinding 
poverty, and although the Domestic Committee made a grant of two hundred 
fifty dollars to Ionia, the little band of eleven comunicants was unable 
to supplement it to a living salary and the work could not be supported. A few 
individuals had been obliged to sustain nearly the whole expense of building 
the church and in an appeal issued by Mr. Hoyt Oct. 11, 1844, Dr. Cuming’s 
endorsement states that no parish in the state in his judgment had a stronger 
claim on the benevolence of Churchmen. Mr. Hoyt himself in his struggle with 
opposition, sickness and poverty, with a large family, was subject to more 
privations than any clergyman in the diocese. Financial difficulties became 
acute due to death and removal of over half the number on whom they depended 
to assist in meeting the payments on house and lot. There was a debt of $250 
on this house property and no way of meeting it locally. Amid the difficulties 
and discouragements at Ionia, Mr. Hoyt did not fail to reach out into the 
surrounding country, as he did at Grand Rapids. It is noteworthy that he 
performed many of these journeys on foot as his missionary stipend would not 
allow him to keep a horse. 


But Dr. Cuming, Mr. Hoyt’s successor at Grand Rapids, was also a succes- 
sor in missionary enterprise in reaching out to the needy points nearby. From 
1845 to 1848 he ministered to the destitute Ionia parish. “Here there are,” he 
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says, “a ‘few names’ left of those who love our Zion and mourn over the pros- 
trate condition of their church.” 
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So, as before noted, he made his begging trip east in 1846 and part of the 
money thus raised extricated the Ionia church from its debt. The Bishop made 
a visitation July 23, 1846, and records, “It has been kept in existence by the 
occasional visits of Dr. Cuming.” 


In 1853 the Rev. Edward Magee, missionary in Kent county, and rector 
of Christ Church, Plainfield, gave services on a weekday. 


In the early part of 1855 the Rev. D. Brayton Lyon resigned Battle Creek 
to become missionary in Kent and Ionia counties, making his residence at 
Lyons. Ionia, with a reported population of some three hundred in 1840, was 
in the process of more than doubling it to the figure of 774 in 1850. Mr. Lyon 
evidently devoted most of his energies to the new and growing work at Lyons. | 
In 1855-56 the Rev. Henry Banwell, deacon, was in charge of Ionia. There is 
record that Mr. Lyon officiated at Ionia in 1855-56. In 1855 and 1856 his title 
was “Missionary in Kent and Ionia counties;” in 1857 and 1858, “Missionary 
at Lyons,” and in 1860, “Missionary in Ionia county.” 


It was during this latter period that the school vs. church controversy 
agitated the little parish. The parish tradition recites that in 1858 Henry L. 
Mitchell and family came to Ionia. Mrs. Mitchell and her mother were devout 
communicants, but the report that they were then the only communicants in 
the village is incorrect, for twelve communicants were reported in ’59-60. The 
little church, built in 1842, was in use as a schoolhouse, under the claim that it 
had reverted to the Dexter estate by reason of long disuse by the parish. On 
Mr. Lyon’s visit he held service in the Presbyterian church and on his next 
visit two months later held service in the schoolhouse-church. This latter 
involved some hardship as the school desks between the pews allowed neither 
standing nor kneeling. All this brought the matter to a head. Mrs. Mitchell 
investigated and found two proofs of the Church’s ownership of the property: 
its consecration in 1842, and a deed of trust held by Dr. Cuming for St. John’s 
Church from Samuel Dexter. Thus twice-armed in a just cause, Mrs. Mitchell 
removed the desks and the sanctuary thus cleared, swept and garnished, was 
ready for the next service. The controversy evidently issued in increased 
interest, for there was talk of enlarging the church. 


The first of January, 1844, the Rev. R. G. Cox took charge of St. Thomas’, 
Battle Creek, with a grant from the Domestic Committee of $200 per annum. 
This was raised in 1846 to $250 and in *46-47 was reduced to the old figure. 
Communicants numbered twenty-two. Mr. Cox stayed about a year and left 
before the 24th of April, 1845. On the Bishop’s visitation April 11, 1844, he 
preached in the Presbyterian church and says that the congregation worshipped 
in a “neatly furnished upper room.” Mr. Cox reported that same year progress 
in the matter of a church building, first in the resolution of the vestry to build, 
second, in the purchase of two lots, and thirdly, in the raising of six hundred 
dollars in subscriptions. He started a Sunday School whose only instruction 
book was the Prayer Book, he says. 
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Mr. Cox was succeeded in 1845 by the Rev. Richard S. Adams. Not dis- 
couraged by Mr. Cox’s removal, they commenced during the interim the erection 
of a brick church. Mr. Adams’ report was encouraging: “Before the meeting 
of another convention we hope to have an edifice erected in which the officiating 
minister may be enabled to declare to the assembled worshippers that ‘The Lord 
is in His Holy Temple.’ This is yet but an infant parish, and our band being 
small, and none among us being wealthy, it requires that considerable effort 
should be made to complete what we have begun. But we are zealous in the 
good cause and believe that what we give to the Lord will be repaid us an 
hundred fold. ... The parish would, through its rector, express its thankfulness 
to those Episcopalians in Detroit, who manifested their liberality by contribut- 
ing bountifully of their substance to assist their poorer brethren in erecting 
a church building.” 


In the meantime services were held in the schoolhouse, whose inconveni- 
ence and dilapidation, added to sharing it with another religious body, made 
them anxious for a church home of their own. The communicant list in 1846 
increased to thirty-eight and to forty-six in 1848. 


Mr. Adams reports in October, 1848, that the church is completed, “at a 
cost of about $3000, furnished with a bell weighing 750 Ibs., and a sweet- 
toned organ of six stops from the manufactory of A. Andrews, Waterville, 
N. Y.” The building was completed free from debt through Mr. Adams’ efforts 
in raising $227.60 in western New York which with what he had previously 
collected in Detroit made the sum of outside aid $575, “The pews have been 
sold liable to taxation, and from them the parish can at present raise easily 
$300 towards the support of a clergyman.” The church was consecrated on 
Sunday, June 13, 1848, by Bishop McCoskry. 


Mr. Adams resigned in 1848 and was succeeded June 14, 1849, by the 
Rev. Henry Safford. He was in deacon’s orders and Holy Communion was 
celebrated by the Rev. Hiram Adams of Marshall and the Rev. Daniel T. — 
Grinnell of Jackson. Mr. Safford was ordained to the priesthood on the 24th 
of March, 1850, in his own church, being presented by the Rev. Hiram Adams 
and the Rev. Rufus Murray joining in on the laying on of hands. Mr. Safford 
reports prospects encouraging with a reservation in the pious hope “if our 
communicants will only walk worthy of the high vocation whereunto they are 
called.” Mr. Safford closed his rectorship in January, 1852, influenced thereto 
by the condition of his wife’s health. 


The Rev. Daniel B. Lyon was called to be rector June 13, 1852. He was 
advanced to the priesthood Dec. 13, 1853, in his own church. The Rev. Caleb 
A. Bruce was also ordained to the priesthood and the Hon. Charles EK. Beardsley 
ordained deacon. The Rev. Phineas Smith, missionary in Kent County, and the 
Rev. Henry N. Strong, rector of Trinity, Marshall, assisted. Mr. Beardsley had 
been pursuing his studies in Battle Creek the previous year. On March 20, 1855, 
St. Thomas’ was again the scene of ordination services when William Kelly, 
formerly a Methodist minister, and William King were made deacons. 
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Mr. Lyon resigned in 1855 and was succeeded July 13th of that year by 
the Rev. George Willard. The communicant list showed a steady increase: 
there were seventy communicants and eleven teachers and eighty pupils in the 
Sunday School; in 1857, seventy-four communicants and ninety in the Sunday 
School; in 1858, ninety-five communicants and thirteen teachers and ninety 
pupils in the Sunday School; in 1859, one hundred communicants and twelve 
teachers and eighty scholars in the Sunday School. In 1858 the rector’s salary 
was reported at $600, with the record of a presentation gift of $101. 


With the increase in number of communicants the church was filled and 
as early as 1857 there was talk of enlarging it. In 1859 Bishop McCoskry 
voiced some impatience: “Many persons have been prevented from uniting 
with the Church for several years on account of the want of accommodation. 
I do trust that an effort will be made the present year to remedy this evil.” 


The Church of the Good Shepherd, Allegan, made its entry to the list 
of parishes July 25, 1858. The Rev. L. N. Freeman, rector of St. Luke’s, Kala- 
mazoo, was responsible for its organization. There is no record of the admis- 
sion of the parish into union with convention, but the Rev. William Lucas is 
authority for the statement that it was admitted in July, 1860. However, the 
convention of 1866 recognized as parishes all on the journal list at the time. 
The church record states that sometime about 1853 the Rev. A. N. Littlejohn, 
afterwards Bishop of Long Island, held services in Allegan. His mother was 
for years a resident of Allegan and during his annual visits to her he would 
hold services in the court house, his eloquent sermons attracting many to the 
services. The circumstances of the organization of the parish were these: The 
Rev. L. N. Freeman of Kalamazoo had been summoned to Allegan to conduct 
the funeral of the infant child of Mrs. E. B. Bassett, sister of the Rev. William 
Lucas, rector of Allegan from 1895 to 1910. Mrs. Bassett and Miss Stockbridge 
called upon families known to have sympathy with the Episcopal Church. This 
resulted in a meeting in June, 1858, to organize a parish. 


Mr. Freeman visited Allegan six times, held services and preached ten 
times, administered Holy Communion twice and baptized four adults and four- 
teen children. With eleven persons confirmed on the Bishop’s visitation May 
10, 1859, fourteen were added to the communion, making with those who had 
previously communed, a communicant list of eighteen. The Bishop’s service 
was held in the court house and he states that services were read in that temple 
of justice on every Sunday by a layman, and to Mr. Freeman’s exertions and 
the active cooperation of a few pious ladies, they were indebted for what had 
been done. The lay readers who thus officiated were E. B. Bassett and William 
B. Williams. | 

In October, 1859, the Rev. J. Rice Taylor was assigned to Allegan. He 
held services twice every Sunday in the court house and reports nineteen com- 
municants and a Sunday School with six teachers and between thirty and forty 
scholars. He ventures the hope “that by patient continuance in well-doing on 
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part of pastor and people the time will not be far distant when a church will 
be built and the services of our Church permanently established.” 


In 1844 the Rev. W. N. Lyster, missionary, reports holding a service in 
Coldwater. This devoted and indefatigable missionary leaves a very interesting 
account of his labors in the years 1843-44. He traveled 2,440 miles in the per- 
formance of his missionary duty and apologizes for the inefficiency of his work 
on the ground of the deplorable state of the roads. With this handicap he held 
one hundred forty-two public services at twenty-one different points, bap- 
tized fifteen, married three and buried four. Some of his services were under 
difficulties. At one place they worshipped in a “miserable little old schoolhouse” 
whose only light was through a long and ill-placed aperture formed by the 
removal of one log; “when the congregation attempted to stand, (it) became the 
scene of darkness visible and that too at the very moment when so many 
desired to read.” At another place divine worship was held in a barroom. 
The missionary thought this, though comparatively convenient, “out of char- 
acter.”” His rostrum was the bar and it was, he says, with some confusion of 
face that he stood up in a pulpit so unseemly and called upon those before him 
to “come and buy wine and milk, without money and without price.” 


In 1846 the Rev. Darius Barker of Homer officiated at Coldwater twice, 
baptized two children and found two communicants. 


St. Mark’s parish had its birth Feb. 29, 1848. There is no record of its 
admission as a parish into the union with convention, but like other parishes 
already noted, its parochial status was recognized by the Convention in 1866. 
Parish tradition says that the meeting was held in the “White Schoolhouse,” 
with a gathering of some twenty settlers. In the summer of 1847 the Rev. R. S. 
Adams of Battle Creek visited Coldwater and finding a few Church people 
desirous of securing the services of the Church, promised to visit them once a 
month and did so up to the month of April, 1848. Seizing upon the interest 
thus created and, as he says, such being the favor in which the Church was held 
by some of the citizens, that upon his drawing up a subscription paper nine 
persons subscribed one hundred dollars each, with six hundred dollars in 
smaller sums, and a total of fifteen hundred dollars was raised. The Rev. George 
Willard was ordained deacon on Feb. 20, 1848, and officiated at Coldwater and 
taught school. A building committee was appointed by the vestry. The parish 
was small and poor and humbly requested missionary aid. Mr. Willard evidently 
was assigned permanently to Coldwater as he states in his 1849 report that for 
the past year his services had been confined to: that place. He characterizes 
his people, though few in number, as “firmly established in the faith, from 
whose landmarks they are not disposed to wander.” Their place of worship and 
Sunday School gathering parish tradition states to have been for ten years in 
the court house. The choir of some dozen voices, it is told, was outstanding, 
“the beginning of a tradition with St. Mark’s and some of the choristers 
today are children of their children.” When the Bishop made his visitation in 
November, 1848, services were held in the Baptist church. In 1850 twelve 
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communicants were reported and the congregation had doubled in numbers. 
The Bishop on his visitation April 18, 1852, comments on Mr. Willard’s faithful 
work. There was but one communicant when he commenced his labors and he 
had instructed the people publicly from house to house in the principles of 
religion and the Church, with the consequence of the constant increase of the 
pastor’s influence and usefulness. “In no place in the diocese,” the Bishop said, 
“can be found a congregation better instructed in the principles of the Church.” 
That year, 1852, the rector reported twenty-four baptisms, thirteen confirmed, 
twenty-nine communicants and a Sunday School of thirty-five. 

Mr. Willard resigned in 1855, by his seven years’ labors having laid the 
foundations of the Coldwater parish. He was succeeded by the Rev. G. M. 
Skinner. In 1856 plans for a church of cruciform structure had been obtained 
from Frank Wills, a New York architect, and the rector regrets that they had 
not been paid for. A committee had been appointed to raise two thousand 
dollars to purchase a lot and erect a church. The original lot, the parish 
authorities state, was located at 17 to 31 N. Hanchett street. “As yet I have 
to trust in the good Providence of God to rule and overrule the hearts of His 
people, that they may come up to the work of the Lord.” The Bishop on his 
visitation in May, 1856, takes the same vein, that the place, “a missionary 
station for several years, ought to have had and would have had a large increase 
to its members had a church been erected.” The parish was aided by the 
Missionary Committee of the diocese in the amount of $150 per annum. 


With this gentle urging on the part of Bishop and rector the parish was 
spurred to action and the cornerstone of a building was laid by the Bishop 
Sept. 22, 1857. Assisting in the function were the rector and the Rev. L. H. 
Corson of Jonesville and Rev. Samuel T. Carpenter of Monroe. When the 
Bishop returned in May, 1858, no further progress in construction had been 
made and the rector explained that a crisis in money matters in the fall of 
1857 caused suspension of the work. This frame building, the first church, was 
not completed and occupied until 1862. The Bishop made a visitation April 13, 
1860, and held service in the court house and says that he never preached 
to so large a number of persons at that place. In 1859 there were forty-three 
communicants and a Sunday School of six teachers and thirty-five children. 


The Rev. Mr. Skinner resigned in 1859 and the Rev. Henry Safford took 


charge in 1860. Lay services were kept up regularly in the interim. 


The Rev. Eleazar A. Greenleaf, rector of Trinity Church, Marshall, held 
two services at Paw Paw in the years 1845-46. Evidently there was interest 
and encouragement for in 1846-47 the Rev. G. B. Engle, rector of Trinity 
Church, Niles, had a monthly appointment. In 1843-49 the Rev. Phineas Smith, 
missionary to Washtenaw county, gave services. 

It was on his way to keep an appointment at Paw Paw on April 9, 1851, 
that Bishop McCoskry suffered the only accident to befall him in the course of 
his fifteen years of difficult and dangerous travel in a new country. He broke 
his arm within a few miles of the village. 
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Services were held in the court house in 1851 by the Rev. Samuel Goodale, 
rector of St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo, and the Rev. Darius Barker, rector of Christ 
Church, Homer, the former greatly cheered by the zeal and enterprise of the 
people, and the latter reporting a large congregation, responses well made, 
music good, and an encouraging outlook for a “respectable and efficient parish 
being soon raised up.” Practical evidence of the interest took form in a sub- 
scription for a church. 

St. Mark’s, Paw Paw, was organ- 
ized and admitted as a parish in union 
with the convention at its meeting in 
June, 1851. Promptly on the heels of 
this action came the appointment of a 
resident missionary, the Rev. V. Spald- 
ing, in August, 1851, who remained a 
year, resigning Aug. 12, 1852. His 
salary was $400. He found his flock 
“a very little one” but at the close of 
a year reported twelve communicants, 
a Sunday School of twenty-two and an 
encouraging average attendance of sev- 
enty at public worship. He held his 
first service in an abandoned store build- 
ing and used the counter for a pulpit. 
From very small beginnings it thus 
increased to modest dimensions, helped, 
as he stated, by “a remarkable degree 
of docility and readiness shown in fall- 
ing into the regular, and staid, and de- 
cent habits of worship taught by ‘the 
mother of us all.’” 

Not yet strong enough for building 
operations, the vestry in February, first 
leased a cooper shop previously used 
by the Congregationalists at a rental of $1 per week. Later they bought a house 
to serve as a temporary place of worship, purchased with an encumbrance of 
something over two hundred dollars. 


ST. ANDREW’S, BIG RAPIDS 


The story of the Church in Plainfield in its beginnings with one communi- 
cant, Mr. Henry Hall, “in a notoriously irreligious neighborhood,” and the 
vigorous prosecution of its establishment, stems from the labors of the Rev. 
Dr. Cuming of St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids, who reached out in the performance 
of what he conscientiously terms his “missionary duty” to include that village 
which in 1850 had a population of 665. He instituted services in 1848 and 
kept them up in 1849. In 1850-51 the presence of the Rev. Charles C. Taylor 
in Grand Rapids as President of St. Mark’s College afforded assistance in the 
missionary work in the county of Kent, and with the joint services of Dr. 
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Cuming and Mr. Taylor and Mr. Van Antwerp, riding twenty miles every 
Sunday, the work at Plainfield was pushed and a large congregation gathered 
and the work grew. In fact, such was their success, the Bishop said, that no 
services but those of the Church were held in the village. In six months a 
sufficient sum of money was collected for the erection of a church, whose corner 
stone was laid on the 31st of May, 1851, by the Bishop. The Bishop said “the 
whole town is devoted to the promotion of the Church’s interests. I have never 
known so successful an effort and one so signally marked with the favor of 
God.” The Bishop saw in the joint labors of these two clergymen an argument 
for sending out missionaries “by two and two,” instead of single-handed and 
alone, that counsel and advice and the supporting and sustaining influence 
of a kindred spirit would make labor easy and despondency a stranger to the 
missionary bosom. 


Christ Church, Plainfield, thus organized, was admitted into union with 
Convention in 1851. With this notable start no time was lost in placing a 
resident missionary. But from then on the work dragged. David D. Van Ant- 
werp, on the staff of St. Mark’s College, was ordained deacon at Plainfield June 
Ist, 1851, and officiated regularly twice each Sunday in the year 1851-52. He 
reported five communicants and a Sunday School with five teachers and forty- 
four children. The opening of the year 1853 the Rev. Edward Magee, mis- 
sionary in Kent County with an annual grant from the diocesan Missionary 
Committee, assumed charge giving two-thirds of his time to Plainfield. Dr. 
Cuming still kept his hand on the work in officiating the rest of the time. Mr. 
Magee complained that his vineyard had a plain, very plain, soil, nay, more, 
a soil as hard as it was plain. He soon sought more fruitful pastures for he 
was succeeded in January, 1854, by the Rev. Charles E. Beardsley, deacon. 
The church building was reported as nearly finished. The Rev. D. B. Lyon, 
missionary in Kent and Ionia Counties, included Plainfield in his field of labor, 
spending half his time there. He in turn was succeeded by the Rev. Robert 
Wood, deacon, October, 1856, whose title is given “Missionary at Plainfield.” 
The communicant list had grown to eleven and the Sunday School to fifty-six 
with a Bible class of fourteen. Mr. Wood had a note of optimism in the feeling 
of a good hope that the darkest hour of the parish had passed and the steady 
increase of the congregation and prejudice dying out, prospects for a permanent 
rural parish at Plainfield seemed to be much brighter. By 1858 the communi- 
cant list had grown to fourteen and the record of the sum of $150 “towards 
finishing the outside of the church” made a note of progress on the building 
project started in 1851. Gifts to the church in this period were: in 1854, the 
Hon. Bartholomew Beardsley gave ten dollars for the purchase of a Bible; 
Terry Brothers of the City of New York gave six dollars for the purchase of 
Prayer Books, and fifty dollars toward finishing of the church; in that same 
year “Mrs S. B. Hunt, sister of rector’s wife, a Communion service, purchased 
with contributions of ladies and gentlemen of the city of New York.” 
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As with the work at Plainfield, the beginnings of the Church at Lyons were 
most promising, but, as in the case of Plainfield, though due to other causes, 
the work failed to prosper. 

Melancthon Hoyt of Ionia officiated at Lyons in 1842-43: “on the after- 
noon of each Lord’s Day when the school house (the only place for public 
worship) could be obtained, I have preached at Lyons. About nine months 
since there was but one family known to be favorable to the Church. There 
are now a number who have signified their preference and two have been 
added to the Church. Effort will be made the coming year to erect a small house 
of worship.” 

Dr. Cuming of Grand Rapids officiated once in Lyons in 1847. The 
real beginnings of the work, however, were in 1855 when the Rev. D. Brayton 
Lyon took charge, under appointment as missionary in Kent and Ionia 
Counties. Initiating the work at Lyons, he received an immediate and encourag- 
ing response. Grace Church was organized May 24, 1855, and admitted as a 
parish in union with convention June 6, 1855. Previous to Mr. Lyon’s coming 
to this village of some three hundred population there had been no church 
of any description nor any minister in the place. With very little effort $2600 
was subscribed toward the erection of a church. Mr. Lyon made his residence 
at Lyons and with the assistance of Henry Banwell, a candidate for Holy 
Orders, regular services were maintained. His report in 1856 of his start and 
progress is worth quoting in extenso: 

“Since my last quarterly report, our church at Lyons has been completed 
(excepting the spire) and is now ready to be consecrated. For a country church 
it is indeed beautiful. Its size is 36 x 63 feet, built after the Romanesque style 
of architecture, with buttresses, balastrades, and spire one hundred feet high 
terminating in a cross. The windows are of stained glass, and the woodwork 
within is oak, grained and varnished. The whole cost of the building and fur- 
niture is a trifle over $4000, which sum, with the exception of $500, has been 
raised and paid during the past winter by the inhabitants of this place. 


“When we consider the fact that six months ago there were not more than 
three communicants in the place, and no church building of any description, 
and no stated religious services previous to my appointment here; when we con- 
sider that to nearly all the people here the Church services were as great a novel- 
ty as the Roman Mass we are filled with wonder and gratitude to God for the 
good work wrought in so short a time. 


“The Church has become the center of attraction to the people; the object 
of their respect, and I may say veneration. Men, who but last summer could be 
seen on the Sabbath with guns on their shoulders or fishing rods in their hands, 
now seem to take pride in being in their places in the church on the Sabbath 
with their families. 


“Although I have reported but five baptisms, yet there are over twenty 
infants and adults to be baptized soon. ... I have a class of ten persons ready 
to be confirmed. . .Through the blessing of God my mission in this place has 
been attended thus far with success. A large congregation has been gathered in 
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this village in the wilderness and services are being held here morning and 
evening every Sabbath.” 

Grace Church was consecrated April 2, 1856. The Bishop noted that the 
church was completely furnished, accommodated three hundred persons. with 
only $200 needed to complete the steeple, and the congregation well instructed. 
The church was spoken of as the finest example of Church architecture between 
Detroit and Grand Rapids and the beauty of the windows, chancel and com- 
munion rail was commented upon. 


But in the winter of 1856 serious adversity overtook the village. It was 
a time of unusual scarcity and destitution in what was then called “the northern 
region.” The village was desolated by fire and flood and all these material 
set-backs affected the temporal interests of the parish to almost total ruin and 
many people moved away. Mr. Lyon made strenuous efforts to keep the 
residue of the congregation together to outlive their troubles and he served 
without pay. He resigned as rector on Easter Monday, 1858, but in 1860, under 
appointment as missionary in Ionia county, appears again as holding services 
at Lyons. 


In 1844 Dr. Cuming of Grand Rapids held a service in Courtland. From 
then on its history is a blank until 1860 when it was organized as a parish 
(under the patronal dedication of St. Paul) under charge of the Rev. Robert 
Wood, missionary, and was admitted as a parish in union with convention 
in 1860. 

A brief glance at the fate of the stations which, receiving regular or oc- 
casional ministrations in the pioneer period 1832-42, received only temporary 
ministrations in the period 1843-60 is necessary for the continuity of the 
narrative. The story of those which emerged into parochial status has been 


told. 


The Rev. R. S. Engle of Niles reached out in his ministrations to Cassopolis. 
Bishop McCoskry visited Centerville April 12, 1844, finding several active friends 
of the Church who longed for a missionary to gather scattered members into the 
fold, and recognized that if neglected much longer it would prove in vain to 
repair the injury the apparent neglect had occasioned. His difficulty was not 
in providing a missionary but in finding the means to sustain him. Aroused 
to the need, the Bishop sent the Rev. W. N. Lyster to hold a service in 1844 and 
in 1850 a more definite attempt was made in the appointment of the Rev. H. M. 
Roberts as missionary to “Centerville, Constantine and parts adjacent.” He 
found two communicants at Centerville. Mr. Roberts resigned his field some- 
time before Nov. 9, 1852. Rev. Darius Barker of Homer held a service in 
Clarendon in 1852-53. Grand Haven enjoyed the ministrations of Dr. Cuming 
of Grand Rapids from 1844 to 1847. He likewise visited Grandville in 1844 
and in 1847 after the Rev. Luman Foote’s services in 1842 and 1843. Mottville 
was visited by the Rev. Hugh Kelly in 1844 and Bishop McCoskry visited the 
place in 1844 and in 1847, when he preached in the crowded schoolhouse with 
standing room only. Mottville was a point in Rev. H. M. Robert’s “parts ad- 
jacent” when missionary at Centerville and Constantine in 1850 and he found 
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one communicant there. Dr. Cuming gave services to Paris in 1847-51 and 
Mr. Taylor in 1851. Dr.’Cuming likewise reached Portland in 1845. In 1856 
the Rev. Henry Banwell, deacon, missionary at Ionia and Portland, held regular 
services. Quincy appears on the ecclessiastical map in 1860 when the Rev. L. H. 
Corson of Jonesville reported it as his out-station. He gave Quincy a monthly 
service on a week day, reporting six baptisms and five confirmations. There 
were, he said, eight or ten zealous communicants. They met for divine worship 
with services read by a reader every Sunday evening and had a small Sunday 
School. The Bishop visited them April 13, 1860, and the people expressed 
an earnest wish to have the regular services of the Church. White Pigeon, with 
Constantine and Mottville, was under charge of the Rev. Luman Foote in 1842- 
43. The Rev. R. S. Engle of Niles had a regular monthly appointment in 1846-47 
and in 1850 it was part of the Rev. H. M. Roberts’ circuit, and a Sunday 
School was established. 


As noted, eighteen new towns were contacted in the period 1843-60, but of 
this list only Charlotte had a sustained effort. Sturgis, Hastings and Dowagiac 
appear for the first time but with no record of sustained effort and their only 
importance in the narrative at this time is that of a “first service.” Four places 
had only one isolated service: In 1844 Yankee Springs enjoyed for the first 
and last time the liturgy of the Church. It came about in this wise. Dr. Cuming, 
on his way to Grand Rapids, disembarked from the stage at this point on his 
journey. Mine host William (“Yankee”) Lewis kept a clapboard hostelry and 
the good landlord was hospitable to a fault. Ministers of all denominations 
were entertained free of charge but they had to sing for their supper. They 
were expected to hold an evening service in the large dining room and men 
were sent out to notify the neighbors to that effect. Dr. Cuming also officiated 
once at Cascade in 1851, and the Rev. W. N. Lyster at Breedsville and Peck- 
town in 1856. Some rural areas were touched, by the Rev. Mr. Cox at Battle 
Creek at Hick’s settlement and Gogohae Prairie in 1844; by Dr. Cuming at 
‘Young’s neighborhood’ in 1845-46; while the Rev. Mr. Large of Marshall 
in 1847 held services in a schoolhouse seven miles west of the town, and the 
Rev. Mr. Guion of Marshall in 1851 held services in schoolhouses in different 
parts of Calhoun county. 


Dr. Cuming, the indefatigable missionary, gave services at Walker, four 
_ miles from Grand Rapids, during the years 1845-47, He visited Canonsburg in 
1845, a new village but two years since the site was chosen and the trees felled, 
fifteen miles from Grand Rapids. At that date it contained a mill, a furnace 
and several dwelling houses, but seventy people turned out to make a congre- 
gation. The proprietors of the village being liberal men and devising liberal 
things gave an acre of ground for the site of a church, “eligibly situated,” 
with the further offer of a bell weighing not less than eight hundred pounds 
if and when a church was built. The people were desirous that the Doctor 
should officiate for them at least once a month, but up to 1851 the services 
seem to have been annual instead of monthly. July 23, 1846, the Bishop 
preached in the schoolhouse in the village. No doubt with the acre of ground 
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in mind the good Doctor on his begging tour in the east in the winter of 1846 
secured a pledge from an individual for the erection of a church at Canonsburg 
but Mr. Taylor’s service in 1851 appears to be the last effort at this station. 
Dr. Cuming also gave a service in Caledonia in 1849, but, he states, being the 
only clergyman in the Grand River valley it was impossible for him to meet 
all the calls made upon him for ministerial services in the surrounding country. 

Climax Prairie received regular ministrations from the Rev. R. S. Adams 
of Battle Creek in 1846-48, including a celebration of the Holy Communion 
every six weeks. The Rev. D. B. Lyon continued services at this point in 
1853-54 with a regular Sunday service. He reported a number of Church fam- 
ilies and the congregation, for a country town, generally large. The Rev. George 
B. Engle of Niles officiated at Buchanan in 1847, the Rev. R. S. Adams of 
Battle Creek gave a monthly service at Union City in 1847-48 and the Rev. 
Darius Barker of Homer gave them two services in 1851-52. In 1857 the 
Rev. Robert Wood, missionary at Plainfield, gave Prairieville, Barry county, 
six weeks. Here he found two or three communicants and financial willingness. 
“For nine years,” said an aged member of the Church after Mr. Wood’s first 
service, “have I been anxiously looking forward to the day when the Church 
would visit her dispersed children.” No doubt this person voiced the hope of 
all Church folk in these isolated places. 

Services were held at Sturgis, Hastings, and Dowagiac and their chief 
interest, as noted, lies in the fact of these services being the first of the Church 
at what are now flourishing parishes. Sturgis was in 1851 in the Rev. H. M. 
Roberts’ field of Centerville, Constantine, White Pigeon and Mottville. It was 
then styled Sturgis Prairie. Here he found seven communicants, more than in 
any other point in his field, and he considered the prospects flattering. Dr. 
Cuming held one service in Hastings in the years 1846-47 and in July 1851, the 
Rev. V. Spalding held a service in the court house. Ten years elapsed before 
further effort was made and in 1856-57 the Rev. Robert Wood, deacon, mission- 
ary in Barry County, officiated five or six times, describing it a beautiful and 
flourishing village. He found one communicant and several persons who 
seemed to be sincerely attached to the Church. Congregations were large, re- 
sponses good “in a most unexpected and gratifying manner,” and he records 
that “much anxiety was manifested with respect to the continuation of the 
services. There were those who professed a willingness to contribute liberally 
towards the support of a missionary who would officiate there once in two 
weeks.” The Rev. Joseph F. Phillips, rector of Trinity Church, Niles, visited 
Dowagiac in 1858-59. He found several persons of sufficient attachment to the 
Church to drive fifteen miles to Niles to worship and a disposition to encourage 
an occasional service at home. | 

Saranac emerges full grown, so to speak, without previous reference of 
beginnings, in the journal of the Rev. D. B. Lyon, “Itinerant Missionary in 
Ionia County,” with the news of a church being erected there at an estimated 
cost of $2000. There is a clue, however, to the inception of Saranac services in 
his report and naturally it is provided by the ladies. “Much praise is ac- 
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corded to the zeal and devotion of a few ladies of this place, who first organ- 
ized a church and Sunday School long before my missionary work began and 
have persevered in their undertaking up to this time.” Evidently, as in other 
places, Saranac’s beginnings were the effort of the laity. Parochial organization 
was effected but the Committee on the Admission of Churches of the convention 
of 1860 reported that the papers in the case of Trinity Church, Saranac, were 
“informal.” However, the blanket resolution of 1866 recognized its 
parochial status. 

In January, 1846, the Rev. Luman Foote was appointed missionary at large 
and set about on a tour to select a field for missionary labor. After spending 
four weeks in exploring Eaton County with this objective, he settled in Char- 
lotte as a base of operations and, keeping open his lines of communications to 
Eaton Rapids and Bellevue “over the worst of roads” until about 1855, he re- 
tired from the active ministry to secular pursuits, resuming the practice of law 
and holding the office of Justice of the Peace, making his home in Charlotte 
until his death in 1875. 


The Rev. Luman Foote was one of the pioneer clergy in what is now the 
Diocese of Western Michigan, his field of labor before- coming to Charlotte 
having been noted in its proper place. He was born in New Hampshire in 1794, 
graduated from the University of Vermont in 1818, and combined the practice 
of law with journalism for ten years. He entered the ministry of the Church in 
1833 and came to Michigan in 1840 as rector at Kalamazoo. His career as 
lawyer, editor and minister divided his interests between religion, law and 
politics, and his intensely active mind issued in the pronounced opinions of a 
controversalist. ‘He cared more for opinions and their expression than for 
money,” his record reads, “and there never was a word of guile or flattery 
upon his lips.” He was a type of the strong pioneer character of the early day. 


Mr. Foote evidently was a realist and his frank views on the religious 
situation and atmosphere in early Michigan days are perhaps colored somewhat 
by a touch of pessimism in his nature. But taken with other somewhat over- 
optimistic missionary reports, an average picture is obtained. 


“The attendance has been as encouraging as, perhaps, could be reasonably 
expected,” he wrote, “considering the very small number of even nominally 
religious people to be found in many of our new settlements, the power of 
religious, or rather sectarian, prejudices and the sad habit of neglecting public 
worship, which want of opportunity to attend it, and almost heathenish indiffer- 
ence to the duty, have rendered almost hopelessly inveterate. Congregations 
are made up of nearly all varieties of denominations, for there is rarely enough 
of any peculiarity to make of itself an audience equal to the minimum required 
to constitute a Jewish synagogue. And as the people are exposed to hear every 
wind of doctrine advocated which ‘the unlearned and unstable’ can wrest the 
Scriptures to the support of, the difficulty of establishing them in the pure 
doctrines. of the Gospel is fearfuly augmented, and the danger of their being 
confirmed in deadly scepticism and invincible indifference to all religious truth 
is most appalling. I have not yet had the happiness to find within the circle 
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of my labors any decided and enlightened friends of the Church, and but few 
who have even a partial acquaintance with her hallowed doctrines and usages. 
But nevertheless I am sure that I discover some evidence of the abatement of 
prejudices against her, and an increasing relish for her decent, orderly and 
edifying services and I am not without the hope that in due time many will 
become fully persuaded that hers is ‘the more excellent way’ and that she is, in- 
deed, the very gate of Heaven.” 


Charlotte itself he describes at that date as possessing but a small number 
of inhabitants but he hoped that an increase in population would bring some 
good material for building up a parish. The field at Charlotte and Bellevue had 
not been preoccupied by the sects, but Universalist preachers, he says, were 
busy going about propagating their pernicious ways. Passing on to financial 
matters, he states his salary was $300 per annum, with nothing to be expected 
from the people. He is in debt for his moving expenses and unless the Board of 
Missions will relieve him he must sell his horse and books to satisfy his creditors, 
all which leads him to sit down in despair, fed by thoughts of his three children 
growing up in ignorance and with the certainty of inheriting nothing but the 
absolute poverty of their parents. 


Both at Charlotte and Bellevue there was difficulty in finding a place for 
services. At the latter place the schoolhouse had to be shared with the denomi- 
nations and at Charlotte the court house was similarly jointly used. Eaton 
Rapids responded to his efforts “with apathy and indifference,” but Bellevue 
was more promising. There he found three communicants besides several pious 
persons whom he hoped to bring into the Church. Charlotte’s esteem for the 
Gospel was lamentably small with smaller zeal for its spread and his only hope 
lay in an increasing and changing population, for any change must be for the 
better as it could not be any worse. Probably this hoped-for condition came to 
pass for in 1848 he reported “My prospects for doing good here though gloomy 
and discouraging, are less so than heretofore,” and in 1849 he sees the prospect 
brightening. But by 1852 he was again in the depths: “were the Board parti- 
cularly acquainted with the extraordinary people among whom it is my doom 
to sojourn, perhaps they would think me justified in saying with the Psalmist, 
“Woe is me that I sojourn in Mesech, that I dwell in the tents of Kedar.’” He 
resigned his field in 1855. 


As always, the problem of men and means was pressing in carrying on the 
work of the Church in Michigan. The United States census of 1850 gives a total 
population of the state, 397,654. The population of what is now the Diocese 
of Western Michigan was 129,727, or 32.6% of the total state population. In 
the period 1843-50 inclusive the ratio of clergy at work in what is now the 
Diocese of Western Michigan to the total number of parochial and missionary 
clergy at work in the whole diocese was 33.5%. The United States census of 
1860 gives the total state population, 749,113; the population of what is now the 
Diocese of Western Michigan was 282,319, or 37.6% of the total population of 
the state. In the period 1851-60 inclusive the ratio of clergy at work in what 
is now the Diocese of Western Michigan to the total number in parochial and 
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missionary work in the whole diocese was 30.3%. On the whole, what is now 
the Diocese of Western Michigan had its fair share of clergy. 


The support of the clergy after they came on the field was another problem 
in ecclesiastical logistics. The Domestic Committee’s report on self-supporting 
parishes in 1856 is silent on the amount of the ministers’ salaries, as foundation 
of the claim to “self support.” The missionary grants of the Domestic Com- 
mittee of the general Board of Missions to the Diocese of Michigan were on a 
steadily descending scale from a high of $3522.59 in 1842-43 to 1849-50 when 
financial disaster descended upon the diocese. The culmination of the decrease 
in grants came in 1849 when fifteen hundred dollars were cut off and left only 
one thousand dollars to sustain the missionaries. That the Bishop attributed 
this decline in missionary giving to “continued efforts that have been made to 
spread suspicions among the laity as to the soundness in the faith of many of 
the clergy of the Church” was small comfort to the faithful missionary who 
could not substitute orthodoxy for bread and butter. In 1851-52 the Domestic 
Committee paid only $880.52 in its grant. The Bishop protested. The Domestic 
Committee reported: “the earnest request of the Bishop of Michigan and the 
disastrous consequences which he represented as likely to follow withdrawal of 
aid from the diocese, induced the Domestic Committee to continue appropriation 
as heretofore,” which looks as if the Committee had threatened entire with- 
drawal of missionary aid from the diocese. What they gave the diocese in the 
year 1852-53, $962.50, was only about a quarter of their grant in 1842-43, and 
in 1854-55 the history of the missionary grant of the general Board of Missions 
to Michigan registered an all-time low in a payment of $600. 


There were but two obvious methods of coping with this situation: with- 
drawal of missionary aid from certain parishes and missions and a general 
appeal for increased local support. It was a visitation to Canonsburg in 1847, a 
new mission station in our Western Michigan, that seems to have brought the 
former matter to a head. This “most desirable field of labor for a faithful 
missionary,” the fact that there was but one clergyman in the whole Grand 
River valley, the demand for and prospect of settling at least six clergymen in the 
western part of the state were the means at hand, which led the Bishop to give no- 
tice of the withdrawal of missionary support from a number of unnamed places. 
His then announced policy was that if a congregation were not able to support 
a rector without missionary aid after having received such aid for five or six 
years, it would be better for the interests of the diocese to abandon the station 
entirely and extend assistance to new work. This notice was repeated in 1855: 
“it is my intention to discontinue the missionary appropriation to those stations 
that have been on the list more than five years, as there are so many new points 
now presented; and if the old ones cannot now be sustained by the exertions 
of the people it is better to abandon them.” 


In this we have the announcement of a principle which to the missionary 
mind is false to the heart and soul of missionary effort. The goal of effort, then, 
was primarily to create self-supporting parishes. If those souls were too few to 
attain self-support they were to be abandoned. Missionary work was only a try- 
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out; its test of success was not in reaching out to shepherd the scattered sheep 
of the fold, but in gathering sufficient numbers to be able to pay their own bills. 


No doubt this decision was due in part to the demand for clergy in the 
opening of the north country. In 1847 the northern outpost of the diocese was 
Flint, but in 1851 the Saginaw country was opened and the Church established 
three missions there. In 1855 work was opened in five places in the northern 
peninsula. As early as 1853 the Bishop stated: “The whole northern part of our 
state, soon to be connected with the eastern portion of it by railroads, in which 
are to be found large and growing villages, will need our earliest and constant 
attention.” 


The diocese was early alive to the necessity for increased self-help. The 
convention of 1847 passed a resolution of recommendation to the churches of 
the diocese to make quarterly collections for missions within the diocese, but 
the treasurer reported the next year, 1848, only three parishes contributing and 
only two in 1849. However, the abstract of parochial reports for 1849-50 shows 
the sum of $617.18 for diocesan missions. The diocese rose to meet the finan- 
cial crisis of 1850 in the drastic reduction of the Domestic Committee’s appro- 
priation. By resolution of convention they held themselves responsible to the 
diocesan Missionary Committee to the amount of $1500, $1000 of which was to 
be raised by the parishes of St. Paul’s and Christ Church, Detroit. This resolu- 
tion realized in the next year the sum of $1364 raised by the Diocese for its 
missionary work and Church extension. The Missionary Committee therefore 
was able to increase its number of missionaries in the field from one to six, 
appointing them to the various counties. The failure of the smaller parishes 
to raise their quotas the next year lowered the average receipts available to the 
Missionary Committee to about nine hundred dollars per annum. In 1853 the 
Committee had eight missionaries in the field and the total amount paid to them 
per annum was $1200. It is of note that at the convention of 1851 for the first 
time the parishes were called in order by the secretary to make pledges for 
diocesan missions for the ensuing year, “if inclined so to do.” Annual receipts 
fluctuated up to the year 1860 from one thousand dollars to thirteen hundred 
dollars. At the convention of 1859, renewed at the convention of 1860, with 
the many demands for the Church’s services in cities, villages and rural districts, 
a resolution looking to the employment and support of additional missionaries 
was passed. The method sought to effect this was that each Convocation support 
a missionary to itinerate in its territory, with the proviso that such funds raised 
should not interfere with contributions of the parish for diocesan missions. The 
Bishop exhorted the parishes to renewed exertions and cooperation in missionary 
giving, placing the responsibility upon the clergy in stating that it depended in 
great measure upon the regular and faithful exertion of the parochial clergy 
whether the diocese would be able to sustain and extend the present system of 
diocesan missions, and noting that diocesan contributions had enabled the 
addition of new stations. In 1852 the Domestic Committee’s grant was increased 
to $1425, and in 1859-60 they appropriated in support of Michigan missions 
$1559, 
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The Episcopal Fund showed no marked increase until 1855. The inception 
of the Fund has been noted. Efforts to enlist the diocese in its enlargement 
failed. Nor did the diocese rally to the support of a proposed plan of annual 
assessments of fifty cents per communicant, which accumulated sum at interest 
would in a term of years provide a sufficient amount to release the Bishop from 
the necessity of parochial support. The convention of 1855 by resolution 
requested the Bishop to appoint an agent to solicit for the Fund and the Rev. 
Horace Hills, rector of the Mariners’ Church, Detroit, was appointed. As a 
result of his efforts, uncompleted through illness, the Trustees reported to the 
convention of 1856 cash, securities, notes payable over a term of years, etc., 
in the amount of $23,872.93. This was the first serious movement, in result 
at least, of the development of the Episcopal Fund. By 1860 it had increased 
to $27,627.63. Charles C. Trowbridge of Detroit was for many years Trustee 
of this Fund. The Rev. Benjamin H. Paddock, D.D., wrote a brief history of 
the Church in Michigan and in it coined a phrase which has well nigh attained 
immortality. Speaking of the condition of the early Church in the state he said: 
“it presented an appearance not very cheering to its friends nor formidable to 
its foes.” There has since developed a tradition that every Michigan Church 
historian should feel duty bound to quote this passage, and having followed 
convention, we pass on. Mr. Trowbridge also wrote a brief sketch of the Church 
in Michigan, but his fame is not as an historian; but as a devoted Churchman, 
ever active in zeal and good works in furthering its interests. Giving a resume 
of the history of the Fund in his report to Convention in 1854 he said: “Hardly 
one meeting of the convention has taken place in the twenty years’ history of 
this diocese at which the importance of an Episcopal Fund has not been dis- 
cussed; and if good resolutions could have accomplished the object, we should 
now have ample revenue for the support of our Bishop.” The object of the Fund 
was of course to free the Bishop from parochial duties, but after having held 
the dual capacity of parish priest and Bishop for twenty-four years, Bishop 
McCoskry in 1860 voiced the hope that the Fund would in time be sufficiently 
developed to enable his successor to give his whole time to the Episcopate. 


In his parochial responsibilities the Bishop carried a real burden, increasing 
with the years. He looked for relief, but none came. Hoping that the diocese 
would provide for his entire support, he purchased a farm in the interior of the 
state, upon which he expected to reside upon such consummation. It was a joint 
purchase with a friend and the failure of the joint-purchaser to fulfill his obli- 
gation obliged the Bishop to assume the entire debt. Unable to meet the obli- 
gation at once, he gave up the farm and lost all he had paid, sold his furniture 
and went to board with his family at a hotel. Out of his salary of sixteen hun- 
dred dollars per annum as rector of St. Paul’s, he set aside a third to satisfy his 
debt. By, 1860 there were five parishes in Detroit. The burdens of the Epis- 
copate increased also with the years. It was hardly possible for one man to do 
justice to both responsibilities. “I have greatly regretted it,” he states, “but 
I feel under the most imperative obligations to give as much of my time as 
possible to St. Paul’s Church, from which I derive my support.” This latter fact 
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was supported by a statement in 1847 that for the eleven years of his Episcopate 
he had never received from the diocese any salary save a grant for postage, and 
with but few exeptions he had borne his own traveling expenses. Frequently 
he apologizes on the ground of his parish duties for being prevented from visit- 
ing all the parishes in the diocese and for the hurried manner he was obliged to 
pass through the diocese and the shortness of time he was able to spend in the 
parishes. In 1849 he stated that his labors for the past year had been so incessant 
and severe in Detroit that but little time was left for diocesan duties. He con- 
sidered, and so stated, that it was most fatal to the rapid increase of new dio- 
ceses that their spiritual heads should be confined to the performance of paro- 
chial labors. He realized the ideal of the Episcopate in new fields, and the in- 
tention of the Church that they should be missionaries at large, seeking out as 
well as gathering together the many scattered sheep of the flock of Christ. But 
diocesan financial impotence chained him to his parish. 


No attempt at the story of a diocese would be complete without some men- 
tion of the forces stirring in the life of the general Church, which influenced 
the diocese to ride with or to stem the tide of popular thought and action. From 
the forties to the Civil War the “Oxford Movement” occupied the mind of the 
Church. It was a period of controversy and internal strife, made vocal by ser- 
mons and addresses and spread upon the pages of a flood of printed matter in 
pamphlets, the Church press and other vehicles of polemical communication. 
“Tracts for the Times” by members of the University of Oxford brought into 
being the notable Tractarian Movement which profoundly stirred the Church. 
This work has not the space for a study of this great movement and cannot in- 
dulge in more than a few surface observations, but it cannot be ignored, for 
its impact was felt upon the life of the whole Church and the excitement agitated 
it from center to circumference. It occupied the attention of pulpit and press, 
meetings of diocesan conventions and it was the subject of debate at the meeting 
of General Convention of 1844. Briefly, the object of the “Tracts” was “the 
practical revival of doctrines which, although held by the great divines of our 
Church, at present have become obsolete with the majority of its members and 
are withdrawn from public view.” The bitterness of the controversy thus 
aroused issued in personalities, trials, suspensions and depositions and an in- 
quiry into the state of the General Theological Seminary. The rancor of con- 
troversy emerged into open war on the appearance of “Tract 90,” war to the 
knife and the knife to the hilt. Up to this time the influence of the Tractarians 
upon the life and thought of the Church was wholesome. Their appeals to the 
standards of antiquity and their definite presentation of the Church’s teaching 
could not fail to appeal strongly to him who loved the Church and its ways. 
To recapture its noble heritage of the past was for many no “Novelties that 
disturb our peace.” 


Looking back on this bitter storm that lashed the Church we are now well 
aware of the fact that aroused to a realization of its ancient heritage in faith 
and order, the Church came into its own in its emergence into a fuller and 
_ larger life. It looked back to its past to realize its noble heritage in doctrine 
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and ceremonial and brought this past to the present to enrich its spiritual life. 
The Eucharist became the central act of worship and was celebrated weekly in- 
stead of quarterly; sacramental teaching was emphasized; doctrinal standards 
were examined and the Church was proclaimed as the Body of Christ and the 
extension of the Incarnation; the Apostolic ministry was to be reverenced; 
the whole appeal was to primitive Catholic truth which was taught in its fullness. 
The Oxford Movement had its effect upon Church architecture, music, accession 
of ceremonial to add taste and beauty to services; hospitals, homes, asylums, 
evidences of practical Christian charity were established and_sisterhoods 
founded. In a word, out of the storm came the rainbow of a promise of a larger 
and truer life and progress for the Church. 


It has been noted that Bishop McCoskry’s theological position was strongly 
Evangelical. In attempting to estimate the effect of the period of the inception 
of the Oxford Movement and the Tractarians upon clergy and laity of Michigan, 
the Bishop’s address define both his own position and that of the diocese. 
The convention journals have no record of debate such as marked the sessions 
of some other dioceses, but in the Convention of 1844 a layman, O. H. Chipman 
of Troy, introduced a resolution which was passed: “The Convention feels 
devoutly grateful to God. . . especially, that amidst the trials to which our be- 
loved Church has been subject, this diocese has remained at entire peace within 
itself, that an affectionate union has characterized the labors of the clergy. .. .” 
The Bishop’s addresses from 1844 to 1853 bear many references to the ecclesi- 
astical storm raging without. He characterizes it as “a combined effort to destroy 
the Church”; “the introduction of fearful and soul-destroying doctrines into 
different parts and among different members of the Church”; “novelties which 
have threatened to undermine and destroy the fair beauty of the spouse of 
Christ;” “Tracts and pamphlets of the most malignant character, containing 
doctrines at war with the word of God and the teachings of our Holy Church, 
have been circulated far and wide among us... . They are now at war with every 
precept of our holy religion and show how readily the professed followers of 
Christ may be deluded by the deceitfulness of the heart... .” 


That the position of the clergy and laity of the diocese was a practical 
unanimity in refusal to the influence of the Oxford Movement may be inferred 
from statements in the Bishop’s addresses of this period. Every address com- 
menting upon this phase of conditions in the general Church carries the state- 
ment of peace and harmony within the diocese: “we have never been agitated 
by any of the causes which have been at work to produce discord among our 
brethren... We have been a united and happy family;” nothing has disturbed 
the peace and harmony of the diocese;” “the voice of discord and strife has 
never been heard;” “whatever causes may have disturbed the peace of other 
parts of our beloved Church, they have not as yet reached us.” His defence 
mechanism in his evident lack of friendliness to the movement is a reaction to 
conservatism. “All our clergy and churches have been distinguished for a firm 
and decided adherence to every rule and requisition of the Church avoiding, on 
the one hand, any and every introduction into the services of unauthorized | 
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change in manner, position, or anything that would identify us with the corrupt 
and idolatrous practice of Rome, and on the other, equally avoiding that laxity 
of principle and assumed evangelicism that sooner or later would bring the 
Church of Christ upon a level with every voluntary society in the land.” “.... 
this peace has not been purchased by withholding any of the distinctive princi- 
ples of the Church. They have been exhibited firmly and at proper times and 
seasons: and I think I can say with safety, that there has been, and now is, 
a growing attachment to those good old ways that have been trodden by those 
who died for the faith once delivered to the saints.” 


The sole evidence available or response to the new life and vigor of the 
Oxford Movement in the diocese is the passage by the Convention of 1860, 
“after lengthy and animated discussion,” of a resolution introduced by Mr. 
Chauncey Morse, lay delegate from St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids, endorsing the new. 
Tune Book set forth by a committee appointed by General Convention in 1856, 
to “thus render our service not only Common Prayer, but also Common Praise.” 
Dr. Cuming earnestly supported the resolution but his congregation did not. 

In all this record of the slow and painful steps of the diocese in adding to 
itself spiritual and material stature, what of the missionary? A good picture 
of his trials and tribulations is told in a fugitive article in the Spirit of Missions 
of 1846 and so characteristic as to deserve quotation. “The clergyman who 
goes into the newer parts of the West, with a heart full of zeal and love, finds the 
Church generally unknown. Three or four families at the most, and frequently 
fewer, are all that he can meet with who will extend any assistance to him. The 
sectarians who are scattered around view him with jealousy, as a trespasser on 
grounds which they already consider their own, and they openly abuse Epis- 
copacy. The worldly and sinful, again, find cause of objection. The amuse- 
ment and fun and excitement of the usual ‘religious meetings’ are missed in 
the Church service; her standard of practical holiness is higher; there is no 
field for lay ambition and show; and her immediate and direct restraint upon 
all evil is felt as burdensome upon those who hate and abhor all restraint. On 
this state of things the clergyman has to operate. He is a stranger, unaccustomed 
to the habits and feelings of the people, and their mode of living; he is kept 
very poor, at the utmost limits of subsistence, though he is called a ‘Missionary 
of the Church,’ and yet must appear as a gentleman and a clergyman; he must 
study, and yet has no chamber for retirement; he must write and think, while 
his daily duty is ‘to do the chores,’ and cut firewood; he must visit and travel, 
while every absence from home is suffering for his wife and children. Further- 
more, his church is a dirty court room; or a schoolhouse; or an upper cham- 
ber, bitterly cold in winter, as hot in summer. The ladies cannot attend, because 
their Sunday dresses will be spoiled; the men will not go, because there is no 
one to see; it is ‘only preaching, with a tedious set of prayers before it.’ Yet 
the clergyman perseveres. He commences with two or three male communi- 
cants; the rest of the vestry are of the earth, earthly, and are pointed out by 
the joyous sectarians as noble specimens of the Church. A subscription list is 
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handed round to raise a salary. Perhaps the senior warden may do it. Three or 
four hundred dollars are set down, for there is no difficulty in getting a salary 
on paper; but three quarters of it are never paid and the other quarter comes 
in driblets, in the shape of orders on the stores. In the mean time the clergyman 
sadly yet faithfully labors, exerts to the utmost every talent of body and mind 
in all the ever-varied ways which the Western ministry demands; denies him- 
self in everything; and daily sees his wife’s cheek grow paler, her figure more 
scanty, and his children wilder; and then, when most disheartened, ague enters 
his poor dwelling and chills and fever and bilious attacks are his constant com- 
panions. Yet he cannot stop; he knows that if now he deserts his parish all he 
has done will virtually be lost; and his successor, if ever there be one, will be 
compelled to undergo greater discouragements in consequence. His example, 
his influence, his kindness, his intellect, his devotion, have attracted attention; 
brought some of the worldly under his ministry and won the warm hearts of the 
West. His people begin to love him; but they themselves are poor, struggling 
for a livelihood and can give but little. With a determination worthy of all 
praise and respect, he still perseveres, and when the Bishop comes to cheer him 
with a visitation, he has some five or six adults baptized and as many more 
fully instructed and prepared for confirmation; and such preparation is by no 
means an easy work when so much has to be untaught and so many prejudices 
dispelled. But there is no church. Without a church building, no Western parish 
ever was or ever will be successfully built up and established. Efforts are made; 
the utmost resources of the congregation are drained and yet are altogether in- 
sufficient to put up a small building. Letters are written to a few influential 
clergy with rich parishes in the east to ask for assistance, but none comes. 
‘Shall I go myself and beg?’ asks the clergyman. No! answers each friend, 
each prudent thought, for the probability is that I will get a mere trifle, and while 
I am away my family must suffer; my congregation will be scattered, the Church 
forgotten. What can I do? Resign! Resign! The Church cares not for me, 
she promised me the smallest salary, but has shamefully deceived me. I and 
my family have suffered; my talents, my education, what do they do for me? I 
am despised because I am a domestic missionary; my poor children, how am I to 
educate them? I am a son of the Church; she leaves me to perish. Under these 
circumstances, deserted, impoverished, does my duty compel me to stay? He 
goes. For a long time no one succeeds. At last a clergyman is found to take 
charge of these few destitute souls. His first year is spent in merely bringing 
back the parish to the point in which his predecessor left it. Still, there is no 
church. The missionary salary is reduced and he has to go. You can now 
answer for yourself the question, ‘What do the Western missionaries accom- 
plish?’ Let me ask another, What are those Churchmen doing to whom Christ 
said, ‘Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature?’ ” 


The Convocation system in the diocese was established by canon at the 
Convention of 1849, amended at the Convention of 1851. The canon divided 
the diocese into four Convocations; meetings to be held quarterly; officers, a 
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president, secretary and treasurer; the object, “to promote the interests of the 
Church in the diocese within the limits (of Convocation) by union of prayer, 
effort and counsel; government of Convocation to be by regulations of their 
own; Convocation secretaries to make annual reports of their doings to the 
Bishop for presentation to convention; and collections taken at meetings for 
missionary purposes to be sent to the treasurer of the diocesan Missionary 
Committee. Later the diocese was divided into five Convocations: North- 
western, Eastern, Southern, Northern and Detroit. In 1857 the division was 
made into six: Northwestern, Central, Southern, Northern Lake Superior and 
Detroit. The first meeting of the Northwestern Convocation was held at 
Grand Rapids Sept. 9, 1849, coincident with the consecration of St. Mark’s, 
with the Rev. Messrs. Cuming and Taylor of Grand Rapids, Phineas Smith, 
missionary at large, Hiram Adams, non-parochial, R. S. Elder of Jonesville 
and Henry Safford of Battle Creek. In 1860 a further change was made to 
Eastern, Southern, Western, Northern and Lake Superior Convocations. Cold- 
water was assigned to the Southern Convocation; Marshall, Battle Creek; 
Kalamazoo, Allegan and Niles to the Western, and Lyons, Ionia, Saranac, Grand 
Rapids, Plainfield and Courtland to the Northern Convocation. 


The modern diocese has two main classes of churches: parishes and 
missions. The early diocese made no such distinction. The status and character 
and designation of a group of communicants and members under the organiza- 
tional title of “mission” has no mention in the canons of the early life of the 
diocese. As soon as there were sufficient numbers and interest a parish was 
organized. Under the diocesan canons of 1845 the first step evidently was the 
signing of “Articles of Association:” 


“We, whose names are hereunto affixed, deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of the Christian religion, and earnestly wishing to promote 
its holy influence, in the hearts and lives of ourselves, our families and 
neighbors, do hereby associate ourselves together under the name, style 
and title of ————— Church, in the (town, village or city) of 

in the State of Michigan; and by so doing, do adopt the constitution 
and canons of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Michi- 
gan, in common with the canons of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States.” 


The “Form and Manner of Organizing a Church” prescribed that “a num- 
ber of male persons of full age, professing attachment to the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church,” the number unspecified, then met for the purpose of incorporating 
themselves under the State law and electing two wardens and a number of 
vestrymen. For admission into union with convention it was necessary for the 
vestry to submit to the convention their articles of association, or if unincor- 
porated, their charter or a copy thereof, and, evidently not satisfied with the 
above proofs, the canon further provided “that it be made to appear that such 
church or congregation has acceded to the doctrines, discipline and worship of 
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the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States and the Constitution and 
Canons of this diocese.” A certificate of approbation from the Bishop, or, in a 
vacancy, a majority of the Standing Committee, must be submitted. 


The canon of 1860 is more elabor- 
ate. Admission of a parish into union 
with convention required submission of 
the Articles of Agreement by which 
the parish has been incorporated, with 
a certificate of the recording thereof; 
a copy of the minutes of the first 
meeting of the parish, with the notice 
or call of such meeting and affidavit 
of the giving or publication of such 
notice, and certificate of the Bishop’s ap- 
proval of the incorporation of the par- 
ish. The “Articles of Agreement” differ 
from the older “Articles of Association” 
in being more business-like. It speci- 
fies the minimum number of six persons 
signatory, and proceeds: “professing 
attachment to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, . . . . for the purpose of be- 
coming a body politic and corporate 
by the name set forth in these Articles, 
in accordance with the canons, doctrines, 
HM, discipline and worship of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, by these Articles of 
Agreement. . . . do hereby agree to or- 
ganize a church, according to the us- 
ages of the Protestant Episcopal Church. . . .” with the proposed name of the 
church, location, number of vestrymen and time of annual parish meeting, all 
signed and acknowledged and recorded in the county clerk’s office Attached 
to this is a “Declaration of Assent to Articles” which is personal and individual: 


: sass ane a + a 
vapew 


ST. MARY’S, CADILLAC 


“We whose names are hereunto signed, being male persons of full 
age, and each one for himself does, hereby declare and signify his in- 
tention of attaching himself to —-———— Church of , and 
that he accepts of the terms of the Articles of Agreement... .” 


The canons of 1860 thus allows six persons to organize a parish, but is 
silent on financial responsibility. It should not be supposed, however, that 
lacking the vital element of ability to fully support a minister, such organiza- 
tion meant little. It did involve two factors. The organization was the earnest 
of a desire for regular and continued services and its intent was to lay a 
foundation for the future and to make provision for permanency of effort. 
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There was also financial responsibility attendant upon the step. A subscription 
list was raised and the people paid what they could. 


An epidemic of cholera visited Michigan in 1854-55. The Bishop records 
that for nearly six months he was obliged to remain in Detroit and discharge 
his duties as rector of St. Paul’s in ministering to the sick and dying. The 
severest and most fatal cases were among the poor and destitute and he says 
that the scenes through which he was called to pass were quite sufficient to 
break down energies of both body and mind. Like a good soldier and faithful 
pastor he did not desert his post. He passed unharmed through this most 
fearful visitation they ever experienced of that dread scourge, but the Rev. 
Charles Fox fell victim. He was one of the pioneer clergy of the diocese, 
coming to Michigan in 1838. He was an active and efficient missionary and 
while most of his work was in the eastern part of the diocese, when rector at 
Jackson, as noted, he gave his time to the beginnings of the work at Albion and 
Homer and was instrumental in the organization of Albion as a parish. In the 
latter years of his life his attention was given to agriculture and he lectured 
upon this subject at the University of Michigan and wrote several treatises, 


Another name added to the necrology of the pioneer clergy at this time 
was the Rev. Phineas Smith, who deserves more than a passing notice. He 
died in Kalamazoo January 1, 1855. He was formerly a Presbyterian minister 
and came into the Church late in life, being priested by Bishop McCoskry 
Sept. 3, 1846. His office was that of “Itinerant Missionary,” and he officiated 
in 1847-48 at Paw Paw. Poverty, ill health and the burden of years was the 
story of his later life. But this tragedy of life in its outward afflictions did 
not crush his spirit. For, with all his burdens, it is to be recorded of this 
faithful missionary that he contributed to the story of the diocese a picture 
of unexampled devotion. He fulfilled his duties by travelling on foot, often 
through storms and mud, in one year between two and three hundred miles, 
preaching the Gospel from house to house in the countryside. 


Notable names on the candidate and clergy lists in this period were, G. 
Mott Williams, afterwards the Bishop of Marquette, who was a candidate for 
Holy Orders in 1845; James Theodore Holly, colored, afterwards the first 
Bishop of Haiti, who appears as a candidate for deacon’s Orders in 1854, and 
was ordained deacon in 1855 and transferred to New York in 1856; and the 
Rey. Benjamin H. Paddock, later the fourth Bishop of Massachusetts, who was 
rector of Christ Church, Detroit, in 1860. 


Western Michigan’s lay representation in the diocesan convention scored 
a blank in 1844 and 1845 but made up for it in 1846 with nine delegates 
present. The attendance for succeeding conventions was: 1847, 3: 1848, 7; 
1849, 3; 1850, 1, from Trinity Marshall; 1851, 7; 1852, 3; 1853, 6; 1854, 4; 
1855, 2; 1856, 7; and in that year Griswold Mission to the Ottawas sent 
Shaw-be-kwo-ung (going through the air), Ke-we-tah-wah-bo (circle) and 
Esh-ke-bau-kau-sung (clear sky) ; 1857, 5; 1858, 17; 1859, 11. Representation 
of western Michigan clergy in diocesan offices included Dr. Cuming of Grand 
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Rapids, who was a member of the Standing Committee until 1853 and a 
deputy to General Convention and a Trustee of the General Seminary from 
1843 to 1861. The Rev. A. D. Cole of Kalamazoo was a deputy to General 
Convention 1846-49, the Rev. J. S. Large of Marshall a deputy to General 
Convention in 1847 and 1848, Rev. George Willard of Battle Creek a deputy 
in 1856, and the Rev. Henry Strong of Marshall a deputy in 1857. The latter 
was secretary of Convention of 1857 and the Rev. George Willard secretary of 
the Convention of 1859. | 
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IVIL war burst upon the country with the firing on Fort Sumter in 1861. 
The repercussions of this fratricidal strife could not fail to profoundly 
affect and did affect the Church in the North as well as in the South. Sons, 
husbands, fathers and brothers left for the front and as the North grimly set 
itself to its task and as the casualty lists came in the devout sought the comfort 
of the sanctuary and invoked the help of the Lord of Hosts. Michigan furnished 
90,747 men to the Northern army, something over twelve per cent, of its pop- 
ulation. In the four years of the conflict Church folk bore their burdens with 
other citizens of the state in loyalty to the Union cause and Churchwomen, as 
in later wars, busied themselves with charitable works. The rector at Coldwater 
reported that no congregation in the diocese, in proportion to its numbers, 
contributed so many to the Federal army. We have one picture of how the war 
affected the life of a parish in Dr. McMurdy’s detailed history of Trinity 
Church, Niles, and no doubt it is typical of all. The life of the parish and of 
_ other parishes went on, though the war retarded its temporal prosperity, while 
its men here and there heard their country’s call and entered the service. Dr. 
McMurdy lists officers and men connected with the Niles parish in the Union 
army and their military records. The baptism of an officer, later a prisoner at 
Andersonville, before entering the service and his son, a sharpshooter in the 
Army of the Potomac, is pathetically reminiscent of World War days. Lieut. 
William B. Phillips, Third Cavalry, only son of the rector of Niles, the Rev. 
Joseph S. Phillips, died of disease after a year’s service. “The ladies of Trinity 
parish co-operated in furnishing supplies and luxuries for the sick and wounded 
soldiers. A lady communicant of the Church presented to the Twelfth Infantry a 
flag provided by the ladies of this vicinity.” This was Miss Mary Penrose and 
the Rev. Mr. Phillips made the address at the presentation. 


“The Story of St. Mark’s” notes: “.... in the struggle St. Mark’s played a 
glorious and costly part. Many sons of the parish marched away to return no 
more. Others returned shattered by wounds and disease. Still others came back 
to take up duties of civil life and to become leaders in business as they had been 
leaders in battle. The writer can remember golden Sundays when Major 
James G. MacBride could be artfully induced by the boys of his Sunday School 
class to forego an exposition of the Epistle to the Thessalonians in favor of a 
far more stirring recital of how his command crossed the river to engage the 
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Confederates at the battle of Pittsburg Landing. ‘But wars are over now,’ the 
Major would conclude, and none of his young listeners could foresee that they 
themselves would come to stand on the firing step in a muddy trench, their 
ears numbed with the thunder of guns, their nostrils filled with the acrid odor 
compounded of cordite, putrefaction and sudden death, while the star shells 
lighted a landscape that had been plowed and furrowed out of all resemblance to 
the kindly earth.” 


Naturally the minds of the clergy turned to services as chaplains to the 
armed forces. Of the first four infantry regiments raised in Michigan the Chap- 
lains were clergy of the Church: The Rev. Edward Meyer of Lansing, Chaplain | 
of the First Infantry; the Rev. F. H. Cuming, D.D., of Grand Rapids, Chaplain 
of the Third Infantry; and the Rev. Henry N. Strong, Adrian, Chaplain of the ~ 
Fourth Infantry. Chaplain Meyer entered the service in the First Infantry as 
Chaplain Apr. 24, 1861, for three months. His age was thirty-five. He was 
mustered May 1, 1861, and was mustered out at Detroit August 7, 1861. The 
Rev. Francis H. Cuming of Grand Rapids entered the service in the Third 
Infantry at its organization as Chaplain May 13, 1861 and was mustered June 
10, 1861. He resigned April 1, 1862. The Rev. Henry N. Strong of Adrian, 
who had been rector at Marshall, entered the service in the Fourth Infantry 
as Chaplain at its organization June 20, 1861, at Adrian, for three vears. His 
age was thirty-five. He was appointed May 16, 1861. He resigned and was 
honorably discharged July 20, 1862. 


There were four candidates for Chaplain of the Fourth Infantry and Dr. 
Cuming was appointed. 


Besides these, other clergy of the eastern part of the diocese served as Chap- 
lains. The Rev. Thomas B. Dooley of Owosso, entered the service in the 
Fourteenth Infantry at its organization as Chaplain. His age was forty-nine. 
He was appointed February 11, 1862, and mustered Feb. 13, 1862. He resigned 
on account of disability April 29, 1864. The Rev. Oliver Taylor of Pontiac 
entered the service in the Fifth Cavalry at its organization as Chaplain. He was 
appointed Sept. 2, 1862, and mustered Sept. 2, 1862. He was taken prisoner 
July 4, 1863. He resigned Oct. 9, 1863 The Rev. Thomas Greene of Trinity 
Church, Monroe, entered the service in the Seventeenth Infantry as Chaplain 
Apr. 14, 1864. His age was forty-six. He was honorably discharged at 
Delaney House, Washington, D. C., June 3, 1865. The Rev. J. Rice Taylor, who 
had been missionary in Allegan county and at Allegan, entered the service in 
the 123d United States Colored Infantry as Chaplain and was mustered Dec. 
15, 1864, but there is no further record of him. His age was forty-six. The 
Rev. Moses H. Hunter, who conducted a school at Grosse Isle, was mustered into 
the United States service as Chaplain of the Third Pennsylvania Cavalry Nov. 
29, 1861. This regiment was in the Army of the Potomac. “In the Peninsular 
campaign of 1862 and that of the succeeding autumn and winter, the hardships 
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of the service broke down the health of a great majority of the chaplains and 
compelled their resignations. Whilst in winter quarters before Fredericksburg, 
I was for some time the only chaplain in a brigade comprising several regi- 
ments of cavalry, besides artillery, and was hence frequently called upon for 
services beyond my own regiment. The reasons which ultimately induced my 
resignation, I must necessarily reserve. With fervent prayers to the Almighty 
that the dire war in which we are engaged may soon be brought to a close, that 
the land may be tranquilized, that our material prosperity may be restored, 
that our political and social order may be firmly re-established, and above all, 
that the benign sway of our holy religion may be extended over all our borders” 
was his prayer. 


The Rev. George B. Engle, rector of Trinity Church, Niles, was Chaplain 
in the service, but his organization and service is not given. The Rev. Luther 
N. Freeman, rector of St. John’s, Kalamazoo, was Chaplain of the Eighth 
Ohio Infantry. Dr. McMurdy, later rector of Trinity, Niles, was evidently 
a commissioned Chaplain though he does not give his rank nor assignment, 
and records that he was in the service from the beginning to the close of the 
war, ministering in hospitals, camps and prisons to Union and Confederate 
soldier alike, and performed the mournful duty of reading the burial office for 
two thousand soldiers. 


During the Civil War one Chaplain was authorized for each regiment of 
volunteers, with the pay and allowance of a captain of cavalry, under an act 
approved July 22, 1861. By a further act approved Aug. 3d of the same year 
none but ministers of some Christian denomination were eligible for appoint- 
ment. In the second year of the war, the President was authorized to appoint 
a Chaplain for each general hospital, in addition to those assigned to regiments. 
At this time the Chaplain’s scale of pay and allowances was revised, the 
qualifications for the office were more clearly defined and he was given 
rank without command. 


The term of service of the Michigan clergy as Chaplains was brief, average- — 
ing a year. Chaplain Meyer of the First Infantry, three months’ men, did not 
return to the service. Chaplain Dooley of the Fourteenth Infantry had the 
longest service, two years and two months. There was a sufficient reason 
for their short service, as Chaplain Hunter comments. Only an exceptional man 
was physically qualified to endure the vicissitudes of a soldier’s life. In the 
exciting scenes of battles the definitely gruesome picture of the soldier’s 
experience is forgotten: the everyday life of hardship and privations in the 
exhausting marches, the monotony of camp life, sickness, dirt, mud, squalor and 
vermin, exposure in rain and storm, winter’s cold and summer’s heat, the 
horrors of field hospitals, the scenes of a stricken field after a battle, all of 
which have a definite part in the war scene. Soldiers suffer more in these 
than in the relatively few hours of combat. It was undoubtedly the hard ex- 
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perience of a Chaplain’s life that hastened Dr. Cuming’s death. He was far 
beyond the age for active service, being sixty-four years old when appointed. 


In compliance with President Lincoln’s requisition upon the State of 
Michigan for military aid to uphold the Constitution and maintain the Union 
of the States, Governor Blair issued a proclamation dated Apr. 16, 1861, for one 
regiment of infantry to be mustered into the United States service. The organ- 
ization of this regiment was completed Apr. 29th and mustered into the United 
States service May 1, 1861, with an enrollment of 780. The President had called 
for these troops to serve three months. They were well equipped and the 
Michigan regiment was the first from a western state to reach Washington. 


It was perhaps a favorable impression made upon state officials that the 
Rev. Edward Meyer was selected as Chaplain of this regiment of three months’ 
men, the First Infantry. “I am now pursuing my labors among the soldiers,” 
he writes, “who manifest much interest in the service and much gratifying 
attention. On Sundays Divine service is held in the open air, the musical part 
most effectively sustained by the regimental band, the services and responses 
excellent, and an extemporaneous sermon is preached. It~is but just to say that 
Col. Wilcox, the officer in command, manifests the deepest interest in the 
religious and moral condition of his men, a large number of whom are church- 
men. The chaplain is thankful to God for such a field of labor. . . .” Chaplain 
Meyer and his regiment of three month’s men had their baptism of fire at 
Bull Run July 21, 1861. They left their bivouac at two-thirty a.m. and moved 
forward in the early morning, marching twelve miles over dusty roads and took 
position with the brigade on the right of the road leading to Centerville and on 
the right of the enemy’s intrenchments. Col, Wilcox of the First Regiment 
commanded the Second Brigade and Major Bidwell commanded the regiment. 
The new and raw regiment at once saw action. A frontal attack on Latham’s 
battery supported by the Twenty-eighth Virginia broke their lines, and flanked 
by the Confederates and unsupported and subjected to a murderous fire, they 
were thrown into confusion. Col. Wilcox was wounded in the arm and captured 
by the Twenty-eighth Virginia. The regiment fell back in disorder to its 
original position. The rest of its story is the tale of the disastrous Union 
defeat. In this battle they lost 113 killed, wounded and missing, out of five 
hundred officers and men. The regiment returned to Michigan at the expiration 
of its three months’ term of service and was mustered out Aug. 7, 1861. 


The Third Infantry, Chaplain F. H. Cuming, was organized at Grand 
Rapids and was mustered into the service June 10, 1861, with an enrollment 
of 1040 officers and men. In May, 1861, the regiment attended service 
at St. Mark’s. Dr. Cuming had previously officiated at a service for them at 
Cantonment Anderson at Grand Rapids. Before their departure for the 
front Chaplain Cuming baptized two lieutenants at St. Mark’s. A confirmation 
class in 1860 included five young men, all of whom entered the service, one 
of whom was Lieut. Bolza, killed in action, A flag was presented to the regi- 
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ment by the ladies of Grand Rapids and Chaplain Cuming responded in a 
“stirring patriotic address” and closed with prayer. The regiment entrained 
for Washington June 13, 1861, and was assigned to the Army of the Potomac 
under Gen. McClellan. A letter from a soldier while the regiment was in 
camp at Chain Bridge, July, ’61, gives an incident of Chaplain Cuming’s duties: 
“We have services at ten o’clock a. m. on Sundays in camp. Yesterday we 
marched to an adjoining hill and in a beautiful grove listened to an excellent 
sermon from Chaplain Cuming. The Doctor seems to know the minds of the 
men with whom he has to deal, and shapes his sermons accordingly. Always 
when he is speaking, the soldiers give the most profound attention. He is uni- 
versally liked and respected. The sick in the hospital, where he visits daily, 
are becoming very much attached to him.” 


The regiment received its baptism of fire at Blackburn’s Ford one month 
after they were mustered into service. They were in the debacle at Bull Run 
and covered the retreat of the shattered Union army, marching thirty miles in 
rain, slush and mud. The regiment went to work building fortifications around 
Washington and then went into winter quarters at Camp Michigan. Here 
their picket line was along Pohick Church and nearby was Mount Vernon. Win- 
ter camp was enlivened by visitors, dances, debating class and singing schools 
and visits to Mount Vernon, Alexandria and Washington. Dr. Cuming’s re- 
port to Bishop McCoskry in 1862 is of interest: “I am happy to inform you that 
during the time I officiated as Chaplain to the Third Regiment, Michigan 
Volunteers, I was not obliged to intermit the usual services by reason of 
indisposition, except for one Sunday. During all that time, whenever the 
weather would permit, the officers and soldiers, generally, promptly attended 
to ‘the church call.’ When, by reason of unpropitious weather, this could not 
be done, I took great pains to see that every tent was amply furnished with 
religious tracts and newspapers. The hospital was visited almost daily and 
remarks made calculated to cheer, comfort and profit the sick. I have some 
evidence to believe that my ministrations in this new field of duty were not 
entirely disowned of God. Many of the soldiers frequently visited me in my 
tent for religious instruction; and I trust, that from the seed thus sown in any 
way, much will be found to have taken root, bringing forth much fruit to the 
glory of God... . During my connection with the army, so remarkably healthy 
was our regiment that I was called upon to attend but six funerals of those 
belonging to it and one in another regiment whose Chaplain was absent. On 
the afternoon of several Sundays it was my privilege to attend and often to 
officiate in Christ Church, Alexandria.” His service as army Chaplain was the 
good Doctor’s earthly task. 


The Fourth Infantry, Chaplain Henry N. Strong, was recruited from the 
southern tier of counties and included one company from Sturgis and was 
mustered into Federal service June 20, 1861, for three years, with 1025 officers 
and men. Chaplain Strong resigned from his parish June 1, 1861. The vestry 
refused to accept his resignation and granted him a “furlough from parochial 
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labors during the civil war. ‘Ora Nobis.’” During Chaplain Strong’s service 
with the regiment it was engaged in the Peninsular campaign in Fitz John 
Porter’s corps and its creditable service was noted in despatches by Gen. 
McClellan. It participated in nine engagements and sustained heavy losses 
at Malvern Hill. Chaplain Strong resigned July 20, 1862, owing to injuries 
received from a fall from his horse. He was with Col. Woodbury at the time 
he fell. Returning to Grand Rapids in feeble health, he supplied St. Mark’s 
for a time and officiated once in Trinity Church. He died at St. Mark’s Home 
Aug. 6, 1886, at the age of sixty-one. Interment was in the cemetery in the 


Soldiers’ Home, Grand Rapids. 


The Fourteenth Infantry, Chaplain Thomas B. Dooley, who secured a 
leave of absence from his vestry, was mustered into service Feb. 13, 1862, 
with 925 officers and men including one company from Grand Rapids. The 
regiment saw two and a half years’ service in Mississippi, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. In the latter state they were busy driving out and exterminating bands 
of bushwackers. Chaplain Dooley reported to his Bishop May 23, 1863: “I 
have the honor to report that during our canonical year I have preached about 
70 times, baptized 48 soldiers, buried 604, and it is almost impossible to give 
the number of my visitations to the sick in hospitals and elsewhere. My daily 
duty and work is amongst the wounded, sick and dying soldiers, in comfort- 
ing and ameliorating the condition of our brave soldiers, and I hope at the 
judgement day that I will not have to answer for neglect of duty to the brave 
boys of Michigan particularly.” Chaplain Dooley returned to his parish in 
Owosso after being mustered out. 


Chaplain Thomas Greene of Trinity Church, Monroe, entered the service 
late in the war as Chaplain of the Seventeenth Infantry, to find in a month’s 
time that his regiment had practically lost its identity. His introduction to 
active duty was the desperate battle of the Wilderness, May 5-7, 1864. In this 
campaign the Seventeenth charged the enemy works and were surrounded in 
the dense woods and practically annihilated by the loss of one hundred killed 
and wounded and the same number taken prisoners. The few who survived 
were detailed in the engineer corps and at headquarters and served in the 
Army of the Potomac until the close of the war. Chaplain Greene reported 
to Bishop McCoskry in 1865: “I have the honor to report that on the 19th 
of April, 1864, I resigned the pastoral charge of Trinity Church, Monroe, and 
accepted the chaplaincy of the 17th Michigan Infantry, then stationed at 
Annapolis, Md., which place I reached on the 21st, and there began the duties 
of my office, which were continued without intermission until the time of my 
discharge on the 12th of June. Whenever possible I celebrated divine service, 
using the Prayer Book and preaching a sermon. The services were well 
attended. I distributed religious papers and tracts to the soldiers every Lord’s 
day. I assisted the nurses at the Wilderness and Spottsylvania hospitals, 
administering spiritual consolation and temporal sustenance to all under my 
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care, and when they no longer needed either, I committed their bodies to the 
ground with the words of our beautiful burial service. On the 16th of November 
I, by special request, dedicated to the service of God the Chapel of the first 
Division Hospital of the 9th Army Corps. Also, by very special request, I dedi- 
cated the Chapel of the 2nd Division Hospital of the 9th Army Corps on 
Thanksgiving Day, and preached the Thanksgiving sermon. There were present 
Generals Potter, Parks, Ferraro and others, with their officers of their staffs. 
On the 11th of November, 1864, I was detailed to the 1st Division Hospital, 
as spiritual adviser, and fulfilled the duties of my office with acceptance to 
all the soldiers who from time to time became patients there.” 


The Fifth Cavalry was organized in Detroit and mustered into United 
States service Aug. 30, 1862, with an enrollment of 1144 officers and men. 
Chaplain Oliver Tavlor of Pontiac had a colorful and exciting service with 
the cavalry. The Fifth was assigned to the famous Michigan brigade under 
the command of Custer, with Kilpatrick divisional commander. Russell A. 
Alger was commissioned its colonel in February, 1863. Lee had started north 
and on June 27, 1863, the Fifth and Sixth Cavalry started on a reconnaisance 
through Pennsylvania to find him. On the afternoon of the 28th they entered 
Gettysbure to learn that a part of Lee’s force had passed through on their 
way to York. Two days later they tangled with Jeb Stuart’s cavalry near 
Hanover, Pa., and drove them back in a spirited charge. But they were not 
through with Jeb Stuart. He had ridden to the right and rear of the Union 
army at Gettysburg and was a serious menace. Custer and his Wolverines 
engaged the Confederate troopers in one of the most severe cavalry engagements 
of the war. They drove Stuart back and relieved the threat to the rear of the 
Union army. It was in this engagement that Chaplain Taylor was taken pris- 
oner. How he was taken and how long he sojourned in captivity is one 
of history’s mysteries. The next record of him is his resignation Oct. 9, 1863. 
It is not probable that he was held long by the Confederates. Gen. Cooper, 
Adjutant General, C. S. A., issued an order that Chaplains taken prisoner 
were to be immediately released, and Gen. Ould, the Confederate Agent of 
Exchange, wrote Gen. Meredith, the United States Agent of Exchange, “I most 
cordially concur with you in your proposal to discharge immediately all 
Chaplains held by either side. I will send all we have by the next flag-of-truce 
boat.” : 


In the meantime, evidently undeterred by the loss of their chaplain, the 
Fifth pursued Lee retreating south until he crossed the Potomac. Returning 
from the pursuit of Lee, the Fifth returned to Virginia and Kilpatrick’s 
division was attacked by superior Confederate forces at Brandy Station. Fall- 
ing back, they found themselves confronted by Fitz Hugh Lee and his cavalry 
drawn up in line to dispute their passage. Custer obtained permission to try 
to break the Confederate line. So Custer, West Point, Class of *57, set out to 
confound his sometime upper-classman, Fitz Lee, West Point, Class of ’56. 
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Custer often played his troopers into battle. At the battle of the Washita 
fighting the Cheyennes later on, they moved on to the fray to the tune of 
“Garyowen.” This time Custer’s band played “Yankee Doodle” and, thus 
inspired, the Yankees broke the Rebel line. 


The Rev. J. Rice Taylor was Chaplain of the 123rd United States Colored 
Infantry, one of the Negro regiments raised later in the war. They were 
recruited and mustered in at Louisville, Ky., Dec. 27, 1864, and were detailed 
for garrison duty at the draft rendezvous in that city. Chaplain Taylor reported 
to Bishop McCoskry in 1865: “I would respectfully report that on the Ist of 
September last I resigned charge of St. Peter’s, Tecumseh. My chief reason 
for leaving the parish was that I seemed to be gaining a subsistence without 
doing much good. After serving several weeks as a delegate under the Chris- 
tian Commission from Michigan, I received and accepted an appointment as 
Chaplain to the 123d colored infantry, stationed as post guard at Taylor 
Barracks, Louisville, Ky. Since then I have been engaged in the discharge of 
my duties at this post, holding generally three services every Sunday and one 
week day service. We have now a chapel room, twenty-four feet wide by 
eighty-seven feet long, a small organ, and full congregations.” 


In July, 1863, a military funeral was held in St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids, 
for Major Peter A. Weber of the Sixth Cavalry. It was the more impressive 
by the presence of a number of wounded officers. In June of that year at 
Camp Lee the Grand Rapids “Ladies’ Soldiers’ Aid Society” gave a program 
with music and a sermon by Dr. Tustin, rector of St. Mark’s, and the presen- 
tation of Testaments to the soldiers. 


St. Paul’s Church, Grand Rapids, “was named ‘St. Paul’s Memorial 
Church’ because of the windows which were given at the time of its erection 
by members of St. Mark’s and friends of Dr. Tustin in memory of their 
departed relatives and friends. ... The east window in memory of the Rev. 
David Clarkson, a retired army chaplain. . .. Of the side windows four are 
in memory of army officers who went out from Grand Rapids, . . . Brig. Gen. 
S. G. Champlin, . . . Lieut. Charles E. Bolza, . . . Col. George Lee, .. . 


Capt. Gunnison.” So writes Miss Clara D. Norris, parish historian. 


The Rev. David Clarkson served as Chaplain in the United States Army at 
Fort Scott, Kansas, from the 19th of March, 1850, to the 26th of April, 1853, 
and at Fort Riley, Kansas, from the 16th of September, 1853, to the 14th of 
May, 1860. 


A notably historic memorial window in St. Paul’s is that in memory of 
Captain Gunnison in the north wall of the chancel. John Williams Gunnison 
was born in Goshen, N. H., in 1812. He entered the United States Military 
Academy July 1, 1833, graduated and was commissioned 2nd Lieutenant, 2nd 
Artillery, July 1, 1837. He was appointed 2nd Lieutenant, Corps of Topo- 
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graphical Engineers, July 7, 1838, and was promoted to Ist Lieutenant May 9, 
1846, and Captain, March 3, 1853. He came to Grand Rapids in 1844 and 
while he lived here only a short time his name still lives on the west side of 
the river where he entered a tract of land south of West Fulton street, which for 
many years, because of the nature of it, was known as the Gunnison Swamp. 
There is now a street named for him. In 1849 he was engaged in a coastal 
survey of the Great Lakes. 


He was the brave and accomplished engineer of the first railway route in 
and through that portion of the Rocky Mountains. The engineers who came 
after to lay the routes of the Santa Fe and the Denver and Rio Grande derived 
materia] advantage from the explorations of Capt. Gunnison. By authority of 
an Act of Congress Mar. 3, 1853, directing such explorations and surveys as 
might be necessary to ascertain the most practicable and economical route for 
a railroad from the Mississippi river to the Pacific ocean, the War Department, 
by Jefferson Davis, Secretary of War, ordered a survey of a line through the 
Rocky Mountains, through what is now Colorado and Utah. Capt. Gunnison 
was placed in charge with Lieut. E. G. Beckwith of the Third Artillery as 
assistant and Capt. R. M. Morris in command of the escort on the 26th of 
October, 1853. Capt. Gunnison with eleven men from the escort, left camp 
on Sevier river, Utah, to explore the neighborhood of Sevier Lake. The next 
morning a man reeled breathless into camp and informed Lieut. Beckwith that 
Capt. Gunnison’s party had been surprised at breakfast by a party of Pah-Utes 
with a volley of rifles and a shower of arrows. Capt. Gunnison stepping from 
his tent made the peace sign to the savages but fell riddled with fifteen arrows. 
A river, a canyon, a county and a town in Colorado are named for him. 


A tablet in the north transept of St. Mark’s, erected by St. Mark’s Sunday 
School is in memory of Civil War casualties with the following names: Lieut. 
Thomas V. B. Mitchell, died Jan. 16, 1863, near Nashville, aged 19 years; 
Major Peter A. Weber, died July 14, 1863, at Falling Waters, Md., aged 22 
years; Lieut. Charles E. Bolza, died July 14, 1863, at Falling Waters, Md., 
aged 28 years; Lieut. Charles H. Carey, died July 18, 1863, near Vicksburg, 
aged 24 years; Lieut. David W. Littlefield, died Jan. 4, 1864, Alexandria, 
Va., aged 27 years; Assistant Engineer Charles P. Parks, U. S. N., died April 
26, 1864, on Red River, Louisiana, aged 30 years. 


Lieut. Charles E. Bolza, 2nd Lieut., B Company, Sixth Cavalry, the Grand 
Rapids troop, entered the service at the organization of the regiment. He was 
a young Churchman of St. Mark’s parish and had labored in the Sunday 
School as a teacher and assistant superintendent. He was killed at the battle 
of Falling Waters, Maryland, July 14, 1863. In this battle the Sixth Cavalry 
attacked the rear guard of the Army of Northern Virginia and sustained an 
action which was said to be one of the most gallant and daring cavalry charges 
of the war. Brig. Gen. Stephen G. Champlin was an attorney, prosecuting 
attorney and judge at Grand Rapids. He was commissioned Major of the 
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Third Infantry on its organization and was promoted to be Colonel Oct. 28, 
1861. He was promoted to Brigadier General Nov. 29, 1862. He had been 
badly wounded at the battle of Fair Oaks previously and returned to Grand 
Rapids to die from his wounds Jan. 24, 1864. Col. George Lee entered the 
service as Adjutant of the Second Cavalry at its organization in 1861. Later he 
was Assistant Adjutant General on Sheridan’s staff with the rank of captain. 
He was brevetted Colonel of Volunteers in 1865 for faithful and meritorious 
service during the war. After being mustered out from the volunteer service 
he was commissioned first lieutenant in the Twenty-First Infantry in 1866. He 
was brevetted captain for gallantry in battle and was commissioned lieutenant 
colonel in 1867 for faithful service in the field during the war. He died in 
New Orleans in 1867. 


The Rev. Daniel E. Brown of Flint was appointed Delegate for the Chris- 
tian Commission to the Army in the Southwest in 1864: “I visited the northern 
part of Alabama and Georgia, passing through Kentucky and Tennessee, 
spending about six weeks in Chattanooga and vicinity, being stationed princi- 
cipally in one of the field hospitals where the sick and wounded from Sherman’s 
army were brought and cared for. Placed, as a delegate must be, in such a 
situation, between the convalescent, the dying and the dead, scenes were con- 
stantly occurring calculated to enlist every feeling of the human heart; here 
were constantly arriving from the front new and recently wounded and sick, 
while those convalescent who could be moved were as constantly being carried 
to the older and more amply established hospitals in Nashville, Louisville, 
Indiana and Ohio. Thus two streams were flowing out from day to day, one 
by the gate of death toward the cemetery, the other by the cars to distant 
homes and hospitals, while the large stream from the front was constantly 
increasing, requiring new fixtures and more tents to be erected. Thus were 
the Delegates devoting themselves night and day to their work until these 
sufferers should be sufficiently recovered to return to their commands or their 
homes, or be transferred to more permanent hospitals elsewhere established; 
or, if beyond the curative power of kindness and medicine, then to have their 
last hours and dying thoughts soothed and cheered by Christian counsel, 
advice and prayers, as they loosed their hold on time and opened their eyes 
upon the untried scenes of eternity. Not infrequently in the dark and still 
hours of night would the delegate be summoned to the couch of some dying 
sufferer just ready to emerge from the dark valley whose wasting breath could 
scarcely articulate the words ‘Pray for me’—scenes through which he then 


passed, have become most deeply impressed upon his mind, and will remain 
vivid while memory lasts.” 


In the diocesan Convention of 1863 on motion of Col. William H. Withing- 
ton of Jackson, it was “Resolved, That the claims of our sick and wounded 
soldiers very strongly address themselves to all Christians, and that it be 
recommended to all our parishes to make systematic efforts in relieving them.” 
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Bishop McCoskry’s convention ad- 
dresses during the Civil War exhibit an 
almost complete detachment from the 
strife that was raging. His philosophy 
as to the Church’s relation to it was that 
held by many and is in contrast to the 
clerical and Episcopal pronouncements 
of a latter day. Perhaps his address to 
the 1862 Convention expresses that po- 
sition as well as any: “It is a source 
of great comfort to me, that at a time 
when our country has been so much 
agitated by strife and contention, and 
the temptation so strong to introduce 
into our churches these disturbing ele- 
ments, not one of our pastors has dese- = {tt} | iff] 
crated the house of God by making v7} x 
them the theme of pulpit discourses. i 5 
Nothing but the gospel of Jesus Christ, ~~ “2/3 ts 
as the great curative power of all civil, 
social and personal evils, has been pres =~ ~~ ~=1* 


sented and enforced; and God has ~~ ~~”: 
owned and blessed His word. We have 
endeavored to hold up the Kingdom of AES SLI AD collar ten bed 


Christ, as distinct from the kingdoms 

of this world, as the great agent to bring 

the latter into submission to its Great King and Head. The many accessions 
to the Church from those bodies which differ most widely from the Church, 
furnish convincing proof that there are many seeking for quiet instruction 
in the gospel of Jesus, who have long been tossed upon the sea of political 
disquisitions and strife. We have only to be faithful to the great trust com- 
mitted to us, to preach the gospel in all its simplicity, to exhibit it in our 
conduct and lives, and we may rest assured we have continued ground for 
rejoicing in the salvation of those committed to our care.” 


His Convention address of 1864 notes intercession for putting down 
sedition, privy conspiracy and rebellion but the subject of the gigantic struggle 
which the nation was waging to preserve its existence as such was not to be 
discussed in the pulpit: “In the midst of a period of great excitement, and 
with strong temptation to introduce subjects foreign to the gospel of Christ, 
the clergy have been faithful to their trust, and have presented the Church of 
Jesus as the peaceful refuge from the strife of men, where they can worship 
God, and be bound together in the strongest bonds of Christian brotherhood. 
Their entire devotion to the cause of their Master, has in no respect interfered 
with their duties as loyal citizens of the government under which they live. 


The Church has faithfully used the power which her Great Head has given 
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her. Her bishops and clergy have individually and unitedly, with all her 
children, unceasingly implored God through Jesus Christ that He would bless. 
the efforts made to put down sedition, privy conspiracy and rebellion, and 
restore happiness and peace to our country, which heretofore gave such signal 
proof of the blessing of God. We hope and pray that the day is not far distant 
when war and civil strife shall cease in our land, and when the Church in all 
her integrity, and the truth as it is in Jesus, with all its simplicity, shall be 
the great weapon used to subdue the unruly wills of men and bring them into 
sweet submission to our blessed Lord.” 


On Good Friday, Apr. 14, 1865, the Bishop was at Ann Arbor. He had 
preached twice in St. Andrew’s Church, confirmed a class of fifteen, and was 
impressed with the need of a new and larger church edifice, as the students 
of the University were beginning to understand and value the services of the 
Church under the influence of the devoted rector of the parish, George De- 
Normandie Gillespie. The next morning Bishop McCoskry and the future 
Bishop Gillespie stood conversing before the former’s departure: “the sad 
intelligence was communicated to us of the assassination.of the Chief Magis- 
trate of our nation. On the countenance of every good man was depicted sad- 
ness and sorrow; and in every town, and especially in the city where I reside, 
such outward demonstrations of grief were presented as to furnish the evidence 
that the purity of his life, and his honest and faithful efforts to preserve our 
country in the time of our greatest peril, lived deep in the hearts of his 
countrymen. At a time when hymns of praise and gratitude were on every 
tongue for our merciful deliverance from the hands of our enemies, that God 
should permit our head to be removed from us, is a lesson which should never 
be forgotten. We had placed our confidence in Man, not in Him. We had 
forgotten that He ruled over the inhabitants of the earth, as well as in the 
armies of heaven. We had made traffic of our trials, and gain of our sorrows. 
We trust that God has visited us in mercy and that as a nation we shail recog- 
nize His will and go forward, and not backward, in carrying out the great 
trust given to us.” 


Bishop McCoskry attended the meeting of General Convention in Philadel- 
phia in October, 1865, and was present at that dramatic scene when Southern — 
Bishops, separated from their brethren by four years of civil strife, again took 
their places in the House. With the impersonal habit of an earlier day he does 
not mention their names. They were: Bishop Atkinson of North Carolina and 
Dr. Lay, Bishop of the Southwest. With what mingled feelings may be imagined 
these two Southern Bishops made their way to St. Luke’s Church where the 
opening service of the convention was held. Their courage or their assurance 
of fraternal reception was not equal to joining the Episcopal procession and 
they took seats in the congregation. Bishop Atkinson was soon recognized and 
one or two of the junior bishops left the chancel and heeding their urgings, 
Bishop Atkinson joined his Episcopal brethren in the chancel. Whatever fears 
of his reception were overcome by the outstretched arms and loving greetings 
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of his Episcopal brothers. Bishop Lay had made inquiry through the Bishop 
of New York on what terms they would be permitted to occupy their former 
seats. Bishop Whittingham offered a resolution to the effect “that the Bishop 
of New York be requested to ask his brethren, in behalf of whom he had 
consulted the House, to trust the honor and love of their assembled brethren.” 
The honor and love of the brethren were trusted, says Bishop Perry, and the 
Church was reunited. In the House of Deputies the secretary began to call the 
roll as usual with the Diocese of Alabama, with the comment which tradition 
has handed down, “There is no secession in the Church.” Texas, North 
Carolina and Tennessee made response to the roll call in the persons of their 
delegates. 


Bishop McCoskry has this to say of that memorable meeting: “We looked 
forward to this event with no little anxiety, but with a firm and steady hope 
in the promises of God. He had carried his Church in safety through many 
a dark and trying period, and we felt in abiding confidence that he would not 
forsake her in this most critical period of her history in this country. Party 
strife and contention had rent asunder all the religious bodies in this country, 
and there was but one chain left to bind together in Christian affection 
brethren who had been separated for a time from causes over which many of 
them had no control. Good men, and honest men, differed as to the best mode 
of accomplishing this happy result. The question had to be met and fairly 
decided, whether the Church should be a sectional or a national Church— 
whether we should again all be one in Christ Jesus, or separated into different 
branches, nursing in our hearts the bitterness which a fearful, civil war had 
produced—warring against each other instead of uniting hand and heart 
against the common enemies of our holy faith. The result of our long and pro- 
tracted deliberations furnished the evidence that God was in the midst of His 
Church, and safely carrying her through the fearful difficulties which caused 
many a heart to throb with anxious solicitude. Never can we forget the glorious 
note of praise that sounded through the Church of God as we joined in offering 
up thanksgiving to God for the return of peace to our distracted country and 
for the happy reunion of brethren dearly beloved, who came to share in our 
counsels, and restore the interrupted unity of our Holy Church. It was so 
pleasant to grasp the hands of our brethren, forgetting every cause of bitterness 
and strife, and pledging anew our united zeal and energy to extend far and 
wide the influence and power of the Church of Christ.” 


On July 4, 1866, the last of the Michigan soldiers having been mustered 
out, they held their victory parade in Detroit. Gens. Custer, Wilcox, Ord, 
Williams, and Casey headed the procession. The regimental flags that had led 
the troops in battle were to be delivered to the state. The columns were massed 
at Campus Martius and there Bishop McCoskry gives thanks to God “whom it 
hath pleased His Almighty hand to put down all sedition, privy conspiracy and 
rebellion, and to restore to this nation the blessing of peace.” Then the troops 
took up their line of march into history. 
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Design for Autonomy 


HE ten years 1860-70 saw 434,946 immigrants come into the state, 

swelling the population according to the 1870 United States census to 
192,046 settled in our Western Michigan. In this ten years Battle Creek, Cold- 
water, Marshall and Niles nearly reached or passed the five thousand mark in 
population, while Muskegon in that ten years jumped from sixteen hundred to 
six thousand. Kalamazoo went from the five thousand mark to over eleven 
thousand and Grand Rapids doubled in size to over sixteen thousand. Allegan 
expanded from under a thousand to twenty-three hundred, Hastings from a 
village of seven hundred to a town of seventeen hundred, South Haven from 
four hundred to sixteen hundred, Sturgis added seven hundred to its population 
and Buchanan, Dowagiac and Decatur doubled in size. Some places lost pop- 
ulation, Burr Oak decreased four hundred, Homer and Mendon lost nearly 
half their people, Lyons dropped from nineteen hundred to seven hundred, 
White Pigeon dropped twenty-nine from its rolls and Eaton Rapids reluctantly 
relinquished fifteen in its count. 


To anticipate, the steps in Michigan’s industrial development were these. 
The farmers pour into the rich lands of the southern counties; then the lumber- 
ing, when the supposedly inexhaustible pine was cut; then the copper and iron 
mining; then the fruit, in a belt along Lake Michigan; salt, petroleum, coal, the 
lakes yielded fish; then the automobile and the aaenniy ni and making it 
possible, the great tourist industry. 


The growth in population just before and after the Civil War was espec- 
ially rapid and was associated with the development of farming and the lumber- 
ing industry. In the early seventies a majority of the population of the state 
was rural. But the two outstanding industries of the period were lumbering 
and mining. The rise and growth of the former industry placed a great burden 
in expansion and finances on the Church during lumbering’s prosperous years 
but the growth was mushroom-like and ephemeral and the decline of the 
industry left abandoned churches as well as towns in its wake. “Michigan in 
its early days was one great forest,” says Landon in “Lake Huron.” The 
southern area was part of the hardwoods region of the Ohio Valley, in the 
north was the home of the evergreens, with some maple and beech. The pine 
was Michigan’s greatest tree and the main source of the wealth of the lumbering 
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era. The great period of Michigan lumbering days were from 1862-1880, 
which period saw the destruction of Michigan’s pine forests without regard to 
conservation or the rights of future generations in wasteful exploitation. The 
pine forests were cut to the last acre but over many areas only the best timber 
was taken and fires which raged in the wake of the lumberman’s operations left 
the country a burnt-over wasteland, much of which continues to be so until this 
day. The rush to grasp the wealth of the forests and the carelessness in taking 
off the growth ruined not only the forests themselves but even the soil cover 
by which a new growth might have come. Production began to fall off in 
1880. Mills closed down and were dismantled of machinery, lumber schooners 
rotted at their wharves and only huge piles of sawdust marked the passing of 
the industry. A by-product of the industry was the forest fires. On the same 
night that the great Chicago fire broke out, Oct. 8, 1871, a forest fire swept 
across the State of Michigan and cut a swath east from Lake Michigan to the 
shores of Lake Huron. Holland and Manistee, lumber towns of frame construc- 
tion, were the hardest hit. The lumbering industry gave rise to “Sawdust 
Cities,” as they were called, of which Muskegon and Manistee were examples. 
The industry began in the former place about 1865 and lasted some thirty 
years. In Manistee during the lumbering era lumber jacks crowded into town 
on Sundays with resultant heavy drinking, aided by open barrels of whiskey 
placed in the streets and free for all fighting. With the close of the lumbering 
both towns descended to stagnation and despair. 


It was part of the incidence of a new and growing commonwealth that 
there were communities called in the vernacular “Wildcat Towns.” Not that 
they shared the wild nature of the bobcat, but more his uncertainty of perman- 
ent habitat. In short, they were towns with hopes rather than futures. The 
great fruit industry of Lake Michigan had gained its start. The furniture 
industry in Grand Rapids had passed from the hand stage to the factory. Up 
in the northern peninsula copper and iron mining were beginning to be con- 
ducted on a large scale with the building of railroads and the opening of the 
Sault Ste. Marie canals in 1855 with large smelters at Detroit. The land 
grants of 1856 aided construction of railroads in the northern part of the lower 
peninsula and in the upper peninsula. Lake traffic had increased. The pioneer 
steamer “Walk-in-the-Water,” built in 1818, had been multiplied to six hundred 
eleven steamers constructed from 1861 to 1870. The Church rose to meet 
this temporal expansion and growth, was aided by it and shared in it. 


By 1870 the population of what is now the Diocese of Western Michigan 
was 474,365, or approximately 40 per cent of the entire population of the state. 
In the years 1861-74 the ratio of the number of clergy at work in what is now the 
Diocese of Western Michigan to the entire clergy list of the then Diocese of 
Michigan in active parish or missionary work was approximately 34 per cent 
plus. This was a fair proportion according to population. The number of 
clergy at work in what is now the Diocese of Western Michigan grew from ten 
in 1861 to twenty-three in 1874. The clergy staff in these years was more 
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adequate and the enlarged diocesan missionary funds enabled the Church in its 
attempt to keep pace with the growth of the state. By 1874 nearly all the 
larger towns in western Michigan were reached with regular ministrations or 
occasional services. 


An examination of the gains and losses in this period of the work establish- 
ed in the pioneer period, 1832-42, reveals the loss of two parishes, declared 
defunct, Constantine and Edwardsburg. All the other parishes of the pioneer 
period continued and grew in the period 1861-74. Services were continued 
in this period in the following places where efforts had originated in the 
pioneer period: Grand Haven effected organization as a parish; Ada, Bertrand, 
Cassopolis, Clarendon, Grandville, Marengo, Mottville and Schoolcraft had no 
ministrations. In 1872 the Rev. G. E. Peters of Albion held services every alter- 
nate Sunday from June to Christmas in a schoolhouse near Eckford. Lowell 
belongs in the pioneer period by virtue of the fact that Mr. Burger of Grand 
Rapids reached it with an occasional service. In 1867 the Rev. Daniel E. Brown 
of Saranac commenced services at Lowell which was then a growing town of 
twenty-five hundred inhabitants. He held his services in the Congregational 
church Sunday afternoons, Not meeting with sufficient encouragement the 
services were discontinued in 1868. Services were resumed the next year by 
Mr. Brown’s successor, the Rev. Mosely Morris, and on the Bishop’s visitation 
to Saranac May 8, 1871, several ladies from Lowell came to see him “expressing 
a wish for services and as indicative of their zeal and energy, assured me that 
they had by their exertions raised a sufficient sum to purchase a suitable lot 
on which to build a church.” They made good their word and purchased a lot 
valued at five hundred dollars and on Nov. 9, 1872, after service in the Meth- 
odist church at which Rev. Messrs. Earp, Morris, B. A. Brown, and the mission- 
ary, the Rev. George W. Wilson, were present, a mission was organized under 
the patronal dedication to the Holy Trinity. Three communicants were 
reported. 

The Rev. S. S. Chapin of Grace Chapel, Grand Rapids, officiated twice at 
Paris in 1872-73. White Pigeon received three services by the Rev. V. Spalding 
of Three Rivers in 1865-66. Mr. Spalding extended his ministrations to Center- 
ville in 1864-65. Ejected from the Dutch Reformed churches at Constantine, 
though, he said, he was cautious not to say or do anything that could justly 
give offence to anyone, he sought other places for worship until ill health obliged 
him to discontinue the services. In 1867 the Rev. William Charles of Three 
Rivers gave two services and the Rev. Alexander H. Rogers, who succeeded him, 
held a service in 1868. Eaton Rapids had a visit from the Rev. V. Spalding in 
1870 and the next year the Rev. G. E. Peters of Albion baptized five adults 
there. In 1874 serious effort was made to occupy the field in conjunction with 


Charlotte under the Rev. John L. Taylor. 


The Rev. Daniel E. Brown of Saranac spent several Sundays in Portland 
in 1868-69 and found several members of the Church and much interest in the 
establishment of services. A new day dawned for Portland in 1872 when on 
Sept. 3d the first service for three years was held by the Rev. G. W. Wilson, 
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rector at Saranac and missionary at Portland and Lowell. On the Twentieth 
Sunday after Trinity, October 13, 1872, in the Good Templars’ hall after 
Evening Prayer, the mission was named St. Paul’s. Mr. Wilson held regular 
services on every other Sunday, with weekly services on Wednesdays in Lent. 
Ten communicants was the strength of the new mission and the Sunday School 
numbered four teachers and fourteen pupils. Mr. Wilson resigned in 1874 
and the young mission became vacant. 


Quincy received attention in 1861 from the Rev. L. H. Corson of Jones- 
ville and more definitely by the Rev. Henry Safford of Coldwater who gave them 
a service every two weeks with a growing congregation. He found twelve 
communicants there. The Bishop made a visitation Apr. 12, 1861, and found a 
deep interest for regular services. But it was not until 1869 that definite steps 
were taken to establish work at Quincy. On Sept. 17th of that year the Rev. 
George P. Schetky, D. D., rector of St. Mark’s, Coldwater, always a vigorous 
missionary, at the solicitation of communicants at Quincy visited them and 
established regular services on Sunday afternoons, with weekday services in 
Lent. One result of the interest was the organization of “The Ladies’ Church 
Aid” which co-operated in the expense of maintaining. the services. These 
were held in the Baptist church. Dr. Schetky’s successor, Mr. Safford, carried 
on the work in 1871 with assistance from the ladies to the extent of $311. 
The mission purchased and paid for a lot for a church building in 1870. At 
some time previous to this date they assumed the patronal dedication of St. 
John. The communicant list remained static at thirteen. 


In 1870 St. John’s, Quincy, was definitely listed as “St. John’s Mission, 
Quincy,” and it will be well to trace the rise of this definite distinction by title 
between the “parish” and the unorganized work or station. As has been noted, 
earlier there was no such distinction in title. A place was either a parish or, if 
it was not organized, was merely designated by the name of the town or locality. 
Any six Churchmen might organize as a parish. The term “missionary station” 
to distinguish between an organized parish and other points grew up. St. 
Peter’s, Detroit, was called by the warden a “missionary parish.” Manchester 
and Bridgewater were styled by the rector serving them “missionary stations.” 
In the revision of the canons in 1858 the first record of distinction in the 
designation “missionary station” is found but there is no provision for the 
organization of such places according to modern custom. In 1864 the incum- 
bent of Grace Church, Clifton, referred to it as a “mission.” It was not until 
1864 that the terms of distinction “parish” and “missionary station” were em- 
ployed generally. An amendment to Canon IX in 1864 used the term “the 
several missionary stations of this diocese.” Then the term “mission” emerges 
in the report of the diocesan Missionary Committee in its report to the Conven- 
tion of 1865. By 1869-70 the designation “mission” of places other than organ- 
ized parishes came into general use. 


Turning now to the records of parishes and stations of the second period, 
1843-60, all the parishes of that period maintained their existence in the 
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period 1861-74. Of the other places where services had been given in the 
second period, 1843-60, the period of 1861-74 saw eight of those points 
abandoned: Bellevue, Caledonia, Canonsburg, Cascade, Climax, Pecktown, 
Prairieville, and Walker. Of the rest, Hastings and Union City grew into 
parishes and their story is told elsewhere. 


Of the other places the story is as follows. The Rev. William Lusk, Jr., 
rector of Trinity, Niles, held mission services in Buchanan in 1873. Twenty 
families were connected with the mission and a hall was secured for services. 
The Rev. W. N. Lyster of Cambridge held a service in Breedsville in 1864. 
In May, 1870, Mr. Lyster resigned Cambridge by reason of failing health and 
removed to a farm on the shore of Saddle Lake near Breedsville. Here his 
zeal would not allow him to remain idle and the “Mission at Breedsville” 
has place in the convention journal of 1871. Addressing his Bishop he writes: 
“As through your kindness I am again on the missionary field . . . God be 
praised for a sufficient renewal of strength to enable me to do something, 
though so far less of my Master’s work than I could wish. I baptized six, 
administered the Holy Communion twice, preached eleven times and visited 
and distributed tracts.” It is sad to note of this faithful and efficient servant 
of Christ that the next two years saw such increase of his infirmities that he 
was unable to more than officiate occasionally. 


In 1872 the work at Charlotte was revived under Dr. Schetky of Marshall. 
He found there a number of persons desirous of having the services of the 
Church and on the 3lst of July, 1872, organized St. John’s Mission. For the 
next two years occasional services were held by visiting clergy, among them 
the Rev. Joseph W. Bancroft of Hastings. The Rev. J. E. Jackson of Battle 
Creek served the mission from June 20, 1873, to March 21, 1874, holding twenty 
four services. In 1874 the “Mission at Charlotte and Eaton Rapids” appears 
in the convention journal with the Rev. John L. Taylor as missionary. He 
reports that the people have raised and expended about $800 for a place of 
worship. The story of this first place of worship is as follows. Prior to 1874 
_ services were held in one wing of the court house. However, in 1874 the 
court house was to be torn down, so the mission bought the one wing and had 
it moved to a lot that the church leased from H. I. Lawrence, upon which the 
library now stands. It is stated that the owner of the lot contemplated selling 
it to the mission for a nominal sum if the mission would be called Grace 
Mission. The change to the name of Grace Mission was made in 1876 but the 
lot was not turned over to the church. 


In 1861 the Rev. Jonathan Fellowes, missionary, held his first service in a 
private house in Dowagiac Apr. 21st, and continued to officiate there on alter- 
nate Sundays until the summer of that year and baptized ten adults and chil- 
dren. Five years later the Rev. Darius Barker gave a service, reporting a 
large and attentive congregation. Eaton Rapids enjoyed a service in 1869-70 by 
the Rev. V. Spalding of Dexter and in 1872 the Rev. G. E. Peters of Albion 
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held services once in. two weeks in the summer months. It was not until 
1873 that Sturgis had any further attention. In that year the Rev. Charles 
Huson of Coldwater gave fourteen services. With this encouragement, the 
Rev. John Forgus was appointed missionary at Sturgis July 1, 1873. He held 
regular services semi-monthly and raised a subscription amounting to $900 
towards building a church, prospects for which were bright, he thought. 


The period of 1861-74 saw work opened in forty-nine new stations. Of 
these points, twelve effected parish organization in this period. Cataloging 
them in their order of precedence in attaining that dignity they were: Three 
Rivers, Mendon, Muskegon, Burr Oak, Holland, Saugatuck, Whitehall, Elk 
Rapids, St. Paul’s, Grand Rapids, Greenville, Big Rapids and Ludington. Four 
other stations became parishes in this period where work had been begun in 
the second period, 1843-60, Hastings and Union City; and Grand Haven and 
St. Joseph where services occasional or regular had been established in the 
pioneer period, 1832-42. 


The growth of the parishes, their prosperities and adversities as their life 
unfolds during the years, will, as previously, be related in the order of their 
precedence in organization. When, in 1874, the roll is called, from Niles to 
Ludington, only two will fail to respond to their names as surviving the forty 
years from 1834. 


The Rev. Joseph F. Phillips, rector of Trinity, Niles, visited St. Joseph in 
1864 and reported discouragingly of conditions and prospects. He reported 
that the organization had long been extinct, which was not surprising after an 
interregnum of twenty years, and that there was not a Churchman in the 
place. Proposition to establish Church services, he said, met with no encour- 
agement whatever and he apparently shook the dust of the place from his feet. 
The Rev. W. N. Lyster of Cambridge with his daughter and two parishioners 
spent a Sunday in St. Joseph in May, 1866. Mr. Lyster was ever an optimist 
and had an eye for missionary opportunity as well as the scenes of Nature’s 
loveliness and describes the fertility and beauty of the countryside in the 
twenty-five-mile drive from Niles. St. Joseph itself impressed him in its 
location, planted boldly and beautifully on the shores of Lake Michigan. 
Temporal prosperity, checked by railroad disappointments, had revived and 
the village had arisen like a giant refreshed, not by the juice of grapes, he said, 
but with that of peaches and other fruits that had furnished a lucrative com- 
merce with Chicago. The only trace of Church activity was a memory of 
Bishop McCoskry’s visitation many years ago and his preaching in the school- 
house. On Sunday, the Congregational minister being absent, Mr. Lyster 
officiated in that church, “a fair sized and respectable looking meeting house.” 
Large congregations assembled for the services morning and afternoon. Prayer 
Books, survival of past activities, made their appearance and shook the dust of 
years to be again employed in the worship of the Church. Mr. Lyster did not 
content himself with his ministrations. With a thought for the future he 
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urged them to re-organize, presenting them with a convention journal contain- 
ing the form, urged them to obtain a room and the services of a lay reader 
having, he thought, met at St. Joseph a person well qualified for that office. 
and held out hopes of services by the rector at Niles and, taking the long view 
a resident missionary. With this seed sown, he departed. 


But it was not until a year later that they enjoyed another service of the 
Church. The future Bishop Gillespie, then rector at Ann Arbor, gave them a 
Sunday in August, 1867. His reaction was somewhat negative, reporting that 
with proper interest on the part of the Church people occasional services might 
be secured. Evidently this was not forthcoming for nearly three years elapsed 
when the Rev. J. Rice Taylor, rector of All Saints’, Saugatuck, held an afternoon 
service in the Congregational church. His impression was more encouraging 
for he found quite a number of Church people anxious to have the regular 
services of a clergyman. This was found the next year in the ministrations 
of the Rev. V. Spaulding of Dexter. He held ten services in 1871-72, effected 
parochial organization, and at the convention of June 5th, 1872, Christ Church, 
St. Joseph, was admitted a parish. 


The assumption of a new name, Christ Church in place of St. Peter’s, was 
indicative of a new life for St. Joseph for its real ecclesiastical history dates 
from this period. Mr. Spalding reported thirty communicants in 1872, four 
teachers and sixteen children in the Sunday School. The communicant list 
grew to fifty-six the next year and the Sunday School to eight teachers and 
thirty-six pupils. Mr. Spalding, then at an advanced age, became the resident 
missionary in 1872 and in 1873 reported, “The parish of Christ Church has 
no church edifice, no rectory, no legacies, no real estate or funds, and conse- 
quently has no revenue or receipts from pew rents or from any of these 
sources.” However, they raised nearly $1,000 that year, three hundred dollars 
of which went into visible property, an organ, a lecturn, a set of Communion 
vessels and a pair of alms basons. Bishop McCoskry made a visitation Feb. 23, 
1873, preached in a public hall and confirmed twenty-five persons. “This mis- 
sionary point is under the care of the Rev. Mr. Spalding and seldom have I 
witnessed greater evidence of the blessing of God upon quiet and faithful labor. 
It filled my heart with joy as I stood to receive the warm and cordial welcome of 
the members of the parish. At the close of the services I entered upon my 
journal, ‘This has been a grand and glorious day.’ ” 


Communicants totaled sixty in 1874 with twelve teachers and forty-five 
pupils in the Sunday School. A “Church Building Fund” was started with the 
sum of forty dollars. Additions to the property included chairs, lamps and a 
parish library, swelling these assets to four hundred dollars. The great obstacle 
to progress was the lack of a church building, but the panic of 1873 had stopped 
this effort. 


Dr. McMurdy’s history of Trinity parish, Niles, opens the year 1861 with 
the trenchant statement, “The ladies cancelled the debt upon the church build- 
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ing.” The period 1861-74 saw Trinity parish adding to its fabric in enlarge- 
ment of the church, the donation of a rectory and the purchase of a pipe 
organ. This period saw the close of the long rectorship of the Rev. Joseph F. 
Phillips, 1858-66, terminated by his sudden death Jan. 30th, 1866. The term 


of service of his four successors in this period was brief, save one. 


In 1861 Rector Phillips reported seventy-six communicants and twelve 
teachers and seventy-five pupils in the Sunday School. An adult class met 
weekly for instruction in the Scriptures. His schedule of services was full: 
Communion monthly and on chief holy days, Lenten services with brief lecture 
on Wednesdays and Fridays and daily during Passion Week. “A band of 
faithful women ply diligently their work of charity.” Peace and harmony 
reigned in the parish: “The rector has good cause to feel grateful to God for 
having cast his lot amidst a true-hearted and generous people, faithful to their 
Church; kind, charitable, indulgent toward himself. Harmonious in feeling 
and active among themselves. . . .” The Bishop records his satisfaction in 
finding Mr. Phillips duly appreciated and loved by his parishioners. The 
remainder of his rectorship, closed by his death as noted, was one of quiet 
prosperity and growth. The communicant list had grown to ninety-one by 1866. 
The Sunday School had seventeen teachers and eighty-five pupils. So well 
grounded were the children in the Catechism that they excited the Bishop’s 
commendation when he examined them. In 1864 the Congregational church, 
standing in the rear and in close proximity to the church, was purchased for 
$1800. Mrs. Sarah Graves gave a Communion set in 1865 as a votive offering 
in memory of her son, Col. Frank Graves, killed in the battle of the Wilderness. 


The lamented Mr. Phillips, at whose death the vestry passed sincere reso- 
lutions of sorrow, was succeeded May 6, 1866, by the Rev. William H. Moffett. 
That summer the vestry took the drastic step of making pew rents payable in 
advance and if not paid within twenty days the pews were declared vacant. The 
outstanding event of Mr. Moffett’s rectorship was the donation of a rectory 
in 1867 by Rufus W. Landon, Esq. The house and lot stood on the corner 
of Hickory Lane and Fifth street. The next year it was enlarged and altered 
at an expense of $1206. It is to be guessed before the statement is made that 
the Ladies Aid paid the greater part of the bill. Evidently there was at Niles 
some exchange of denominational courtesies, for Dr. McMurdy records a mar- 
riage in the Presbyterian church by the Episcopal rector and later the marriage 
in Detroit of one of the same family by the Rev. William L. McLaren, then a 
Presbyterian minister, later the Bishop of Illinois. 


Mr. Moffett resigned Feb. 1, 1869. That year the communicant strength 
was reported at one hundred four, with seventy-seven pupils and thirteen 
teachers in the Sunday School. The parish revenues were $1300. 


The Rev. Stephen W. Frisbie was called to a brief rectorship of one year 
Mar. 22, 1869. His salary was fixed at one thousand dollars and they gave him 
one hundred dollars on his moving expenses. He resigned Apr. 10, 1870, and 
was succeeded by the Rev. William Lusk, Jr., May 16, 1870. Mr. Lusk stayed 
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over four years. The chief event of his rectorship was the enlargement of the 
church. For some time there had been discussion on its advisability. Mr. 
Frisbie had complained that the work of the Church had been hindered by the 
small size of the building, its seating capacity being less than two hundred. 
This is somewhat hard to believe, as ordinarily a rector’s chief problem in 
respect to the size of his building is to fill it. It was suggested to enlarge the 
church with a transept but this was voted down and it was decided to add 
thirty-two feet to the length of the building at the east end, a recess chancel 
and vestry room and a porch at the side door. On June 22nd, 1872, the last 
service was held in the old church previous to commencing the enlargement 
and on Oct. 6th the congregation moved into the enlarged building. The cost 
was $8307, the receipts, subscriptions and loans, $5444, the remainder, debt. 
The enlargement made the nave of the church ninety feet in length, the chancel 
twenty-two feet in depth and twenty-one feet wide, with the chancel arch 
twenty-eight feet high. Fourteen feet were taken from the west end of the nave 
for the organ, choir and elevation. The roof of the chancel was broken into 
four squares, each square with panel work in relief, with a unique and harmoni- 
ous color scheme. A marble tablet in memory of the Rev. Joseph F. Phillips 
was placed on the wall south of the chancel arch. 


The next year, 1873, saw further enrichment of the sanctuary in the pur- 
chase of a Hook and Hastings organ by the ladies at a cost of $2500 and freight 
charges. “It has eight hundred pipes, twenty stops and two manuals and pedals. 
It is ten feet wide and eight feet four inches deep, surmounted with a crown 
on a Gothic point, rising twenty feet six inches high. It is in finely finished 
chestnut, the front pipes ornamented in gold and colors.” A far cry from the 
first organ that Pastor Selkrig fashioned. It seems that the enlargement of 
the church involved the destruction of the Congregational building back of the 
church. It was known as the “Old Mud Church.” Its designer must have seen 
the adobe buildings of the Southwest for its building material was unique for 
Michigan, being mud, straw and plaster. 


Mr. Lusk resigned Aug. 3, 1874, preached his last sermon Sept. 6th, was 
presented with a gold watch and left for the east. The parish was vacant until 
Dec. 6th of that year when the Rev. John Coleman was elected rector at a 
salary of $1200 per annum and rectory. In 1874 one hundred eighty-four 
communicants were reported, and eighteen teachers and one hundred forty 
seven pupils in the Sunday School. The Church property was scheduled, church, 
$18,000, rectory, $1500, other property, $2500, total, $22,000. 


In 186] St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids, had grown to adult stature in its com- 
municant roll, reporting that year two hundred fifty-five, with twenty 
teachers and two hundred pupils in the Sunday School. Dr. Cuming, who 
passed to his reward August 26, 1862, had resigned in October, 1861, after 
being commissioned Chaplain of the 3d Regiment and the parish was served 
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during the vacancy by the Rev. David Clarkson, a retired Army Chaplain, until 
the spring of 1862 when his failing health compelled him to withdraw from 
active duty. The Rev. Robert Wood of Plainfield celebrated Holy Communion 
monthly and Mr. Chauncey Morse served as lay reader. The Rev. Josiah P. 
Tustin, D.D., was called to be rector and entered upon his duties on the First 
Sunday in Lent, 1863. He reported that year two hundred eighty-four 
communicants with two hundred pupils and teachers in the Sunday School. 
A mural tablet in memory of Dr. Cuming was placed in the south transept by 
the Corban Guild. A baptismal font made from the spar, or variegated marble 
quarried in the vicinity of Grand Rapids, was given in memory of Dudley 
Hinsdale by six young ladies and Dr. Tustin said that for size, finish and effect 
it was a model. The Sunday School library ordered five hundred volumes 
making a total of eight hundred on its shelves. The women of the parish, ever 
active in good works, raised the sum of $1450 through their three societies for 
sundry charities. The steadily growing communicant list reached three hundred 
seventy-seven in 1866 with twenty-seven teachers and two hundred 
sixty-seven pupils in the Sunday School. That year was marked by the ordina- 
tion of John K. Dunn to the diaconate at St. Mark’s, at which service the Rev. 
Messrs. Moses H. Hunter, ex-Army Chaplain, and Robert Wood of Plainfield 


assisted. 


The rectorship of the Rev. Josiah P. Tustin, D.D., 1863-70, and the Rev. 
Samuel Earp, D.D., 1870-77, marked one of the most notable periods in the 
history of the parish. It has been noted that previous rectors, Melancthon Hoyt 
and Dr. Cuming, had, with St. Mark’s as the home base, reached out to the 
outlying towns and ministered to them with Church services. Ten towns in all 
were touched and among these, surviving the years, St. Mark’s is the mother 
church of St. John’s, Ionia. But now a policy of concentration emerges and the 
rectors of St. Mark’s let down the net where they were. By 1870 Grand Rapids 
had expanded in population to over sixteen thousand. Taking the long view, 
both clergymen seemed to have envisioned the future growth of the city and 
laid wise plans that the Church should keep pace with the growth and take 
advantage of its opportunities. The vision proved indeed of reality and wisdom 
was justified of her children, in the creation of St. Paul’s and Grace Church. 
Their story will be found in its proper place. 


The third effort to seize advantage of city growth came in Dr. Earp’s time 
in the establishment of the Chapel of the Good Shepherd in 1873. 


Nor were the growing needs of the parish itself neglected. Rector and 
vestry had in mind improvements and additions suitable to the needs and dignity 
of the parish. To this end, in 1872, the church was enlarged and beautified. 
A recessed chancel was added on the east, central spires were added to the towers, 
the two front doors connected by an entrance lobby and a central door installed. 
A slate roof was added and, perhaps anticipating the coming air traffic, the words 
St. Mark’s were outlined with light and dark slates, traces of which may be 
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discerned at this present. Utility and beauty were served by changing the heat- 
ing system to steam and installing windows of colored glass. An ornamental 
iron fence with gates erected along the front line of the property to prevent the 
trespass of live stock was the final touch. All this cost money. Some $36,000 
was expended, of which sum voluntary contributions took care of one third 
and indebtedness the remainder. On Sexagesima Sunday, Feb. 16, 1873, the 
Bishop officiated at the re-opening of St. Mark’s. The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Milton C. Lightner, rector of Grace Church, Detroit. 


The chapel was erected at the southeast corner, designed to accomodate 
the Sunday School and weekday services. During the improvements the con- 
gregation worshipped in the Holland Second Reformed church on Bostwick 
street. 


Nor was this all of the creditable program of improvement. A rectory was 
purchased in 1871. It was situated on Sheldon street and cost $9250, of which 
sum $5250 was paid in cash. 


Reference to the parish reports of the period reveal the strength and activi- 
ties of parochial life. By 1874 the communicant list had grown to six hundred 
sixty and that year the parish receipts were $23,174. Of this sum, $1259 was 
the parish contribution for various objects within the diocese, diocesan mis- 
sions receiving $500 and response to appeals for aid in building churches and 
rectories $474, $1707 was given to objects without the diocese, including $338 
to Domestic Missions, $169 to Foreign Missions, $322 to Home Missions for 
Colored People, $154 to Indian Missions, $427 to Missionary Bishops’ Work. 
St. Mark’s parish was missionary-minded. The “Parish Missionary Society” 
had one hundred forty members, the “Women’s Missionary Association” 
two hundred fifty, the “Industrial Band” thirty, and the “Young Men’s 
Association” forty. The Spirit of Missions had a circulation of one hundred 
‘thirty’ copies in the parish, and one hundred fifty copies of Church 
papers were taken by parishoners. The work with children was notable. In 
1847 they reported forty-six teachers and four hundred ten children in the 
Sunday School. In 1872 they opened mission schools. The Bridge Street 
Mission School begun by the Misses Lillian Van Vechtin and Bessie Framley 
Mar. 5, 1871, had an enrollment of forty and the Wealthy Avenue Mission 
School begun by the rector and Dr. Platt, senior warden, Feb. 26, 1871, one 
hundred twenty-five. The Bridge Street Industrial School enrolled fifty 
and the Wealthy Avenue Industrial School ninety. In 1874 the parish property 
valuation was $97,000. 


No sketch of St. Mark’s even thus far would be complete without some 
notice of the place and function of music in the worship of the parish. For 
source material for this we are indebted to “The Story of St. Mark’s.” 


The choir got along without an organ until 1848 and previously two flutes 
operated by Messrs. Smith and Raymond accompanied the vocalisms. These 
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flutes had power evidently to sooth the 
the savage breast: “It is recorded that 
these two gentlemen were rehearsing 
Handel and Hayden in a store, business 
being dull, at a time when hundreds 
of Indians were in town to receive the 
annual payments from the Government. 
A number of them, says a newspaper 
account, published in 1911, were lying 
about the store in various stages of 
laziness and drunkenness. Attracted by 
the music, two dirty and disreputable 
Indians stepped out from the rest and 
picking up the hymn book turned to 
‘St. Martin’s’ and began singing in good 
English and carrying the tune perfectly. 
They were Pottawotamies who had been 
sent to a mission ‘school and later to 
Madison college. Finding it difficult to 
get employment they had _ relapsed 
into savagery and their knowledge of 
music was the only bit of civilization 
that still clung to them.” 

The first organ was a “lap organ,” 
that is, the organist supported it in her 
lap while operating the bellows with 
| elbow straps. A melodeon was later 
secured and in 1849 the first pipe organ was installed, replaced in 1867 by the 
Odell organ. Mrs. T. B. Church served as organist continually for fifty years 
and faithful through the stages of lap organ, melodeon and pipe organ, a broken 
wrist obliged her to relinquish this life work and she was given a notable 
reception and a purse of seven hundred dollars in gold in recognition of her 
service. 


PROPOSED ST. JOHN’S, CHARLOTTE 


Civic charitable effort found expression in February, 1873, in the 
beginnings of a Church Home as a refuge for the sick, aged and needy. It had 
its inception, appropriately, in the charitable minds of good women of the parish. 
In the early winter of 1872-73 St. Mark’s Church had under its care two aged 
and infirm women and to provide a home for them and others who might 
come to the same need, Dr. Earp appealed to the philanthropic women of 
the parish. The story of this useful and altruistic parish enterprise is told briefly 
and appreciatively by Col. Calkins in 1886:” “It was put into active operation 
in February, 1873, under the immediate control of an executive board composed 
of the following named ladies of the parish: Mrs. H. W. Hinsdale, president; 
Mrs. E. P. Fuller, vice president; Mrs Charlotte Cuming, Mrs. John McConnell, 
Mrs. P. R. L. Peirce, Mrs. James H. McKee, and Mrs. George Kendall. Miss 
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Louise Miller was secretary and treasurer of the association. Mr. and Mrs. E. P. 
Fuller donated the use of a house on the west side of Kent street, between Lyon 
and Bronson streets, and what has proved to be a great charity was then and 
there inaugurated. The institution soon outgrew the accommodations afforded by 
this building, and Mr. Fuller, in 1875, placed at the disposal of the association 
a three story building at 144 Island street known as St. Mark’s Home. The 
free use of the building for the term of six years was kindly donated by the 
owner, the association agreeing to pay, for the time being, the taxes assessed 
upon the property and keep the house insured against fire. In 1875 a hospital 
department was created as well as a free dispensary with Dr. Alonzo Platt as» 
physician in attendance. The Home had three departments. The west half of 
the building was the hospital, the east half for the aged and infirm women and 
children, the south wing had wards and a men’s sitting room, the east wing was 
the eye infirmary and the dispensary. The rapid development of. this charity 
soon called up the question of regular incorporation and on the 26th of June, 
1877, articles of incorporation were duly subscribed and acknowledged by the 
Rev. George D. Mortimer, Dr. Alonzo Platt, Dr. George K. Johnson, Col. I. E. 
Messmore, and Messrs. H. W. Hinsdale, Samuel L. Fuller and John McConnell, 
under the corporate name of ‘St. Mark’s Home and Hospital.’ The rector of this 
parish is, ex-officio, one of the seven trustees and president of the board. The 
corporation owns the property on Island street, “(purchased in 1883 for $6000)” 
and is practically free from debt.” 


The primary intention of the founders of St. Mark’s Home and Hospital 
was to provide a home and infirmary for the sick and indigent of St. Mark’s 
parish. Hardly had the good work begun than it was evident that an enlarged 
field of usefulness had been opened and year by year the demands on it grew. 
Appeals were numerous and varied forms of charity were dispensed. All worthy 
applicants of whatever creed or color were ministered to and in fifteen years 
of its operation they had sheltered and provided relief for three thousand 
persons. The scope of the work included a home for the aged, indigent and 
orphan children, shelter for the night and meals for transients. The rector of St. 
Mark’s was the institutions chaplain and regular services were held on 
Thursday afternoons with a lecture. Daily prayers were said by the matron. 
Mrs. Tustin gave a memorial commemorative of the Rev. J. P. Tustin, D. D. 
Quoting Col. Calkins again: “Quietly and persistently, in the face of many dis- 
couragements, this noble work has been steadily upheld and continued.... . 

. .cognizant of the urgent want in our midst of institutions of this character, 
they have built up this haven of rest and refuge for the sick and indigent, with 
no hope of reward, save that foretold in the promise, ‘Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.’” Thus St. 
Mark’s carried on its work of mercy and relief in this period. 


During the years 1861-74 Trinity Church, Marshall, realized its hopes in 
the building of a new church. The Rev. Seth Smith Chapin was the rector, 
whose term of service lasted from May, 1860, to 1867. In 1861 one hundred 
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twenty-two communicants were reported, with a Sunday School enrollment 
of teachers and pupils of one hundred thirty-seven. 

Bishop McCoskry laid the cornerstone of the new building June 27, 1861, 
with a number of visiting clergy assisting, several of whom made addresses. 
The church was three years in building and on May 12, 1864, the Bishop con- 
secrated the new edifice. The sermon was preached by the Rev. Montgomery 
Schuyler, D. D., of St. Louis, sometime rector of the parish. The architect was 
G. W. Lloyd of Detroit. The building was of stone, purely Gothic, the interior 
finished in black walnut. It seated four hundred persons. The organ room was 
in an arched recess on the east side of the chancel, the choir seats being just 
outside the arch in the nave. Evidence is lacking on the exact cost of the building. 
In 1861 a subscription of $7000 had been pledged for its construction which 
with the $2000 realized from the sale of the old church was expected nearly to 
cover the cost. 

The Rev. Mr. Chapin resigned in 1867 and was succeeded by the Rev. John 
K. Dunn, Apr. 6, 1867. He reported that the Perrin College Institute, under 
charge of Misses Bacon, Churchwomen, would therefore be conducted as a 
Church school, under the spiritual supervision of the rector of the parish. The 
school was in successful operation and had accommodations for 100 pupils. 
But in 1869 the enterprise was discontinued. 

The Rev. Mr. Dunn resigned in June, 1868, and was followed by the Rev. 
William H. Moffet. 


In 1870 Trinity had grown in communicant strength to one hundred 
thirty-two with a Sunday School of twenty teachers and eighty pupils, and their 
parish budget was $3553. Mr. Moffett organized a useful though short-lived 
society called the “Parish Union.” It functioned in parish needs ranging from 
the care of the altar to repairs on the furnace and interested itself in missions 
and Church extension and contributed $396 to the parish buget, it also spon- 
sored a successful Church day school of primary grade. 


The Rev. Mr. Moffett resigned in July, 1870, and was succeeded Nov., 1870, 
by the Rev. George P. Schetky, D. D. Sunday services had been continued 
without interruption during the vacancy by a lay reader and the Rev. M. S. 
Woodruff of St. Louis. That year the communicant list reached one hundred 
forty-eight. Dr. Schetky was a conscientious parish priest and has left 
rather a full record of his parochial activities. The “Parish Union” of the 
previous rectorship had prepared the ground for a new organization, “The 
Ladies’ Church Aid of Trinity Parish,” with its object parish aid and work 
among the poor. A committee of this society collected weekly mite subscrip- 
tions for the Parsonage Fund. A mission school was opened at the Fourth 
Ward school house on Capitol Hill, and grew to nine teachers and seventy-one 
pupils by 1873. The rector instituted a Bible class, published a bi-monthly 
parish paper, “The Parochial Record,” and during Lent held “Cottage Lectures” 
weekly at private houses. On Apr. 2, 1871, the Rev. W. Herbert Smythe was 
ordained to the priesthood by Bishop McCoskry in Trinity Church. In 1872 
a new organ was purchased by the exchange of the old organ which had been 
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in use for nineteen years and a legacy by the late Miss Harriet M. Mann. 
A prayer desk, memorial to Caroline Ellsworth Schetky, was blessed on All 
Saints’, the gift of Dr. Schetky and daughter. The great fires in Chicago, Wis- 
consin and Michigan had repercussions in Marshall in a contribution of five 
hundred dollars from the congregation of Trinity, besides provisions and wear- 
ing apparel and the organization by the rector at the request of the ladies in 
the city of Marshall of a “Ladies’ Relief Association.” Friends of the rector 
in New Jersey sent cash and supplies. 


The year 1873-74 was marked by losses sustained by removals in conse- 
quence of the transfer of the railroad shops to Jackson and the communicant 
list in 1874 dropped to one hundred twenty-seven and the Sunday School 
to seventy-seven. The Mission School did not seem to be affected. During the 
rector’s absence due to ill health in the winter of 1872-73 William R. Schuyler 
officiated as lay reader. In 1874 the valuation of Church property was, church 
$20,000, other property, $100, and the rectory fund totaled $898. Dr. Schetky 
found time for missionary work outside his parish. He took charge of Homer 
and visited Charlotte and organized a mission there. 


The Rev. J. F. Phillips of Niles apparently made an exploring trip to 
Constantine, St. Joseph and Edwardsburg in 1864 and turned in an adverse 
report on all three places. He said there was an occasional service held at 
Constantine and tells of one good and zealous Churchman whose family resided 
there though his business was in New York and who was desirous to have the 
Church established and would contribute liberally to that end. 


The Rev. V. Spalding, inaugurating the work at Three Rivers, also turned 
his attention to Constantine. On alternate Sunday afternoons he gave a service 
at this place. Here he was permitted the use of the Reformed Dutch church 
and his congregations at first taxed the capacity of the building. He did not 
expect this outpouring to last as he attributed it “to the first impulse of curi- 
osity, ‘to see or hear some new thing,’ in which they will be disappointed,” 
he says, “unless doctrines and usages of a very ancient date be new to them.” 
But this generosity on the part of the Reformed Church was of short duration. 
He was ejected from this place of worship. He ascribes the reason therefor 
to their discovery that his services were attracting more attention than their 
own. Finding no place ecclesiastically to lay his head, services at Constantine 
had to be discontinued. He held one service in the year 1865-66 but he does 
not state where. The Bishop made a visitation Apr. 22, 1866. “It was cheering 
to be grasped by the hand and welcomed by those few sheep of Christ, who, 
with moistened eyes and trembling lips, thanked me for having them in 
remembrance,” wrote the Bishop. 

But none of these things moved the Convention of 1866 and by resolution 
the pioneer parish of St. James’, Constantine, was “stricken from the list of 
parishes as having only a nominal existence.” 


The story of the years 1861-74 in St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo, was one of quiet 
growth with but one material outstanding event in the building of a rectory, 
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Evidence of this is furnished in the laconic statement by Rector Watts in his 
report of 1871: “a rectory has been built.”” A lot had been purchased in 1866 
on the northwest corner of Academy and West streets as a site, and the com- 
fortable note is added that the entire sum required was promptly contributed 
and paid into the hands of the treasurer before its purchase. The valuation of 
property in 1875 gave the value of the rectory $6000. 

An examination of the records shows that in the years 1861-74 St. Luke’s 
over trebled its communicant strength. It reported fifty communicants in 1861 
and one hundred sixty-four in 1874. 


The succession of rectors in these years is as follows: The Rev. George 
Willard had been called June 5, 1860, and resigned Jan. 1, 1862. The Rev. 
William C. Hurd had been ordered deacon Jan. 5, 1862, and was assigned to 
St. Luke’s. Ill health caused his resignation in October, 1862, but he returned 
and remained in charge until October, 1865. He was succeeded by the Rev. 
Joseph R. Anderson, October, 1865, who resigned Oct. 14, 1869. His successor 
was the Rev. William H. Watts, called Apr. 3, 1870, whose brief rectorship of 
a little over a year terminated Dec. 1, 1871. Their next choice was the Rev. 


James F. Conover, D.D., who took charge May 1, 1872. — 


In 1866-67 St. Luke’s and St. John’s united in founding a parochial school 
for boys and girls. This enterprise was’in operation in 1868. At the annual 
parish meeting Easter Monday, 1872, a proposition for reunion, tendered by 
the vestry of St. Luke’s, was declined by the officers of St. John’s. 


The Rev. J. F. Phillips of Niles reported on the pioneer parish of St. 
Stephen’s, Edwardsburg, in 1864 as for a long time entirely defunct, the village 
reduced to a hamlet and not a single Churchman resident there. He also states, 
“there was a small church built many years ago by a Mr. Silver and services 
were holden there for some time, he officiating as a lay reader. After a while 
he disposed of the building and removed to Pennsylvania. The building was 
never consecrated.” From the available evidence, Mr. Phillips has probably 
confused Edwardsburg with Cassopolis. The Rev. George B. Engle of Niles 
held services in Cassopolis and in 1864 reports, “I expect to see a neat little 
church built there before I report again.” A church was built there on Rowland 
street in 1846 by Jacob Silver and Joshua Lofland, the former an Episcopalian, 
the latter a Methodist, for the joint use of their own denominations and when 
not occupied by these it was open to all for religious worship. The Silver 
family were prominent merchants of Edwardsburg and Cassopolis in the early 
days and apparently had some connections with the Church. The first religious 
service ever held in Cassopolis was by Bishop Chase in the winter of 1832-33 
in the loft over the Silver’s new store, and on his visits to Edwardsburg Bishop 
Chase was the guest of Abiel Silver. The first wedding in Cassopolis was per- 
formed by Bishop Chase on New Year’s day, 1833, for E. B. Sherman and 
Sarah Silver. Jacob Silver of Cassopolis became a convert to the doctrines of 
Swedenborg a short time after building his church and a strong but unsuccess- 
ful effort was made to organize a society of that sect. 
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Affairs in St. James’, Albion, lay dormant from 1855 to October, 1863, when 
the Rev. Marcus Lane assumed charge, in connection with Homer. Bishop 
McCoskry made a visitation Mar. 27, 1864, and the reason that he preached 
in the Methodist meeting house was that the church had been only partially 
erected and he says “still remains deserted and dilapidated.” But a new start 
with hopes for the future was made by Mr. Lane and it was due to his efforts 
that Albion was rescued from its slough of despond and placed upon its feet. 
He found only ten communicants when he began his work but in eight months 
the list had increased to twenty-four. In the year 1865 twenty-five were con- 
firmed and the communicant list rose to forty-seven, with five teachers and 
forty-one children in the Sunday School. Let Bishop McCoskry tell the story 
of Mr. Lane’s signal success: “April 18 (1865). I preached at St. James’, — 
Albion, and confirmed twenty-six persons. The next day I consecrated the neat 
and beautiful church edifice which has just been completed, in the presence of 
seven of the clergy, to the worship and service of Almighty God. The Rev. 
Mr. Paddock preached the sermon for me on this deeply interesting occasion. 
I scarcely know what language to use to express my high appreciation of the 
unwearied labors and success of the Rector of this Parish, the Rev. Marcus 
Lane. Two years ago, at the time of his assuming its duties, it was one of the 
most hopeless spots in the diocese. Ten years since, a congregation had been 
collected and a church edifice commenced. With but few exceptions, the 
members removed to different parts of our country and their efforts, in the 
outward form of a church building, gradually crumbling away from neglect, 
to tell the inhabitants and the passers by of our failure to erect a dwelling place 
for God. Under all these discouraging circumstances, and with the strongest 
opposition made by the prevailing sect in the village, he has accomplished 
a work which tells stronger than words of his faithfulness and zeal. With 
but little aid from abroad this edifice was completed and is entirely free from 
debt. A few zealous laymen and energetic Churchwomen were his co-laborers 
in all these efforts.” 


The Rev. Edward Seymour was rector 1865-67 and was succeeded in 
June, 1867, by the Rev. William G. Stonex. By 1868 the communicant list had 
increased to sixty, and the Sunday School to seven teachers and sixty-two 
pupils. Removals seemed epidemic in 1870. Mr. Stonex resigned that year and 
was succeeded by the Rev. Gerrit E. Peters. In 1872 the Sunday School had 
increased to seventy-eight, to eighty-five in ’73. In 1873 some $575 of their 
parish receipts was tagged for a bell. It was reported that year in the valuation 
of Church property, “The church, $500.” In the years 1873 and 1874 the 
finances took a decided upward curve to $1806 in the former year and $1374 
in 1874. The rector’s salary was $800. The communicant list stood at seventy- 
one in 1874. 

The Rev. Charles R. Huson, missionary, regretted that illness prevented 
his attendance at the Convention of 1861, for he had intended bringing before 
that body the spiritual wants of Homer. However, the Rev. L. H. Corson of 
Yonesville promised to plead its cause in his place. Evidence is at hand that 
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there was no need for it. Warden Joseph Gibbs’ report the next year is some- 
what pathetic. “Small as it is, it is respectfully reported. No doubting but that 
this parish is kindly remembered in your prayers, we do still hope that it will 
be supplied with a minister; but our faith and works seem limited, alone. If 
outside aid could be had, the dry bones within might be invigorated to some 
extent. Who knows, but that green shoots might put forth, and bear fruit 
abundantly, if substantially nutured by the diocese.” 

The Rev. Mr. Huson went to Homer in June, 1862, determined to stir them 
up and make them feel the necessity of reopening their church. He found 
material destitution to match spiritual destitution. Together with the warden, 
he proceeded to inspect the church building. The front steps were gone and 
procuring a chair they unlocked the front door. The interior, he says, was not 
a church but a dovecot. Window panes were smashed, the plaster off, the roof 
was leaking, “a perfect ruin,” he describes it. Summoning the good ladies of 
the parish to his aid renovation and repairs resulted in “few neater churches in 
the diocese than our dear little Temple at Homer.” He had afternoon services 
every Sunday with a good response. The vestry promised to raise three hun- 
dred dollars for a resident minister if the Missionary Committee would give 
them a grant of one to two hundred dollars a year. 

The Rev. Marcus Lane, rector at Albion, gave irregular services in 1863-64, 
reporting twenty-eight communicants, an anxiety for regular services and their 
needs, a bell, a melodeon and a rector. The Rev. Edward Seymour of Albion 
gave services and on July 14, 1865, the Rev. Henry C. Randall, the first resident 
minister since the Rev. Darius Barker, took charge. He resigned Oct. 1, 1867. 
Material improvements during his time included the fencing of the property, 
interior decoration and the erection of a vestry room. The senior warden 
filled the vacancy in keeping up lay services until the coming of the Rev. Lewis 
L. Rogers, Dec. 20, 1867. During this time a Sunday School was organized, 
the previous rector having relied upon the parents for catechetical instruction, 
supplementing it with public catechizing in the church once a month. This 
new departure, it was hoped, would give new life to the parish. Mr. Rogers 
resigned in April, 1868. 


From July to November, 1872, Dr. Schetky of Marshall took charge of 
Homer and gave seven services, and in the years 1872-73 the Rev. L. H. Corson 
of Jonesville gave twenty services. In the years 1861-74 the communicant list was 
almost static. The Western Convocation met at Homer in Epiphany week, 1873. 
With the stimulus of this meeting the Church people were moved to paint 
and repair their church and move it to the front of the lot. 


During the years 1861-74, after the termination of the Rev. D. Brayton 
Lyon’s charge in 1863, St. John’s, Ionia, had a succession of rectors whose 
term of service lasted but a year each. The Bishop’s visitation in 1871 drew 
from him the comment “a clergyman has seldom been able to live more than 
a year in this parish.” But there was some material progress. 


Mr. Lyon closed his six years’ labors as missionary in Ionia county in 
1863 and gives praise to the earnest souls in St, John’s, Ionia, who had per- 
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severed in the good work of instructing the children and building up the church. 
“We have a small band of communicants, mostly ladies, quiet, faithful, and 
abounding in love and good works.” In 1861 the opening of the Civil War 
inspired this preachment: “While Spiritualism, Abolitionism, and every good- 
for-nothing doctrine has been preached in our midst, it is beginning to be 
better understood that the Episcopal Church confines herself still to the simple 
Gospel of the Son of God, and looks to that alone for the best means for the 
elevation and salvation of men. Isms are dominant here, making it of more 
consequence that discourses on war or human liberty should be heard on Sun- 
day than the gospel of peace. And I cannot resist the conviction that Providen- 
tial causes are now at work in the very evils that distract our country which 
will yet result in blessings to the Church. While the attention of all at this 
time is called to the necessity of Union and the heresy of Secession; will not 
something be thought of these questions ecclesiastically, and will not men see 
that to be an Unionist politically and a Seccessionist or Schismatic ecclesiatically, 
is no longer to be regarded as sound orthodoxy.” These sentiments were mis- 
understood and caused some to be distrustful of Mr. Lyon’s principles and 
on two or three occasions, he says, well nigh caused an uproar among the people. 


The church having been enlarged in the summer of 1860, Bishop McCoskry 
pronounced a second sentence of consecration upon it Feb. 16, 1861. 


Mr. Lyon resigned in 1863, ill health being the primary cause. But he 
left [onia with a heavy heart, having nothing encouraging to say, he says, un- 
happy personal and party difficulties having hindered the growth of the parish 
from the beginning. There were forty-nine communicants and six teachers 
and fifty pupils in the Sunday School. 

The Rev. Ezra Jones became rector Nov. 1, 1863, and stayed until Jan. 
20, 1865. A cabinet organ was purchased for $120. Twenty-three communi- 
cants were reported with a Sunday School of six teachers and twenty-eight 
children. During the vacancy the Rev. Daniel E. Brown of Flint, returned from 
his labors in the South as a Delegate for the Christian Commission, gave St. 
John’s a Sunday in January, 1865. The communicant list in 1865 had dropped 
to sixteen. Mr. Jones’ valedictory was of the same tenor as Mr. Lyon’s: “The 
results have not satisfied me, and chiefly because I have not as yet succeeded 
in binding together the scattered elements, and removing the jealousies and 
bitterness which have long existed here.” 


The Rev. Daniel E. Brown took temporary charge of St. John’s from Jan. 
1, 1866, to Oct. 1, 1867. He increased the communicant strength to forty, with 
a Sunday School of eight teachers and forty three pupils. He was succeeded 
by the Rev. Robert Wood Oct. 1, 1867, whose rectorship was terminated Jan. 
1, 1870. In his term the communicant list rose to fifty. During the vacancy be- 
tween Mr. Wood’s resignation and the coming of the Rev. William G. Stonex 
in 1870, the Rev. G. E. Peters had temporary charge of the parish, kept the 
congregation together and placed it in such condition as to enable them to 
make a more liberal provision for the support of a rector. Mr. Stonex resigned 
in 1871 and again the Rev. Daniel E. Brown took charge from the First Sun- 
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day in Advent, 1871, to June, 1872, and in 1872 another Brown, the Rev. 
Belno A., became rector. He came to the parish a deacon and on the 22nd 
day of May, 1873, was advanced to the priesthood in St. John’s by Bishop 
McCoskry. The candidate was presented by the Rev. J. R. Anderson, rector 
of Zion Church, Pontiac, who with the Rev. Daniel E. Brown and the Rev. G. 
W. Wilson, rector of Trinity Church, Saranac, united in the imposition of hands. 
During his rectorship the parish made substantial advance. Thirty persons were 
added by confirmation in 1873 which brought the communicant list up to 
ninety. The Sunday School had eight teachers and eighty pupils and the 
parish receipts totalled $2250. Mr. Brown resigned in October, 1873, to return 
to Massachusetts. | 


The Rev. John Clark of St. Paul’s Church, East Saginaw, became rector Mar. 
15, 1874. 


The Rev. George W. Willard’s relatively long rectorship of St. Thomas’, 
Battle Creek, was followed by another rectorship of longer duration, that of 
the Rev. Augustus Bush who took charge Oct. 1, 1860, and remained until 
August, 1866. The years 1861-74 were marked by a steady growth in the com- 
municant list, despite the handicap of inadequate quarters. In 1861 the com- 
municant strength was seventy-three, in 1874 one hundred five. But the 
need of a larger church building to consolidate gains and to take advantage of 
opportunities for advance in strength, as well as to keep pace with the growth 
of the town, for by 1870 Battle Creek’s population had risen to 5838, impressed 
Bishop, rector and parish. In 1861 Bishop McCoskry recorded that he had not 
found the parish in so prosperous a condition for years, that everything con- 
nected with the church was in the best order and an attachment to all her ser- 
vices was shown in a manner he had never before witnessed. He instances the 
devotion of a Godly mother, a devout Churchwoman, who, living thirteen miles 
out of town, read the service every Sunday and instructed her two sons for 
confirmation. But with this citation of the spiritual condition of the parish 
he is outspoken in anxious words on the lack of material progress. He feared 
the parish would dwindle and decay unless the church was enlarged or a new 
edifice built, that hundreds had been kept away from the Church for years 
for lack of room, which room was sufficient only for a few families. This was 
in 1867, an echo of remarks of the same tenor years before. Three years later, 
in 1870, he further complained that the parish had lost for years many who 
had sought admission but could find no room in the small building and if it 
had been enlarged ten years previous many more would have been gathered 
into the Church. The rector added his voice, pointing out that the present 
edifice was erected when the town was in its infancy and was small for the 
congregation of a quarter of a century ago. The need for a new building was 
not only practical but necessary for the proper place and standing of the Church 
in the community. However, better things were in the offing. 


Some material progress was made in these years in the purchase of a 
rectory in 1868, during the rectorship of the Rev. Josiah Phelps. The ladies 
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of the parish had a large share in this forward step. They collected eight hun- 
dred dollars for the project and then brought their influence to bear on the 
vestry to provide the remainder of the purchase money. In this, as was to be 
expected, they were successful. The rector describes the property as handsome 
and convenient, with good outbuildings, trees and shrubbery, and its complete 
value, as property was selling in Battle Creek, thirty-five hundred dollars. 


During the years 1861-74 the parish had five rectors: The Rev. Augustus 
Bush, Oct. 1, 1860 to August, 1866; the Rev. Charles Ritter, Oct. 1, 1866, to 
Oct. 27, 1867; the Rev. Joseph Phelps, March, 1868, to Feb. 17, 1871; the Rev. 
George W. Wilson, June 1, 1871, to Mar. 15, 1872; the Rev. J. E. Jackson, 
October, 1872, to between September and December, 1874: 


Despite the national troubles in 1862, the parish of St. Mark’s, Coldwater, 
addressed itself to the long delayed task of completing its church. By 1863 
it was completed and consecrated and the parish was in possession of a neat and 
comfortable church finished and furnished at a cost around $2500. The parish 
had prospered under the Rev. Henry Safford’s rectorship and by 1863 the com- 
municant list had increased to sixty-two with thirteen teachers and sixty-eight 
children in the Sunday School. In fact the years 1861-74 showed a steady 
yearly growth in communicant strength, which by 1874 had risen to one 
hundred seventeen. 


Mr. Safford’s rectorship terminated in 1863 and he was succeeded in June, 
1863, by the Rev. Joseph Wood. His term of service, also, was one of quiet 
prosperity and growth for the parish. The communicant list rose to eighty- 
three in 1866. Finances were in a satisfactory condition. In 1863-64 the parish 
received a bequest of $100 from the estate of Lorin Marsh. The goal of self- 
support was attained. Every pew was rented, with quarterly payment in advance, 
enabling the rector’s salary to be promptly paid and he thankfully acknowledges 
the gift of $102 over and above salary. The north portion of the large lot origi- 
nally bought by the parish was sold for $1500, $1000 of which remained in a 
mortgage bearing seven per cent. The church had been built on that portion of 
the lot known as 17 N. Hanchett street. Having their new church, the Ladies 
Society set to work to its furnishing and bought Prayer Books and kneeling 
benches, and special donations provided for a lectern Bible, an altar, “cloths” 
for altar, pulpit and lectern and books for the choir. A substantial picket 
fence enclosed the property and shade trees were planted along the sidewalk 
and around the church. At Advent, with the facilities of a Church home of their 
own, a new era, the rector says, was begun in Church services in Coldwater in 
observing the festivals, fasts, holy days and Lenten services. The Bishop 
made a visitation May 16, 1864, confirmed sixteen persons and married the 
rector. In 1865 the rector, his heart cheered by a cash donation of $189, re- 
ported that there were but two things lacking to make the church complete, 
a furnace and a bell. The Sunday School was reported as small except for the 
customary increase around Christmas when, he says, the children were influenc- 
ed to attendance by the “seven reasons’ mentioned by John Randolph, “the 
five loaves and two fishes.” 
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The Rev. O. E. Fuller writing in 1865 of the origin of the church at 
Fentonville gives credit for its beginning in 1852 to a worthy couple from 
Coldwater. In the inexact custom of the day he hides their identity under the 
title “V—.” The story is an illustration of the value of the choir as a posi- 
tive missionary agency issuing in zeal and devotion to the Church. Mr. and 
Mrs. V— through their love for music entered the choir of St. Mark’s, Cold- 
water, Mrs. V— was a member of the “ church” says Mr. Fuller, highly 
indefinite again, and regarded the reading of prayers as a ludicrous mockery. 
Mr. V— also, a member of another sect identified again as the “— church,” 
was devoted to the church of his upbringing. Church music had charms, how- 
ever, to bring about first a toleration of alien services and then developed an 
unconscious love for it. So much so that upon removal to Fentonville, where 
there was no Episcopal Church, the memory of pleasant associations in St. 
Mark’s, Coldwater, choir led Mrs. V— to reflection and study on the ways and 
principles of the Church. They opened their house for the first services of the 
Church in Fentonville and later the Presbyterians offered without solicitation the 
use of their church for monthly services. Mrs. V— journeyed five miles for con- 
firmation and instituted family prayers from the Prayer Book. Mr. V— was in- 
duced to read and was confirmed. Then the devoted couple set to work to build 
a church, Mr. V— laboring upon it himself. Through ups and downs this aged 
couple persevered until at length a missionary was placed in charge and their 
faith and devotion saw its result in a strong mission. 


The Rev. J. Wainwright Ray succeeded Mr. Wood Apr. 1, 1866. The 
growth of St. Mark’s made evident the need for enlarging the church. This was 
effected in 1867 at a cost of $2500. The sides of the building were moved out 
to admit a new row of pews on each side, doubling the seating capacity, and 
their labor was not in vain for the rector reported the attendance doubled. The 
church was heated from stoves in the basement with the novel arrangement of the 
heat rising through openings made under the kneeling stool in each pew. Four 
new windows of stained glass were installed, one of which was a memorial 
to the Rev. S. S. Etheridge, the gift of Bert Etheridge a member of the Baptist 
Church at Coldwater. A class of thirty-one was presented for confirmation, the 
rector’s salary was increased two hundred dollars and a “satin robe” valued at 
seventy-five dollars donated him. The parish supported a youth, Jacob Fronde, 


at Racine College with the Christmas and Easter offerings aided by the Sunday 
School. 


Mr. Ray terminated his successful rectorship in 1868 and the Rev. George 
P. Schetky, D.D., took charge on Quinquagesima Sunday, 1869. His term was 
brief but active and effective. The communicant list attained its highest peak 
during his time, one hundred twenty-eight in 1869 and one hundred 
forty in 1870. The average attendance at Holy Communion was fifty and on 
Easter Day seventy-five made their communions. “The Ladies’ Church Aid 
Society” was active in good works and its practical contribution was the en- 
tire liquidation of the church debt of $275. They did not stop here, for the 
financial report of 1870 includes an item of $500 paid by this Society on the 
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purchase of a rectory for $3000 and by 1871 they had paid one half of the 
purchase price of the property. This further and important step in the material 
advance of the parish was consummated that year in the acquisition of a “hand- 
some, well-built residence in a beautiful portion of the city.” An offering of 
$800 was made on Easter, 1871, to cancel the debt on the rectory. 


Dr. Schetky had resigned in the fall of 1870 and the Rev. Henry Safford 
was recalled to the rectorship and began his duties on Christmas of that year. 
Some fifty communicants were lost in 1872 and 1873 by removals. In 1873 
the vestry purchased a lot with an eye to a future new church. They sold the 
old lot to the state and the original church was used for an armory until its 
destruction by fire in 1881. The new lot was acquired at the present site at 23 to 
27 East Chicago street. The parish budget in 1874 had expanded to $1251. 


Thirteen years elapsed from 1852 before services were resumed in St. 
Mark’s, Paw Paw, save for occasional ministrations by the Revs. W. N. Lyster 
and J. Rice Taylor. In January, 1865, at request of influential inhabitants of 
the village and, he says, in response to a wide and growing feeling in the com- 
munity for the “resuscitation and continuance of the Episcopal Church among 
them,” the Rev. Dr. Foster of St. John’s, Kalamazoo, assumed care of the 
parish and gave a monthly service. The parish was reorganized according to 
the new State Act of 1857. Eleven communicants were reported and the 
contributions of $187 were from “The Ladies’ Society.” 


Jan. 1, 1866, the Rev. Darius Barker took charge as resident rector. A lot 
was purchased, a subscription list for the building of a church prepared, but 
on the very day they were to commence its circulation a destructive fire laid 
nearly all the business part of the town in ruins. Mr. Barker resigned Jan. 
1, 1867. In his new field as missionary in Van Buren County he held occasional 
services in Paw Paw in 1868, 1869 and 1870. The women of the parish were 
at work paying off the debt on the church lot in the hopes that this accomplished, 
a church would be built. The communicant list numbered eighteen and a Sun- 
day School of five teachers and thirty-seven children was kept up. In 1870 
Mr. Barker confined his labors mainly to Paw Paw. The Bishop reported that 
Mr. Barker had added to his own house a neat little chapel in which the 
services were held. The valuation of Church property in 1873 has only two 
items, “church lot, $700, money invested for a church building, $232.” 


Mr. Barker resigned in August, 1873, on account of ill health. He visited 
Paw Paw again in April, 1874, and found, he says, that nothing had been done 
about Church matters “except a few speeches and resolutions at the meeting of 
the Western Convocation (at Paw Paw) last October.” Twenty-six communi- 
cants was the strength of the parish in 1874, with a flourishing Sunday School 
of eight teachers and forty pupils. 


The Rev. Robert Wood took charge of Christ Church, Plainfield, in 1860 
with a communicant list of sixteen and a Sunday School of six teachers and 
thirty-four pupils. Mr. Wood’s field was extensive with villages springing up 
in all the region and many anxious for Church services. He resigned his field 
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in October, 1867. In the summer of 1868 the Rev. Sidney Beckwith, newly 
ordered to the diaconate, officiated for ten weeks and then returned to the 
seminary. In 1871 the Rev. Mosely Morris was appointed missionary to 
Courtland, Plainfield, Saranac and Lowell and served as such until 1874. His 
parish report is rather meager: “Congregation: individuals sometimes in at- 
tendance, about 50; nothing contributed to the support of the missionary.” 


The story of Grace Church, Lyons, in the years 1861-74 is one of mis- 
fortune and loss. The Rev. D. Brayton Lyon, missionary in Ionia county, con- 
tinued his labors until July, 1863. In 1861 he reported that all the debts of 
the church had been paid save the one due the rector, which he freely remitted. 
He also makes the cryptic remark “about two hundred dollars has been saved 
for the erection of a new chapel,” which looks as though the sale of the church 
had been effected that year. Mr. Lyon held a service on alternate Sundays in 
Lyons, making his way thither from his headquarters in Ionia on a handcar, 
he says, propelled by four men furnished him by the senior warden. He com- 
plains that the labor was too hard for him and he feared he would not be able to 
hold out until the end of the year unless, he says, he should find it to be in a 
literal sense true that they who wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength, 
but whether this statement relates to pumping the handcar or to the work gen- 
erally in the field he does not state. Mr. Lyon resigned in July, 1863, and was 
succeeded by the Rev. Ezra Jones November first of that year. His report in 
1864 was somewhat depressing: “I found in Lyons the most complete wreck 
of all the interests of the Church which it has ever been my fortune to witness. 
It is marvellous that everything could have been so hopelessly sacrificed. The 
church building and lot, the furniture, the musical instrument, the largest part 
of the communion plate, and even the Bible and Prayer Books, all gone-—and 
only a feeble few left to tell the story of what had been. Whether something 
can yet be done to repair the mistakes of the past is the first question, and not 
an easy one.” Such a report is bad enough but its shortcomings rise to vex 
the historian of future years in the highly indefinite and indirect language of 
the times. It is evident that there was a clean sweep of Church property and 
the question very properly arises when and why. Bishop McCoskry made a 
visitation Apr. 23, 1864, and dismisses the matter with the casual statement that 
“We once had a neat church edifice in this place. It was sold.” It was sold to 
the Methodists. There is a fugitive and unsupported note in the Michigan 
Historical Records Survey that “in the middle sixties a wave of Spiritualism 
swept over this section and caused a schism in the (Episcopal) church.” 


Mr. Jones resigned in January, 1865. The Rev. Henry Banwell of St. John’s 
officiated in 1865-66. He reported that he gathered a small congregation, but 
what was once a thriving parish had lost not only all its vigor but almost every 
sign of vitality. The Rev. D. E. Brown of Saranac held several services in 1868- 
69, and in 1869-70 the Rev. William G. Stonex of Ionia gave some services. 
There were a few faithful souls left, a dozen communicants being reported, who 
desired the ministrations of the Church and there is a pathetic note in 1870 that 
the ladies held a little festival to raise a fund to have occasional services on 
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the Sabbath day and cleared $44. Services were given in 1871-72 by the Rev. 
Henry Banwell of Corunna and in 1872-73 the Rev. Belno A. Brown of Ionia 
officiated at thirteen services on Sunday afternoons. 


The Rev. J. Rice Taylor continued his rectorship of the Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Allegan, until October, 1862. Allegan was then a town of a 
thousand inhabitants with four other religious bodies. The “Ladies’ Social 
Circle” was an active parish agency and in 1861 procured “a handsome set of 
communion plates” and contributed towards the rector’s support. The rector 
notes that he received encouragement in his labors and material comforts from 
a donation party. At the convention of 1862, by resolution of the Rev. Mr. 
Taylor, the parish was placed on the list of parishes in connection with the 
diocese, the convention secretary having failed to enter admission in the 
minutes of Convention of 1861. The parish was vacant until the coming of 
the Rev. Henderson Judd in December, 1868, but was by no means idle. Mr. 
Rice frequently revisited his parish in 1863-64 holding services, preparing a 
class for confirmation and on one occasion was assisted at a service by the 
Rev. Dr. Littlejohn of Brooklyn, N. Y., later the Bishop of Long Island. 

In the summer of 1867 the parish commenced the erection of a church 
building. It was consecrated Apr. 8, 1869, by Bishop McCoskry with “a goodly 
and joyous assemblage.” Besides the Bishop and the rector, Rev. Mr. Judd, 
Rev. Messrs. Tustin, Grand Rapids, Foster, St. John’s, Kalamazoo, Anderson, 
St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo, Stonex, Albion, Taylor, Holland, and Prichard, Grand 
Haven, were present. The churches at Grand Rapids and Kalamazoo sent dele- 
gations, seventy from the former and thirty from the latter parishes. The Bish- 
op describes the church as a fine specimen of Gothic architecture, the architect 
being Lloyd. The ladies had furnished the church with all the appurtenances 
for worship and the Bishop adds a note of satisfaction that the vestry room 
contained everything necessary for the comfort of the pastor. The main window 
in the church, the subject being Christ the Good Shepherd, was the gift of 
Miss Stockbridge of St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo. 

The financial report of 1869 records $2754 paid on the church building, 
with the item of $800 present indebtedness on church property. The Ladies 
Social Circle raised $1217 for furnishing the church. The Easter offering of the 
Sunday School, $35.45, was for a font. The “nominal value of church prop- 
erty” was given at $9000, the value of the church building being stated as 
$5000. The next year the Easter offering paid $383 on the church debt and the 
remaining obligation of $370 and interest was secured by pledges within the 
parish. Shade trees were planted about the church grounds and the property 
was fenced. An item of $212 in the financial report for 1870 gave the Ladies’ 
Social Circle credit for the purchase of a cabinet organ. The Easter offering 
of 1871 secured a fine-toned Meneely bell. Its weight was 1074 pounds and its 
cost $490. It didn’t ring at the Easter feast but pealed forth on the Fourth 
Sunday after Easter. Its inscription was somewhat unique, commemorating the 
diocese as well as the parish: “Easter Memorial, 1871. Parish of the Good 
Shepherd, Allegan, Mich. Diocese, Michigan, age 50 years, Parish, 13 years 
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Church Edifice, 2 years. H. Judd, Rector. Vestry, W. B. Williams, Senior 
Warden; D. J. Arnold, Junior Warden; C. K. Wilkes, Aug. Lilly, J. Deal; J. 
M. Pennock, Treasurer; A. E. Calkins, Secretary.” The furnishing and beauti- 
fying of church and grounds excited the Bishop’s admiration and he recom- 
mended it as a model to be imitated. : 


In 1872 the parish extended a helping hand to the relief of the citizens of 
Holland after the fire and pledged $100 toward the erection of Grace Church 
in that village. 


In the year 1873-74 Mr. Judd made a trip to Europe for the benefit of his 
health, broken by the prevailing malaria, and resigned in November, 1874. 
The Allegan parish had its substantial start during his rectorship and its 
evidence in material acquisition was confirmed by its growth. Seventeen com- 
municants were reported in 1861 and seventy-three in 1874. The Sunday 
School grew from four teachers and thirty children in 1861 to fourteen 
teachers and seventy pupils in 1874. 


Trinity Church, Saranac, was consecrated by Bishop McCoskry Feb. 17, 
1861. He described it as a beautiful edifice and one of the best in the diocese 
and commends the wisdom of employing the services of an architect in the 
important step of building a church. Assisting the Bishop in the function were 
the Rev. D. Brayton Lyon and the Rev. Thomas B. Dooley of Pontiac. This 
was the Bishop’s first visit to Saranac. The village then numbered six hundred 
souls and the Church’s position in the community was commanding. Its reper- 
cussion on the village had been salutary and observers marked a wholesome 
change for the better in the community as a result of the Church’s efforts, for 
previously little respect was paid either to religion or the observance of the 
Lord’s Day. The congregation included nearly all the principal inhabitants of 
the place. The Rev. Ezra Jones succeeded Mr. Lyon in charge of the field in 
November, 1863. He resigned in 1865, reporting sixteen communicants. The 
Rev. Daniel E. Brown took charge Jan. 1, 1866. The communicant list had 
grown to thirty-one, with six teachers and twenty-one pupils in the Sunday 
School. The parish invested $210 in the purchase of a cabinet organ. The next 
year the communicant roll numbered forty and the Sunday School made an 
increase to seven teachers and sixty pupils. The Bishop made a visitation Apr. 7, 
1867, to Ionia. The Grand River, like its elder sister the Mississippi, had got out 
of its bed and flooded the roads. Following Mr. Lyon’s example, the Bishop 
made his way to Saranac by handcar, the services of four husky laymen being 
volunteered for the motive power. Laymen are oftentimes useful! The Rev. 
Mr. Brown, the incumbent, deserved the words of praise the Bishop had for 
him. Though past three score years and ten, he carried on at Ionia and Saranac, 
one year travelling more than seven thousand miles. When relieved of the care 
of Ionia his missionary spirit inspired him to begin work at Lowell and later 
at Portland, with some services at Lyons. When he resigned Saranac July 1, 
1869, the communicant list had grown to sixty-two, with eleven teachers and 
eighty pupils in the Sunday School. 
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The Rev. J. F. Walker, deacon, was 
sent to Saranac immediately after his 
ordination, Feb. 6, 1870. He had offici- 
ated as lay reader in the parish during 
his candidateship. He resigned that 
same year, reporting seventy-two com- 
municants, with eleven teachers and 
ninety-three pupils in the Sunday 
School. The Rev. George W. Wilson 
took charge in 1872. During the va- 
cancy the Rev. Mosely Morris of Port- 
land took care of them in 1870 and the 
Rev. Robert Wood of Negaunee, visit- 
ing his family in Saranac, prepared for 
confirmation the class of eight con- 
firmed May 8, 1871. Mr. Wilson re- 
signed Jan. 1, 1874. The communicant 
list in 1874 was fifty-two, with six 
teachers and sixty-five pupils in the 
Sunday School. The subscription list 
for minister's salary was $400 and the 
church was valued at $4000. 


_ The corner stone of St. John’s ST, MARK’S, COLDWATER 
Church, Kalamazoo, was laid by Bishop 
McCoskry Apr. 17, 1861. The Rev. 
Messrs. Augustus Bush, Battle Creek, Alfred L. Brown, Detroit, S. S$. Chapin, 
Marshall, George Willard, St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo, George O. Bachman, Ham- 
burg, and J. Crawford Walshe, with the rector, assisted at the service. The 
reaction to the incident of its formation had issued in a steady maintenance 
of progress. A fundamental principle and policy of the parish was for a 
“free church.” All the sittings in the new church were to be free, a somewhat 
radical departure from the practice common for years in the diocese. The - 
new parish started off with a communicant list of seventy and had a Sunday 
School of fifteen teachers and one hundred ten pupils. The church was 
occupied on the First Sunday after Christmas. The building was of brick, 
thirty-eight feet by sixty, with a corner tower, steep roof, deep buttresses and 
lancet windows. The chancel end of the church was of wood, an arrangement 
to allow future enlargement. The plans were drawn by J. M. Wilber of Elgin, 
Ill. The stained glass, of fine quality and low price, less than two hundred 
dollars for all, including chancel and trefoil windows, were from Robert 
Carse, Chicago. The pews and chancel finishings were of butternut, finished 
- in natural color. 


Rev. Mr. Pulford resigned Easter, 1864, and the vacancy was promptly 
filled by the call of the Rev. Colley A. Foster, LL.D., Apr. 1, 1864. Mr. Pulford 
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recounts the progress. of the parish in his four years’ rectorship under adverse 
circumstances: Commencing worship in a public hall, the loss by removal of 
twenty-eight active and influential parishioners, and the failure of the Bishop 
to visit the parish for confirmation for nearly three years. In that time, how- 
ever, they had housed themselves in their church and thirty-four communicants 
had been added. Dr. Foster’s first report added other notes of encouragement 
in the young parish—reduction of debt, commencement of the erection of a 
parsonage and thoughts about enlarging the church. 

The next year the parsonage was completed and on the Bishop’s visitation 
Apr. 23, 1865, he commented that there was not room in the church to accom- 
modate the increasing numbers. In 1865 a font was added to the equipment 
and the contributors to this good work included “A Lady, for Font, $50”; 
“Certain Ladies, for Font, $50”; and the Sunday School gave $16.20. The 
‘Ladies’ Society” and the “Mite Society” raised $832, and further helpful 
financial items were “The increase of a five-cent piece in the hands of a faith- 
ful lady, $50,” and “A lady for reducing Church Debt, $103.” In 1867, in 
conjunction with the rector of St. Luke’s, a parochial school was opened but 
was short-lived, due to the fact that it was not sustained by the Church. 
Material progress continued in the extinguishment of the debt on the church 
in 1868-69, and they finally got around in 1870 to its enlargement. It was an 
evidence of good feeling between the two parishes that while the work of 
enlargement was being done the rector of St. John’s assumed charge of St. 
Luke’s at the request of the latter’s vestry. The enlarged St. John’s was reopened 
for services on Christmas Eve, 1869, and from that time until Easter and the 
arrival of a new rector, St. Luke’s worshipped with St. John’s. 


In 1874 there was an epidemic of removals and this exodus, coupled with 
the depression consequent upon the panic of 1873, weakened the parish numeri- 
cally and financially. However, it had steadily increased in strength. In 1861 
there were seventy communicants, in 1873 one hundred sixty-three, which 
removals cut to one hundred twenty in 1874. The Sunday School always 
strong throughout the years in teaching staff and in pupils, its high mark 
being in 1866 with twelve teachers and one hundred fifty pupils, began in 
1871 to suffer a decrease, dropping to ten teachers and seventy-five pupils in 
1874. 

Bishop McCoskry made his first visitation to St. Paul’s Courtland, Apr. 23, 
186], and had service in the upper room of a storehouse. There were but 
three or four houses in the village but the large congregation was made up 
of farmers and their families in the neighborhood. The Rev. Robert Wood 
was missionary in charge in connection with Christ Church, Plainfield. Plain- 
field, his headquarters, was ten miles from Courtland and the missionary made 
the journey on foot to keep his appointments. Mr. Wood resigned in October, 
1867; the Rev. Sidney Beckwith held services in the summer of 1868. He also 
gave them a service in 1869-70. In 1871 the Rev. Mosely Morris took charge 
of the field with Plainfield, Saranac, and Lowell and served until 1874. The 
communicant list during the years hovered between sixteen in 1861 and thirteen 
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in 1873, reaching a high mark of twenty-five in 1864. The Bishop complained 
that he had used the same room in the upper story of a building for years on 
his visitations and thought the farmers in the vicinity, most constant in their 
attendance on the services, were wanting in zeal in not building a church 
as a thank offering for their blessings temporal and spiritual, but, he adds, 
farmers are not always grateful. 


The list of the new parishes of the period 1861-74 begins with Three Rivers 
and the Rev. V. Spalding, who was responsible for its beginnings, has left a 
very full account of the same. We will let him tell it in his own words: “While 
on a visit to my son last summer (1863) at Sturgis, I came over here to see an 
old friend and parishioner and remained with him over Sunday, the last 
Sunday in August; and, as my custom is, I sought and obtained the best 
opportunity I could of proclaiming my Master’s message, which was in the 
evening of that Sunday, in the Presbyterian meeting house, to a large congre- 
gation of all sorts of people. To my surprise, I found that a considerable 
number amongst them had been accustomed to the Church services in other 
places, insomuch that the responses were made and the chants sung with as 
much regularity and spirit as in any of our churches. On inquiry, I ascertained 
‘that there were a good many favorably inclined to our way of worship, and 
very generally for the reason that they were sick of political preaching and 
praying. And this complaint I take to be one of the chief levers which, under 
Divine Providence, has pushed everything along so smoothly, as yet, in this 
little weak germ of a church. I was invited to hold services here again on the 
following Sunday, and did so, this time in a hall temporarily but very commo- 
diously fitted up for our use, and filled at the evening service to its utmost 
capacity. On the next Sunday the Rev. Mr. Lyster visited the place and offici- 
ated, and, as I was told, assisted them in taking the preliminary steps to the 
organization of a church, which seemed to be the fixed determination among 
them from the first. They sent for me to come again the succeeding Sunday 
and from that time to this I have continued to serve them without interruption, 
at first without any thought of staying amongst them or any inclination to 
do so (though constantly and kindly urged to do it) but only coming from 
Sunday to Sunday at their request, because I dared not expose the thriving 
plant to blight and destruction by refusing to come, I being the only clergyman 
within their reach. Before the end of September they had perfected their 
organization as a church, under the name of “Trinity Church, Three Rivers,” 
and elected wardens and vestrymen; and about the middle of October Bishop 
McCoskry visited the place, and at a Sunday evening service addressed a very 
large mixed congregation of people in his usual vehement and impulsive style, 
and, as I have reason to think, left a deep and lasting impression upon the 
minds of many of them. By his advice and at his earnest solicitation, I was 
soon after prevailed upon to yield to the urgency of these people and accept 
the charge of their new church. The expense of my support, in addition to 
the other very considerable outlays for church purpose, have been met and 
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paid by them, so far, cheerfully and punctually, than which nothing else could 
be a better practical demonstration of their sincerity and earnestness. Soon 
after the Bishop’s visit, the vestry rented for a term of years a spacious hall, 
one hundred feet long, in the upper story of a large brick block, and by an 
unstinted outlay of money soon transformed it into a handsome and con- 
venient church in all particulars, with a recess chancel, altar, pulpit, desk, 
vestry room, chancel rail, pews for two hundred fifty or three hundred 
persons, aisle, choir, vestibule, stove and lamps, all arranged and finished in 
a neat and elegant manner and ready for use, and used for our services on 
the twenty-second of November and constantly since that time, and _ taste- 
fully decorated at Christmas with the emblems of undying life. All this, involv- 
ing an expense of near $500, has been the ‘free-will offering’ of a few thankful 
hearts, without constraint or incitement from any earthly source, and without 
hope of other reward, so far as I can discover, than that which shall be given 
at the resurrection of the just.” 


The organization to which Mr. Spalding refers was effected by the Rev. 
W. N. Lyster of Cambridge, who, according to his own statement, had been 
invited a long time previous to inaugurate the organization of a church. After 
service, the afternoon of the Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity, 1863, was devoted 
to the initiatory steps of organization, the designation chosen being Trinity 
Church. All auspices were favorable, Mr. Lyster relates, a number of promi- 
nent young men placing their names on the paper, and an individual offer 
of $2000 was mentioned for the erection of a church. Matters moved forward 
very encouragingly, $500 was subscribed for rector’s salary and thus a total 
expense of a thousand dollars incident to making a start had been cheerfully 
assumed by a little band of Church people in a village of some two hundred 
fifty inhabitants. The parish was admitted into union with convention 
June 1, 1864. But like some other missions, this auspicious start was followed 
by a period of struggle and declension. 


The good rector planned weekday services but was deterred by the reason 
that they were generally regarded in that region as smacking of “superstition.” 


Mr. Spalding resigned on the 22nd of April, 1866, and was succeeded 
July 1, 1866, by the Rev. William Charles. In 1866 the vestry bought a lot, 
$3000 was pledged toward a church and its foundation was laid in May, 1867. 
In the meantime they secured a cabinet organ, a lecturn Bible and Prayer 
Books. The church, built of brick, was completed in 1867. Mr. Charles 
resigned at Easter, 1868, and was immediately succeeded by the Rev. Alex- 
ander H. Rogers. Easter, 1870, the church became by unanimous vote of the 
parish a “free church” and letting of pews was discontinued. Illness compelled 
Mr. Rogers’ resignation in December, 1870, the Rev. Mortimer A. Hyde 
assuming charge in September, 1870. The ladies of the parish bought “a set of 
elegant chancel chairs,” a “sedelium,” credence table, besides “elegantly em- 
broidered cloths” for lectern and pulpit. Mr. Hyde resigned in November, 
1871, and the Rev. Henry McClory took charge at Easter, 1872. The Sunday 
School added a font to the church furnishings. 
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But it was evident that the little parish had assumed a heavy burden that 
crippled it in the building of its church, and the debt upon it with interest 
charges made an unsupportable financial obligation. The building is returned 
at a valuation of $6000 in 1874. Sums totaling $3604 on its building were 
raised in the parish, with $615 aid from churches and individuals in the 
diocese and $325 from help outside the diocese, making a grand total of 
$4544 paid on the building. Various sums totaling $306 were paid in interest 
charges in the year following the erection of the church. The communicant 
list starting with twenty-six in 1864, rose to fifty-five in 1872 and dropped to 
thirty-five in 1874. By that year, debt, removals and desertions brought evil 
days upon the parish. 

Nothing further was done for Hastings after Mr. Wood’s services in 1856- 
57 until Aug. 30, 1863. Joseph W. Bancroft was a teacher in the High School 
at Hastings. At the solicitation of two gentlemen he began lay services Aug. 
30, 1863. The first service was in his own house and besides his family three 
others were present. On the next Sunday four besides his family made up the 
congregation. The third Sunday saw twenty gathered for worship. From 
then on the attendance and interest grew and with the encouragement of a 
service by the Rev. L. H. Corson in the Presbyterian church, on the 17th of 
October, 1863, parochial organization was effected. Emmanuel Church, Has- 
tings, was admitted a parish in union with convention June 1, 1864. Eleven 
communicants were reported with a Sunday School of nine teachers and forty- 
four pupils. The Bishop visited Hastings January 16th and 17th, 1864, and 
had a busy day, baptizing four adults and two children, confirming eighteen 
and administering Holy Communion to twenty-six persons, and preaching. 
However, he seemed to be unaware that parochial organization had been pre- 
viously effected. With the inspiration incident upon his visit a lot for the 
erection of a church was donated by H. A. Goodyear, senior warden, before the 
Bishop left town. 


The Rev. Joseph Webb Bancroft, Hastings’ first contribution to the 
Church’s ministry, became a candidate for Holy Orders in 1864 and was ordain- 
ed to the diaconate Sept. 19, 1865, and was called to Emmanuel Church as its 
first resident minister. He had served as a faithful and successful lay reader in 
the parish during the whole period of his candidateship. He was ordained to the 
priesthood May 22, 1867, in his own church by Bishop McCoskry, Rev. Messrs. 
L. H. Corson of Jonesville, and Seth S. Chapin of St. John’s uniting in the 
laying on of hands, the former presenting the candidate. 


Services were held in the Masonic Hall and in December, 1864, in Emmanuel 
Hall on the third floor of the Rowe building. In 1866 the vestry purchased a 
lot and by 1867 a chapel seating one hundred thirty people was erected 
and in use. | 


These years were for the parish of quiet steady growth. The communi- 
cant list grew to seventy-one by 1874, with a Sunday School of nine teachers 
and fifty pupils. By 1869 the debt on the chapel was extinguished and various 
sums in the next three years were expended on its repair and improvement. 
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In 1870 the parish relinquished financial aid from diocesan missionary funds. 

The Bishop seemed to have been impressed by the singing of the congre- 
gation and expressed himself: “The singing was led by the pastor and a few 
persons near him and the whole people united with loud voices in thanksgiving 
and praises to God. It seemed like worship in reality and not by proxy. I only 
wish that in all our congregations we could have such sweet melody from the 
hearts and all the voices of the people. I believe that there is nothing that so 
damps the ardor and chills the hearts of God’s people as to be only listeners 
while songs of praise are offered to God.” The impression was confirmed on 
subsequent visits and commendation repeated, culminating in admiration of 
this phase of worship at the Semi-Annual Missionary Meeting of the Diocese 
held at Hastings in 1874: ‘The worship led by the rector and his little chor- 
isters and joined in heartily by the whole congregation, was well calculated to 
lift up our hearts to God. It was very refreshing to me, as I have been so long 
and so often deprived of this enjoyment. When shall we learn that all the 
people are called upon to praise the Lord? It is often said that so many 
sing out of tune. Be it so. I would rather hear the squeaking notes of a 
bagpipe, than that God’s children should be struck dumb by unseemly and 
unsuitable music.” 


The little parish was happy in the acquisition of a bell, used for the 
first time on Wednesday before Ascension Day, 1871, though its first notes 
were of sorrow at a funeral, a coincidence to the first line of its inscription. 
It was made by the Meneely Foundry and bore this inscription: 


Emmanuel: 
In all time of our tribulation: 
In all time of our prosperity. 


By 1860 Union City had grown to a population of 1686. Its first services, 
as before noted, were in 1851-52. It was not until 1864 that further effort 
was made at this point. The work had a most auspicious beginning but 
unfortunately the promising start was no assurance of future prosperity as a 
parish. Parochial organization, the erection of a church and the coming of 
a resident minister were the marks of a vigorous infancy but in later years 
the parish did not fulfill its early promise. 

The Rev. Joseph Wood, rector of St. Mark’s, Coldwater, was responsible 
for the organization of Grace Church, Dec. 12, 1864. The meeting for organi- 
zation was held at the home of Dr. H. F. Ewers. It was admitted into union 
with convention June 8, 1865. There were but four communicants. Bishop 
McCoskry made a visitation Feb. 1, 1865, and held service in the Presbyterian 
church. The choir of St. Mark’s, Coldwater, and forty or fifty of St. Mark’s 
congregation drove over and helped swell the congregation. The four com- 
municants with their friends and helpers set to work on their program of 
activities. In a year’s time a lot with a house for a parsonage upon it had been 
purchased, a church erected, all representing the raising of some five thousand 
dollars, all raised in the town, and the Rev. George Vernor, newly ordained to 
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the diaconate, settled as resident minister. The corner stone of the church was 


laid in 1865 by the Rev. James Wood of Coldwater, assisted by Deacon Vernor. 
The building was of frame construction, thirty by sixty feet, with tower and 
steeple, recessed chancel and a vestry room, and its valuation was $4000. It 
was located on Ellen street. Black walnut wood for the interior finish of the 
church and the furniture was given by Albert Marble and Mr. Schaffer of 
Battle Creek donated the corner stone. Alonzo A. Bidwell gave Bible and 
Prayer Books for lectern and altar, St. Paul’s, Detroit, a communion set and 
St. John’s, Detroit, promised a font. 

The Bishop made a visitation Apr. 20, 1866, confirmed ten persons and 
was heartened by the progress. Aug. 27th, 1866, was a gala day. Bishop 
McCoskry consecrated the church, assisted by the Rev. Messrs. Henry C. 
Randall, Homer, and J. Wainwright Ray of Coldwater. The Rev. George 
Vernor, deacon and rector, was ordained to the priesthood. But he resigned that 
fall and the parish was vacant until 1870. From June to November, 1869, the 
Rev. Dr. Schetky of Coldwater took oversight of the parish until the coming 
of the Rev. Stephen W. Frisbie the First Sunday after Easter, 1870. During the 
two and a half years’ vacancy it is evidence of lay interest and devotion that 
the little flock had been kept together by lay services, without intermission, by 
the junior warden. The Sunday School of four teachers and fifteen pupils 
was kept up. Mr. Frisbie’s stay was brief and the Rev. Charles Huson became 
rector from 1870 to 1873. In these years, 1861-74, the communicant list grew 
from four to twenty-eight. 

Grand Haven slumbered after Dr. Cuming’s services in 1844-47 until 1862 
when the Rev. Robert Wood of Christ Church, Plainfield, officiated monthly in 
Hubbard’s Hall until 1866. The Bishop made a visitation Mar. 12, 1866, 
accompanied by a group of clergy, the Rev. Dr. Tustin of St. Mark’s, Grand 
Rapids, the Rev. Mr. Hunter of Grosse Isle and the Rev. Robert Wood. He 
preached in the Congregational church, confirmed eight, and commended 
Mr. Wood’s untiring zeal and energy in great self-sacrifice and labor in keeping 
the little Grand Haven flock together. Parish organization was effected Mar. 
19, 1866, and St. John’s Church, Grand Haven, was admitted into union with 
convention June 7, 1866. 

The first settled rector was the Rev. J. Rice Taylor who took charge on the 
First Sunday after Easter, 1867. The Good Templars’ Hall was rented for a 
term of two years by the vestry for services and the ladies of the parish 
provided a desk and a melodeon. Mr. Taylor stayed until May, 1868. A lot 
for a future church was purchased for $400 and Communion plate costing $30 
and a parish register were acquired. Twenty-five communicants were reported, 
with a Sunday School of four teachers and thirty-three pupils. 


The Rev. Joseph P. Prichard succeeded Mr. Taylor in 1868 and his intro- 
duction to the rectorship was marked by a fire which destroyed the Good 
Templars’ hall and the furnishings of their upper room for worship. Nothing 
daunted, the little flock made great exertions toward a church home of their 
own and on May 10, 1869, Bishop McCoskry laid the corner stone of the first 
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church. Rev. Dr. Tustin made the address. Eleven months later the Bishop 
preached and confirmed in the completed edifice and well remarked that it 
stood a memorial to the untiring efforts of the rector. Apr. 17, 1872, the church 
was consecrated by Bishop McCoskry assisted by Dr. Tustin, missionary to 
the Swedes in Michigan, and the Rev. Messrs. Earp, rector of St. Mark’s, Grand 
Rapids, Chapin of St. John’s, Beckwith of St. Paul’s, Grand Rapids, Judd, 
Allegan, Wilson, Ypsilanti, Morris, Courtland, and the rector. 

The Rev. Mr. Prichard, his work done, resigned on the day of the conse- 
cration of the church and was succeeded in November, 1872, by the Rev. W. 
Herbert Smythe. He was instituted rector by the Bishop on May 23, 1873. 

During the year 1872-73 a nine-roomed rectory was built. The value of 
church property in 1873 was, church, $6000, rectory, $3000. The latter’s valu- 
ation must have shrunk radically in a year’s time for its value in 1874 was 
reported $1800. In 1873 one hundred fourteen communicants were re- 
ported with twelve teachers and one hundred two pupils in the Sunday 
School. Mr. Smythe resigned in 1874 and was followed in May of that year 
by the Rev. William Stowe. 

The inception of the work at Mendon is an examplé of what was accom- 
plished by a faithful and energetic priest in a virgin field. The Rev. William 
Charles of Three Rivers began to officiate in Mendon in August, 1866. There 
were only three communicants in the place but he aroused deep interest in the 
services of the Church. He gave them one Sunday and one weekday in the 
month, distributed tracts and books and commenced a course of catechetical 
instruction. On Epiphany, 1867, he presented a class of twenty-four for Con- 
firmation. Parochial organization was then effected and St. Paul’s, Mendon, 
was admitted into union with convention June 6, 1867. . 


A lot was secured and a church built in 1868 during the rectorship of the 
Rev. Alexander H. Rogers. The Bishop commented that considering the number 
of persons belonging to the parish it was the best evidence of liberality and 
self-denial ever given in the diocese. The Rev. Augustus M. Bush became 
rector May 1, 1869, devoting his whole time to Mendon. Mr. Bush served until 
1872 and was succeeded by the Rev. Abraham Reeves, M.D., who resigned in 
1874. 


Accompanied by the group of clergy who had assisted him at Grand Haven, 
Dr. Tustin and Rev. Messrs. Hunter and Wood, Bishop McCoskry made a visit 
of exploration to Muskegon Mar. 13, 1866, and held a service. He was sur- 
prised at the growth of the town which then numbered four thousand inhabi- 
tants. Neat residences along the lake, substantial church buildings, twenty-two 
saw mills in operation, gave a picture of enterprise and thrift which promised 
a good field for missionary effort. The lumber industry, with the unbroken 
forest of the finest pine trees known to the country, contiguous to the town, 
was to make Muskegon known as the “Lumber Queen.” 


Inspired by the Bishop’s visit and a service by the Rev. Marcus Lane in 
the Universalist church July 15, 1866, the Church folk of Muskegon proceeded 
with a vigor that was an augury of their future strength to establish services 
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and effect an organization. Articles of incorporation were drawn up July 28, 
1866, and on Aug. 13th of that year the first meeting of “St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church” was held at Holt’s Hall, the signers of the call being James Snow, 
Henry H. Holt, and Frederic A. Nims. The Bishop sent the Rev. Marcus Lane 
in September, 1866, who became the first rector of St. Paul’s. His salary was 
fixed at six hundred dollars per annum and putting first things first, he was 
authorized to procure Communion vessels at a cost of not over thirty-five 
dollars. Other provisions for essentials were made in the appointment of a 
committee to arrange for the formation of a choir, secure music and an 
instrument and for heating and lighting the place of worship. These prelimi- 
naries settled, the important step of building a church was discussed in October 
and committees appointed. Two subscription papers were circulated, one for 
money, the other for donations of lumber. 


St. Paul’s Muskegon, was admitted a parish in union with convention 
June 6, 1867. Mr. Lane’s stay was brief, resigning in the summer of 1867. 
Undiscouraged, the little band of Churchmen held a meeting July 12, 1868, to 
consider buying a lot and building a church. Correspondence was held with 
the Rev. Mosely Morris to assume the rectorship and on his declination another 
meeting was held Sept. 29, 1868, in a further effort for clerical oversight. 
For two years the parish was vacant, until the coming of the Rev. John W. 
Clark in August, 1869, whose stay was also brief, terminating in 1870. Dur- 
ing the vacancy the junior warden makes the parish report to the Bishop for 
the years 1867-68 and sounds a courageous if pathetic note: “We have no church 
edifice but design to build one as soon as we can raise the necessary funds. 
We have now some $1400 collected and subscribed toward that object. We 
are determined through the blessing of the Great Head of the Church to work 
and labor incessantly until we have a house of our own in which to worship.” 
And the next year, 1869: “It is with sorrowful hearts that we are compelled 
to report so little progress for the past year. Without a rector we have done 
what we could and have held lay services (except during the inclement winter 
season) at which there has been, and is, a good average attendance. We number 
at least twenty-five families, with as many communicants, besides some ten 
young men attached to our church. We have lately negotiated the purchase of 
an elegant building site and design, through God’s blessing, and the assistance 
of outside friends, to erect thereon at no distant day a good and substantial 
church edifice. We believe the good time is coming, and that for Muskegon 
there is a ‘bright future’ in store, that St. Paul’s, Muskegon, will some time 
hold her proud but rightful place in the line of flourishing West Coast 
parishes.” 


But matters had progressed. At the meeting of May 19, 1869, three lots 
at the intersection of Terrace and Park streets were purchased as a site for the 
church building and it was decided to erect a church at a cost of not less than 
$10,000. With the coming of the new rector in August building matters moved 
forward, Excavation was made for the basement, stone for foundation walls 
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and white brick for the. walls were purchased, and the rector left for the 
east to solicit funds. He returned in February, 1870, with $975. 

The good warden’s hopes were given a further stimulus when on Apr. 22, 
1870, Bishop McCoskry laid the corner stone of the church. The Rev. Dr. 
Tustin of Grand Rapids, and Rev. Messrs. Gerrit E. Peters, Grand Rapids, 
Joseph B. Prichard, Grand Haven, and the rector, the Rev. John W. Clark, 
made addresses. The plan was to finish part of the building, to be enlarged 
as the ability of the parish and the help of friends enabled. The walls of the 
new church rose to the window sills, when business depression in the lumber 
market caused a cessation of the work and the unfinished building stood until 
1872. 

Mr. Clark resigned in November, 1870. The parish was again vacant 
until 1873, when the Rev. A. W. Snyder became rector. During the vacancy 
the Rev. Joseph B. Prichard gave an occasional service. 

The building operations had involved the parish in debt, but inspiration 
and help came in the meeting of the Northwest Convocation at Muskegon Apr. 
18, 1872. At that time the parish was indebted to various parties in the sum of 
about $1900, nearly $700 of which was a mortgage lien on the property. It was 
the Rev. Samuel Earp, rector of St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids, who solved the 
financial difficulties and in so doing marks up another tally to the fine mis- 
sionary spirit of St. Mark’s. Taken by the vestry to view the ruins of the 
walls of the projected building he gives them new hope in a pledge of $500. 
This sum was to assist them in clearing up the outside indebtedness, viz., the 
$1200 owed various parties for labor and material, on condition that the 
parish take up the mortgage of $700. The amount was quickly raised, the mort- 
gage taken up, and a sufficient sum pledged which with Dr. Earp’s donation 
cleared them of debt. 


In addition, stirred by the sight of the ruins, Dr. Earp pledged an addi- 
tional $500 toward the completion of the church. Remained then the problem 
of building, whether to complete the church according to the original plan or 
to build anew. The latter plan prevailed. The walls were taken down to the 
foundation and a veneered building, frame with brick exterior, was put up. 


The congregation was happy in their first service in the new church on 
Christmas day, 1873, and communicants and friends had made gifts toward 
its furnishing. S, H. Wagener gave a lectern, the Rev. Edward Ashley, later a 
famous missionary to the Sioux, gave a credence table, a parish register was 
given by J. B. Murphy, the baptismal font by Miss Josephine Smith as a memo- 
rial to Mrs. Hattie Goodale, and the Sunday School gave the paten of the 
Communion set. The Ladies’ Society gave a black walnut altar and the two 
chancel chairs. The parish had a substantial growth in these years. In 1867 
eleven communicants were reported with a Sunday School of four teachers and 
fifteen pupils. In 1874 there were fifty-four communicants and a Sunday School 
with nine teachers and forty pupils. 


Burr Oak, a village of 1100 in 1860, had its start in the ministrations of 
the Rev. L. H. Corson of Jonesville. In September, 1866, he inaugurated 
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services, officiating every alternate Sunday. The response was good, congrega- 
tions ranging from thirty to one hundred, a Bible class was organized and a 
Sunday School of twenty-five pupils. Services were held in the Baptist church 
but the building passed into the hands of the Presbyterians and, deprived of 
this privilege, they faced the alternative of giving up services or building a 
church of their own. A lot was donated, a subscription list circulated locally 
raised $950 and Mr. Corson collected $338 from Churchmen in Detroit and 
other places in the diocese. The spring of 1868 saw the commencement of 
building operations. The church was Gothic, twenty by forty feet, with a porch 
in front, open ceiling and stained glass chancel and side windows. Work 
advanced that season to enclosing the building, but five hundred dollars was 
needed to complete it. Unable to use it, services were held in a room in a 
private house. 

Grace Church, Burr Oak, was organized Jan. 27, 1868, and was admitted 
into union with convention June 10, 1868. In 1867 Mr. Corson was settled as 
rector of Burr Oak and continued until July, 1869. 


From then on the parish was without a rector and services. The wardens 
reported: “We are discouraged and only the Lord can help us. We are sick 
at heart, to ask assistance of man, from our Bishop down to the humblest 
Churchman.” In 1874 the note of depression was accentuated: “We have had 
no services for five years.... At present I can count only eight communicants, 
six females and two males. I try to keep the Sunday School alive and always 
have my own children attend. Our little chapel looks and stands forsaken. About 
$500 would finish it. All there is of it is worth, say, $1500, and paid for. 
Perhaps the day may not be distant when we shall hear prayer and praises 
of our beloved Church here, in our own little chapel.” 


The first services in Holland are said to have been held on the 12th of 
August, 1866, by the Rev. Robert Wood of Ionia. Holland was then called 
“the colony.” The morning service was held in the select schoolhouse and the 
evening service in the First Reformed Church. There was a large congrega- 
tion reported and eleven persons, mostly adults, were baptized. Mr. Wood was 
a native of Ireland and was ordained in England. He came to America in the 
*50’s. He was the original owner of the Ionia town site and owned a farm in 
its neighborhood until his death. For a few years before the Civil War he held 
a position in the state land office at Whitehall, the appointment coming through 
the influence of Senator Cass. He went to the Marquette country in 1866 and 
was the first of the Church’s missionaries in the Northern Peninsula. 


During the summer of 1867, the Rev. J. Rice Taylor, rector at Grand 
Haven, visited Holland with instructions to look after the few Church people in 
that neighboring Dutch colony, and held eight services in the homes of inter- 
ested people in the year 1867-68. During the summer a small building had 
been erected to be used as a “select school” for American children. In the fall 
of 1867, when the building was completed, the owners donated the new building 
to the new church society which had been organized, with a payment of six 
hundred dollars to Mr, Howard for the lot. In November, 1867, parish organi- 
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zation was effected under the title Grace Church. On Easter Monday, 1868, 
the Rev. J. Rice Taylor held services in the school building and at a meeting 
of the congregation the next morning the organization of the parish was com- 
pleted in the election of a vestry of five members. Grace Church, Holland, was 
admitted into union with convention June 10, 1868, and that year Mr. Taylor 
was appointed in charge of Holland and Saugatuck. Sixteen communicants were 
reported at Holland, with a Sunday School of eleven teachers and seventy-nine 
pupils. The property valuation that year was $600. A confirmation class of 
twelve increased the communicant list to twenty-four. Removals and other 
discouraging matters caused a suspension of regular services in 1870 and Mr. 
Taylor had accepted a call to be rector at Saugatuck. Services were resumed in 
1871 every other Sunday. 


Oct. 9, 1871, the “Great Fire” destroyed the greater part of Holland and 
all the Church property went with it. Holland thus lost its first church by fire. 
The only things saved were a “plated alms bason and chalice” which had been 
loaned for use at Saugatuck. The Sunday before the fire, it is related, there 
was a morning service, Communion and Sunday School, but on account of the 
heat and smoke no service was held in the evening. With many people home- 
less, no place for worship available, Prayer Books and hymn books destroyed, 
services were necessarily intermitted until December, 1871, when a brief ser- 
vice in the Town Hall was held. In January, 1872, the rector gathered the Sun- 
day School in an unfinished room over a saloon and distributed gifts from 
generous contributions sent from abroad. 


Mr. Taylor faced the disaster courageously. Relief to stricken Holland 
poured in from the outside but his immediate problem was to restore his ruined 
place of worship. From January to June of 1872 he went east to collect funds. 
He had a double object, to build both at Holland and Saugatuck. He returned 
with $300 for Holland and another eastern trip added $1000 to the fund. 
Building operations at once got under way. The insurance settlement of $500 
for the old building purchased a site. G. W. Lloyd of Detroit drew the plans. 
It was a frame building, the nave thirty by sixty, the chancel seventeen by 
seventeen, vestry and organ rooms situated on each side of the chancel, a 
vestibule seven by eight feet and a bell turret with a spire twenty-four feet 
high. Lancet windows with a triplet window in the chancel and a rose win- 
dow in the front of the building were furnished by parishioners and the Sun- 
day School. The cost of the new church was $5500. The grounds were laid out, 
shade trees planted and a walk laid in front of the church. Mr. Taylor gives 
a “Statement of Expenditures for Church Building at Holland” in his report 
of 1874-75: Church lot, $500; building, $3300; seats and chancel fixtures, 
$330; furnace and lamps, $375; window, $400. He states also that total 
receipts from abroad for chruch buildings at Holland and Saugatuck were 


$6830.32. 

October, 1873, saw the congregation worshipping in its new building with 
hope and encouragement in the air, which sentiments the harassed rector badly 
needed. The building was located on the corner of Pine avenue and Eleventh 
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street and was considered one of the finest in the city. The parish historian 
appropriately writes: “It was a monument to the untiring efforts of the rector, 
and the members of the parish were deeply grateful to him for the years of con- 
tinued interest which had made possible the beautiful building in which to hold 
our services.” 

The church was consecrated June 12, 1874, by Bishop McCoskry. Visiting 
clergy from far and near included Rev. Messrs. Earp, Grand Rapids, Judd, All- 
egan, Stowe, Grand Haven, Snyder, Muskegon, Fleetwood, Marquette, Webster, 
Hudson, Peters, Albion, and Raymond, Hillsdale. For the first time the Holland 


church rose Phoenix-like from its ashes. 


There was one unexplained feature in the consecration of the church in a 
debt of $500. The troubles of the rector were not over. Seeing no other way 
of clearing the church of its debt, Mr. Taylor made another trip east soliciting 
funds in January, 1875. “There was not success enough to defray expenses. 
Hard work, hard pay, justified him as did his Bishop,” he reported. 


Col. F. B. Stockbridge, a resident of the lost city of Singapore, buried since 
1875 by the sand dunes, induced the Rev. J. Rice Taylor, rector of the Church 
of the Good Shepherd, Allegan, to visit Saugatuck in February, 1862, for the 
purpose of delivering a “secular lecture.” The lecture delivered, advantage was 
taken of Mr. Taylor’s presence to perform a number of baptisms at Singapore. 
This town, later the victim of the shifting sands, was some two miles from 
Saugatuck. A number of families had purchased home sites there and the settle- 
ment had grown to the extent of a lumber mill, a general store, a bank and a 
village hall. The baptisms were celebrated at the home of Robert and Ann 
Annisley (now spelled Ainsley) and the event is related by Mary Priest Heath, 
a granddaughter of the Ainsleys: “The two families were assembled in a small 
cabin near the saw mills. A fire of slabs set on end sent out an intense heat 
from a large fireplace. It was bitterly cold.” On this occasion there were 
baptized the children of Robert and Ann Annisley and the children of John H. 
and Ann Wheeler. Mr. Taylor is authority for the statement that as far as he 
knew this was the first service (of the Church) performed within the parish of 
All Saints’, Saugatuck. In August, 1862, Mr. Taylor journeyed down the Kala- 
mazoo River in a skiff and held service in the Congregational church at Sauga- 
tuck. History relates that on this voyage he was accompanied by “the Rev. 
Bonte of Ohio” and whether this gentleman rowed or steered is not stated nor 
any clue to his identity. 


With this introduction to Saugatuck Mr. Taylor, in 1868 rector of Grace 
Church, Holland, gave Saugatuck services in 1867-68. They were held in the 
upper room of the Union School building. All Saints’, Saugatuck, appropriately 
had its birth on All Saints’ Day, Nov. 1, 1868, and the parish was admitted 
into union with convention June 10, 1869. Twenty communicants were reported 
with a Sunday School of seven teachers and forty-eight pupils. Financial diff- 
culties confronting the church at Holland, Mr. Taylor accepted a call to Mt. 
Pleasant, Iowa. The parish at Saugatuck, however, pledged him a salary of six 
hundred dollars to remain and give his entire time to that place. He consented 
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and began regular ministrations Jan. 1, 1870. In 1871 the population of Sauga- 
tuck was sixteen hundred. | 
Financial difficulties evidently followed him in Saugatuck for 1872 finds 
him again in charge of Holland in conjunction with Saugatuck and there is a 
hint of the cause in his report of 1871 in the depression in Saugatuck consequent 
upon an anticipated railroad missing it 
by going several miles east. The des- 
tructive fire in Holland in 1871 and the 
destruction of the church sent him east 
to collect funds for rebuilding at Holland 
and for building a church at Saugatuck. 
During a period of eighteen months he 
states that he collected $1400 at home 
and $1800 abroad for the erection of 
the Saugatuck church. Jan. 25, 1874, 
saw the church completed and occupied 
for the first time. The Bishop described 
it as “twin” to the church at Holland 
as Architect Lloyd of Detroit intended 
them to be alike in length, breadth, 
elevation and general appearance. The 
funds for furnace, carpet for chancel, 
vestry and organ rooms and pews were 
raised by the ladies of the parish. The 
grounds were graded, trees set out and a 
fence was in process of erection. Mr. 
Taylor in his report for 1874-75 gave a 
“Statement of Expenditures for Church 
Building at Saugatuck:” church lot and 
temporary fence, $420; church building, 
| $3475.71; furnace, seats and lamps, 
$390. The communicant list in 1874 was thirty-one, with ten teachers and 
eighty-five pupils in the Sunday School. 


The Church of the Redeemer, Whitehall, owes its origin to the con- 
secrated zeal of two women, one a Presbyterian, the other not a member of 
any church. 


The Rev. John W. Clark, rector of St. Paul’s, Muskegon, inaugurated 
services at Whitehall in the year 1869-70. He held five services in that year. 
A parish was organized June 1, 1870, and was admitted into union with 
convention June 9, 1870. The vestry invited Mr. Clark to officiate as rector, 
holding a service every four weeks. Six weeks afterwards he resigned Musk- 
egon, leaving Whitehall without services. The Rev. Marcus Lane of Flint gave 
three services in 1870-71. Undismayed by the lack of rectorial oversight and 
with Mr. Lane’s encouragement, Mrs. Joseph Heald and another unnamed lady, 
members of the Aid Society, commenced the circulation of a subscription 
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paper for the erection of a church. In a surprisingly short time they secured 
subscriptions to the amount of $2800 and when the Rev. Henderson Judd went 
to Whitehall for services by appointment of Convocation on the First Sunday 
after Easter, April, 1872, he found a church seating two hundred people had 
been completed inside of ten months, with a debt of only $120. In this ac- 
complishment the Aid Society had its share. They had organized soon after 
the parish organization in 1870 and their summer and winter labors netted 
them one hundred twenty-five dollars, with a donation of fifty dollars 
from Governor Baldwin. With some misgivings they put the Society’s name 
down on the subscription list for the new church to the amount of five hun- 
dred dollars and no doubt they raised it. “A true friend, residing in Grand 
Rapids,” gave a Communion service valued at thirty-five dollars to the infant 
parish. “Although we have not had anyone to guide us but the dictates of our 
own conscience, in view of the light set before us, we have been at work and we 
think time will reveal its benefits.” 

The Rev. Charles Thorp was sent as rector May 10, 1872. The total 
communicant strength of the parish in these years was but six. On the 19th 
of February, 1873, the church was consecrated by Bishop McCoskry, assisted 
by the Rev. Messrs. Earp and Chapin of Grand Rapids, Wilson of Saranac 
and Prichard of Pentwater. The communicant list grew to seventeen in 1873, 
with a Sunday School of three teachers and forty-two pupils. Mr. Thorp at- 
tempted to build a parsonage and had all the lumber needed promised but ill 
health caused him to resign on Easter Monday, 1873. The parish was 
vacant until 1875. 


The real beginnings of St. Paul’s, Elk Rapids, was with the coming of the 
Rev. Albert C. Lewis in 1869. Elk Rapids was on its way to a temporary de- 
velopment as a manufacturing center. In 1867 the Rev. Henry J. Brown 
was rector of Trinity Church, Alpena He gave some services at Elk Rapids 
and on Aug. 29, 1867, there was evidently a parochial organization effected 
under the title “Church of the Covenant” and wardens and vestry were elected. 
Mr. Brown is listed in 1868 as missionary at Elk Rapids but impaired health 
caused his retirement from active service. 


The Rev. Mr. Lewis commenced his work on Advent Sunday, 1869. “We 
labor under the disadvantage of having really no male communicants and very 
few female,” he reported. But Mr. Lewis attacked his problems with vigor 
and energy in his virgin field and St. Paul’s, Elk Rapids, was organized and 
admitted a parish in union with convention June 7, 1871. His report that year 
did include one male communicant with the Old Testament ratio of seven fe- 
males. There being no rectory and dwelling houses scarce, the rector and family 
were given the sheriff's quarters in the court house in 1869 and resided there 
until Mr. Lewis built his own house in 1876. 

Services were held in the court room of the Court House. There were many 
people of foreign immigration in the country roundabout, and having no 
clergy of their own they turned to the Church for baptisms, marriages and 
burials and the young priest ministered to them. The story of Elk Rapids 
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in this period is of hard and steady work in laying foundations for future 
strength. . 

St. Paul’s Memorial Church, Grand Rapids, was the first fruits of the 
wise missionary plans of St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids, in reaching out in Church 
extension within the borders of its own city, as has been related, under Dr. 
Tustin and Dr. Earp. It seems clear that St. Mark’s, the mother church, assum- 
ed a large share of the financial responsibility for the enterprise. The title 
of the new church is given in Bishop McCoskry’s record of its consecration 
“St. Paul’s Memorial Church.” Reference is made to the windows in memory 
of Army officers in the chapter “War Drums” of this work. 

In the matter of the establishment of the new mission on the west side, 
to decide was to act on the part of Dr. Tustin and St. Mark’s. A lot on 
Turner avenue was purchased for $600 and on Sept. 30, 1869, the corner 
stone of the church was laid. Four months later the church was completed 
without debt. Its cost was $3000 and its seating capacity two hundred 
fifty. On Feb. 3, 1870, Bishop McCoskry consecrated it. He was assisted at 
the function by Dr. Tustin and Rev. Messrs. Gerrit E. Peters, soon to succeed 
Dr. Tustin as rector of St. Mark’s, Henderson Judd of Allegan, Joseph W. 
Bancroft of Hastings, Joseph B. Prichard of Grand Haven, Seth S. Chapin of 
St. John’s, Robert Wood of Ionia, Sidney Beckwith of Big Rapids and the 
Rev. Mr. Morris of Milwaukee. 

St. Paul’s period of dependency was brief. It was organized a parish 
July 20, 1870, and the Rev. Sidney Beckwith was called as its first rector. 
It was admitted a parish in union with convention June 6, 1872. Bishop 
McCoskry speaks of it that year as “an independent and self-supporting parish.” 
In 1871 forty communicants were reported, with a Sunday School of ten 
teachers and fifty-four pupils. By 1874 the communicant list had grown to 
eighty-three and the Sunday School to ten teachers and sixty-five pupils. 

In the year 1869-70 the Rev. Sidney Beckwith of Big Rapids held a ser- 
vice in Greenville. It was then a town of 1800 inhabitants. Two years later, 
on Jan. 20th, 1872, St. Paul’s Church was organized and on June 6, 1872, it 
was admitted a parish in union with convention. Twenty-seven communicants 
were reported and a Sunday School of seven teachers and twenty-four pupils. 
The Rev. Mosely Morris was appointed by Bishop McCoskry itinerant mis- 
sionary for St. Paul’s, Courtland, Rockford and Greenville. It was about this 
time that St. Paul’s secured its first church, now occupied by the Adventist 
congregation. A lot was purchased on Cass street and a church and small 
rectory built. The value of the church was given at $600. 


Rev. Mr. Morris remained but a year and was succeeded in 1873 by the 
Rev. Sidney H. Woodford. On the Bishop’s visitation May 4, 1873, confirm- 
ing twelve persons, one of the number was a little Swedish girl, brought by 
the Rev. Mr. Almquist, the missionary to the Swedes at Paris, who travelled 
part of the distance on foot. By 1874 the communicant list had grown to forty- 
seven and the Sunday School to eleven teachers and sixty-five pupils. The 
budget of 1873-74 totalled $2500, of which sum $1090 was expended for in- 
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crease and improvement of church property. That year Mr. Woodford pre- 
sented a class of twenty-five for confirmation. St. Paul’s first two years were 
prosperous. 

St. Andrew’s, Big Rapids, had its start as a mission in the summer of 
1869 when the Rev. Sidney Beckwith, deacon, was sent as missionary to the 
“Mission at Big Rapids.” In 1870 he reported seven communicants and had a 
Sunday School with six teachers and thirty pupils. He extended his ministra- 
tions also to the jail. Mr. Beckwith’s stay was somewhat less than a year 
but in that time three lots were secured at the corner of Locust and State 
Streets, valued at $1000, and parish organization effected June 23, 1870. 

With the coming of the Rev. Edward W. Flower immediately after his 
ordination to the diaconate in December, 1870, further progress developed. He 
addressed himself to the problem of church building and raised $1655 in Big 
Rapids and $1400 from friends outside. On July 6, 1871, the cornerstone 
of the new building was laid by the rector, assisted by the Rev. P. A. Alm- 
quist, missionary to the Swedes in the nearby town of Paris. On May 7th 
Bishop McCoskry made a visitation, holding services in the court room and 
confirmed a class of twenty-three, which swelled the communicant list to 
thirty-three and there was a Sunday School of six teachers and forty-five 
pupils. A “Ladies Sewing Society” was organized. 

The year 1872 was marked by two events of importance for the parish. 
The church was completed and opened for service Jan. 21st. Dr. Earp of Grand 
Rapids celebrated Holy Communion and preached and the Rev. P. A. Almquist 
was present and assisting. On May 6th another large class of sixteen was 
confirmed and the communicant list that year rose to fifty. The Sunday School 
also showed an advance to ten teachers and fifty pupils. 


On that same day, May 6th, 1872, Deacon Flower was advanced to the 
priesthood. The function was the more notable in that the candidate was 
presented for ordination by his father, the Rev. Abram B. Flower, who coming 
into the Church’s ministry late in life, had himself been ordained priest but 
two years previously. These two clergy, father and son, were affectionately 
designated by their clerical brethren as “sunflower” and “poppy.” Assisting 
at the ordination were Dr. Earp of Grand Rapids, and Rev. Messrs. Joseph 
B. Prichard, Muskegon, and Mosely Morris, Courtland. 

Building operations left them with a debt at a time, ‘the rector regrets, 
when the people were over-burdened by the almost total failure of the lumber 
interests that year, which industry was then the main dependence of the town, 
but he commends the liberality of the people in giving. The “Ladies’ Society” 
had a prominent place in the financial statement that year in a contribution of 
$500 for furnishing the church. Mr. Flower finished his work in September, 
1872. During his incumbency he held ten services in 1871-72 in Upper 
Big Rapids, a development on the northeast side of the town on the east 
side of the river, later incorporated into Big Rapids. 

The Rev. John L. Taylor took charge in February, 1873. His first report 
strikes a somewhat somber note. “The church has a disagreeable debt, and is 
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situated in the midst of. the stumps and without a fence. We hope to report 
these things amended next year.” The parish was admitted into union with 
convention June 5, 1873. Mr. Taylor resigned Mar. 9, 1874, but left no report 
on action on amending the stumpage. During the vacancy the former pastors, 
Messrs. Beckwith and Flower, gave some services and the Sunday School was 
kept up. 

In June, 1872, the Rev. Joseph B. Prichard was appointed to the mission 
field of Ludington, Pentwater, Coopersville and Manistee. He confined his 
work mainly to Ludington and Pentwater, all virgin field, no place available 
for services, no Prayer Books, Bible nor Communion vessels. At Ludington 
the primary school room was secured for the services but the children’s seats 
afforded rather cramped seating. But the missionary went ahead to certain 
progress. The Pere Marquette Lumber Company gave two lots and further 
subscribed $700 for whatever might be built thereon. With this help the 
missionary built a parsonage. Parish organization was effected and on June 
5, 1873, Grace Church, Ludington, was admitted a parish in union with con- 
vention. Donations of Prayer Books, Bibles, and a Communion set from the 
Mariners’ Church, Detroit, helped the infant church. Twenty-one communicants 
were reported in 1874, with a Sunday School of seven teachers and forty-three 
pupils. The Bishop reported in 1874 that most of the material was on the 
ground for building a church and the young parish had a financial item that 
year of $1100 for increase and improvement of church property. 


Of the other places where new work was begun there are several points 
of interest to be noted. One of the points, Grace Chapel, Grand Rapids, devel- 
oped into the present largest parish in the diocese. Six of the points are 
in existence today: Pentwater, Traverse City, South Haven, Mount Pleasant 
and Grace, Grand Rapids. The Van Buren County Mission was a worth while 
effort, and the Mission to the Swedes requires consideration. 


In the survey of these points let us first clear the ground of places which 
received but casual attention and isolated services. The Rev. V. Spalding, 
while serving St. Joseph, held three services at Benton Harbor in 1871-72. The 
Rev. George Vernor of Union City officiated six times at Burlington in the 
years 1866-67. There were no members of the Church there, he says, but 
quite an interest was manifested. The Northwestern Convocation met in Sept- 
ember, 1873, in the mission field of the Rev. Mosely Morris. Services were 
held on Tuesday in Plainfield, Wednesday in Rockford and on Thursday the 
brethren visited Cedar Springs, where for the first time the services of the 
Church were held. The Rev. Herbert Smythe of Grand Haven commenced 
a mission at Coopersville in 1872-73. He gave a service every alternate Tuesday 
evening. He found seven communicants and a congregation of sixty persons 
gathered for the services. Apr. 21, 1874, Bishop McCoskry confirmed two 
persons here. Coopersville was one of the stations of the Rev. Joseph B. 
Prichard’s field in 1872. He reports holding eight services here and two burials 
in 1872-73. The Rev. G. E. Peters reached out from Albion and held two ser- 
vices at Duck Lake in 1873-74 The Rev. Isaiah Babcock, deacon, a resident of 
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Climax, ordained Ascension Day, May 17, 1849, resided in Galesburg. He 
states that he was in secular work as a practicing physician. He had a family 
of nine and not being a salaried clergyman, he says, he was obliged to work 
or starve, though he did some private visiting “and words of encouragement 
to the several Episcopalians living here and near here,” by which, he says, 
“the Episcopalians are saved to the Church.” He had hopes of giving himself 
entirely to the ministry, “this having a name to live and yet dead to the 
Church is not right.” He records that they had an occasional service at 
Galesburg by a visiting clergyman. The Rev. Dr. Foster of St. John’s, Kala- 
mazoo, gave three services in 1867 and he and Mr. Anderson of St. Luke’s 
mutually arranged to give Galesburg a Sunday afternoon service. Mr. Bab- 
cock removed to Kalamazoo in 1871 and engaged in the drug business and did 
some missionary work at St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo, Plainwell and Allegan. He was 
deposed in 1876. The Rev. Sidney Beckwith of Big Rapids held a service at 
Hershey in 1869 and the Rev. E. W. Flower gave the place one service in 1871. 
The Rev. Joseph W. Bancroft of Hastings preached on two successive evenings 
on a week day in a school house in Hope in 1873 and baptized six children. 
Howard City had services in 1872 by the Rev. E. W. Flower of Big Rapids. 
In 1870-71 the Rev. J. W. Bancroft of Hastings held two services at Johnstown, 
the first time on Sunday at 4:00 p.m. when he administered Holy Communion 
to eleven persons. The next occasion was on a Sunday evening. Both services 
were held in “the little old log house crowded with friends and neighbors of 
the faithful woman who has availed herself of the privilege of having ‘the 
Church in her house.’ Every Lord’s Day, morning and evening, her father, a 
man considerably past his three score and ten years, reads the service while 
grandchildren render the musical part with good effect.” 


On May 11, 1862, the Rev. William N. Lyster, then-rector of Cambridge 
and Brooklyn, held an interesting service “far in the wilderness in Van Buren 
County.” For some reason assignable only to the customary baffling reticence 
of writers of the period, he forbears to identify the spot, throwing over it a 
mantle of secrecy and anonymity, though in another place he schedules one 
service at “Even’s Lake” and one at “Lily Isle” in Van Buren County, though 
no such names occur on early maps or in local tradition. “Far in the wilder- 
ness in Van Buren county” is quite as definite as Shangri-La. Perhaps, since 
the date was coincident with the Civil War, he conceived it to be a military 
secret. But few secrets are safe and with the assistance of Justice McCrimmon 
of South Haven and Mrs. Post of Breedsville, a granddaughter of Rev. Mr. 
Lyster, the locality was finally traced and appears as Saddle Lake near Breeds- 
ville. With a wealth of detail and poetic imagery he tells of his service: “For 
season after season, during the space of about four years, a Church family 
who are resident far in the wilderness in Van Buren county, had urgently 
pressed me to come, visit, and as it were, consecrate their family graveyard, 
by holding services where two little daughters had been interred without rites 
of burial. . . .A spot more beautifully picturesque could hardly be found in all 
the West. Imagine an island of about seven acres—an emerald set in crystal— 
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the shores of the surrounding lake, perhaps five or six miles in circuit. The 
burial place is located near the center of the isle and preparations were quickly 
in progress there for the anxiously looked for services. The piece of ground 
was in form octagonal, of about thirty feet in diameter, fenced in by a light 
paling, outside which was a circle of young pines and other evergreens and 
within a few shrubs and smaller plants, emblematic of immortality. In the 
center stood a sun dial, bearing an inscription of two lines, seemingly meant 
to embody a prayer from all our ‘living saints and dead.’ 


Grant that on heaven’s eternal shore 
We meet when ‘Time shall be no more.’ 


““At the western end two small slabs of pure white marble told where the 
infant angels had been girt with their wings for Heaven; and just behind, 
outside the paling, a pulpit or lecturn, draped in black, shadowed over by a 
young hemlock tree that has been transplanted for the occasion; a few pine 
logs sawn into blocks and surmounted by planks formed for the expected 
people two semi-octagonal sitting places, while within the cemetery was a 
small sofa to accommodate the mourners. 

“In a country so sparely settled, twenty persons might have been deemed a 
respectable congregation, but to our surprise still they came until the number 
was over ninety. The hour arrived and the congregation was in its place a- 
round the cemetery. I was now to preach the Gospel to an assembly of ‘almost 
heathen,’ for the doctrines of so-called Spiritualism are said to be rampant 
through all that neighborhood and well did I appreciate my high privilege as, 
standing in that temple of God’s own faultless architecture, and surrounded by 
such grand evidences of His wisdom, power and love, I was enabled to speak 
words of divine comfort to the mourning, and of warning and sound instruction 
to many an erring soul. I ought to mention that I have here a few (two, at least) 
candidates for confirmation, who hope to receive that hallowed rite when next 
you visit Allegan. Also, that I baptized three infants during my stay, one of 
them brought by its mother from a distance of twelve miles, partly on foot 
and partly on horseback in company with my host’s daughter, who, on the 
previous night, had taken over the missionary’s horse for them, alone, and 
through a forest which was actually on fire.” 

The rector at Lansing held regular Sunday afternoon services at Millet 
in 1871. In the winter of 1872-73 the Rev. Charles Thorp of Whitehall held 
services in Montague but the hall in which they worshipped was burned in a 
fire that swept the town and the services were discontinued. Mount Pleasant 
had its beginnings, like many other places, in the zeal and devotion of a 
layman, Edward A. Audlin. Coming to the village when it was a comparative 
wilderness he was for many years the only Churchman in the place. Though | 
cut off from Church ministrations, he trained his family in the Church services 
and familiarity with the Prayer Book. In August, 1869, the Rev. W. R. 
Tillinghast of Midland held two Sunday services at Mount Pleasant in the 
Methodist church and baptized eight children and on Monday evening deliver- 
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ed an address in the Court House on “One Holy, Catholic and Apostolic 
Church” Mr. Audlin was licensed as lay reader and conducted lay services. 
In February 1870, Mr. Tillinghast visited Mount Pleasant a second time and 
held two services with Holy Communion at which four persons received. Oc- 
casional services were held by the Rev. Messrs. Wood of Ionia, McClory of 
Midland and Thorp of Whitehall. In 1872 St. John’s Mission was organized 
and Dr. Joshua Miller licensed as lay reader. The Rev. Henry J. Brown, Jr., 
of Detroit served the mission for some eight months. The Rev. Dr. Pitkin, 
rector of St. Paul’s, Detroit, took an interest in the mission and gave some 
furniture for the chancel. Mr. Bancroft of Hastings gave services twice a month 
on Sunday afternoons at Nashville in 1867-68. In 1873-74 the Rev. J. E. 
Jackson of Battle Creek held Sunday afternoon services twice a month in 
Pennfield Township, five miles out of town, and superintended a flourishing 
Sunday School. Pipestone, Berrien County, received services from the Rev. 


J. F. Phillips of Niles. 


The Rev. Henderson Judd of Allegan held services at Plainwell in 1869-70 
and another service in *70-71. The Rev. J. Rice Taylor gave a service in 1871 
also. The Rev. Isaiah Babcock, deacon, then living in Kalamazoo, gave them 
services in 1871. By 1872 affairs began to move. The Bishop, accompanied 
by Mr. Judd, made a visitation May 15th of that year, his first visit to the 
place, and preached in the Methodist church. Mr. Judd returned shortly and 
canvassed the community. He found fourteen communicants ready and anxious 
for the services of a clergymen. A pledge of $300 was raised and they asked 
Mr. Judd to divide his time with them. By 1873 the work had grown under 
Mr. Judd’s care until it required more attention than he could spare from 
Allegan. A lot costing $650 was purchased and a building secured and fitted 
up for the services. $500 was in hand toward building a church. It goes 
without saying that a Ladies’ Church Aid Society had been organized. Nine- 
teen communicants were reported with a Sunday School of five teachers and 
fifteen pupils. In 1873-74 construction of a church was started and by 1874 
the building was enclosed and the floor laid. There was a debt of $294 on the 
building and $450 on the lot and they had lost ten of their nineteen com- 
municants by removal. The building stood unfurnished for several years. 


The Rev. Mr. Bancroft of Hastings held services twice a month at Quimby, 
four miles southeast of Hastings. The services were held in the schoolhouse 
and while the response was small an encouraging feature was the congregation’s 
facility in the use of the Prayer Book. In 1868 the Rev. Sidney Beckwith, 
deacon, held services at Rockford in connection with Plainfield and Court- 
land. In 1872 it was served by the Rev. Mosely Morris in connection with 
Courtland and Greenville. May 7th, 1872, Bishop McCoskry made a visitation 
and preached in a room in the Rockford Hotel. The Northwestern Convocation 
held services at Rockford in September, 1873, when Holy Communion was 
celebrated and the missionary, the Rev. Mosely Morris, baptized five children. 
The Rev. G. E. Peters held one service at Southport. In 1867 the Rev. J Rice 
Taylor of Grand Haven held one Sunday afternoon service at Spring Lake. 
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Five years later the Rev, W. Herbert Smythe established an “Associate-Mission” 
at Spring Lake, with an average congregation of fifty-seven communicants. 
Services were held on alternate Sunday afternoons in the Presbyterian Church. 
From 1872 to 1874 Texas, not the Lone Star State, a rural area eight miles 
from Kalamazoo, received services under the joint effort of the Rev. James T. 
Conover of St. Luke’s and the Rev. Dr. Foster of St. John’s, Kalamazoo. Two 
services were held in each month on Sunday afternoons in the “Texas Four- 
corners Schoolhouse” There were six Church families in the area and five 
communicants and no church of any kind in the township. Some forty 
people were interested in the services and attended regularly. A Sunday 
School was organized and kept up. 

As intimated, work was inaugurated in this period 1860-74 in several 
places in which there was continuity of effort and progress in result and which 
endure to this present. 


Dr. Earp continued St. Mark’s wise and aggressive policy of reaching 
out in the city to establish foundations for Church extension and future growth, 
inaugurated by his predecessor, Dr. Tustin. Early in 1871 a mission Sunday 
School was established by St. Mark’s in an old one-story primary school build- 
ing at South Prospect and Wealthy Streets, at that time near the outskirts of 
the city and in a poor neighborhood. Two liberal-minded men connected with 
St. Mark’s, Mr. Reynolds and Mr. John McConnell, united in purchasing from 
the Board of Education the school building and lot and title was taken in the 
name of Dr. Earp. At an adjourned meeting of St. Mark’s parish Apr. 23, 
1879, on motion the proper officers were instructed to deed the Grace Church 
property on Wealthy avenue to that parish. The history of the property is 
briefly as follows. On July 1, 1871, the Board of Education deeded the property 
by warranty deed to the Rev. Samuel Earp for $1500, of which $500 was paid 
in cash, the same having been contributed by James S. Reynolds for that 
purpose, and for the balance of $1000 Mr. Earp gave his bond secured by 
mortgage on the property. Sept. 16, 1873, John McConnell bought this $1000 
bond and mortgage of Mr. Earp from the Board of Education, had it duly 
assigned to him and the bond was marked paid in full. Dec. 12, 1874, this 
bond and mortgage was assigned to St. Mark’s Church by written assignment. 
Feb. 5, 1875, Mr. Earp and wife deeded this property by absolute warranty 
deed to St. Mark’s Church. On Mar. 7, 1876, the vestry of St. Mark’s made 
a deed of this property to Grace Church. They reassigned on that date to John 
McConnell Mr. Earp’s $1000 bond and mortgage but it was retained in pos- 
session of St. Mark’s vestry. Sunday School sessions were held in the afternoon 
followed by a Church service. Seven teachers and eighty pupils was the start 
of the school and the two early superintendents were W. Wisner Taylor and 
Charles R. Sligh. Response to the new work and prospects for its future evi- 
dently were strong and Dr. Earp organized a Mission which was called Grace 
Chapel of St. Mark’s Church. The work was promising enough to warrant the 
appointment of a missionary in charge and in November, 1872, the Rev. Seth 
Smith Chapin became the first settled minister. He reported twenty-nine com- 
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municants and the Sunday School had grown to seventeen teachers and one 
hundred eighty-eight pupils. There was also reported an industrial school 
with five teachers and fifty children. In 1874 the communicant list had grown 
to forty-nine. That year the report of church property states “The chapel, 
$3000.” The first women’s organization of the new mission was “The Workers 
of Grace Chapel,” organized Apr. 16, 1874, with Mrs. George Hardy as 
the president. 


The third mission foundation laid by St. Mark’s in its program of Church 
extension in the city was the building of the Chapel of the Good Shepherd. The 
location was well chosen on the corner of East Bridge Street and College Ave- 
nue and for a number of years the mission enjoyed a steady growth. The 
cornerstone was laid May 3, 1873, by Bishop McCoskry and with com- 
mendable despatch the building was completed in three months. Sept. 10, 1873, 
it was consecrated. The enterprise was mainly the personal plan and respon- 
sibility of Dr. Earp. The lots cost $1800, the building $2500 and the organ 
$100. Of this sum, E. P. Fuller donated lumber to the value of $800, Dr. 
Earp raised from individuals $500, borrowed on bond and mortgage $2000, 
and the balance, $1,100, Dr. Earp paid himself. The property stood in his 
name and he paid the interest on the mortgage and the insurance, and he 
stated that when the mortgage matured it was his intention to pay it off and 
deed the property either to Bishop McCoskry or to the diocese. He also con- 
tributed $100 yearly to the support of the mission. In 1874 the Rev. Seth 
Smith Chapin assumed charge of the mission in conjunction with his work 
at Grace Chapel. 


Writing in 1910, the Rev. John F. Feringa stated that the first trace he 
found of the Episcopal Church in Pentwater was in 1858: “Among the Indians 
who came there was an Episcopalian whose addresses attracted a good deal of 
notice. In fact he was therefrom called Shaw-bi-co-ung, or ‘Wings,’ explained 
as being able to soar as an orator.” 


In the year 1866-67 the Rev. Marcus Lane, then in charge of St. Paul’s, 
Muskegon, held services at Pentwater. In 1872 Pentwater was one of the 
stations in the Rev. Joseph B. Prichard’s field. He made his headquarters at 
Pentwater at first, later moving to Ludington. A hall was rented for the 
services and an organ purchased for $125, that is, there was a payment of fifty 
dollars down with hopes of being able to meet the balance due in six months. 
Things were rather primitive. The Missionary was also sexton, and having 
no lectern Bible, he used the books of Sunday School lessons in place of it. 
For a Communion service he used a tin pitcher and tin cup. St. James’ Mission 
was organized and a lot purchased. There were sixteen communicants and they 
had a Sunday School of six teachers and thirty-six pupils. The Rev. Marcus 
Lane likewise held services in Traverse City in 1866-67. Roused by the rapid 
increase of population in the Grand Traverse region the diocesan Missionary 
Committee appropriated money to maintain a missionary there but none was 
available. However, the Rev. A. C. Lewis reached out from Elk Rapids and 
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gave occasional services in the years ’70-72 and by 1873-74 the response to his 
labors at Traverse City warranted more frequent visits. 


In 1868-69 there were a few Church people in South Haven and they 
invited the Rev. J. Rice Taylor, rector of Grace Church, Holland, to hold 
services and he responded with a weekday evening service. He found, he says, 
a number of prominent citizens interested in having the Church established 
there and Articles of Association were signified for a parish organization. Mr. 
Taylor continued his interest and came over from Saugatuck in ’69-70 and held 
services. Organization was effected Easter Monday, Apr. 18, 1870, a vestry 
elected with E. Rathbone, senior warden, J. Lannin, junior warden, C. Fletcher, 
treasurer, and M. D. Talcott, secretary, under the title of Trinity Mission and 
the Rev. Thomas Dooley, ex-Army chaplain, was called and upon that date 
became its first resident missionary. Twelve communicants were reported with 
a Sunday School of seven teachers and thirty-six pupils. Services were held 
in the Grange Hall. Trinity Mission applied for admission as a parish to the 
convention of 1870 but their papers were found defective, having but five 
names signed to the Articles of Agreement and wanting the certificate of the 
Bishop and their application was denied. ; 


Some effort was made at Manistee for the establishment of Church serv-. 
ices as early as 1865 which issued in a tentative organization under Articles 
of Association with the title of ‘Grace Church.’ However, there seems to have 
been no further activity until 1869 when the convention sent a deputation 
consisting of Rev. Drs. Worthington and Pitkin of Detroit to visit the towns 
along the north shore of Lake Michigan and during the summer of that year 
they held services and conferences with the Church people in Manistee. Three 
years later the first definite work was undertaken when Manistee was included 
in the Rev. Joseph B. Prichard’s field with Pentwater and Ludington. He held 
a service in Manistee in 1872 and reported eight services in the court house 
in 1872-73. Winter and the close of navigation shut Manistee off from his 
sphere of influence. In 1872 St. Paul’s Mission was organized and the mission 
was known by that name until 1888. 


Jan. lst, 1867, the Rev. Darius Barker was appointed missionary in Van 
Buren county. Exploring his field, he found scarcely a village in the county 
where there were not some Church people and, he says, “longing to unite in 
our beautiful services.” The first year he established services in Hartford and 
Lawrence. In 1868 he added Lawton to his list of stations and Decatur in 
1869. Nothing had been done in Decatur since 1861 when the Rev. Jonathan 
Fellowes of Dowagiac alternated Sundays between these places. In 1861 Mr. 
Fellowes removed to Decatur where from June till October he officiated reg- 
ularly and conducted a Sunday School. He was then obliged to teach school 
for a support until April of 1862, holding occasional services, when illness 
obliged him to give up work. In 1870 the Rev. William H. Moffett of Marshall 
went to Decatur by appointment of the Western Convocation in an endeavor 
to help the missionary cause. The result of his visit, with a Sunday morning 
and evening service, was a report that the prospects for Church growth did not 
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look very encouraging to him because the people were not only few in number 
but did not seem to agree among themselves. Also, in 1869, Rev. Mr. Barker 
opened work at Bloomingdale, giving it a fifth Sunday when it came in a month. 
There were twelve communicants at Decatur, four at Lawton, six at Lawrence 
and three at Bloomingdale. A tentative organization of St. John’s parish was 
made in Lawton in 1870 but it was deemed too feeble to seek admission into 
union with convention. It had eight communicants. The next year they decided 
it was the better part to connect themselves with Paw Paw. In 1870 Keeler 
was a new station added to Mr. Barker’s itinerary. During the summer and 
autumn of 1870 Mr. Barker officiated regularly at Lawton and Lawrence and 
occasionally at Decatur and Keeler. Bloomingdale and Hartford were discon- 
tinued. After Easter, 1870, Mr. Barker confined his labors mainly to Paw 
Paw and the Van Buren County Mission as such went out of existence. 


The period 1861-74 was for the Diocese of Michigan one of development 
in strength and in diocesan consciousness, which latter exhibited itself in the 
agitation for diocesan and parochial schools, the institution of an Aged Clergy 
Fund, the semi-annual missionary meetings, and the meetings of Convoca- 
tions, the growth of the diocesan missionary fund and the development of the 
Episcopal Fund to a point where the diocese assumed support of its Bishop 
and provided him with a residence. In 1861 there were fifty-six parishes in 
the whole diocese; in 1874 there were ninety. Our western Michigan doubled 
its number of parishes, sixteen in 1861 and thirty-two in 1874. The communi- 
cant roll of the whole diocese rose from 3079 in 1861 to 8791 in 1874. 
Western Michigan’s share in these communicant numbers was 805 in 1861 and 
some 2630 in 1874. Spiritual progress was reflected in financial receipts. In 1861 
the total receipts of the diocese were reported at $27,260, and in 1874, $239,776. 
Of these sums, western Michigan raised $5669 in 1861 and some $61,000 in 
1874, Western Michigan’s material progress in the years 1861-74 issued in the 
building of sixteen churches, four rectories, the enlargement of two churches, 
the final completion of one church building and the renovation of another. 


i As noted, the number of clergy at work in western Michigan grew from 
ten in 1861 to twenty-three in 1874. The diocese itself largely assumed the 
support of its clergy. The grants of the Domestic Committee of the General 
Board of Missions were fluctuating. They were: 1861, $1274; 1862, $1652; 
1863, $1305; 1864, $1363; 1865, $1963; 1867, $1475; 1858, $1320; 1869, 
$774; 1870, $598; 1871, $845; 1872, $1652; 1873, $1857; 1874, $1797. 


But the diocesan Missionary Committee was functioning successfully. 
Its receipts for diocesan missionary operations increased steadily with the 
years, from $1652 in 1861 to $5943 in 1874, with a high mark of $7123 in 
1873. With this support the number of missionaries at work increased from 
twelve in 1861 to twenty-nine in 1874, those at work in western Michigan 
averaging forty per cent. of the total number of stipendiaries of the Missionary 
Committee during the years. That the Committee was alive to its responsibil- 
ities and opportunities is exhibited in its report of 1865. It was thankful 
for this growth but pointed out that the Church was not keeping pace with 
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the increase of population. In 1874 there were twenty-five counties with no 
parishes or missions, twelve of them being in western Michigan: Benzie, Cass, 
Clare, Charlevoix, Emmet, Grand Traverse, Isabella, Kalkaska, Leelenaw, 
Lake, Newaygo and Osceola. The Bishop was instant in his exhortations for 
increased missionary giving and his table of average per communicant has a 
familiar ring in modern ears. He figured that average in 1868 at one cent a 
week per communicant. He complained that Church extension was stopped 
by reason of the funds being given to places for twenty years or more. 

One of the wise plans for promotion of interest in missions and missionary 
giving was the institution of the Semi-Annual Diocesan Missionary Meeting. 
These meetings were held in various parishes in the diocese and twenty-five 
or thirty of the clergy attended. Information was afforded of places where 
there were openings for advance work and incentive to the clergy to reach 
out from their parishes to minister to such waste places. The repercussion on 
the parish which was host to the meeting was invariably excellent. One by- 
product for the clergy of those gatherings, the Bishop said, was in comforting 
and consoling one another under their many trials. 


With the growth in population and the consequent expansion of the Church 
the pressing diocesan problem was to relieve the Bishop at the earliest prac- 
ticable moment of the necessity of serving a parish for his support, in order that 
he might give full time to the increasing burdens of the Episcopate. A reso- 
lution was passed by the Convention of 1861 pledging the Church in the 
diocese to vote the Bishop annually the sum of $3000 as soon as the Episcopal 
Fund bearing interest should amount to thirty thousand dollars. That year 
the Fund stood at $21,839. By 1863 it had increased to $27,875. That year — 
the committee on the Report of the Trustees of the Episcopal Fund reported to 
convention that the income of the Fund was $2166.55 and recommended an 
assessment of $900 in order to meet the sum of $3000 pledged for the annual 
support of the Bishop from and after the first day of October, 1863, which 
resolution was adopted. Accordingly at the same convention on motion it was 
resolved “that the sum of three thousand dollars per annum be, and the same 
is, hereby appropriated to the payment of the Bishop’s salary, from and after the 
first day of October next...” Therefore, after twenty-seven years of combined 
duty as rector of St. Paul’s, Detroit, and Bishop of Michigan, the Bishop re- 
signed charge of that parish. A further substantial addition to the Episcopal 
Fund of a house and lot as an Episcopal residence was reported by the 
Trustees to the convention of 1866. Its value was $12,500. By 1874 the 
Fund stood at $52,760 with the addition of the Welles legacy in the amount 
of $5,000. The ecclesiastical controversies of the years 1868 to 1864 had 
repercussions in Bishop McCoskry’s convention addresses in those years. 
And in that time there is on record but one ripple on the pool of diocesan life 
which would infer that all men were not of one mind in the diocesan house. 

It was in these years that the Church was stirred by vigorous and often- 
_times rancorous discussion on the general subject of “Ritualism.” This generic 
term included more than an elaboration of ceremonial, but had doctrinal 
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implications, with particular emphasis on sacramental teaching. The whole 
movement toward Catholic doctrine and worship was debated in the General 
Conventions of 1868, 1871 and 1874. In 1874 a canon was passed making it the 
duty of Bishops to proceed against any minister accused of having introduced 
unauthorized ceremonies or practices setting forth erroneous or doubtful doct- 
rines such as the elevation for adoration of the Elements in Holy Communion, 
acts of adoration toward them and all other like acts not authorized by the 
rubrics of the Book of Common Prayer. At the Convention of 1871 a com- 
mittee of Bishops recommended the prohibition of lights, mixed chalice, 
incense, ablutions, use of crucifix in any part of the church, processional cross, 
stoles except for black and white, and neither choral services nor vested choirs 
to be allowed without consent of the vestry nor contrary to the Bishop’s pro- 
hibition. 

These were matters of ceremonial, but it was during the debate on these 
topics at the General Convention of 1871 that the Rev: James De Koven, Warden 
of Racine College, Wisconsin, made his epoch-making utterance of belief in 
the doctrine of the Real Presence. At that same convention the Bishops issued 
a Declaration of opinion on the meaning of the word “regenerate” in the 
Office of Baptism of Infants. All this controversy, ceremonial and doctrinal, 
had repercussions of a disciplinary nature. The Rev. Charles E. Cheney was 
tried and deposed for omitting the words “regenerate” and “regeneration” 
from the Baptismal Office. In 1873 occurred the Cummins schism and the 
formation of the Reformed Episcopal Church. The Rt. Rev. George D. Cum- 
mins, Assistant Bishop of Kentucky, served notice on the Bishop of Kentucky, 
the Rt. Rev. B. B. Smith, of his intention of withdrawing from the Church 
because of his dissatisfaction with the Prayer Book doctrines as to the Sacra- 
ments and the ministry and his disapproval of ritualistic services. He was 
cited for trial and countered by organizing his schism and consecrating the 
other prominent recalcitrant, the Rev. Charles E. Cheney, as a Bishop in the 
new body. The answer of the Church was Dr. Cummin’s deposition in 1874. 


These few surface observations on the controversies that raged in the 
Church in this period are recorded only to indicate their existence and not an 
attempt to analyze their causes or results. That they profoundly affected the 
life and thought of the entire Church is obvious and it is interesting to note 
their reaction in Michigan as an historical footnote. Bishop McCoskry’s reac- 
tions are recorded in his convention addresses from 1867 to 1874. Briefly, 
his background of staunch Evangelicalism and his conservatism naturally op- 
posed him to enrichment of ceremonial and inclined him to view with the live- 
liest suspicion doctrinal interpretations. In regard to enrichment of ceremonial, 
he feared “They may intend to lead into the recognition of doctrines which 
would undermine and destroy the whole work of those who laid down their 
lives for the Truth of God,” and doubted that enrichment of ceremonial 
“would lead sinners to the Saviour, or increase in the hearts of God’s children a 
purer or loftier devotion.” Moreover he “felt a degree of shame that anyone 
in our holy communion should be pleased at such bald imitations of the cor- 
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rupt Church of Rome.” However, he hailed the evidences of a new spirit of 
life and devotion in the Church of England and in the American Church, 
in the hearty zeal and warmth injected into the performance of the services 
of the Church, the emphasis on Lent and the feasts and fasts of the Church, 
the expansion of charitable effort, and, more particularly, “a higher apprecia- 
tion of the spiritual benefit of her holy sacraments, discarding the fearful 
heresy that they are only signs of the faith of the recipient, instead of the great 
channels through which God imparts his Holy Spirit to the devout partaker 
of these emblems of His love and mercy.” That he was not unmindful of the 
new life and vigor in the Church flowing from a realization of her Catholic 
heritage nor viewed it with the bitter resentment of a closed mind is evidenced 
by his terming it a second reformation in the Church. His explanation of the 
view of baptismal regeneration is sound. But on the matter of Eucharistic 
adoration he is positive. He declared it not the doctrine of the Church nor 
in accordance with the teaching of the Word of God. Likewise reservation of 
the elements he thought to be contrary to the teaching of the Church. 

It would be idle to suppose that all these ceremonial. and doctrinal quest- 
tions and the storm of controversy consequently raging in the Church had not 
engaged the thought and attention of Michigan clergy and laity. The Bishop’s 
repeated statement that he had no cause for anxiety over novelties of cere- 
monial or doctrine in the diocese would lead to the inference that outwardly, 
at least, clergy and laity were of one mind and that mind, by inference also, 
one of reactionary conservatism. There is but one incident in the published 
records of the time that casts any light upon the mental attitude of clergy 
and laity on these vital questions of the day. In the diocesan convention of 
1874 a resolution was offered by the Rev. John W. Clark, rector of St. John’s 
Jonia: 

“Resolved, That this convention records with thanks its appreciation and 
high approval of the views presented in the Address of the Bishop of the 
dangers that threaten the well-being of the Church from the efforts of that 
party within her falsely styling itself ‘Catholic’ and which is laboring to 
introduce certain medieval practices that are contrary to her doctrine and 
discipline. 

“Resolved, That we hereby declare, that we have no sympathy with any 
of those practices and definitions connected with the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper, which in any way encourage people ‘to adore Christ present in the 
elements under the form of bread and wine.’ 

‘Resolved, That this convention will hail with gratitude any proper and 
practicable measures that may be adopted by the approaching General Con- 
vention to put down those practices and teachings that are at variance with 
our discipline and worship and that are not authorized directly, or by immed- 
iate, necessary implication, by the standards of the Church.” 

It was moved that the same be laid on the table. In the consideration of 
this matter, inference may be invoked. That is, it might legitimately be inferred 
that the vote upon the motion to lay the resolution on the table evidenced the 
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doctrinal bias of the individual voting in that those not in sympathy with the 
purpose of the resolution wished to put the matter away in a dignified and 
parliamentary, but none the less effective, manner. That is, to repeat, mere 
inference and the whole purpose of the motion to table might merely 
have been an effort to avoid bringing before convention a highly controversial 
and inflammable subject. Assuming the former, an analysis of the vote is of 
interest. A vote by orders being demanded, the motion to table was 
lost by a clerical vote of thirty-one nays to nineteen ayes, and a lay vote 
of forty-five nays to twenty-two ayes. In the voting there were seventeen 
western Michigan clergy present and voting. Four voted to lay the matter on 
the table, thirteen voted against it. Of the western Michigan laity present and 
voting, twelve voted to lay the matter on the table, eighteen voted against it. 
The matter was settled by the passage of a substitute resolution offered by the 
Rev. Dr. Pitkin, the number of ayes and nays not being recorded: 

“Resolved, That this convention heartily approving of the views presented 
by the Rt. Rev. the Bishop of the Diocese, in regard to the danger threatening 
the Church from the adoption of views and practices contrary to her doctrine, 
discipline and worship, would recommend their representatives in General Con- 
vention to further all proper and practicable measures to secure uniformity of 
doctrine and to prevent all irregularities of worship.” 

A feature of diocesan life wise in its purpose but not always functioning 
ideally, was, as has been noted, the division of the diocese into Convocations. 
The limits of these were changed from time to time and in 1874 Branch 
county was in the Southern Convoca- we 
tion, the Western Convocation was made 
up entirely of western Michigan count- 
ies save Jackson, the Northwestern 
similarly save Ingham, Clinton, Roscom- 
mon, Crawford and Otsego counties, 
while the Northern had one western 
Michigan county, Isabella. The pur- 
pose of these gatherings was not merely 
social, intellectual and spiritual refresh- 
ment of the clergy, though they had 
this function. The Convocations had a 
missionary responsibility, looked into 
the spiritual wants of their areas with 
a view of taking advantage of openings 
for the establishment of new work by 
volunteer missionary operations of the 
clergy. With this came the plan of con- 
centrating upon the help of some par- 
ticular mission. The Western Convoca- 
tion in 1869 directed its efforts toward 
Decatur with the view of strengthening 
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the hands of the missionary at that pointand effecting a stronger organization. 
The Northwestern Convocation in 1872 arranged to supply Whitehall with 
monthly services. The good results of the meeting of this Convocation at Muske- 
gon has been narrated. This Convocation expressed itself: “that if Convocation 
would adopt some one point and lend their energies in building a parish and 
church in that locality, giving countenance and support to such Church work, 
results would prove the value of Convocation...” Another wise and helpful 
plan was devised in the decision, notably of the western Michigan Convocations, 
to hold their meetings in mission stations and in places where the Church 
was almost unknown, instead of settled parishes, with the view not only of be- 
coming acquainted with the work in the smaller points but by their presence, 
interest and services to stimulate and encourage the life of the small missions. 
Thus the Southern Convocation held one of its meetings at Mendon in 187], 
in Three Rivers the next year and in Quincy in 1873. The Northwestern Con- 
vocation met in Big Rapids and Saranac in 1872 and in Ionia and Hastings 
in 1873. In 1874 it convened at Pentwater and Ludington and “by mutual 
encouragement and friendly association did what it could to awake an interest 
and uphold an undertaking which the Church ought not for a moment to neg- 
lect.” Then it met in Rockford and Cedar Springs, virgin territory for the 
Church. The Western Convocation went to Paw Paw, Albion and Homer and 
the impact of their visit at the latter place in arousing it to activity has been 
noted. The Northwestern Convocation devised plans for the support of an 
itinerant missionary and the Western Convocation pledged itself for $200 for 
the support of an itinerant missionary within its borders. The. Rev. Dr. Breck, 
founder of Nashotah, was present at the meeting of the Northwestern Convo- 
cation at Grand Rapids Sept. 26, 1871. 

Notable names on the clergy list of Michigan in these years included the 
Rev. William Paret, rector of St. Paul’s, East Saginaw, 1865-66, afterwards 
Bishop of Maryland. The Rev. William Armitage, rector of St. John’s Detroit, 
was elected Assistant Bishop of Wisconsin and consecrated in his parish 
church in Detroit Dec. 6, 1866, Bishop McCoskry being one of the consecrators. 
Bishop McCoskry reports two Bishops present, but Bishop Perry’s “Episcopate 
in America” names ten, including the Bishop of Huron, Canada. Likewise 
present was Bishop Cummins of Kentucky. Bishop Armitage was succeeded 
at St. John’s by the Rev. George Worthington who was consecrated Bishop 
of Nebraska in 1885. 


Lay representation from western Michigan in the Conventions of 1860-74 
was strong with the exception of that of 1860 when only six delegates attended: 
1861, 13; 1862, 12; 1863, 10; 1864, 15; 1865, 8; 1866, 15; 1867, 18; 1868, 
29; 1869, 19; 1870, 30; 1871, 16; 1872, 16; 1873, 36; 1874, 43. Representa- 
tions from western Michigan included the Rev. Joseph Phillips of Niles, deputy 
to General Convention 1861-63; Dr. Tustin of Grand Rapids, deputy 1867-70; 
Dr. Earp, Grand Rapids, deputy 1874. The Rev. John K. Dunn of Marshall 
was Registrar in 1867. The Rev. John W. Clark of Muskegon was assistant 
Secretary of Convention of 1870. Dr. Schetky of Marshall was a Trustee of 
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the General Seminary in 1872-73, and the Rev. John W. Clark of Ionia a 
Trustee in 1874, Dr. Earp was a member of the Missionary Committee in 
1871. In 1872 the title of this board was changed to The Church Extension 
Committee and Drs, Earp of Grand Rapids and Schetky of Marshall were 
members in 1872-73, succeeded by the Rev. Joseph W. Bancroft of Hastings 
and the Rev. James F. Conover of St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo, in 1874. In 1874 
the Rev. Sidney Beckwith of Grand Rapids was assistant Secretary of Convention. 
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V 
First Call 


TURNING point in Michigan Church history came when in June, 1871, 

at the Thirty-Seventh Annual Convention of the Diocese of Michigan, 
held at Grace Church, Detroit, Mr. P. R. L. Peirce of Grand Rapids introduced 
a preamble and resolution calling attention to the vast extent of the Episcopal 
work required within the diocese and suggesting the reference of the question 
of the expediency of dividing the diocese to a committee of four clergymen 
and four laymen to report to the next annual convention. The resolution 
was adopted. In order that the subject might come before the convention 
solely on its obvious merits, the mover of the resolution asked that his own 
name be left off the committee. The proceedings anterior to the birth of 
the Diocese of Western Michigan are as follows. 

The chair appointed as the Committee the Rev. Geo. D. Gillespie, the Rev. 
T. C. Pitkin, D.D., the Rev. Wm. Lusk, Jr., the Rev. H. Safford, and Messrs. 
H. A. Hayden, A. Platt, Henry Hart and Sidney D. Miller. 

The Committee reported that, after taking some action in the matter, they 
were agreed in the propriety of discontinuing further action in deference 
to the wishes of the Bishop of the diocese, that he might have the opportunity 
of bringing the matter before the next diocesan convention in his annual 
address. This he did at the convention of 1872, assuring the convention that 
whatever sacrifice of his own personal feelings “the interests of our beloved 
Church call for” would be made by him, “however painful it might be.” 


The portion of the Bishop’s address relating to the division of the diocese 
was referred to a committee consisting of the Rev. Messrs. J. W. Brown, 
W. W. Rafter, W. R. Tillinghast and Wm. Lusk, Jr., and Messrs. H. P. 
Baldwin, C. C. Trowbridge, R. A. Bury and W. R. Schuyler. The committee 
reported that it had no data to warrant it in the expression of any 
opinion upon the expediency of the matter, but, in view of the obvious 
importance of a careful consideration of the subject in the parishes through- 
out the diocese, it suggested the continuance of the committee, or the 
creation of another, to prepare and issue such a circular of information as 
would enable the parishes to form an intelligent judgment in a matter of such 
moment. On motion, the committee was continued, with the added names of 
the Rev. Samuel Earp, D.D., and Mr. P. R. L. Peirce. The committee reported 
to the Thirty-Ninth Annual Convention at Marshall in June, 1873, that it 
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had complied with the instructions of convention “by furnishing every parish 
with the information desired, embraced in a pamphlet which is herewith 
handed to the Secretary.” 

The pamphlet referred to requested answers to three questions: (1) Are 
you in favor of a division of the diocese? (2) If yes, which of the divisions 
presented above? If neither of them, what other division do you propose? 
(3) How much money will your parish contribute toward a fund out of which 
the Bishop is to be supported? It asked that the parish delegates come to 
the next convention fully instructed on these points. 

The committee suggested four tentative lines of division for the formation 
of the new Diocese out of the Diocese of Michigan, all suggestions excluding 
the Upper Peninsula. The first was on a north and south line nearly as the 
Meridian, including practically the same territory as that now included in the 
‘Diocese of Western Michigan, save it included the counties of Hillsdale, 
Clinton, Gratiot, Roscommon, Crawford, Otsego and Manitou, containing in 
the western half of the proposed division forty counties with a population of 
504,477, thirty-eight parishes and missionary stations with 2,274 communi- 
cants. This proposed division would leave the eastern’ half of the Diocese 
of Michigan with twenty-eight counties with a population of 600,628; forty- 
nine parishes and missionary stations with 5,490 communicants. 

The second proposed division was on an east and west line, north and 
south of the Base Line, throwing Allegan, Barry and the counties of that tier 
with those north of them into a “Northern” diocese, which would be the 
new one, containing fifty-five counties with a population of 633,673, and 
forty-six parishes and mission stations with 2,848 communicants. The “South- 
ern,” or old diocese, would embrace the counties of Wayne, Washtenaw, 
Jackson, Calhoun, Kalamazoo, Van Buren, Berrien, Cass, St. Joseph, Branch, 
Hillsdale, Lenawee, and Monroe, thirteen counties with a population of 
504,432, and forty-one parishes and missions with 4,916 communicants. 

The third proposition contemplated a triple division of the Diocese of 
Michigan, not embracing the Upper Peninsula. The old Diocese was to be 
south of the Base Line, as in proposition two. The northern half of the 
Diocese thus left was to be divided into a “Northwest” and a “Northeast.” 
“The Northwest” would include the counties of Eaton, Barry, Allegan, Ottawa, 
Kent, Ionia, Montcalm, Muskegon, Oceana, Newaygo, Mecosta, Oceola, Lake, 
Mason, Manistee, Wexford, Missaukee, Kalkaska, Grand Traverse, Benzie, 
Leelenaw, Antrim, Otsego, Charlevoix and Emmet, twenty-six counties with 
a population of 263,508, and nineteen parishes and missions with 1,037 com- 
municants. The “Northeast” would embrace thirty counties with a population 
of 370,165, and twenty-seven parishes and missions with 1,811 communicants. 


Suggestion number four contemplated more liberality in territory than 
alloted to the old diocese in suggestion number two by adding another tier 
of counties lying just north of the Base Line, viz., the counties of Allegan, 
Barry, Eaton, Ingham, Livingston, Oakland and Macomb, thus embracing in 
the southern half, for the old Diocese, twenty counties with a population 
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of 699,994, and fifty-two parishes and missions with 5,326 communicants. 
The northern half, the new Diocese, would have forty-eight counties with a 
population of 441,111, and thirty-five parishes and missions with 2,438 com- 
municants. 

As noted, none of these suggestions as to territorial limits included the 
Upper Peninsula, with nine counties, 43,700 population, and five parishes and 
missions with a communicant strength of 91. Bishop Gillespie says in the 
Spirit of Missions, 1894, “The Upper Peninsula would probably have been 
included but the diocese and Bishop of Michigan had given consent to yield- 
ing this territory for the formation of a diocese then contemplated, including, 
with the Upper Peninsula, Northern Wisconsin and Minnesota.” 

To return to the action of the Convention of 1873. On motion of Mr. 
P. R. L. Peirce, seconded by P. E. DeMill, it was “Resolved, That in the 
view of this convention, the time has come when it is expedient, necessary 
and desirable to divide the diocese.”” The vote on this resolution was taken 
by orders. On the clerical vote thirty-nine voted aye and sixteen nay, and 
on the lay vote fifty-three voted aye and seventeen nay. The resolution was 
carried. An analysis of the vote shows that of the fifty-five clergy voting, 
twenty-four were from parishes and missions now included in the Diocese of 
Western Michigan, and of these sixteen voted aye and eight nay; also, of the 
seventy laymen voting, there were thirty-one belonging to western Michigan 
parishes and missions and twenty-four of them voted aye and seven nay. 

Mr. P. L. R. Peirce offered the following resolution, seconded by Mr. 
L. C. Chapin: 

“Resolved, That the following line be adopted as the division line in this 
state for the purpose of making two dioceses to be named hereafter—the west 
boundary lines of the Counties of Cheboygan, Otsego, Crawford, Roscommon, 
Gladwin, Midland, Gratiot, Clinton, Ingham, Jackson and Lenawee, and that 
the upper Peninsula be added to the .... diocese.” 

After some discussion, this resolution was laid over until the next con- 
vention. 


The Fortieth Convention of the Diocese of Michigan met at Grand Rapids 
June 10, 1874. During the afternoon session Mr. Peirce renewed his motion 
of last year. 


On the matter of division the delegates were by no means of one mind 
nor was the vote that finally settled the lines of division unanimous. The 
suggestions as to the line of demarcation between old diocese and new and 
consequent territory are therefore of interest. The Rev. Mr. Conover wanted 
Suggestion Number One in the Report of Committee on Division adopted 
with the addition of Jackson and Ingham counties to the new diocese. The 
Rev. Marcus Lane proposed a new division: “Resolved, That the diocese 
be divided upon the following line: Beginning at the East boundary of the 
diocese, on the North line of Macomb County, running West to the West 
line of Ingham County, South to the Base Line, then West to the Western 
boundary of. the diocese.” Mr. L. T. Griffith desired the adoption of Suggestion 
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Number Four in the Committee Report. All these amendments to and sub- 
stitutes for Mr. Peirce’s resolution were lost. Mr. Peirce’s original resolution 
included Hillsdale county in the new Diocese. Mr. A. P. Cook moved to 
amend by substituting Hillsdale for Lenawee county in the wording of the 
resolution, thus placing Hillsdale county in the limits of the old diocese, and 
his amendment was adopted. Mr. J. L. Glen moved an amendment to Mr. 
Cook’s amendment to include Branch, St. Joseph, Cass and Berrien counties 
within the limits of the old diocese but evidently convention was not open 
to further sacrifice of territory of the new diocese and the amendment did 
not meet with popular approval. The Rev. J. W. Clark arose to propose as 
a substitute for all resolutions, “That this convention prefers a north and 
south line of division.” The substitute was rejected. The vote then being on 
. Mr. Peirce’s resolution as amended by Mr. Cook, establishing the boundary 
line, was adopted: 

“Resolved, That when the diocese shall be divided, the line of division 
shall be as follows: The West boundary lines of the Counties of Cheboygan, 
Otsego, Crawford, Roscommon, Gladwin, Midland. Gratiot, Clinton, Ingham, 
Jackson, and Hillsdale, and that the Upper Peninsula be added to the ... 


Diocese.” 


It is evident that the division finally adopted did not meet with the 
approval of the Rev. Mr. Gillespie, later to be Bishop of the new diocese. 
After eight years’ experience in that capacity he says: “It was a grand error 
that lines of division were accepted that confined the new diocese to that 
portion of the state where the population is so largely in small towns and 
agricultural districts. Every diocese should have in proportion to its ‘land 
yet to be possessed’ by the Church, points of Church strength. There must be 
sinews of war in the Church Militant.” 


The convention then took the following action: on motion of Mr. P. R. L. 


Peirce, seconded by Mr. S. L. Fuller: 


“Resolved, That the Counties of Branch, St. Joseph, Cass, Berrien, Van 
Buren, Kalamazoo, Calhoun, Eaton, Barry, Allegan, Ottawa, Kent, Ionia, Mont- 
calm, Muskegon, Oceana, Newaygo, Mecosta, Isabella, Clare, Osceola, Lake, 
Mason, Manistee, Wexford, Missaukee, Kalkaska, Grand Traverse, Benzie, — 
Leelenaw, Antrim, Charlevoix, and Emmet, be, and the same are, set apart 
and erected into a new diocese (the assent of the Bishop and General Con- 
vention being given) under the name of ...............+. And the re- 
mainder of the counties in the Lower Peninsula not above designated, with the 
Island of Mackinac and the Upper Peninsula, shall constitute the present Dio- 
cese of Michigan. And that the General Convention be respectfully requested 
to grant the request of this convention for such division, when the Constitu- 
tion and Canons relative to such cases be complied with.” 


The Bishop announced that such a division would receive his consent, 
provided he had liberty to arrange details with any committee appointed by 
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the convention. The Rev. Mr. Conover then moved, “Resolved, That a com- 
mittee of five, three clergymen and two laymen, be appointed to prepare the 
papers which it is necessary shall be presented to the General Convention, in 
relation to the new diocese which has been organized by this Diocesan Con- 
vention.” The Bishop appointed as such committee the Rev. J. F. Conover, 
the Rev. Samuel Earp, the Rev. Henderson Judd, Mr. P. R. L. Peirce and 
Mr. S. L. Fuller. 

The committee met in the vestry room of St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids, June 
18, 1874, all present save Mr. Peirce, and Rev. Mr. Conover was elected chair- 
man and Mr. Peirce permanent secretary, Mr. Fuller being temporary secre- 
tary. Drawing up of the necessary papers to be presented to General Conven- 
tion was upon motion left to the chairman. The Rev. Mr. Judd moved, 
“Resolved, That we will endeavor to raise a fund of $40,000 to endow the 
Episcopate,” and ‘That the Rev. J. F. Conover, the Rev. Samuel Earp and 
Mr. P. R. L. Peirce be a sub-committee to solicit subscriptions for that 
purpose,” both of which motions passed. 


Another session of the committee was held at the same place, when the 
chairman presented to the committee the necessary papers to be presented to 
General Convention. They were: first, the Official Consent of the Bishop. 


Diocese of Michigan, Detroit, July 6, 1874. 


I do hereby give my consent, as required by Article V of the Constitution of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America, to the 
formation of a new diocese to be erected within the limits of the present 
Diocese of Michigan, as defined by the action of the convention of this 
Church in June, 1874. 

Samuel A. McCoskry, Bishop of Michigan. 


The second was the official action of the diocesan convention as recorded 
above. The third document was a list of presbyters of the proposed new 
diocese, signed by Bishop McCoskry and attested by the Rev. Geo. D. Gillespie, 
canonically resident for not less than one year, regularly settled in a parish 
or congregation, and qualified to vote for a Bishop. They were: The Reverends 
P. A. Almquist, J. W. Bancroft, Sidney Beckwith, Seth S. Chapin, James F. 
Conover, Samuel Earp, Colley A. Foster, LL.D., John E. Jackson, Henderson 
Judd, Albert C. Lewis, Moseley Morris, Gerret E. Peters, Jos. B. Pritchard, 
A. W. Snyder, V. Spalding, J. Rice Taylor, John L. Taylor, Sidney H. Wood- 
ford. The fourth document was a certificate signed by the Bishop and attested 
by the Rev. Geo. D. Gillespie, Secretary, that after the proposed new diocese 
shall be set off, that the Diocese of Michigan will not be reduced so as to 
contain less than twelve presbyters canonically resident settled in a parish or 
congregation, and entitled to vote for a Bishop, nor less than twelve self- 
supporting parishes. The fifth document, signed by the Bishop and attested 
by the Secretary, certified the following self-supporting parishes in the pro- 
posed new diocese: Church of the Good Shepherd, Allegan; Emmanuel, 
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Hastings; St. Mark’s, Coldwater; Trinity, Niles; Trinity, Marshall; St. Thom- 
as’, Battle Creek; St. James’, Albion; St. John’s, Ionia; St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo; 
St. John’s, Kalamazoo; St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids; St. John’s, Grand Haven; 
Trinity, Three Rivers. The sixth document gave the exact boundaries of the 
new diocese: On the North: Lake Michigan and the Straits of Mackinac. 
On the East: the Counties named Cheboygan, Otsego, Crawford, Roscommon, 
Gladwin, Midland, Gratiot, Clinton, Ingham, Jackson, Hillsdale. On the 
South: the Northern boundary of Ohio and Indiana. On the West: Lake 
Michigan. 

The seventh document was a statement of provision made for the support 
of the Bishop. The sub-committee of the Committee appointed to prepare the 
necessary papers to be presented to General Convention, appointed to receive 
subscriptions to a permanent fund for support of Bishop, consisting of Revs. 
J. F. Conover, Samuel Earp and Mr. P. R. L. Peirce, reported that it had 
received subscriptions to the amount of $34,545, to be paid to the dS a) il 
of the Episcopal Fund upon the organization of the diocese. 


On the fifth day of the session of General Convention, Oct. 12, 1874, 
message No. 10 from the House of Bishops informed the House of Deputies 
that it had. adopted the following resolution: 


“Resolved, (The House of Clerical and Lay Deputies concurring,) That 
this convention hereby consents to and ratifies the formation of a new diocese 
within the limits of the Diocese of Michigan, to be composed of the counties of” 
(naming the counties as above). 


Subsequently, on the twelfth day of the session, the Rev. Mr. Hanckel of 
Virginia, from the Committee on the Admission of New Dioceses, submitted 
the following report, which was adopted: 


“The Committee on the Admission of New Dioceses, to whom was referred 
the memorial from the Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
Diocese of Michigan, asking the consent of the General Convention to the 
creation of a new diocese within the limits of the present Diocese of Michigan, 
respectfully report that, having examined the documents committed to them, 
and found them to be correct, they recommend the adoption of the following 
preamble and resolution: 


“Whereas, A request has been presented to the House of Deputies from 
the Diocese of Michigan that a new diocese be erected in the present Diocese 
of Michigan, to be composed of the following counties (naming counties as 
above); and 


“Whereas, It appears by official documents laid before this House that 
the Bishop of Michigan has consented to the erection of said diocese, and that 
all the requirements of the fifth Article of the Constitution and of the Canons 
are fulfilled, therefore, be it 


“Resolved, That the House do concur in the action communicated to it 
in Message No. 10 from the House of Bishops, consenting to and ratifying 
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the formation of the proposed new diocese within the Diocese of Michigan.” 

The General Convention having thus completed its action, the Bishop of 
Michigan issued a call, dated the 17th of October, 1874, for the meeting of 
the Primary Convention of the new diocese in St. Mark’s Church, Grand 
Rapids, on Wednesday, Dec. 2nd, 1874, which call was duly sent as certified 
by the Hon. J. V. Campbell, Secretary of the Standing Committee of the 
Diocese of Michigan, “to the various clergy and parish of the proposed new 
diocese.” 
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Assembly 


YURSUANT to a call addressed to the clergy and parishes within certain 
specified counties of the State of Michigan, the Rt. Rev. Samuel A. 
McCoskry, D. D., D. C. L., Oxon., Bishop of the Diocese of Michigan, together 
with a number of the clergy and laity assembled in St. Mark’s Church, Grand 
Rapids, on Wednesday, Dec. 2nd., 1874, for the purpose of organizing a new 
diocese of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
The Bishop having taken the chair and called order, announced that the 
convention had assembled conformably to a call issued by himself, which call 
he then read, as follows: 


House of Bishops, New York, Oct. 17, 1874. 


To the Clergy and Parishes lying within that portion of Michigan about to be 
set off as a New Diocese—Greeting: 

The General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United 
States of America having ratified the action of the Convention of the Diocese 
of Michigan, whereby that portion of the diocese lying within the (counties 
enumerated in previous chapter) has been set off as a new’ diocese, to take 
effect on its organization by a Primary Convention; it is made my duty by 
Section 1, Canon 6, Title III of the Digest, to call the said Primary Convention 
of the New Diocese, for the purpose of enabling it to organize said diocese, 
and to elect a Bishop if thought advisable. Acting under this authority, I hereby 
call a Convention of the Clergy and Laity of that portion of the diocese thus 
set off, to meet in St. Mark’s Church, Grand Rapids, on Wednesday, the 2nd 
day of December next, at ten o’clock in the morning, then and there to assemble 
and organize as a New Diocese, and to elect a Bishop if thought advisable. 
Until such New Diocese shall be fully organized it is under the Constitution 
and Canons of the Diocese of Michigan and hence the same provisions which 
regulate the election of Delegates in the Diocese of Michigan, must govern 
the choice of the Parishes of the New Diocese, requiring of them the same 
credentials of appointment as are now required by the Convention of the Dio- 
cese of Michigan. 

Praying that God may guide you in all your deliberations, and breathe 
upon you the Spirit of Peace, and Love, and Unity, 

I remain, with great affection, your Bishop, 


Samuel A, McCoskry. 
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The parishes in union with the Convention of the new Diocese of Western 
Michigan were: Trinity, Niles; St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids; Trinity, Marshall; 
St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo; St. James’, Albion; Christ, Homer; St. John’s, Ionia; 
St. Thomas’, Battle Creek; St. Mark’s, Coldwater; St. Mark’s. Paw Paw; 
Chrisi, Plainfield; Grace, Lyons; Good Shepherd, Allegan; Trinity, Saranac; 
St. John’s, Kalamazoo; St. Paul’s, Courtland; Trinity, Three Rivers; Emmanuel, 
Hastings; Grace, Union City; St. John’s, Grand Haven; St. Paul’s, Mendon; 
St. Paul’s, Muskegon; Grace, Burr Oak; Grace, Holland; All Saints’, Sauga 
tuck; Redeemer, Whitehall; St. Paul’s, Elk Rapids; Christ, St. Joseph; St. 
Paul’s Memorial, Grand Rapids; St. Paul’s, Greenville; St. Andrew’s, Big Rapids; 
Grace, Ludington. Of these, the following were not represented in the Primary 
Convention: Christ, Homer; St. Thomas’, Battle Creek; St. Mark’s, Paw Paw; 
Christ, Plainfield; Grace, Lyons; Crick Union City; Grace, Burr Oak; a 
deemer, Whitehall; St. Paul’s, Elk Rapids; Grace, Ludington. 


By direction of the Bishop, a list of the clergy residing within the limits 
of the New Diocese was then read by the Rev. J. W. Clark. There were 
twenty-eight clergy canonically resident in the new diocese as of Dec. 2, 1874 
——twenty-six priests and two deacons. The following responded to their names: 
The Reverend Messrs. Samuel Earp, rector of St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids; Seth 
5. Chapin, minister of the Chapels of Grace and the Good Shepherd, Grand 
Rapids; Mosely Morris, rector of St. Paul’s, Courtland; A. W. Snyder, rector 
of St. Paul’s, Muskegon; J. B. Prichard, missionary at Ludington and Pent- 
water; James F. Conover, rector of St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo; Henry Safford, 
non-parochial, Coldwater; J. Rice Taylor, rector of Grace, Holland, and All 
Saints’, Saugatuck; William Stowe, rector of St. John’s, Grand Haven; Sidney 
Beckwith, rector of St. Paul’s Memorial Church, Grand Rapids; John W. Clark, 
rector of St. John’s, Ionia; Sidney H. Woodford, rector of St. Paul’s, Green- 
ville; Robert Wood, non-parochial, Ionia; Joseph W. Bancroft, rector of 
Emmanuel, Hastings; H. B. Whittemore, rector of Trinity, Marshall; C. A. 
Foster, rector of St. John’s, Kalamazoo; M. E. Buck, rector of Trinity, Three 
Rivers; V. Spalding, rector of Christ Church, St. Joseph; John L Taylor, 
missionary at Eaton Rapids and Charlotte; A. C. Lewis, rector of St. Paul’s, 
Elk Rapids; Gerret E. Peters, rector of St. James’, Albion. The following, 
canonically resident, were not present: the Reverend Messrs. Darius Barker, 
rector of St. Mark’s, Paw Paw; John Coleman, rector of Trinity, Niles; Luman 
Foote, non-parochial, Charlotte; Charles R. Huson, non-parochial, Coldwater; 
William Lusk, Jr.; James Selkrig, non-parochial, Bradley; Isaiah J. Babcock, 


deacon and non-parochial, Kalamazoo. 


Divine service was held. Morning Prayer to the Creed was read by the 
Rev. V. Spalding, the Rev. J. Rice Taylor reading the lessons; the Creed and 
collects were read by the Rev. J. W. Bancroft and the Litany by the Rev. 
J. F. Conover. The Ante-Communion service was read by the Bishop, the rector 
of the parish, the Rev. Samuel Earp, reading the Epistle. The sermon was 
preached by the Bishop from the text Acts 1:26. Holy Communion was then 
celebrated by the Bishop, the Rev. Dr. Earp reading the first part of the 
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service to the absolution, and the Revs. Messrs. J. W. Clark, C. A. Foster, Henry 
Safford and Robert Wood assisting in the distribution of the Elements. The 
Post-Communion was read by the Rev. C. A. Foster, the Bishop offering the 
closing collects and pronouncing the blessing. 

The convention re-assembled Wednesday afternoon. After prayer by the 
Bishop, the roll of the clergy was called and the same clergymen responded as 
at the morning roll call. The Rev. J. W. Bancroft of the committee on Cert- 
ificates of Lay Delegates presented its report. The list of the founding fathers 
of the diocese would not be complete without the laity. The following lay dele- 
gates were present: Albion, F. Wheelock; Big Rapids, C. W. Nottingham, 
Luther Cobb; Coldwater, Dr. David C. Powers, Noah P. Loveridge, Alex A. 
Boutell; Courtland, George T. Saunders, Thos. Addison; Grand Haven, S. C. 
Mower; Grand Rapids, St. Mark’s, Alonzo Platt, Peter R. L. Peirce, Wm. R. 
Shelby; Grand Rapids, St. Paul’s Memorial, Nathaniel Fisk, Alfred B. Turner, 
Henry Baldrey; Greenville, Wm. R. Griffith; Hastings, H. A. Goodyear, D. G. 
Robinson, M. W. Riker; Ionia, E Taylor Montgomery, Wm. A. Starnes, Chas. 
S. Allison; Kalamazoo, St. Luke’s, L. C. Chapin, Theo. P. Sheldon, J. Davidson 
Burns; Kalamazoo, St. John’s, Edwin W. DeYoe; Marshall, C. P. Dibble, O. 
C. Comstock, S. P. Wormly; Mendon, Edwin Stewart, Daniel K. VanNess, 
Levi Cole; Muskegon, A. G. Smith, J. B. Murphy; Niles, J. P. Howlett, James 
L. Glen; Saranac, G. A. Cotton, Geo. W. Bush, F. T. Roberts; St. Joseph, 
Wm. J. Nott, John Rederv, Damon A. Winslow; Saugatuck, D. L. Barber; 
Three Rivers, David M. Bateman, John Cowling. The committee reported 
further that the certificate of election presented from Grace Church, Holland, 
did not state that the delegate presenting it was a communicant. But the com- 
“mittee, being assured by the rector of Grace Church that the delegate named 
was a communicant, respectfully recommended that Mr. Heber Welsh be ad- 
mitted to a seat in convention. On motion, it was voted to admit as lay dele- 
gate from Grace Church, Holland, Heber Welsh. Subsequently, Augustus 
Lilly, George Geppert and Alanson E. Calkins, took seats as lay delegates from 
the Good Shepherd, Allegan. The names being called, forty-six answered, 
representing twenty-one parishes, and took their seats; three more answered 
at the second calling of the roll, making the whole number of parishes represent- 
ed twenty-two, and the whole number of lay delegates present forty-nine. The 
Bishop then declared the convention ready for business. 

The Rev. J. W. Bancroft was elected secretary and appointed as assistant 
secretary the Rev. Sidney Beckwith. Mr. P. R. L. Peirce offered as substitute 
to a resolution by the Rev. J. W. Conover the following, which was adopted: 
“Resolved, That we now proceed to give this diocese a name, and that we 
vote upon it in the usual form.” 

Mr. Pierce then moved, ‘Resolved, That the name of the Diocese be ‘The 
Diocese of Western Michigan.’ ” 

The naming of the infant diocese occasioned much discussion and several 
ballots. However, only two names appeared as proffered substitutes for “Western 
Michigan.” The Rev. John W. Clark of Ionia moved to amend Mr. Peirce’s 
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motion by striking out the words “Western Michigan” and inserting the words 
“Grand Rapids.” Evidently the “considerable discussion” that ensued upon 
the merits of the two names gave Mr. Clark pause, for he moved to amend his 
own amendment, seconded by the Rev. Dr. Earp, to substitute the word “Kent” 
for “Grand Rapids.” A vote by orders was called for, the vote being first 
upon Mr. Clark’s second amendment. The title “Kent” did not appeal to the 
clergy for only three voted for it and sixteen against it. This amendment being 
voted down by the clergy, the chair announced the amendment lost. The title 
“Grand Rapids” proved more popular with the clergy than “Kent” when the 
vote on the first amendment then came due, for ten clergy voted to style the 
new diocese “Grand Rapids.” 


The sentiment of the clergy on the title “Grand Rapids” for the new 
diocese was rather evenly divided. Ten voted for it and nine against it when 
the vote on Mr. Clark’s first amendment was in order. But the laity seemed 
pretty solidly against styling their new 
diocese “Grand Rapids” for only two 
parishes, St. Paul’s, Muskegon, and an- 
other unnamed, voted aye. St. Mark’s 
Parish, Grand Rapids, was divided. All 
the other parishes represented in the 
convention, nineteen, voted nay. 

The question then being on Mr. 
Peirce’s original resolution, shorn of 
the efforts for amendment, eleven clergy 
voted aye and eight nay. The title 
“Western Michigan” seemed popular 
with the laity for eighteen parishes 
voted for it. St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids, 
was again divided, two parishes did 
not vote, and St. Paul’s, Muskegon, 
stuck to its guns and voted nay. 

Bishop McCoskry thereupon in- 
formed the convention that it was his 
duty at that stage of the proceedings to 
present the paper which he then read: 

“The new diocese being now duly 
organized, under the name of the Dio- 
cese of Western Michigan, I hereby 
record my choice of the Diocese of 
Michigan, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Canon providing for the division of Dioceses.” 


ST. JOHN’S, GRAND HAVEN 


He then announced that the duties devolved upon him in this convention 
were now discharged, and, having called the Rev. C. A. Foster, LL.D., to the 
chair, he withdrew. On motion of the Rev. Samuel Earp it was unanimously 
resolved “That the Diocese of Western Michigan be, and is hereby, placed 
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under the Episcopal charge of the Rt. Rev. Samuel A. McCoskry. D.D., 
Bishop of the Diocese of Michigan, until such time as a Bishop be elected and 
consecrated for the said diocese.” 

Mr. Peirce then offered the following: 

“Resolved, That a committee of three clergymen and three laymen be 
appointed to draft resolutions, or such other paper as may seem appropriate, 
expressive of our regard for the Bishop of Michigan, and the feelings of the 
members of this convention, in view of the ecclesiastical separation which, 
by the action of the convention this day had, has now canonically and consti- 
tutionally taken place.” 

The resolution was adopted and the chair appointed as such committee 
the Rev. J. W. Clark, the Rev. Wm. Stowe, the Rev. J. Rice Taylor, and 
Messrs. P. R. L. Peirce, L. C. Chapin and E. W. De Yoe. 

The Rev. J. W. Clark offered the following, which was adopted unani- 
mously: 

“Resolved, That the Rev. V. Spalding be a committee to wait upon the 
Bishop and acquaint him with the resolution of the convention placing the 
diocese, ad interim, under the care of the Bishop of Michigan.” 

The Rev. Mr. Spalding proceeded at once to the discharge of the duty 
assigned to him, and, soon returning, the convention rose to receive the 
Bishop, who, upon taking the chair, stated that he had intended to give some 
expression to his feelings, but at the moment dare not trust himself to make 
the attempt. 

Visiting clergymen in the persons of the Reverends Messrs. L. L. Rogers 
and A. Reeves of the Diocese of Michigan, W. Forgus of the Diocese of 
Indiana and John G. Smith of the Diocese of Illinois, were invited to seats 
in the convention. A committee of seven, Rev. Messrs. J. F. Conover, Samuel 
Earp, J. W. Bancroft, Wm. Stowe, and Messrs. L. C. Chapin, N. P. Loveridge 
and P. R. L. Peirce, were appointed to report a Constitution and Canons for 
the new diocese. 

On motion of the Rev. Dr. Earp it was resolved 

“That the salary of the Bishop, when elected, be fixed at $3000 per annum.” 

Assembling again in the evening of the first day, Mr. P. R. L. Peirce 
offered the following, which was unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved, That this convention adopt the Constitution and Canons of the 
Diocese of Michigan, ad interim, except so far as any of them may be modi- 
fied to meet any exigency that may arise during the present session, or such 
alterations local circumstances may require; and that for the purpose of the 
election of a Bishop, Art. IX of the Constitution shall read as follows: 

“Art. IX. The election of a Bishop shall be had in the following manner: 
Nominations shall be made in open convention, by any member, and _ the 
qualifications of the nominee may be stated by the persons proposing a candi- 
date, when the convention shall proceed to ballot, and a majority of each 
Order shall determine the choice.” 
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The Rev. Dr. Earp moved the following resolution, which was adopted 
unanimously: 

“Resolved, That the thanks of this convention be, and are hereby ten- 
dered, through the Secretary, to the Rev. Geo. D. Gillespie, for sundry courte- 
sies which have greatly facilitated the business of the convention.” 

With an eye to expediting business, the same gentleman moved the fol- 
lowing, which was adopted: 

“Resolved, That the speeches in the matter of the election of a Bishop 
shall be confined to ten minutes each, and that no person be allowed to speak 
more than once except by permission of the convention.” But this resolution 
was more honored in the breach than in the observance, and the convention 
showed itself very lenient in regard to the ten minute rule and to second, third 
and fourth speeches by the same gentlemen. 

Nominations being in order, the Rev. Samuel Earp nominated for Bishop 
the Rev. George D. Gillespie, rector of St. Andrew’s Church, Ann Arbor. 

The Rev. Mr. Morris nominated the Rev. Samuel Earp, rector of St. 
Mark’s Church, Grand Rapids. , 

The Rev. A. C. Lewis presented the name of the Rev. James Rankin, D.D., 
of Geneva, New York. 

The Rev. Mr. Conover presented the name of the Rev. Henry Anstice of 
Rochester, New York. 


The Rev. Mr. Peters nominated the Rev. M. Schuyler, D.D., of St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Dr. Chapin of Kalamazoo put in nomination the Rev. J. F. Conover, rector 
of St. Luke’s Church, Kalamazoo. 

The Rev. J. Rice Taylor suggested the name of Bishop Hare. 


A few moments were given to silent prayer. The chair appointed the 
Rev. J. Rice Taylor and the Rev. V. Spalding as tellers for the clerical vote, 
and Dr. L. C. Chapin and Mr. D. G. Robinson to receive the lay votes. 


Clerical Vote Lay Vote 
First Ballot 


George D. Gillespie 8 George D. Gillespie 3 
Samuel Earp 5 Samuel Earp 8 
James Rankin 3 James Rankin 2 
J. F. Conover 2 J. F. Conover bs) 
M. Schuyler 1 M. Schuyler 2 
Second Ballot 

George D. Gillespie 9 George D. Gillespie 3 
S. Earp TS. EArp 10 
J. Rankin 1 J. F. Conover 3 
J. F. Conover 2 M. Schuyler 1 
M. Schuyler 1 Lewis A. Kemper 1 

J. W. Brown 1 
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Third Ballot 


G. D. Gillespie 8 5S. Earp 12 
S. Earp 8 L. A. Kemper i) 
Lewis A. Kemper 3 G. D. Gillespie * 
Fourth Ballot 
G. D. Gillespie 10 G. D. Gillespie 6 
S. Earp Diy gab 10 
L. A. Kemper 4 L. A. Kemper 2 
Fifth Ballot 
G. D. Gillespie ll G. D. Gillespie 8 
S. Earp 8 53. Earp 9 
L. A. Kemper 1 L. A. Kemper 2 
; Sixth Ballot 
G. D. Gillespie 12 G. D. Gillespie 9 
S. Earp 8 8. Earp 9) 
Seventh Ballot 
G. D. Gillespie 13 G. D. Gillespie 11 
S. Earp 7 38, Earp 8 


The tellers reported that the Rev. G. D. Gillespie had received a majority 
of the votes of each order and was therefore elected. 

On motion of the Rev. Samuel Earp, seconded by the Rev. Mr. Clark, the 
Rev. George D. Gillespie was declared to be the unanimous choice of this 
convention for Bishop. 


The convention reassembled on Thursday morning and Bishop McCoskry 
having announced the necessity of immediate departure and having expressed 
his gratification in view of the harmony and good sense apparent in the 
conduct of the business of the convention, and thanking the members for 
their consideration and good will toward himself, retired after calling the 
Rev. C. A. Foster, LL. D., rector of St. John’s Church, Kalamazoo, to the 
chair. On motion of the Rev. Dr. Earp, the Rev. Dr. Foster was made president 
of the convention. 


On motion of the Rev. Robert Wood, a committee consisting of Rev. 
Messrs. Earp, Clark, Conover, and Mr. C. P. Dibble, Dr. A. Platt and Dr. 
L. C. Chapin were appointed to announce to the Rev. G. D. Gillespie his 
election to the Episcopate of the Diocese of Western Michigan. 

The committee on Constitution and Canons made its report, on motion 
read such portions of them as differed essentially from the provisions of the 
Constitution and Canons of the Diocese of Michigan and on motion were 
adopted for the interval between the reading and the date of the first annual 
convention, save as to the Canon on Missions. 


On Motion of Mr. Earp it was resolved to hold the first convention in 
St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo, and that the Standing Committee, informing the several 
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Dioceses of the Church in the United States of the election of the Rev. G. 
D. Gillespie, should take the necessary steps to obtain his consecration. 

The committee charged with the duty of preparing suitable expression 
of the sentiments of the members of convention in view of the close of the 


labors of the Bishop of Michigan in this portion of his original diocese, sub- 


mitted the following report which was adopted by a rising vote: 

“Whereas, Under the auspices, as we humbly trust, of a favoring Provi- 
dence, we, the representatives of the new Diocese of Western Michigan, have, 
by our action during the sitting of this Primary convention, severed our 
connection with the Diocese of Michigan, to which, for a period of over a 
third of a century we have been attached, by the bonds of Church fellowship 
and ecclesiastical ties; therefore, 

“Resolved, 1. That we cannot take leave of the first Bishop of Michigan 
without putting on record our unfeigned regret at the severance of a tie 
which has for so many years and amid such diversified cares, anxieties, hopes 
and fears, existed, and expressing our appreciation of his unwearied exertions 
and constant devotion to the wants of the diocese during the period of his 
Episcopate; and we feel deeply grateful for all that he has done in promoting 
the growth of the Church, preserving harmony in its councils, and in extending 
its salutary and conserving influence over this growing and prosperous state. 

“2. That our best wishes will always follow the Bishop of Michigan, 
and our prayers that his future life may be attended, as his past exertions 
have been, by the blessing of the Great Head of the Church, so that when 
he shall have been gathered to his fathers, he, with us, and many more whose 
names shall have been written in the ‘Lamb’s Book of Life,’ may be found 
in that ‘haven where we would be,’ in those mansions prepared for all who 
‘love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and truth.’ 

“3. That a duly attested copy of these resolutions be furnished the 
Bishop of Michigan by the Secretary of the convention.” 

The committee consisted of Rev. Messrs. Clark, Stowe, Taylor and Messrs. 
Chapin, Peirce and De Yoe. 

The secretary gave notice that the Testimonial in behalf of the Bishop- 
elect had been prepared and was now ready for the signatures of the members 
of the convention. The Testimonial bears the signatures of the following 
clergy and lay delegates: 

Clergy: Samuel Earp, rector St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids; Gerret E. Peters, 
rector St. James’, Albion; Joseph B. Prichard, Missionary at Ludington and 
Pentwater; A. W. Snyder, rector St. Paul’s, Muskegon; John L. Taylor, Mis- 
sionary at Katon Rapids and Charlotte; Robert Wood, Ionia; J. F. Conover, 
rector St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo; Sidney Beckwith, rector St. Paul’s Memorial 
Church, Grand Rapids; Henry Safford, Coldwater; M. Erastus Buck, rector 
Trinity, Three Rivers; J. Rice Taylor, rector Grace, Holland, and All Saints’, 
Saugatuck; Sidney H. Woodford, rector St. Paul’s, Greenville; Wm. Stowe, 
rector St. John’s, Grand Haven; C. A. Foster, rector St. John’s, Kalamazoo; 
John W. Clark, rector St. John’s, Ionia; Albert C. Lewis, rector St. Paul’s, 
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Elk Rapids; S. S. Chapin, rector Grace Chapel, Grand Rapids. Lay delegates: 
Grand Rapids, St. Mark’s, Alonzo Platt, P. R. L. Peirce, W. R. Shelby; 
Hastings, H. A. Goodyear, D. G. Robinson; Albion, F. Wheelock; Coldwater, 
N. P. Loveridge, Alex A. Boutell; Mendon, Daniel K Van Ness, Levi Cole; 
Saranac, G. A. Cotton, F. T. Roberts, Geo. W. Bush; Holland, Heber Walsh; 
Ionia, E. Taylor Montgomery, C. S. Allison; Marshall, C. P. Dibble, O. C. 
Comstock, S. P. Wormly; Kalamazoo, St. Luke’s, L. C. Chapin, J. Davidson 
Burns, T. P. Sheldon; St. Joseph, Damon A. Winslow, Wm. J. Nott; Grand 
Rapids, St. Paul’s, Nathaniel Fisk, Alfred B. Turner; Kalamazoo, St. John’s, 
E. W. De Yoe; Three Rivers, D. M. Bateman, John Cowling; Niles, James L. 
Glen, Jas. P. Howlett; Muskegon, Alpheus G. Smith, J. B. Murphy; Allegan, 
Augustus Lilly, George Geppert, A. E. Calkins. 

On motion of the Rev. J. F. Conover, the thanks of the convention were 
tendered to the rector and members of St. Mark’s parish for their hospitality. 
On motion of the Rev. A. W. Snyder it was resolved that it would be a 
gratification to the members of the convention should the consecration of 
the Bishop-elect be held in St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids, which resolution the 
secretary was instructed to communicate to the Bishop-elect. 

Elections being in order, the Vth Rule of the Order was suspended and 
T. P. Sheldon of Kalamazoo was elected treasurer of convention, F. A. Gorham 
of Grand Rapids treasurer of the Episcopal Fund, C. P. Dibble of Marshall 
and Henry Brees of Kalamazoo Trustees of the Episcopal Fund, and the Rev. 
Samuel Earp Registrar of the diocese. The Standing Committee was elected 
as follows: Revs. Messrs. William Stowe, Grand Haven, James F. Conover, 
Kalamazoo, Samuel Earp, Albert W. Snyder; Messrs. Alonzo Platt, Grand 
Rapids, L. C. Chapin, Kalamazoo, N. P. Loveridge, Coldwater. Election of 
deputies to General Convention and Trustees of the General Theological 
Seminary was on motion deferred until the first annual convention. 

The committee to raise funds for the support of the Episcopate in the 
new Diocese was continued with instructions to increase the amount of the 
Fund to $50,000 if possible. 

On motion, the matter of the assessment by the Diocese of Michigan 
upon the parishes within the diocese, and pledges by the said parishes to 
the Church Extension Fund was referred to the Standing Committee of the 
Diocese of Western Michigan for adjustment with the Diocese of Michigan. 

After singing the Gloria in Excelsis and prayers, the convention, on 
motion, adjourned sine die. 

The Standing Committee of the Diocese of Western Michigan held its 
first meeting in the vestry room of St. Mark’s Church, Grand Rapids, Dec. 
15, 1874. The secretary was instructed to send to the Standing Committees 
of the various Dioceses the Testimonials of the election of the Rev. George 
D. Gillespie to be Bishop of the Diocese of Western Michigan with request 
for their consent to his consecration. The Diocese of Michigan was the first 
to act upon the request, giving consent on Dec. 21st. On Monday, Jan. 18, 
1875, the secretary of the Standing Committee having received the testimonials 
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duly signed of a majority of the Standing Committees, officially informed 
the Rt. Rev. Benjamin Bosworth Smith, Bishop of Kentucky and Presiding 
Bishop, of the action of the diocese in reference to the election of a Bishop, 
and also that the official consent of a majority of all the Standing Committees 
had been received by him. 

In due time the secretary received the following reply to his communi- 
cation: 

“Hoboken, Feb. 6, 1875. 

“A majority of the Standing Committees of all the Diocese of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and also a majority of its Bishops having consented to 
the Consecration of the Rev. George DeNormandie Gillespie, D. D., Bishop- 
elect of the Diocese of Western Michigan, and he having signified his accept- 
ance, order is hereby given for his Consecration as follows: 


Time: St. Matthias’ Day, Feb. 24. 

Place: St. Mark’s Church, Grand Rapids. 

Consecrator: The Bishop of Michigan. 

Preacher: The Bishop of Long Island. i 

Presenters: The Bishop of Indiana and the Bishop of Massachusetts. 

Present and Assisting: The Bishop of Missouri and the Bishop of 
Wisconsin. 


(Signed) B. B. Smith, Presiding Bishop.” 


The consecration of the Rev. George DeNormandie Gillespie to be the 
first Bishop of the Diocese of Western Michigan took place on St. Matthias’ 
Day, Feb. 24, 1875, in St. Mark’s Church, Grand Rapids. Under the appoint- 
ment of the Rt. Rev. B. B. Smith, D. D., Presiding Bishop of the Church, the 
Rt. Rev. Samuel A. McCoskry, D. D., Bishop of Michigan, was named con- 
secrator; the Rt. Rev. A. N. Littlejohn, D. D., Bishop of Long Island, preacher; 
the Rt. Rev. J. C. Talbot, D. D., Bishop of Indiana and the Rt. Rev. R. 
H. Paddock, D, D., Bishop of Massachusetts, presenters; and present and 
joining in the Consecration were the Rt. Rev. W. H. A. Bissell, D. D., Bishop 
of Vermont, the Rt. Rev. C. F. Robertson, D D., Bishop of Missouri and the 
Rt. Rev. E. R. Welles, D. D., Bishop of Wisconsin 

The procession included representatives of the vestry of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Ann Arbor, lay officers of the Diocese of Western Michigan, lay 
officers of the Diocese of Michigan, two visiting clergy, the Rev. A. E. Bishop 
of Indiana and the Rev. J. I. Corbyn of Missouri, twelve clergy of the Diocese 
of Western Michigan, fourteen clergy of the Diocese of Michigan, clergy 
appointed to read the service, clergy appointed to read the Testimonials, the 
Bishop-elect with the Rev. Dr. Schetky of the Diocese of Michigan and the 
Rev. Samuel Earp of the Diocese of Western Michigan as attending presbyters, 
and the Bishops in order of their consecration. 

Morning Prayer was said by the Revs. Messrs. Thomas Pitkin, D. D., 
of Detroit, Augustus Bush of Dexter, Albert C. Lewis of Elk Rapids, John 
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W. Clark of Tonia, and C. A. Foster of Kalamazoo. At Holy Communion 
Bishop McCoskry was Celebrant, Bishop Robertson, Epistoler, Bishop Welles, 
‘ Gospeller, Bishop Bissell read the offertory and the Prayer for the Church 
Militant, Bishop Talbot the Exhortation, Confession and Comfortable Words, 
and Bishop Robertson the Post-Communion, the final prayers and blessing 
being pronounced by Bishop McCoskry. St. Mark’s choir, with Mrs. Church 
organist, sang the music of the service. 

The Rev. Sidney Beckwith, assistant secretary of convention, read the 
Testimonial of the secretary of convention, the Rev. Joseph Webb Bancroft, 
secretary of convention, read the Testimonial of convention, the Rev. J. F. 
Conover, secretary of the Standing Committee, the Testimonial of the Standing 
Committees of the Church, thirty-six in number, and the Rev. V. Spalding, 
the most aged presbyter in active service in the Diocese, the Certificate of 
the Presiding Bishop, with the consent of thirty-four Bishops of the Church. 

Bishop Littlejohn took as his text II Timothy 1:13-14: “Hold fast the 
form of sound words, which thou hast heard of me, in faith and love which 
is in Christ Jesus. That good thing which was committed unto thee keep by 
the Holy Ghost, which dwelleth in us.” The sermon, an hour in length, was 
a scholarly consideration of tendencies and influences in the world at that 
_ period affecting the faith and life of the Church. His charge to the Bishop-elect 
took high ground in the call to endure hardness as a faithful Bishop of the 
Church. “You have my sympaihy and prayers rather than my congratulations.” 

Bishop Gillespie met with the clergy and laity in the afternoon and in 
the evening a missionary service was held in St. Mark’s. 
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A Day’s Journey 


T IS A Biblical term. Caravans setting out for their destination made a short 

trek on the first day and made camp not far from their starting point 
in order that anything forgotten or lost might be recovered. Centuries later 
the fur trappers of our West observed the same practice. So in 1882 having 
completed the first seven years of his long Episcopate, Bishop Gillespie took 
account of stock and faced the long trail before him. He looks back over the 
life and progress of the Diocese in its first brief passage down the corridor 
of history and finds it on the whole good. There was, it is true, no great 
material advance in the day’s journey; like the ancient trail travellers the 
progress lay ahead. So he does not dwell upon statistics, for the material 
statistics at the close of the seven years, 1875-82, represented no striking 
advance. There had been a gain of but three hundred ninety-one com- 
municants in that time, 2626 in 1874 as over against 3017 in 1882. 1874-75 
receipts were $58,381 and with the subscriptions for the Episcopal Fund 
totaling $96,425, while 1881-82 receipts were $47,055. So he rightly rests his 
case for diocesan advance upon “something higher than human calculation, 
that where there have been years of earnest peaceful labor in the Gospel there 
must be ‘the gain of godliness.’ ’”’ He saw this day’s journey not the easy and 
leisurely passage of the trail voyager, but a day of early struggle successfully 
negotiated. Prosperity had returned to the state, organization perfected, founda- 
tions laid, the Episcopal Fund adjusted. What had been accomplished in the 
seven years had been mainly by the diocese’s own pecuniary resources. As 
chief pastor he could thank God and take courage. 

Let us review in detail the life and progress of Western Michigan in the 
years 1875-82. 

Organization of the new diocese was now complete, with its first Bishop 
elected and consecrated, and on May 26, 1875, it assembled in St. Luke’s 
Church, Kalamazoo, in its first annual convention. The clergy list of those 
canonically resident numbered thirty-one: one Bishop, twenty-nine presbyters, 
and one deacon. Thirty-two lay delegates represented eighteen parishes. As 
this was the first convention of the diocese it will be well to note the names 
of the founding fathers present. 

The Rev. Messrs. Joseph W. Bancroft, Hastings; Darius Barker, Paw Paw; 
Sidney Beckwith, St. Paul’s, Grand Rapids; M. Erastus Buck, Three Rivers; 
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Seth S. Chapin, Grace and Good Shepherd, Grand Rapids; John W. Clark, 
Tonia; John Coleman, Niles; James F. Conover, St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo; Samuel 
Earp, St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids; Colley A. Foster, St. John’s, Kalamazoo; 
Lorenzo D. Ferguson, Mendon; Albert C. Lewis, Elk Rapids; Gerret E. Peters, 
Albion; Joseph B. Prichard, Ludington; Lewis L. Rogers, Saranac; Henry 
Safford, Quincy; Walter Scott, Allegan; Albert W. Snyder, Muskegon; William 
Stowe, Grand Haven; John L. Taylor, Eaton Rapids; H. B. Whittemore, Mar- 
shall; Sidney H. Woodford, Greenville. Of those canonically resident the 
absentees were: the Rev. Luman Foote, Charlotte, and the Rev. James Selkrig, 
Bradley, aged and infirm; the Rev. Charles R. Huson, Coldwater, the Rev. 
Moseley Morris, Courtland, the Rev. V. Spalding, St. Joseph, the Rev. J. Rice 
Taylor, Holland, the Rev. Robert Wood, Ionia and the lone deacon, the Rev. 
Isaiah J. Babcock, residing at Kalamazoo. 

The lay delegates present were: Allegan, Hon. Wm. B. Williams; Battle 
Creek, Charles S. Gray; Coldwater, N. P. Loveridge, D. S. Harrington; Grand 
Rapids, St. Mark’s P. R. L. Peirce, Alonzo Platt, M. D., William R. Shelby; 
Grand Rapids, St. Paul’s, John B. Folger; Hastings, D. G. Robinson, M. W. 
Riker; Holland, Heber Walsh; Ionia, John Young; Kalamazoo, St. Luke’s, 
Thedore P. Sheldon, Lebeus C. Chapin, M. D., Charles S. Cobb; Kalamazoo, 
St. John’s, John McKee, Edwin W. De Yoe; Marshall, Charles P. Dibble, 
William R. Schuyler, O. C. Comstock; Mendon, Edwin Stewart, J. B. Anderson; 
Muskegon, A. L. Colony; Niles, Col. James L. Glen; Paw Paw, Daniel C. 
Coleman; Saugatuck, R. M. Abbey, John Priest, Alfred B. Taylor; Three 
Rivers, David M. Bateman, Henry C. Taylor, James C. Reed; Union City, 
H. F. Ewers, M. D., H. C. Mead. Grace Church, Grand Rapids, being admitted 
a parish in union with convention, one of the lay delegates, Timothy I. Tanner, 
answered the roll call and on motion was admitted to a seat in convention. 


The first clerical and lay officers of the Diocese were chosen: Secretary 
of the convention, the Rev. Joseph W. Bancroft, Hastings; Assistant Secretary, 
the Rev. Sidney Beckwith, Grand Rapids; Treasurer of the convention, Theo- 
dore P. Sheldon, Kalamazoo; Registrar of the Diocese, the Rev. Seth S, Chapin, 
Grand Rapids; Trustee of the Episcopal Fund, Frederick A. Gorham, Grand 
Rapids, Treasurer, Charles P. Dibble, Henry Brees; Standing Committee, the 
Rev. William Stowe, President, Grand Haven; the Rev. James F. Conover, 
Secretary, Kalamazoo; the Rev. Samuel Earp, Grand Rapids, the Rev. Albert 
W. Snyder, Muskegon, Alonzo Platt, Grand Rapids, Lebeus C. Chapin, Kala- 
mazoo, N. P. Loveridge, Coldwater; Examining Chaplains, the Rev. V. Spalding, 
St. Joseph, the Rev. C. A. Foster, LL. D., Kalamazoo, the Rev. Albert C. Lewis, 
Elk Rapids, the Rev. John W. Clark, Ionia; the Board of Missions, the Rev. 
John Coleman, Niles, Secretary, the Rev. H. B. Whittemore, Marshall, the 
Rev. John W. Clark, Ionia, the Rev. S. S. Chapin, Grand Rapids, the Rev. 
Albert C. Lewis, Elk Rapids, P. R. L. Peirce, Grand Rapids, C. P. Dibble, 
Marshall, William B. Williams, Allegan, David Bateman, Three Rivers, A. G. 
Smith, Muskegon, Treasurer; Deputies to the General convention, Rev. Messrs. 
Samuel Earp, Grand Rapids, James F. Conover, Kalamazoo; Joseph W. Ban- 
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croft, Hastings, Albert C. Lewis, Elk Rapids, P. R. L. Peirce, Grand Rapids, 
J. D. Burns, J. L. Glen, Niles, William B. Williams, Allegan; Trustee of the 
General Seminary, the Rev. John W. Clark, Ionia; representation of the 
Diocese in the Board of Missions, the Rev. Samuel Earp, Grand Rapids, local 
secretary for Domestic Missions, the Rev. J. F. Conover, Kalamazoo, local 
secretary for Foreign Missions, the Rev. Joseph W. Bancroft, Hastings, local 
secretary for Home Missions to Colored People, T. P. Sheldon, Kalamazoo, 
F. A. Gorham, Grand Rapids, N. P. Loveridge, Coldwater, W. R. Shelby, 
Secretary, Grand Rapids. 

There was business of importance before this convention in setting in 
motion the machinery of the diocese. The Constitution and Canons for the 
new diocese first engaged the attention of convention. The primary conven- 
tion had adopted provisionally the Constitution and Canons of the Diocese of 
Michigan, with some changes. Provision was made for election by convention 
of a treasurer and two trustees of the Episcopal Fund and any deficit in 
income of the Fund for the Bishop’s salary was to be met by assessment on 
the parishes. “The Christmas Fund” to aid aged and infirm clergy of the 
Diocese and widows and orphans of clergy of the Diocese was established. The 
first section of the canon “Of the Missions of the Diocese” prescribed that 
“The members of the Church in this Diocese compose the Missionary Society 
thereof.”” For the management of the business of Missions and Church Exten- 
sion a “Board of Missions of the Diocese of Western Michigan” was created 
to consist of five clergymen and five laymen to be elected annually by con- 
vention, who with the Bishop constituted the Board. In the organization of 
missions the form of application was specified: “Sec. 1. Any residents of any 
town, village or neighborhood in which there is no organized parish, may 
make application to the Bishop to organize a Mission in and for such town, 
village or neighborhood, which application shall be in the following or similar 
form, viz: We, the undersigned, residents of the............ Ob ieiho tebe: whee 
ecunyTOR, et. oe, 3 Diocese of Western Michigan, being desirous of obtain- 
ing the services of the Protestant Episcopal Church, do hereby request you to 
provide them for us. For which benefits we do hereby agree to put ourselves 
under your charge, promising conformity to the Constitution, Canons, Doc- 
trines, Discipline and Worship of said Church, to the Constitution and Canons 
of the Diocese of Western Michigan, and to the rules regulating Missionary 
Stations in this Diocese. And in accordance with these rules, we are now 


desirous to be organized as a Mission, under the name of............ Mission. 
Furthermore we agree to pay to the Treasurer of the Board of Missions of 
the Diocese, in four equal quarterly instalments, the sum of at least.......... 


dollars for the first year. This application shall be signed by all the adults 
who purpose to be members of this Mission.” A new provision in the payment 
of pledges was provided. Every person becoming a member of the Mission 
was expected to name a certain weekly sum_as his contribution. The con- 
tributor was required to place in the alms bason this amount in an enevlope 
marked with his name, an anticipation of the envelope system of later years. 
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The change of a mission to a parish might be made when the station was 
provided with a church building and was able to support a rector without 
missionary aid. This provision was a wise measure in preventing the accumu- 
lation of feeble parishes which had marked the history of previous years. 

Preliminary steps were taken by resolution for the formation of a Cor- 
poration under the title “The Board of Trustees of the Diocese of Western 
Michigan,” whose powers and duties should be prescribed by the canons and 
resolutions of the Diocese. 

A committee was appointed to make a settlement with the Diocese of 
Michigan of all unadjusted financial matters. The committee presented a 
memorial to the 1875 convention of the Diocese of Michigan asking concurrence 
of that diocese in the arrangement unofficially made by which the assessments 
upon the parishes within the limits of the Diocese of Western Michigan for 
the past conventional year were to be equally divided between the two dioceses; 
that unpaid assessments in the Diocese of Western Michigan be remitted and 
not collected from the parishes; and also, that some equitable division of the 
common Fund for the Support of Aged, Infirm Clergy and the Widows and 
Orphans of the Clergy be made between the two dioceses. The memorial was 
received and acted upon. The request of the committee in relation to assess- 
ments was acceded to and Western Michigan received $248 in satisfaction of 
this claim; the action of the Joint Committee of the two Dioceses concerning 
the support of Missions was concurred in and approved; and $1500 of the 
$6,179.89 of the Fund for Aged and Infirm Clergy and Widows and Orphans 
of Clergy was voted to the Diocese of Western Michigan. 

The tabulation of parochial reports totalled 2626 communicants, 231 
confirmed, 2288 Sunday School teachers and pupils, offering $58,381 and 
the sum of $38,044 in subscriptions to the Episcopal Fund. 

Bishop Gillespie’s first visitation was to Emmanuel Church, Hastings, 
Feb. 25, 1875. From then until May 26th he reached every parish and 
mission but four in the new diocese. When after making himself acquainted 
with his diocese he sat down to evaluate it, necessarily mainly in the terms 
of material strength, he found, according to his computation, fifteen parishes 
nominally self-supporting, fifteen parishes more or less dependent on missionary 
aid, two parishes with no element of Church life, twelve missions under clerical 
charge and four places enjoying some care and service from neighboring 
clergy. When he envisioned the field as a whole he saw a population of 
527,101, grouped in one city of 26,000, one village of over 11,000, one city 
of over 8,000, thirteen places of a population 2,000 to 5,000. This left four 
fifths of the population of the diocese in small villages and rural districts. 
He saw eleven counties without parish or mission. He estimated the ratio of 
communicants to population as 1 to 177, the active clergy as 1 to 18,368 
souls. Long miles of rail stretching from one point of visitation to the next 
made him fear to count the number of places from 500 to 2500 souls, to say 
nothing of hamlets and rural areas where the Church had never raised its 
standard, 
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What philosophy of future ecclesiastical plan and strategy did this situa- 
tion develop in his mind? He saw the over-churching of the larger centers, 
the several little bands struggling for life and growth, in which our mission- 
ary must take his part in the petty contest. He recognized that often the 
Church was not more successful in this atmosphere of competition because 
she held to the Faith and would not trim her practice to the popular mind. 
Granting to others the better showing of figures, it was the Church’s task to 
hold the old ways and to witness to the Faith as She hath received the same. 

That fundamental philosophy he states with immediacy and definiteness: 
“You will bear me witness, that almost the opening of my lips as your 
Diocesan, was the proclamation to the Church that we had inaugurated a 
Missionary Diocese,” and after his preliminary visitations and survey of the 
field he was prepared to repeat this with emphasis. Obviously the means for 
occupying the land were men and money. He was willing to go into every 
village and hamlet in the Diocese as he had opportunity and felt the respon- 
sibility for the oversight of scattered members of the Church, but he recognized 
that such visits could be little more than an inspection of the field and the 
larger interests of the Diocese and a Bishop’s office precluded too much time 
on the wing. By the second year of his administration he made the rule of 
one annual visit to parishes and missions, but which he did not actually ob- 
serve. He could scarcely hope, in a reasonable time, to make the Church heard 
in the hundreds of villages, to say nothing of rural areas or lumber camps. 
However, he sought out the scattered and isolated Church people by means 
of notices published in the newspapers and by small posters in public places 
asking persons attached to the Church to communicate with the Bishop by 
letter or in person that he might extend to them such care as was in his 
power. Some two hundred fifty responded in the course of three years. 

So, as regards the use of men, he formulated two plans. “Our future 
missionary history will be impressive and hopeful as it has the lines of the 
self-sacrificing ministry of the district.” Missionary work in the Diocese must 
be chiefly in the form of a limited itinerancy and places naturally related must 
be united under the same missionary charge. The “Missionary District,” as 
he termed it, must be the form of aggressive work in Church extension and until 
clergymen could be found who were willing to go from place to place they 
would not add field to field. Another possible and hoped-for asset in Church 
extension lay in self-sacrificing efforts of the settled clergy. A missionary 
diocese, he conceived, demanded missionary work as the gift of rectors. He 
asked every rector to bestow such service as he may on a few selected places 
contiguous to his parish. He issued a pastoral to the clergy on this missionary 
work in the vicinity of their parishes. He asked them to hold services in 
the villages and schoolhouses of their districts, making pastoral visits, cir- 
culating tracts and Church papers, catechising the children and providing 
books of instruction, looking up isolated communicants, “and in every way 
in your power to keep the sheep of this fold ‘from straying.’” He was ready 
to accompany the minister to points where there were duties for him. The 
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diocesan Missionary Board authorized grants for the purchase of tracts and 
Prayer Books and the Bishop thought it desirable to furnish the ministers of 
all denominations with a copy of the Prayer Book. The Bishop concluded | 
that with even a small force of clergy nearly all the prominent villages might 
thus be reached and under pastoral care. 

During the years 1875-82 the Church had received a total of one hundred 
thirty-one parishes, missions and points where occasional or sustained 
services give them place on the list. In these years the clergy list of those 
in active service averaged twenty-eight, Bishop, priests and deacons. The high 
point was thirty-two active clergy in 1877-78 and the low mark twenty-five in 
1881-82. This relatively large number of places reached or touched was due 
to the Bishop’s definite missionary policy as stated. He conceived the missionary 
work of the diocese in two departments: one the work generally known as 
such, the work named and paid for as missionary; the other, the work of 
the Bishop and rectors, which lies outside parochial and assigned grounds. 
His stipulation for the missionary was that he should occupy the region about 
him. Of the rector’s missionary duty, he defined it by the term responsibility: 
“no call of vestry, no wording of call, can bind an ambassador of Christ to 
one spot...parochial support and parochial lines are interfering with the 
noblest titles of our calling...And certainly it is not right that the Church 
of Gospel treasure should never enter even to the extent of an occasional 
service, villages and districts that can be reached within a few hours... this 
is our great hope of Church extension.” The response to the Bishop’s plan 
was in part gratifying, as the record of places reached exhibits. The Van 
Buren County Mission under Dr. Schetky was cited as the best approach 
to the venture of what the Bishop termed “Missionary Districts” and he quoted 
it as a model of much of the diocesan missionary operation. In 1877 definite 
assignment of fields outside of cures was made by the Bishop, usually of 
the county of the clergyman’s residence, or townships of the same. No doubt 
it was the Bishop’s earnest insistence upon his missionary ideal that results 
were effected. 

The Bishop’s second plan for Church extension was the appointment of a 
General Missionary. | 

So much for men; next the problems of means. The main dependence 
for the support of the missionary work of the Diocese and the prosecution 
of Church extension was the pledged contribution for diocesan missions from 
the parishes and missions. The amount raised in 1874-75 was $1205. The | 
year 1875-76 saw this amount doubled, $2455.. The General Board of Mis- 
sions gave a grant of $1000 for the year 1875. 

With the declared character as a Missionary Diocese, its life unfolded and 
is traced in the story of parishes and missions and in its corporate capacity. 

The Rev. John Coleman’s rectorship of Trinity, Niles, was brief, termin- 
ating Jan. 4, 1876. The Bishop speaks of him as a zealous missionary in the 
neighboring towns. Jan. 16, 1876, the vestry extended a call to the Rev. Robert 
McMurdy, D.D., LL. D., of Hyde Park, Ill. Dr. McMurdy is the author of a 
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book now out of print, “The History of the Church and Parish of Trinity, 
Niles, Michigan,” from its beginning to the close of his rectorship in 1880. 
He notes the growth of the Church in Niles from three communicants in 1834 
to four hundred sixteen in 1879, and from a parochial population of 
a dozen in 1834 to that of a thousand in 1879, a period of forty-five years. 

The outstanding events of his rectorship were two confirmation classes, 
the first of 308 May 7, 1876, and the second of 191 April 8, 1877. The class 
of 308 was presented four months after Dr. McMurdy’s assumption of the 
rectorship. In the four years of his rectorship he presented 550 candidates 
for confirmation in three classes. An analysis of the first class of 308 shows 
males 128, females 180. These figures are broken down into age groups as 
follows: males over thirty years of age, 50; between the ages of 18 and 30, 
42; between 15 and 18, 18; between 12 and 15, 18. Females: over 30, 73; 
between 18 and 30, 57; between 15 and 18, 32; between 12 and 15, 18. The 
complexion of the class in their ecclesiastical origins was as follows: Methodist, 
70; Presbyterian, 55; Baptist, 30; Congregational, 25; Universalist, 25; 
sceptics and unknown, 25; “Campbellite,” 4; Dunkard, 2; Reformed Episcopal, 
2; Dutch Reformed, 5; Swedenborgians, 5; Reformed Presbyterian, 2; Uni- 
tarian, 7; German Reformed, 3; Roman Catholic, 13; remainder unknown. 
Of the entire number it was stated that only ten were brought up in the Church. 
Of the 550 confirmed during his rectorship 408 remained in the parish, pre- 
sumably in 1880, and of these 25 proved faithless to their vows, twenty more 
never communed, and others communed at intervals. 

The doctor has left a full account of this remarkable class of 308 in 
quotations from Church and secular newspapers. The Diocese of Illinois said 
“The largest confirmation ever held in the American Church, for a parish 
having but one congregation.” The Chicago Journal denominated it “The 
most remarkable confirmation in the United States...There has been nothing 
like it in the history of the Episcopal Church since the time of ‘the great 
awakening,’ as it was called, in Petersburg, Va., under Bishop Cobbs, and that 
only approximated the case of Niles.” 

Of his methods which brought about this signal work The Churchman 
said, “Quiet and well-organized work has been the secret of this result.” The 
Diocese: ‘Under God, it was‘the result of Dr. McMurdy’s patient work for 
three months, without any foreign aid, and without any unusual excitement 
or machinery, faithful work in the Church, and from house to house.” A 
traveling clerical correspondent of The Episcopal Register passing through 
Niles found answers in Dr. McMurdy’s personality, untiring pastoral labors 
and habitual industry, his wide contacts with all ages and classes of people, 
his “chancel talks,” additional to the sermon. It was stated that every in- 
dividual candidate in the class with one or two exceptions had been personally 
instructed. 

Of the confirmation scene itself The Churchman said: “There was no 
sermon, and before the hymn could be given out, the candidates, many with 
streaming eyes, approached the chancel rail and there stood or knelt during 
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the whole two hours the confirmation service lasted. Several fainted, but 
having recovered, refused to depart until they had received the Apostolic 
Rite. Others having come from sick rooms reclined in the vestry room until in 
their turn they could confess Christ.” The parish historian of Niles writes: 
“T had a sister, an uncle and a cousin confirmed in that class and was present 
myself. It was a wonderful sight, gray haired men and women, those in the 
prime of life, young people and children. There are several persons living 
who were in that large class . . . Many roamed away of course, but some of 
the best Churchmen we had were members of that class.” 


With this impetus the communicant list rose from 155 in 1874-75 to 341 
in 1875-76 and to 471 in 1876-77 and dropped to 296 in 1881-82. Dr. McMurdy 
resigned Jan. 1, 1880. During his rectorship three thousand dollars was 
paid on the church debts. 


The Rev. Colin C. Tate succeeded Dr. McMurdy, the date of his call 
being said to be Nov. 29, 1879. The floating debt of sixteen hundred dollars 
was reduced to six hundred dollars by 1880, and repairs and improvements 
were made on the rectory. | . 

The story of St. Mark’s, Grand 
Rapids, for the years 1875-82 is one of 
embarrassment in the burden of debt 
and its final extinguishment. Col. Cal- 
kins says that the accumulation of this 
debt of $22,000, including a mortgage 
of $4,000 on the rectory, was incurred 
during an era of high prices, the dying 
out of the enthusiasm incident to the 
improvement and re-occupancy of the 
church and the existing financial de- 
pression throughout the land in the 
°70’s. The low years financially were 
1878-80, when receipts for parochial 
purposes shrank from $14,757 in 1874- 
75 to $7796 in 1878-79 and $7014 in 
1879-80. But the incubus of debt was 
not suffered to remain on the parish. 
The Rev. Spruille Burford was called 
to the rectorship and entered upon his 
duties on the Second Sunday in Advent, 


alee ee Bei atic "> 1880. “He at once declared war against 
pies Ricis Bete G the church debt,” says Col. Calkins, 


TRINITY, GRAND LEDGE . : 
‘and by the vigorous earnestness which 


he threw into the cause and the liberal 
aid which his own purse contributed (in the sum of $3500) he enlisted the 
heart, hand and pocket book of every member of the congregation.” It must 
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have been a blitzkrieg, for by June first of 1881 the sum of $22,540 was 
reported “paid on indebtedness.” 

St. Mark’s had attained stature by 1874 with a communicant list of 660 
and forty-six teachers and 410 pupils in the two Sunday Schools. The total 
value of its property was $100,000, represented by the church, $60,000, 
chapel and school house, $10,000, rectory, $12,000, other property $18,000. 
In March, 1876, was recorded the opening of the fifth mission Sunday 
School in the city and on March 12th of the same year the sixth mission Sun- 
day School was opened. The Woman’s Auxiliary had two hundred fifty 
members, the Parish Missionary Society one hundred twenty, the Industrial 
Band thirty and the Young Men’s Association thirty members. 

Dr. Earp’s rectorship was ended by his resignation on Easter, 1877, and 
he was succeeded in April, 1877, by the Rev. George D. E. Mortimer. 

In 1880 the Rev. A. W. Mann, missionary to deaf mutes, began work in 
the Diocese. He held services at Grand Rapids and Albion and the Bishop 
gladly recognized him as missionary to this peculiar class within the Diocese 
and the diocesan Board of Missions made him an annual grant. On Mar. 
23rd a service was held in St. Mark’s and one deaf mute confirmed. The 
service at Albion was a combined service, at which the rector baptized an 
infant and an adult and the Rev. Mr. Mann interpreted. July 8, 1881, six 
deaf mutes. were confirmed at Albion and four baptized. The services at 
Albion were attended by deaf mutes from Albion, Springport, Tekonsha, 
Homer and Mosherville and mute residents from Coopersville, Byron Center, 
Dorr and other points attended the Grand Rapids services. In 1880 the Rev. 
Dr. Gallaudet assisted by the Rev. C. T. Stout, held service in St. Luke’s, ' 
Kalamazoo. 

In 1881 an assistant minister was appointed to St. Mark’s, the Rev. James 
B. Mead. With this help daily morning and evening services were inaugurated. 
The rectory was sold in 1881 to Mrs. Burford, wife of the rector. 

The report of 1881-82 gives a communicant list of 512. This loss in 
communicant strength from 660 in the year 1873-74 is mainly accounted for by 
the pruning of the list in 1880-81 when one hundred fifty-five names 
were dropped from the roll with the explanation that many could not be 
found. The valuation of church property also showed a decrease in the report 
of 1882 from 1874. In 1874 it was placed at $100,000, in 1882 at $70,000. 
In the 1882 report “chapel and schoolhouse” is reported at half the valuation 
of the 1874 estimate, $5000 instead of $10,000. The rectory, valued at $12,000 
in 1874, had been sold in 1881 and that item was off the list. 

On the first Sunday in Lent, Mar. 6,:1881, Bishop Gillespie instituted 
the Rev. Spruille Burford as rector of St. Mark’s. What made this occasion 
notable was the fact that it was the first institution of a rector in the Diocese. 
Bishop Harris of Michigan preached the sermon. “The novelty of the occasion, 
this the first institution in the Diocese, the large congregations, the noble 
sermons, so ‘meet and right’ for the occasion and the times, the good promise 
in the ability and zeal of the new incumbent of a permanent and prosperous 
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rectorate, made the day one of those in which rough winter mysteriously 
retires, a great rejoicing.” Added to the thankfulness of the day was the good 
news that the fire in Grace Church had been arrested with but slight damage. 

Easter, 1882, was a red letter day in a confirmation class of fifty-seven, 
eight of whom were from the Chapel of the Good Shepherd, The rector hails 
this as the largest class ever confirmed in the history of the Episcopal Church 
in Grand Rapids. It was, but by a narrow margin. A class presented by 
Dr. Cuming April 18, 1858, numbered fifty-six and was noted by Bishop 
McCoskry as the largest class he ever confirmed in any parish in the Diocese 
at one time. 

The years: 1875-82 were for Trinity Church, Marshall, a period of quiet 
parish life, with its tide of prosperity under the Rev. H. B. Whittemore, broken 
in 1879 by economic decline in the city which affected the parish. Mr. 
Whittemore had succeeded Dr. Schetky in October, 1874. The communicant 
list then totalled 160, rose to 194 in 1877-78 and dropped to 142 in 1881-82. 
The Sunday School high tide was in 1875-76 when it enrolled nineteen teachers 
and two hundred one pupils. From that figure it dropped to one hundred 
fourteen pupils in 1878-79 and to ten teachers and ~ fifty-three pupils in 
1881-82. Improvements in the chancel marked the year 1874-75. 

Mr. Whittemore resigned July 1, 1879, and the Rev. J. E. Walton assumed 
the rectorship Nov. 1, 1879. In the six months’ interim the parish was served 
the first month of the vacancy by the Rev. M. S. Woodford and by lay reading 
for three months for the morning service, the Rev. J. T. McGrath of Battle 
Creek officiating in the evening. The rectory fund grew from $1136 in 1874-75 
to $1701 in 1881-82. 

The Convocation of Grand Rapids met in Trinity Church Feb. 23-24, 
1881, and the occasion was signalized by the commemoration of the close of 
the sixth year of Bishop Gillespie’s Episcopate. The services and sermons on 
St. Matthias’ Day had this for their intention and theme and on Thursday 
evening an address to the Bishop from Convocation was presented by the Rev. 
Mr. Burford, speaking for the Convocation committee. The Kalamazoo Con- 
vocation was also represented by the Rev. Mr. Conover. A purse of three 
hundred dollars in gold put teeth in the address. 

The outstanding events in the life of St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo, in the years 
1875-82 were the opening of St. Barnabas’ Chapel and the Church Home. 
These were marks of material progress in the energetic rectorship of the Rev. 
J. F. Conover. But more was the quiet spiritual progress. Bishop Gillespie 
characterized St. Luke’s as “‘very peaceful and full of good works . .. The 
Church in our second largest town in godly unity, is working up to her 
opportunity.” Evidence of that unity was in the joint Lenten services of St. 
Luke’s and St. John’s. In May, 1882, Mr. Conover completed his tenth year 
of service, the longest in the history of the parish to that time, and observed 
it in a retrospect of progress. Communicant strength had risen from one 
hundred sixty-four in 1873-74 to two hundred in 1882. In the ten years 
he had baptized one hundred sixty-eight and had pressented one hundred 
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twenty-five for confirmation. He had held 2543 services, had written 493 
sermons. The total offerings of the ten years was $26,623 and its division into 
objects is creditable: parish purposes, $8277; diocesan objects, $14,946; and 
for calls outside the diocese, $3399. The floating debt of $1770 was extin- 
guished by an Easter offering of $2000 in 1881. The valuation of property 
in 1882 was $17,100. Three women’s societies were active, the venerable 
“Parish Aid Society,” St. Agnes’ Guild and “The Willing Hands.” The first 
branch of the Girls’ Friendly Society in the West was organized in St. Luke’s 
in 1881 with four working associates and six members. 

In 1876 St. Luke’s built and opened for worship St. Barnabas’ Chapel. 
“This is the missionary zeal of the rector of St. Luke’s and some of his 
‘willing’ people,” comments the Bishop. The chapel was located on Jackson 
street, about a mile and a half from St. Luke’s, in a section of the town wholly 
unprovided with a house of worship. The chapel cost complete, land, building 
and furnishings, $1401.75 and seated one hundred fifty persons. T. P. 
Sheldon gave the lot. Money for the chapel was given by a number of people, 
among them David Fisher, T. H. Burns and Henry Brees. Furnishings of 
the chapel were the gift of the ladies of St. Luke’s, and members of the parish 
had a deep interest in the work and contributed time and means and presence 
towards the maintenance of the services, the Sunday Schools and the various 
instrumentalities of social work. The chapel was opened for public worship 
Oct. 22, 1876, by Bishop Gillespie. A regular program of activities was carried 
on with a Sunday School of one hundred two, regular Sunday afternoon 
services, weekday Lenten services, Mothers’ Meetings, and a sewing school. 
During the winter a course of dime lectures and penny readings, with music, 
added to the interest of the chapel work. On Jan. 27, 1878, seven were con- 
firmed, the first fruits of the mission. Further additions were made to the 
plant with a fence and a bell and the grounds planted with trees and shrubbery. 
St. Luke’s Sunday School bore the expense of the chapel Sunday School as 
well as the principal expense incurred in the care of the chapel. The work 
went on steadily and encouragingly and by 1882 there were fifteen communi- 
cants. 

St. Luke’s Church House was opened in November, 1879. Its primary 
intention was for the poor and aged women of the parish but other religious 
bodies supported inmates and it was felt that the Home had been established 
in time to meet a public need. The Home occupied a two story frame house, 
the men of the parish paying the rent. The rector and a Board of eight lady 
managers conducted the institution. Six rooms were furnished by the parish 
and two other rooms were furnished by inmates. 

St. James’, Albion fell upon evil days in the years 1874-79. The Rev. 
Gerret E. Peters had labored faithfully. The Bishop could not see why the 
parish did not flourish; it had reached the maturity of forty years in age: 
the building was well located and attractive, the rector able and earnest and 
influential people were attached to the congregation. His conclusion in the 
premises was “Would that the people would ‘set their affections to the house 
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of their God.’” Mr. Peters was not only active in his own parish but reached 
into the countryside and in the year 1876-77 held nineteen services among 
the farming communities eight and twelve miles from town. Church services 
though new to these people were evidently appreciated for they began to talk 
about paying the elder for preaching to them. Matters came to a head in the 
parish on Oct. 20, 1878, according to the complaint of the rector, when 
services were suspended in consequence of the vestry refusing to provide 
for them after October first. They owed their minister six hundred dollars. 
He offered to resign after a settlement, but was forced to leave Albion, he 
says, penniless. The vestry then proceeded on Apr. 11, 1879, to a resolution 
declaring the rectorship of St. James’ Church vacant on the grounds that 
the Rev. G. E. Peters had abandoned the same. The Bishop met with the 
vestry and parish urging arbitration, but they rejected his judgment and 
adhered to their own. The Bishop therefore under the provisions of Canon 
1V, Section iii, Title II, laid the matter before convention. A committee was 
appointed to advise with the Albion vestry and presented its report at the 
convention of 1880, which report faulted the vestry for loose business manage- 
ment in the affairs of the parish, the course of Mr. Peters in leaving the parish 
deprecated and recommended that he resign trusting to the Christian sentiment 
and generosity of the parish for a settlement. Mr. Peters had resigned July 
15, 1879, but the record is silent as to a financial settlement with the parish. 

The Rev. J. J. Morton was called to the rectorship Nov. 18, 1879, with 
the hope expressed by the Bishop “that if the people will help the new rector 
as he deserves to be helped, the unrest on the one hand and the deadness on 
the other will give way to peaceful life.” In a material sense the hope seemed 
to be realized. The people set to work to make some much needed repairs 
and improvements. A cracked bell, broken windows, only one pinnacle in 
position of the four on the tower, and the building badly needed a coat of 
paint. By the next year the church got a coat of paint, the tower was re- 
modelled and the interior carpeted. This work done, Mr. Morton resigned 
in October, 1881. At that date forty-five communicants were reported, with 
six teachers and fifty-five children in the Sunday School. The Bishop made 
a visitation on Sunday, Dec. 17, 1882: “A Bishop must needs be semper 
paratus. My valise, with robes and sermons, only came to hand on Monday 
morning. A dirty surplice without stole was all the robing closet supplied 
for the Episcopal appearance, but it was all in keeping with the sad estate 
of the parish.” 

The Rey. L. H. Corson continued his services to Christ Church, Homer, 
until 1879. However true the Bishop’s impression of this old parish, “age 
and feebleness are the parish life,” coupled with what he termed a determina- 
tion for dissolution, services were maintained for the eighteen to twenty-six 
communicants. The Rev. J. J. Morton of Albion gave a service every Sunday 
from November, 1879, to August, 1881, and the Rev. J. L. Taylor of Three 
Rivers helped out with four services in 1879. Likewise the Rev. A. Wetherbee 
of St. Paul’s, Grand Rapids, visited them twice in 1881-82. In the parochial 
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report for 1882 the church is valued at $3000. “The church building is really 
not worth as much as the one in Union City ($2100) but the wardens think 
the above is about right.” 


Both Bishop Gillespie and the rector were convinced that the future 
strength and progress of St. John’s, Ionia, were dependent on a new church 
building. The little old chapel, erected in 1842, now venerable in its historic 
uniqueness as the oldest church building in the diocese, was neither attractive 
externally nor comfortable internally. Mr. Clark resigned Mar. 15, 1875, 
after little longer than a year’s rectorship. The Rev. William Brittain’s call 
to Greenville in November, 1876, was contingent upon the parish at Ionia 
uniting with them in securing his services. He gave alternate Sundays to Ionia. 
In five months’ time the Greenville vestry requested his resignation, giving 
reasons they could not raise his salary, and Mr. Brittain removed to Ionia, 
continuing his services at Greenville. At Ionia no salary was pledged him 
and no formal call was extended him. He continued to officiate until Sept. 
21, 1979. 

Dec. 26, 1879, the Rev. Louis Le Grand Noble, A. M., Professor of 
History and the English language and Literature at St. Stephen’s College, 
Annandale, N. Y., and author, became rector of St. John’s. He was a classmate 
and friend of Bishop Gillespie. He died Feb. 6, 1882. His Bishop paid him 
a high tribute: “What higher test of holy faithfulness than the whole-souled 
energy and zeal with which he gave himself to a work that had no name of 
place or power, no comfort of ease of church, or competency, no sympathies for 
his high culture.” Of his intellectual equipment Bishop Gillespie wrote, quoting 
Professor Kedney of Faribault: “Had Mr. Noble been gifted with the philoso- 
phic mind in equal degree with certain poetic powers which he possessed he 
would have been one of the first writers of our time. No author of our age 
had completer domination over language, so far as was required for the 
range of his thoughts. No one can be named more profuse in his imagery 
since Jeremy Taylor wrote, and there are passages in his writings that for 
musical sound have not much that is superior in English literature.” 


The Rev. Mosely Morris, missionary, of Grand Rapids gave services 
on alternate Sundays until the end of August after Mr. Noble’s death. Though 
in poor health his conscientious filling of his appointments inspired a laudatory 
news story in the Ionia Sentinel. He missed the Saturday afternoon train to 
Ionia, set out in the darkness to walk the ties to Ionia and arrived at six 
o’clock on Sunday morning drenched to the skin by a heavy storm en route. 
Warmed, dried and put to bed by a sympathetic parishioner he was ready 
for his appointed service. 

The lamented death of Mr. Noble spurred the parish on to fulfill its 
plan for a new church. On Sept. 4, 1882, the corner stone of the new St. - 
John’s was laid by Bishop Gillespie. Rev. Messrs. Mosely Morris and S. R. 
Burford read the service and both made addresses. The Bishop read the 
history of the parish and the secretary of the vestry read the list of deposits. 
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In 1882 the communicant list stood at fifty-eight with six teachers and thirty- 
five pupils in the Sunday School. 

Bishop Gillespie’s second visitation after his consecration was to St. 
Thomas,’ Battle Creek, on Feb. 26, 1875. His reaction was one of anxiety 
for the parish, vacant since the previous September. The city was growing, 
the various religious bodies were fimly established with imposing edifices, 
and he feared that the heart of a clergyman would fail him in the small and 
shabby church that was the St. Thomas’ of the time. The parish remained 
vacant until Dec. 2, 1877, when the Rev. John T. McGrath was called. During 
1875-76 the Rev. C. A. Foster, LL. D., gave the parish services. 


But like some other parishes St. Thomas’ employed the vacancy in 
material progress, giving the Bishop rejoicing over fears dismissed and 
prayers granted. They went to work with a will to replace the old church, the 
subject of Bishop McCoskry’s many complaints, with a fitting edifice. On 
June 14, 1876, Bishop Gillespie laid the cornerstone. Rev. Messrs. J. F. 
Conover and G. E. Peters assisted in the service, addresses were made by 
the Rev. H. B. Whittemore and the Rev. Dr. McMurdy and the Bishop gave 
an historical sketch of the parish. i 


The old church was torn down in August, 1875, and work on the new 
structure begun. On Sunday, Feb. 10, 1878, it was opened for divine worship. 
The building was of brick with cut stone trimmings, open roof frescoed in 
panels, wainscoat and doors of butternut, pews of black walnut, lighted by 
two coronas and heated by furnaces. It was ninety-two feet in length, forty- 
three in width, transepts twenty-two feet by nine, chancel twenty-two by 
sixteen, tower and spire one hundred twenty feet. The chapel adjoining 
the church, in rear of the chancel, measured forty-six by twenty-two feet. 
There were six stained glass windows in memoriam of John Stuart, Allen 
T. Havens, Sylvester Reed, James Townsend, John K. Lothridge and Nathaniel 
Tapscott. John Stuart and Allen T. Havens were original members of the 
parish and among the builders of the old church. A legacy of nine hundred 
dollars was received from the estate of James Townsend. The Bible Class 
bought a lectern costing $125. The valuation of church and chapel was given 
at $23,000. Christmas, 1880, J. M. Fairchild donated a carved black walnut 
pulpit made by himself. In 1881-82 the spire was erected, completing the 
building. 


The church having been completed free of all incumbrance, it was con- 
secrated Feb. 27, 1878, “a high day for us all” as Bishop Gillespie happily 
put it. The Bishop preached the sermon. Clergy present and assisting, besides 
the Bishop and the rector, the Rev. John T. McGrath, were: Rev. Messrs. 
A. Bush and John D. Webster, Detroit; G. E. Peters, Albion; H. J. Cook, 
Coldwater; H. B. Whittemore, Marshall; J. F. Conover, Kalamazoo; Sidney 
R. Beckwith, Grand Rapids; and W. Raymond. Three hundred fifty persons 
attended a banquet following the service and in the evening the day was 
finished with a service and addresses by the visiting clergy. 


THE Rt. Rev. GEorGE DE NORMANDIE GILLESPIE, D.D. 
First Bishop of Western Michigan 
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Ill health of his family closed the rectorship of the Rev. John T. McGrath 
Sept. 21, 1879, a disappointment to the parish and a loss to the diocese, and 
he was succeeded by the Rev. Sidney Corbett, D. D., in March, 1880. During 
his absence abroad until September, 1880, the Rev. Moseley Morris gave 
Sunday services. 

The prosperity of the parish was reflected in a vote of the vestry in April, 
1882, to increase the rector’s salary twenty-five per cent, to be paid monthly. 
In 1882 the Sunday School purchased an organ for the chapel, costing $275. 

Despite Dr. Corbett’s complaint that aggressive Church work was difficult 
because quite a percentage of Battle Creek population was composed of 
“Adventists, Spiritualists, and Free Thinkers,” obviously out of sympathy 
with the Church, the communicant list more than doubled from 1874 to 1882; 
in 1874 seventy-five communicants were reported, in 1882 one hundred seventy 
nine. The Sunday School grew from seventy-one pupils to one hundred in 
that time. Parish receipts nearly trebled, $1,359 in 1874, $3,204 in 1882. 

The Rev. Henry Safford resigned St. Mark’s, Coldwater, in 1874. He was 
succeeded in June, 1875, by the Rev. H. J. Cook whose rectorship of ten years ef- 
fected the building of a chapel and a church. In that time the parish moved stead- 
ily on in spiritual and material progress step by step. The next step was the 
building of the chapel, a small brick building on one side of the new church 
lot on East Chicago Street, in the year 1876-77. The Bishop spoke of it with 
its new robing room as very comfortable, but qualifies the statement by adding 
“but St. Mark’s for age and strength is worthy of a church.” The parish 
seems to have been of one mind with the Bishop for on Sept. 18, 1879, 
anticipating the customary function of cornerstone laying, Bishop Gillespie 
made an address at the “breaking soil for laying the foundations of a new 
church.” The cornerstone of the new edifice was laid April 7, 1880 by the 
Bishop. The function was coincident with the Semi-Annual Missionary Meeting 
which convened at Coldwater. Clergy of the diocese present were, besides 
Bishop and rector, Rev. Messrs. Schetky, Paw Paw; Conover, St. Luke’s, Kala- 
mazoo; Stout, St.° John’s, Kalamazoo; Mortimer, St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids; 
Ward, Grace, Grand Rapids; Bancroft, Hastings; Woodford, Grand Haven; 
Tate, Niles; Morton, Albion; Huson, non-parochial, Coldwater; Morris, Grand 
Rapids and Babcock, St. Paul’s, Grand Rapids. Addresses were made by the 
Bishop and the Rev. J. F. Conover and the rector read a history of the parish. 

The building was contracted at the sum of $8,800. It was of pressed brick, 
red and white, cut stone trimmings and slate roof. On the first Sunday in 
August, 1881, the church was opened for worship and the first service held in 
it. Over one hundred persons made communions. Record is made of five 
stained glass windows placed in the new church, three of them memorials. 
One of these was given by the Hon. C. D. Randall and family friends and was in 
memory of Mrs. Olivia Flynn, a member of the Chase family of Vermont and 
a near relative of Bishop Chase. In 1881 a lady of the parish at the suggestion 
of the rector raised money for the purchase of a new Communion service of 
quadruple plate. The old set was reported as much worn. The carved wood 
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altar was the gift of Mrs. Parkhurst in memory of her son William. Jan. 2, 
1882, the Bishop said an office for “Benediction of a Dwelling.” A liberal 
minded parishioner had built a house for the rector’s use and the generosity 
of this Churchman warranted a benediction as well as the residence. In June, 
1882, the rector reviewed his seven years’ work. In that time he had celebrated 
one hundred two baptisms, seventy-five had been confirmed and the com- 
municant list had grown from one hundred fourteen in 1874 to one hundred 
thirty-four in 1882. Church property was valued at $26,000 on which there 
was an indebtedness between two and three thousand dollars. 


The Rev. Moseley Morris relinquished charge of St. Mark’s, Paw Paw, 
in 1874. The Rev. Darius Barker, former pastor of the parish, again took 
charge of St. Mark’s until Dec. 15, 1877. He was then advanced in age and 
during the last six months of his incumbency his feeble condition rendered 
him unable to officiate regularly, but the services were maintained by the 
lay reader, Alfred A. Scott. It speaks well for the people for the consideration 
and respect they evidenced for their aged pastor. But despite his handicap of 
age and feebleness, it was during his rectorship that St. Mark’s finally entered 
into its long-deferred hope of a church building. A lot was secured in 1875 
and on April 25th of that year, St. Mark’s Day, Bishop Gillispie laid the 
cornerstone of the church, “an event for which there has been ‘long patience, 
and is now ‘great joy,” the Bishop commented. 


Dec: 5th, 1876, the Bishop officiated at the last service in the room in 
Father Barker’s house, which chamber had so long served as the mission 
chapel. The next morning, Dec. 6th, the new church was consecrated. The 
Rev. Wyllys Hall of Ann Arbor preached the sermon and in the evening a 
missionary service was held. Clergy from neighboring parishes joined with 
Bishop, rector and people to witness the happy issue of long struggle ie 
sacrifice. 


The Rev. George P. Schetky, D. D., immediately succeeded Mr. Barker 
on Dec. 15, 1877. There being no parish register in existence, he says, one 
of his first acts was to secure one, in which he recorded all official acts and 
other data from the organization of the parish in 1851, so far as information 
could be obtained from memoranda by the late rector and reminiscences of 
the older members of the parish and by correspondence. The Sunday School 
children presented a font and a furnace. The ladies of St. Mark’s Literary 
Union liquidated the debt upon the carpet and the stove and turned their 
attention to providing cushions for the pews. The “Ladies’ Missionary and 
Church Aid Society” was organized. The activities of Paw Paw parish 
children were seconded by the children of St. Andrew’s Church, Harlem, 
through whose rector, the Rev. Samuel Earp, they presented to St. Mark’s 
a communion set. Dr. Schetky did not limit his services to his new church 
but sought out the people in their homes with “Cottage Services” and “Bible 
Readings” during Lent. 
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July 15, 1882, the foundation stone of a bell tower was laid. The contents 
of the box placed therein were a Bible, a Prayer Book, Journal of the Diocesan 
Convention of 1881, the Church Helper for June and July, 1881, copies of 
the village papers for the current week and a paper containing the names 
of the donors of the memorial bell. The bell was donated by friends of Dr. 
Schetky in the east in memory of his daughter Madge who died in January, 
1880. The tower was erected by citizens of Paw Paw and the bell was placed 
in position July 20th. It was rung for the first time July 23rd, 1882, the 
Seventh Sunday after Trinity, which was the twenty-ninth anniversary of 
Dr. Schetky’s ordination to the priesthood. 


Dr. Schetky was taken sick in the early part of 1882 and resigned the 
parish in the summer and died in Philadelphia Nov. 19, 1882. He was born 
in Philadelphia and was one of the early members of Nashotah House 
in 1844-51. He was ordained deacon by Bishop Kemper June 15, 1851, 
and priest by the same Bishop July 26, 1853. His doctorate was granted by 
La Grange University, Kentucky. He came to Michigan in 1869 as rector of 
St. Mark’s, Coldwater, and successfully served Marshall, Bay City, and Paw 
Paw. He was ever a missionary and thus true to the traditions of his ordi- 
nation by, Jackson Kemper, the first missionary Bishop of the Church. Bishop 
Gillespie paid him high tribute: “He would have illustrated ‘the Parson 
Catechizing’ in George Herbert’s Country Parson. He was a priestly man in 
his thought, his humble thought, and so in his bearing. He was a Churchman 
born and bred. He held the whole Church in his heart.” Dr. Schetky was an 
active member of the Masonic order and gave a lecture in South Haven in 
1880 in defense of the principles of the organization. The sash and Masonic 
apron which he wore on the occasion had a history. They were presented to 
the Doctor in Louisville, Ky., in 1854 and were worn by him while acting 
as chaplain at the ceremonies of the reception of the remains of a Masonic 
brother, Dr. E. K. Kane, the arctic explorer, and again in Memphis, Tenn., in 
1858, when as chaplain of the order he assisted at the laying of the foundation 
stone of the monument to Gen. Andrew Jackson. 


During Dr. Schetky’s illness and after his resignation the Rev. Darius 
Barker officiated, with the General Missionary in charge in the fall of 1882. 
Father Barker made his home in Paw Paw. He was born in Unity, N. H., 
March 10, 1805. He entered the Methodist ministry and served ten years. He 
sought Holy Orders in the Church and was ordained deacon by Bishop Gris- 
wold in 1832 and spent his early ministry in New Hampshire and Vermont. 
He came to Michigan in 1841 and his last active work was rector at Paw 
Paw in 1876. He was a transparent character of sincerity, kindness and charity. 
It was said of him “Born in Unity, he held the faith in unity of Spirit; ordained 
at Salem, the city of peace, there was peace in his life and death.” He died 
at Olivet, Mich., May 29, 1892, at the age of eighty-seven, and is buried at 
Paw Paw. The communicant list grew from twenty-nine in 1874 to forty-one 
in 1882, with a Sunday School of three teachers and forty pupils. 
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The report of the Rev. Moseley Morris of Grand Rapids of Christ Church, 
Plainfield, in 1874-75 was not encouraging: “Plainfield is a name, the bare 
mention of which has for some time caused little pride, to say the least, in 
the hearts of Church people, both clerical and lay. The place is deserted and 
the church building stands a lonely object on the landscape. The question is, 
shall we allow this House of God, a consecrated church, a church within ten 
miles of Grand Rapids, to be unused and go to decay and ruin? For the 
present it is some relief to know that a service is held there, with a sermon, 
once in four weeks. The Bishop visited Plainfield three times in 1875. On 
his visitation April 2, 1875, he reported that the church was unfinished and 
dilapidated. He went again in September and preached at a Harvest Home 
festival in December, and noted that appeal after appeal had been made 
in vain to the Plainfield people to spend a few dollars in making their church 
habitable. In 1877 he gave up and decided that Plainfield was an extinct 
parish and too lukewarm to be worthy to be called a mission, and the conven- 
tion of 1878 declared it an extinct parish. 

The Bishop visited them again Nov. 4, 1877, and on July 17, 1881, when 
he stated that the church was becoming more and more~a ruin, but there was 
no poetry about it. There were but two communicants left and services had 
entirely ceased. The effort was to be concentrated at Rockford and to gather 
there the Churchmen of Courtland and Plainfield. 

In his first series of visitations, Bishop Gillespie visited Grace Church, 
Lyons, and had services in the Baptist church. He saw little hope of resuscitat- 
ing the parish but the Rev. J. W. Clark of Ionia would extend such care over 
Church interests as might be needed. However, he did not entirely abandon 
the place. He visited it in November, 1875, March, 1878, and in March, 1881. 
“This is old ground and the associations are not agreeable,” he lamented, 
“the old church once ours is decaying and deserted and so the old parish lives 
only in sad remembrance.” The convention of 1878 declared it an extinct 
parish. Rev. Mr. Noble reported eleven communicants there in 1879-80. He 
held an occasional weekday service in 1880-81. In the year 1879-80 the Com- 
mittee on the State of the Church has this note on the activities of the Trustees 
of the Association: “they have recovered quite a sum of money resulting from 
a sale of Church property at Lyons many years ago,” but fail to give any 
details of the transaction. In the report of the Trustees of the Association 
for the year 1876-77 there is a note, “cash received from D. B. Lyon of Ripon, 
Wis., for benefit of the Church at Lyons, $120.” 

The Church of the Good Shepherd, Allegan, enjoyed a season of quiet 
prosperity during the years 1874-82 under the long rectorship of the Rev. 
Walter Scott who took charge May 9, 1875, and resigned July 7, 1881. During 
his time the communicant list rose from sixty-seven in 1874 to ninety in 1881, 
the Sunday School from forty to eighty-seven and the average of parish 
receipts was over $1,500. The parish report of 1876-77 notes a parochial 
endowment of $250. Bishop Gillespie held a mission in March, 1881, and 
the seventh annual diocesan convention met in Allegan in 1881. Mr. Scott’s 
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resignation was regretted by parish and Bishop alike and the vestry passed 
resolutions of sincere regret upon it. The parish gave him a reception and 
presented him with a silver tea service. 

He was succeeded Nov. 1, 1881, by the Rev. D. D. Chapin and the outlook 
was quite cheering, taking material form in a new carpet, a new furnace, a bell, 
and hopes for a new organ. The Meneely bell, weighing 1123 pounds, was 
rung for the first time on Palm Sunday, 1882. “Allegan has restored the 
music in its bell tower,” wrote the Bishop, “‘and the most sensitive minds can- 
not detect the breathing of debt.” Thus aroused to good works, the rector 
informed the parish that he wished one of two substantial objectives to be 
attained the coming year, a new organ or a rectory. They took the hint, he 
says, and while he was away on his vacation bought a house for a parsonage. 
The price was $1,500 and they raised the money. The rector moved in and 
began housekeeping in October, 1882. Other building operations included 
horse sheds. 

Trinity, Saranac, fell upon evil days. In January, 1875, the Rev. Lewis 
L. Rogers took charge until August, 1876, and gave services every other Sun- 
day. He lived at Fentonville and also had charge of Lowell. In the years 
1874-76 fifty-five communicants were reported with a Sunday School of ten 
teachers and some sixty pupils. But in 1876-77 twelve communicants removed 
and the rector dropped eleven as they took no interest in the Church. 1877-78 
only fifteen communicants were reported. The Rev. M. C. Brittain gave week- 
day services in 1878-79 but did not find adequate cooperation and discon- 
tinued them. In 1879-80 the Bishop reported “The rector at Ionia is giving 
services but gratuitous as they are, the gratitude of interest is not what we 
might expect.” He further characterized Saranac: “Saranac is just past the 
first score of age, is yet prematurely old in listlessness to every call, feebleness 
for every movement.” In 1882 the General Missionary took it under his charge 
and the gratitude of interest that the Bishop did not find was expressed and 
manifested by substantial congregations. 

The Rev. Dr. Foster resigned St. John’s, Kalamazoo, Oct. 1, 1875, and 
was succeeded by the Rev. Robert H. Paine whose brief rectorship covered 
one year from Dec, 17, 1876, to December, 1877. The Rev. Charles T. Stout 
was called April 14, 1878. 


Mr. Stout’s rectorship saw a steady growth in the communicant strength, 
the Sunday School and parish receipts. Christmas, 1881, was a happy day 
for the parish. The Bishop spent the day with them and an offering of $650 
was made on the parsonage debt reducing it to $1,525. In fact, they esteemed 
that day as a turning point in their history, the parish congratulating itself 
that its prosperity had not been so great since the first years of its organiza- 
tion. For several years previous to 1881 they “barely held body and soul 
together.” In 1882 one hundred thirty communicants were reported, a Sunday 
School of eleven teachers and ninety pupils, parish receipts $2375 and property 
valuation of church, $12,000 and rectory, $3,000. 
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Aside from the Bishop’s visitations in 1875 and 1877 and four services 
from the Rev. H. P. Higginson in the latter year, St. Paul’s, Courtland, was 
dormant. In 1875 the Bishop saw no disposition to build a church after 
twenty years’ organization. Officiating July 17, 1881, in the Methodist church, 
he recalled that a goodly sum had been subscribed in years past by Church 
people when they talked of a building and did nothing, he says, because it 
could not be here and elsewhere, and the money was given to the Methodists — 
who could and did agree. A window in the Methodist church with the names 
of the Rev. R. Wood and others was the sole relic of thwarted effort. The 
Bishop included Courtland with Plainfield as an extinct parish and too luke- 
warm to be called a mission and the convention of 1878 declared the parish 
extinct. 


Trinity Church, Three Rivers, rallied its energies in a notable manner 
in 1875. The heavy debt on the church building which had been overshadowing 
the parish was entirely lifted by an Easter offering of $2,421 in that year. Not 
only that, they had $250 balance to be used for the erection of a tower. Services 
were well attended, the communicant list rose to sixty-one and there was a 
Sunday School with six teachers and thirty-four pupils. The Bishop held 
services on the Ember Days in May, assisted by the Rev. G. E. Peters and the 
Rev. L. D. Ferguson. In 1875-76 the tower was completed at a cost of $700 
and the valuation of the building was placed at $7,500. The Rev. M. Erastus 
Buck, deacon, who was appointed in 1874, was ordained to the priesthood 
in his own church on May 23, 1875, and resigned in October, 1876. 


From that time another season of depression settled upon the parish. It 
remained vacant save in the year 1879-80 when it was joined with Union 
City under the Rev. John L. Taylor. The Kalamazoo Convocation met at 
Three Rivers that year and the Bishop hoped that the meeting would help the 
resuscitation of the parish. The Rev. V. Spalding held services in 1876-77 
and in 1877-78, the latter in the home of the senior warden. In 1878-79 the 
Rev. M. C. Stanley of the Diocese of Indiana officiated for several months. 
The communicant list dropped from sixty-one to thirty-nine, the Sunday School 
was discontinued and the parish receipts established a new low in the sum 
of $1.00 in 1881-82. The only record for 1881-82 was one service by the 
Rev. A. Wetherbee of St. Paul’s, Grand Rapids, the demolishment of the 
windows in the church and the leasing of the building by the Baptists without 
approval of the Bishop. 


The first visitation made by Bishop Gillespie after his consecration was 
to Emmanuel Church, Hastings. The rector, Mr. Bancroft, was an old friend 
and the Bishop expressed his satisfaction with the record of peaceful properous 
life of the parish. The next year the Bishop’s visitation was in celebration of 
the tenth anniversary of the rector. Bishop Gillespie held a mission in March, 
1882, one feature of which was visits with devotions in every home in the 
parish. As in the past, the years brought quiet but steady growth to the 
parish. The communicant list grew from sixty-nine in 1874 to eighty-four in 
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1882, the Sunday School doubled in size to eleven teachers and eighty-six pupils 
and parish receipts maintained an average of $1300 annually. 

The record of Grace Church, Union City, in the years 1874-82 is that 
of activity of the lay people. The parish remained vacant after the resignation 
of the Rev. Mr. Huson in 1873, which vacancy was broken only by the brief 
rectorship of the Rev. John L. Taylor from Mar. 24, 1879 to Nov. 1, 1880. 
He gave services every third Sunday. The Rev. E. W. Flower officiated on alter- 
nate Friday nights in 1881. The notable mark of these years was the uninter- 
rupted services of a lay reader. History does not record his name, but the 
record of faithfulness and devotion of this unknown soldier of the Church 
in the old days in the now defunct parish remains an inspiration and example 
to that useful order. In 1882, Henry F. Ewers, M.D., reported as lay reader 
holding fifty-one services in the year. Perhaps this is the lay reader previously 
unnamed. In 1874-75 the lay reader held cottage services in addition to the 
services in the church. A Sunday School of ten to twenty pupils was kept up 
by the teachers until 1879. In 1877 an organ was purchased for $200. The 
Rev. A. Wetherbee took charge June 8, 1882. The communicant list was four- 
teen in that year. The church was valued at $2100. 

St. John’s, Grand Haven, suffered a communicant loss of thirty-six in the 
years 1874-82, but the loss did not stop material advance and, with fifty-one 
communicant strength in 1882, its parish receipts were nearly double that of 
1874 with eighty-seven communicants. In that time, also, its Sunday School 
nearly doubled in strength, from eight teachers and fifty pupils in 1874 to twelve 
teachers and ninety-four pupils in 1882. The material addition in this period 
included the building of a recess chancel in 1879 and paying for it, a nine 
hundred pound Meneely bell ensconced in the tower in 1880, and in 1881 
providing new chancel furniture and chancel rail, and a large organ placed 
in a transept erected for the purpose. The rectory debt was cut in half, from 
$1500 in 1874 to $750 in 1880. The Rev. William Stowe was rector from 
May, 1874, to Apr. 22, 1878, the Rev. Sidney Woodford succeeding Oct. 3, 1878 
lay services being held during the vacancy. 


St. Paul’s, Mendon, had two years of prosperity from 1874 to 1876, when 
misfortune befell the parish. It was a case of extravagant building with con- 
sequent insupportable debt on a small congregation, operating to discourage- 
ment of priest and people. The Rev. L. D. Ferguson was rector from Mar. 
10, 1875, to June 7, 1876. He was succeeded Apr. 30, 1877, by the Rev. A. 
E. Bishop who stayed some four months until Sept. 16, 1877. In 1879-80 
the Rev. M. C. Stanley of the Diocese of Indiana officiated to Nov. 2, 1880. 

The church building cost $7000. At the time of its completion there was 
a debt of $3634.89. In 1878 the church property was mortgaged to Lewis and 
Van Ness for $3500, the amount of their claim against the parish for the con- 
struction of the building. In 1879 Lewis & Van Ness were granted the privilege 
of renting the church to the “Christian Society,” for one year, the rental to 
be applied on their claim against the property. Use of the church for Sunday 
School and funerals was reserved by the parish. In 1880 by unanimous vote 
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of the parish meeting the vestry was instructed to “convey by deed the real 
estate of the parish to Lewis & Van Ness, holding the mortgage on the property, 
with the proviso that none of the personal property be included in this transfer 
and that two thirds of the original cost of the bell should be refunded to the 
vestry when Lewis & Van Ness should deed away the property. That Lewis 
& Van Ness be required to give a receipt in full for their claim against the 
parish.” The same year the Baptist church was rented for Church services at 
an annual rental of twenty-five dollars. 


Bishop Gillespie was distressed at this action and attributed the fault to 
the erection of a too expensive church for the resources of the parish. St. 
Paul’s was dropped from the list of parishes by action of the convention of 
1881. The Rev. Dr. Corbett gave a service in 1882 and reported that the few 
Church families remaining had cast their lot with the Methodists and had 
abandoned the Sunday School. In 1882 Mendon was under charge of the 
General Missionary and evidently the use of the church, owned by private 
individuals, had been donated to the parish. Thirty-three communicants were 
reported and the Sunday School revived with eleven teachers and pupils. 

The Rev. A. W. Snyder’s rectorship 
of St. Paul’s, Muskegon, terminated in 
April, 1876. He left a living parish 
where he found a homeless discouraged 
people. The church was consecrated on 
the First Sunday after Easter, Apr. 4, 
1875, by Bishop Gillespie assisted by 
the Rev. Samuel Earp and the Rev. 
Mosely Morris and the rector. Mr. 
Snyder was succeeded by the Rev. Sid- 
ney H. Woodford, July 1, 1876, to Oct. 
31, 1878. The parish was not so fortun- 
ate in its next rector, the Rev. William 
Fellowes, who took charge Nov. 24, 
1878. He had lately come into the 
Church and his irregularities in the con- 
duct of the services had called forth 
the Bishop’s remonstrances. He resigned 
the parish Apr. 4, 1881, departing from 
the rectorship and the Church in a blaze 
of apostasy in making open renuncia- 
tion of its doctrine, discipline and wor- 
ship and gave proof of the same by con- 

GRACE, GRAND RAPIDS ducting in the Opera House at Muske- 

gon a service for an independent con- 

gregation, alleged to be bound by no creed. This action was premeditated, 

he having given notice in a letter to the Bishop dated Apr. 4th. The Bishop 
promptly suspended him for six months and deposed him Nov. 7, 1881. 
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In 1879 the church building was moved to a location described as where 
it should originally have been built. The result was increased attendance and 
revenue. The Rev. William T. Whitmarsh became rector June 26, 1881. In 
November of that year the new rector was instituted at a service during the 
meeting of the Semi-Annual Missionary Meeting at St. Paul’s. Bishop Gillespie 
held a Lenten mission in 1882. Material improvements that year included 
a porch and a steeple and a chapel, with guild rooms attached, was built on 
the rear of the church. The rector secured the services of a parish missionary 
for the three months of the year who held lay services in various parts of the 
county under the rector’s direction. The year 1881-82 saw the communicant 
list increased to one hundred thirty-eight, the Sunday School had nine teachers 
and ninety-five pupils. The valuation of church, chapel, guild rooms and 
furniture was placed at $7,000. 

Grace Church, Burr Oak, in 1875 was yet in an unfinished condition and 
fast decaying, the Bishop holding his service in the Presbyterian church and 
the Sunday School meeting in a private house. The Bishop commented that 
at every visitation there was talk of doing something with the chapel but his 
return found the only change was that made by wind and weather. The Rev. 
Henry Safford took charge in 1876 with Quincy and reported the services well 
attended, the congregation increasing and the people in good heart. But 
conditions were too hard for even his fine optimism and he left sometime in 
1877. Equally was the Bishop discouraged, “this parish never was.” It was 
declared defunct and dropped from the list of parishes by the convention of 
1881. The Bishop advised that the church lot be deeded to the Trustees of the 
Association in trust, and the windows, which had for years been stored in 
a warehouse and never used, be given to St. John’s, Quincy. 

Hard work, with inadequate support, endured for years, he says, com- 
pelled the Rev. J. Rice Taylor of Holland and Saugatuck to seek rest in the 
east in January, 1875. His return was contingent upon better provision for 
his support by the parish. He had collected at this time two hundred dollars 
for Grace Church, Holland, and All Saints’, Saugatuck. During his absence 
but one service was held, the Bishop’s visitation in May, 1875. 


Financial troubles had developed at Holland. There was a debt of five hun- 
dred dollars on the church when it was completed. Further debt to the amount 
of four hundred dollars for expenses in carrying on church and Sunday School 
accumulated. A mortgage of eight hundred dollars was placed upon the 
property and the Bishop justly complained of another example of building 
beyond parish means and said that as the church had been erected by con- 
tributions from abroad, the expense should not have exceeded the ample means. 
Further claims of $1,186.25 were made on the church and the indebtedness 
was re-financed in 1878 by the Association of the Diocese. They settled in 
full the claims of $1,180.25, the mortgage of $800 was discharged of record, 
and a new bond and mortgage in the amount of $1,200 was executed to the 
Association by Grace Church, authorized by a parish meeting. The $1,200 
was a loan from the Episcopal Fund secured by bond and mortgage on Grace 
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Church. Thus was the parish rescued in its financial difficulties and was now 
in the hands of its friends. 

Mr. Taylor resigned in 1878 and was succeeded by the Rev. E. W. Flower 
Jan. 6, 1879. During the vacancy and at other times in absence of the rector, 
H. C. Matrau, lay reader and junior warden, held services, to whose fidelity 
and zeal the parish was indebted for the continuance of services. Mr. Flower 
resigned Dec. 6, 1880. Inability to rouse the needed interest was assigned 
as the cause of his relinquishing the work. Again lay reader Matrau officiated, 
and the Rev. F. C. Coolbaugh gave voluntary weekday services on alternate 
Sundays in 1881-82. 

On Nov. 5th, 1882, the Rev. J. Rice Taylor again returned to take charge 
of his old parish. In 1882 there were twenty-two communicants, four teachers 
and forty-five pupils in the Sunday School and parish receipts of $127. The 
church valuation was $4,000. 

All Saints’, Saugatuck, was free from a five hundred dollar debt in 1877, 
save sixty dollars due on the organ, claims in unspecified amounts contracted 
during the building of the church having been generously remitted. A bell, 
described as not very costly but serving a good purpose; had been placed in 
the belfry chiefly at the expense of one of the vestry. Another noteworthy 
addition to church furnishings was the gift of a lectern by the rector on 
Easter, 1876. He made it himself. The installation of an altar, credence and 
prayer desk and chancel rail in 1880 marked the completion of the church. 

The Rev. E. W. Flower succeeded Mr. Taylor Jan. 1, 1879, in conjunction 
with Holland. In 1879 the church had been advanced nearly to completion, 
a font, given by Mrs. K. B. Taylor’s Sunday School class, and stained glass 
windows having been installed in Jan.-April, 1880. Mr. Flower resigned 
March 31, 1881, and the Rev. W. H. Sparling took charge April 10th of the 
same year and served until October, 1881. The Rev. Moseley Morris officiated 
on alternate Sundays until August, 1882. The Rev. J. Rice Taylor again 
resumed charge Sept. 3, 1882. In 1882 there were twenty-eight communicants, 
nine teachers and seventy-five pupils in the Sunday School and parish receipts 
$360. The church valuation was $4,000. 

Services were resumed after more than two years’ vacancy at the Church 
of the Redeemer, Whitehall, with the coming of the Rev. Robert Wood, June 
1, 1875, who served until December 12, 1879. Bishop Gillespie characterized 
him as one of the ablest and most energetic of the diocese. The little parish 
grew from twelve communicants in 1874 to thirty-three in 1879. They had 
not been idle during the vacancy but took advantage of it to paint the church 
and put in a new pulpit, chancel rail and lamps. The Rev. Eugene J. Babcock, 
ordained to the priesthood Aug. 15, 1880, took charge of Whitehall the next 
day after his ordination. He evidently resided at first at nearby Montague. 
Two years of quiet but active work strengthened the parish. In 1881-82 its 
parish receipts were $1,112, which for a little band of thirty-seven communicants 
was an admirable record. Mr. Babcock resigned Aug. 16, 1882, to become 
General Missionary of the diocese. The Rev. Richard H. Dennis, deacon, 
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followed him. In 1882 there were thirty-seven communicants, with seven 
teachers and forty-five pupils in the Sunday School. The church was valued 
at $2,500 and was said to be an exact copy of St. Paul’s, Grand Rapids. 

With no house of worship in a town of eight hundred, St. Paul’s, Elk 
Rapids, had acquired a good foothold in the community, and for its com- 
municant roll of thirty-six (in 1875-76) had a respectable financial showing. 
“We still live. This portion of the One, Holy Catholic Church still holds her 
own, wrote the rector in 1879. Good Father Lewis did not confine his min- 
istrations to the land but establishing a tradition for the future seal of the 
diocese he held a service in 1876 on the briny deep on the steamer City of 
Traverse. The Bishop and clergy, assembled for a meeting of the Grand 
Rapids Convocation at Elk Rapids in June, 1878, spent a day on the lake but 
did not emulate Father Lewis, contenting themselves with keeping the Feast 
of St. James the Apostle on the shores of the bay. 

Culminating a long illness, the Rev. Albert C. Lewis passed to his reward 
on March 17, 1881, cut off in the prime of life at the age of forty-five. He 
was born in Harbor Creek, Pa., June 26, 1835. He was a graduate of Nashotah 
House in 1861 and was made deacon May 26, 1861, by Bishop Kemper and 
raised to the priesthood in Trinity Church, Buffalo, N. Y., by Bishop De 
Lancey Aug. 26, 1862. He came to Michigan in 1863 as missionary at Dexter 
from 1863 to 1866, Howell, 1866-69, and became missionary at Elk Rapids 
and rector of St. Paul’s in 1869. “Our brother’s genial spirit had drawn us 
to him, while we esteemed his guileless sincerity, his firm adherence to con- 
victions of his mind and heart, his life as a man and a minister of God,” his 
Bishop writes of him. He was an active missionary and a faithful parish 
priest. The Bishop held a memorial service for him on March 31, 1881, at Elk 
Rapids and business was suspended in the town for the service. 

With the sale of the court house where the congregation worshipped for 
twelve years, St. Paul’s became homeless. They purchased an old schoolhouse 
for three hundred dollars and fitted it up for a chapel. Then they set to work 
on a more fitting place of worship. A lot and a half, valued at seven hundred 
dollars, were donated and they raised in subscription in 1882 eight hundred 
dollars. On Aug. 24th of that year Bishop Gillespie laid the corner stone of 
the new church, assisted by Rev. Messrs. J. S. Large and J. N. Rippey, who 
had officiated in the parish for two months In 1882 there were forty com- 
municants and a Sunday School of nine teachers and eighty-six pupils. The 
valuation of church property was in the chapel, $300. 

, After nearly five years of faithful service the Rev. V. Spalding resigned 
Christ Church, St. Joseph, Jan. 1, 1877, which date marks a period of dis- 
solution of the mission. Mr. Spalding reported an unaccountable falling off in 
attendance on the services and an entire desertion of the Sunday School, which 
condition left him no choice, he says, but to get out of the way and leave the 
field open to the efforts of a more acceptable minister. In 1874-75 it had 
fifty-one communicants and a Sunday School of eight teachers and forty pupils. 
In 1877 there were but thirty-six communicants reported. From then on matters 
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in the parish went from bad to worse. A fire destroyed the communion plate, 
parish books and Sunday School library in 1877. The Rev. A. E. Bishop took 
charge May 27, 1878, but stayed only four months. His salary was not paid 
nor a part of the salary of the previous rector. The Bishop complained that 
after years of missionary aid the parish had taken no steps either to purchase 
a lot or to build a church. He referred the case to convention with the recom- 
mendation that the parish he declared extinct. The convention of 1879 com- 
mittee to whom the matter was referred took the view that the wants of the 
earnest Christian people of St. Joseph could be provided for under the mis- 
sionary canon much better than under a parish organization and their recom- 
mendation to strike Christ Church, St. Joseph, from the list of parishes was 
adopted. The faithful attended services in.Benton Harbor. 

Father Spalding’s active ministry terminated with his charge of St. Joseph. 
He was born in Hyde Park, N. Y., Dec. 30, 1798, His career is interesting. He 
did not enter the ministry until he was fifty years of age and previously had 
been a sceptic in matters of religion. He had been named Voltaire Spalding 
but after he embraced the Christian faith he always avoided the use of his 
first name and invariably signed himself “V. Spalding.” During his earlier 
secular life he was at one time a clerk in the United States Land Office at 
Detroit whence he would be sent out through Michigan Territory with a train 
of pack mules loaded with coin to pay the Indian annuities. He took up a 
large tract of wild land in Ohio in 1840 which was very useful to him after 
he entered the ministry, selling it off by piecemeal to supplement his meager 
support as a minister. At the age of fifty he set himself to the study of the 
original tongues of Holy Scripture and daily thereafter read the lessons in 
the Calendar in the Hebrew and Greek. He was ordered deacon by Bishop 
McCoskry in 1851 and priested at Nashotah by Bishop Kemper in 1852. He 
became an intinerant missionary and later served settled pastorates at Paw 
Paw, Three Rivers and St. Joseph. He was in every sense of the term a 
pioneer missionary and was a typical old-time priest of the Church. He had 
his Prayer Book and the rubrics and his Bible and what more was needed? 
Not for him were the modern innovations in the Church, reminding Bishop 
Gillespie in his preaching style of the Old English divines. He died at the home 
of his son at Sturgis Aug. 28, 1886, in his eighty-eighth year and was buried 
at Three Rivers. 

The Rev. Sidney Beckwith closed a nine years’ rectorship of St. Paul’s 
Memorial Church, Grand Rapids, Feb. 9, 1879. During that time the com- 
municant list was between an enrollment of ninety-three and eighty, with a 
Sunday School between seventy-five and eighty with ten to a dozen teachers. 

In the minutes of an adjourned parish meeting of St. Mark’s, Grand Raipds, 
on April 23, 1879, the report of a committee appointed at the last meeting to 
report upon the resolution offered in regard to St. Paul’s and Grace Church 
was read and accepted and the proper officials were instructed to deed the 
property in question to St. Paul’s. The committee report stated that on Sept. 
15, 1869, A.D. Borden and wife deeded to the Rev. Josiah P. Tustin by 
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warranty deed for $600 a parcel of property described in St. Mark’s vestry 
minutes of May 6, 1879, “the north fifty feet of lot 7 of block 11 of Scribner 
and Turner’s addition to the city of Grand Rapids,” with the further state- 
ment that on June 1, 1870, the Rev. J. P. Tustin and wife conveyed said 
property to St. Mark’s Church by warranty deed. On May 6, 1879, by resolu- 
tion of St. Mark’s vestry, C. F. Sweet was authorized to sign and attach seal 
of the church to a quit claim deed of the above described property to St. 
Paul’s Church. 


The Rev. Eugene J. Babcock, deacon, was appointed in charge Aug. 3, 
1879, and served until Aug. 16, 1880. He was succeeded by the Rev. Artemas 
Wetherbee who took charge Nov. 15, 1880, until June 28, 1882. The Rev. 
E. S. Burford was in temporary charge until 1882. In that year there were 
reported eighty-two communicants, thirteen teachers and one hundred six pupils 
in the Sunday School and the valuation of church property was placed at $6000. 


In 1874-75 St. Paul’s, Greenville, was in possession of a church and 
rectory on the corner of Cass and Clay streets, as before noted, and upon which 
that year the sum of $3000 was expended, with an additional sum of $901 in 
the year 1875-76, the total valuation of church property being placed at $3800 
in the report of that year. 


Some time in 1877, without consultation with the Bishop, the vestry 
decided that they could not keep the church open even half the time, sold the 
church property, and thus far as its action could reach, putting the church out 
of existence. The Bishop took prompt action. He referred the matter to the 
convention of 1878 and the committee thereon characterizing the vestry’s 
course as “discourteous and shameful,” recommended that the parish be 
given a year’s time to repudiate and condemn the action of its vestry in ignoring 
the Bishop. At the convention of 1879 the committee further reporting, found 
that this had not been done and therefore recommended that in accordance 
with Canon III, Section 2, and Section 3 of Article VI of the Constitution, 
that St. Paul’s, Greenville, be dropped from the list of parishes, “it appearing,” 
they reported, “that the needs and desires of the earnest Church people could 
best be ministered to by a Mission organization.” 


The earnest folk in Greenville undismayed by this major disaster, rallied. 
Mr. Woodford’s rectorship had terminated by resignation July 1, 1876. On 
the 12th of November, 1876, the Rev. William Brittain, having held a service 
at Greenville, was invited to take charge of the parish at a salary of four 
hundred dollars per annum, with the proviso that the parish at Ionia would 
unite with them in securing his services. The arrangement, though not on an 
official basis on the part of Ionia, continued until April of 1877 when the 
Greenville vestry requested Mr. Brittain to resign on the ground that they could 
not raise the salary. Mr. Brittain resigned June 12, 1877. Responsible people 
kept up the Sunday School in the vacancy, and, attempting to come back, were 
making efforts to secure a lot and had raised five hundred dollars toward its 
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purchase. The Rev. William H. Sparling, deacon, was appointed in charge 
Nov. 6, 1879, and held- his services in a hall. 

Under Mr. Sparling’s energetic administration the Greenville parish again 
found a church home, the present building. They bought the old Congrega- 
tional church, with the venerable pipe organ which is still in use, for $1600 
and moved the building to the present site of the church. On Sept. 15, 1880, 
Mr. Sparling, who had earned a good degree in his labors at Greenville and 
had used so well the office of a deacon, was raised to the priesthood in his 
own church. The function was coincident with a meeting of the Grand Rapids 
Convocation. The candidate was presented by the Rev. J. P. Prichard and the 
sermon was preached by the Rev. L. L. Noble. The parish was happy in its 
new home and rejoiced that through the providence of God it had been raised 
from its low estate. 

The Rev. E. W. Flower took charge Apr. 3, 1881, and St. Paul’s was 
organized as a mission Oct. 12th of that year. The Bishop noted that it was 
cheering to see the work of recovery, that he always found some improvement, 
instancing in 1882 a stone foundation under the church and a font within. 
In 1882 thirty-three communicants were reported; nine teachers and fifty-one 
pupils in the Sunday School, and parish receipts of $742. 


The years 1874-82 for St. Andrew’s, Big Rapids, were marked by the 
fluctuations in the communicant roll, the Sunday School and parish receipts 
common to all parishes. There were fifty-four communicants in 1874 and 
sixty-three in 1882. The Sunday School was well staffed with teachers, having 
from eleven to thirteen. Enrollment of pupils had a high mark in 1878 with 
ninety-seven and fifty-seven in 1882. 


During the vacancy the Rev. Sidney Beckwith, former rector, prepared 
a class of six for confirmation. The Rev. Joseph S. Large took charge May 
30, 1875, and remained until March, 1879. The Semi-Annual Missionary 
Meeting met in St. Andrew’s in 1878, the first time it had been that far north. 
Having accumulated a debt of five hundred dollars the parish chose to remain 
vacant to pay it off. They paid up their debts and called the Rev. R. Noyes 
Avery Nov. 1, 1880. During the vacancy the Rev. P. Auguste Almquist, mis- 
sionary to the Swedes, gave some services and Prof. W. W. Walton officiated 
as lay reader. In April, 1881, Bishop Gillespie held a mission with the result 
of the strengthening of the parish. On the Third Sunday in Lent, 1882, the 
service of benediction of an altar, altar cross and vases was held, the rector 
preaching a memorial sermon. These were given by Mr. and Mrs. G. F. Stearns 
in memory of their daughter Carrie. The altar was of the early Norman style, 
built of black walnut, with illuminations in scarlet and gold. Mr. Avery 
resigned Nov. 12, 1882. After his departure the wardens complained that the 
rector had made no entries of his official acts in the parish register, nor had 
he filed any records of his marriages with the county clerk. It is heartening 
to note that wardens have a sense of responsibility for parish registers and 
parish records. There were fifty-four communicants in 1874 and sixty-three in 
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1882, and the Sunday School was well staffed with eleven teachers in the 
latter year, with fifty-seven pupils. For some unexplained reason the valua- 
tion of Church property steadily shrunk. In 1878 the church building was 
valued at $6000, in 1879 at $4000 and in 1882 at $3000. 


The events of the years 1874-82 were of importance in Grace Church, 
Ludington: the close of the long rectorship of the Rev. J. B. Prichard, the 
consecration of the first church building, its destruction by fire and rebuilding. 
The Rev. Joseph B. Prichard was the founder of Grace Church, who held his 
first service May 28, 1872. There were then three communicants. Lots were 
secured and a parsonage built. The close of his rectorship Dec. 16, 1881, saw 
thirty-nine communicants and the church free from debt. The windows placed 
in the church were from St. Andrew’s, Ann Arbor. 


Grace Church was consecrated Oct. 13, 1875, by Bishop Gillespie who 
preached the sermon. Seven clergy were present, it being a meeting of the 
Grand Rapids Convocation. But the people were not to enjoy their church 
long. June 11, 1881, fire nearly destroyed the town and the church, rectory 
and rector’s household goods went up in flame. The rector was left homeless 
and the people churchless. Only organ, chandeliers, bell and altar cloth were 
salvaged. “My surplice is burned up,” the stricken rector wrote. The church 
was insured for $1900 and the rector’s household goods for $400. Contribu- 
tions for the loss were received from the outside and work on rebuilding the 
church was started at once. Aug. 29, 1881, Bishop Gillespie laid the corner- 
stone of the new building on the site of the old one, the building fronting 
another street. Work was held up by winter weather but by July, 1882, the 
church was enclosed. Construction, however, dragged on for some years. Its 
cost was estimated at $3500. The rectory was not rebuilt. Services were held 
in the Masonic hall and the General Missionary took charge during the vacancy. 
In 1882 thirty-five communicants were reported with a Sunday School of 
seven teachers and forty-seven pupils. 


Analyzing the continuity of effort and the gains and losses in parishes, 
missions and preaching stations from 1832 to 1882, as evident in the period 
1874-82, the results on the whole are encouraging. 

Of the stations of the pioneer period, 1832-42, which had not become 
parishes, none attained that status in the years 1874-82. Two acquired sufficient 
strength to become organized missions, Eaton Rapids and Quincy. Ada, 
Berrien, Clarendon, Eckford, Grandville, Marengo, Mottville and White Pigeon 
had no attention. Of the others, Bertrand had a visit and a service by the 
Rev. John Coleman of Niles in 1874-75. Bishop Gillespie made an effort to 
regain lost ground in the southwestern part of the diocese and gave a service 
at Cassopolis Oct. 18, 1875, but feared the ground would scarcely be regained 
after years of neglect. He visited Centerville twice, in November, 1876, calling 
to peoples’ mind that the Church was once not so much a stranger, and in 
December, 1877, when he celebrated Holy Communion in a private house 
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and preached in the Methodist church. Constantine, one of the early parishes 
long since defunct, had two services by the Rev. M. Erastus Buck of Three 
Rivers in the Lutheran church. He reported ten communicants in the town, 
large congregations and a feeling of animosity towards the Church as strong 
as in former days. The Bishop visited the place in March, 1877, and the Rev. 
John L. Taylor of Three Rivers gave three services in 1879-80. Likewise, 
Edwardsburg, ancient pioneer parish extinct, had a service in 1875 by the 
Bishop in his exploring tour of the extreme southwestern part of the diocese 
and he inferred Rev. Mr. Coleman’s services at that place. In 1877-78 the 
Rev. A. T. Perkins of South Bend, Ind., gave weekly services and the Bishop 
made another visit in November of 1878. The Rev. Colin C. Tate of Niles 
officiated at Edwardsburg in 1881. 


The story of Eaton Rapids in the years 1874-82 is that of a small mission 
not strong enough to survive the removal of a half dozen communicants. At ~ 
best, in 1874, they numbered only fourteen. But with commendable zeal 
they went ahead and built a chapel. Eaton Rapids is listed in the journal of 
1875 as St. Matthias’ Mission though the organization as a mission is stated 
to be Aug. 22, 1876. The missionary solicited and secured five hundred dollars 
in outside aid for the purchase of a lot in 1875, in which enterprise the Bishop 
stated he had his confidence and sympathy. Another lot valued at two hundred 
dollars was an individual gift. $1150 was raised for the erection of the chapel 
and it was in use in March, 1876, on the Bishop’s visitation, and he cited it 
as an example to missions much longer established and yet without a home. 
By 1877 the church was completed with a small debt of fifty-five dollars and 
the missionary moved to Charlotte. But the next year the loss of five commu- 
nicants by removal seriously crippled the mission and the remainder became 
discouraged and indifferent. It was painful to the Bishop that after several 
years of faithful and efficient. labor on the part of the missionary and liberal 
aid from the diocese that the mission should be so indifferent to its privileges. 
Mr. Taylor resigned Mar. 24, 1879, and the Rev. J. W. Bancroft assumed 
charge. The mission lived chiefly in that it had a church building. No 
services were held in 1880-81. In 1880-81 the Trustees of the Association 
made an exchange of property with the owner of the property adjoining our 
premises, the arrangement being said to be mutually favorable, but no mention 
is made of the removal of the church building. In 1882 work was revived 
by the General Missionary helped by the return of an efficient worker and the 
interest of the young people. 


In 1875 the Rev. L. L. Rogers of Saranac held services at Lowell. Here 
the interest of faithful women was responsible for Church life. They kept up 
a Sunday School, purchased a lot and had a nest egg of $125. Lowell is listed 
in the convention journal of 1876 as Holy Trinity Mission, but there is no 
record of its organization. Ten communicants were listed that year and parish 
receipts of fifty cents. In that year services were discontinued for want of a 
suitable place to hold them. The rector of Grace Church, Grand Rapids, the 
Rev. William H. Knowlton, held services every other Sunday in the Seymour 
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schoolhouse, Paris, and the Rev. George D. E. Mortimer, rector of St. Mark’s, 
Grand Rapids, also gave services. The Bishop made a visit in February, 1878. 
Portland had a revival of interest in 1874-76 and is listed under the title of 
St. Paul’s Mission, but there is no record of its organization as such. The 
Rev. John W. Clark of Ionia gave weekly services in 1874-75, renting the 
Presbyterian church, and the Bishop thought it a promising station. In 1875- 
76 the Rev. Sidney H. Woodford of Greenville gave services and reported 
fifteen communicants and a Sunday School of one teacher and five pupils, 
with parish receipts of $110. Services seem to have been discontinued with 
the Bishop’s visit in July, 1876. 


The story of St. John’s Mission, Quincy, in the years 1874-82 is that of a 
small mission making definite progress. The lot bought by the ladies in 1870 
had been sold and the proceeds held for a better location. A lot valued at $250 
was secured in 1879. These good workers had raised $420 for a church and 
by 1878 the sum had grown to $1000. The Rev. H. J. Cook, rector of St. 
Mark’s, Coldwater, had been appointed missionary in charge in 1876, succeed- 
ing the Rev. Henry Safford. He held services on alternate Sundays in the 
Baptist church. Years of gathering, little by little, finally issued in building 
operations. The Rev. Henry Safford donated the sum of $916.50 to the build- 
ing fund in 1879. On Sept. 17, 1880, the Bishop laid the corner stone of the 
church. The building was pushed to completion, but under the pay as you go 
plan. Thus completed with carpet laid and chancel equipped, the church was 
opened for worship on the Seventh Sunday after Trinity, July 31, 1881. It was 
consecrated Apr. 18, 1882, during the sessions of the Semi-Annual Missionary 
Meeting. The Rev. E. R. Atwill, rector of Trinity Church, Toledo, Ohio, after- 
wards Bishop of West Missouri, read the request to consecrate, Dr. Schetky 
read the sentence of consecration and the Rev. J. J. Faude of New Plymouth, 
Ind., preached the sermon. Rev. Messrs. Stout, Babcock, Whitmarsh, Barker 
and Orpen of the Diocese of Indiana took part in the service. Part of the 
good tidings of the day was the fact that the church was built without debt. 
Mrs. Mary D. Wheat gave a font of Vermont marble in memory of her grand- 
child. Jan. 3, 1882, the mission had been organized under the patronal dedica- 
tion to St. John. The church was valued at $2000 and in 1882 the mission 
reported nineteen communicants, six teachers and forty-four pupils in the 
Sunday School and parish receipts at $455. 


Schoolcraft, named by the founder of the town for his friend, the famous 
Henry R. Schoolcraft, geologist, Indian agent and student and author, had had 
no attention since the Rev. George W. Cole of Kalamazoo gave a service in 
1839-40. The Rev. Mr. Buck is authority for the statement that “the Rev. V. 
Spalding held occasional services here twenty years ago” but there is no 
confirmatory record of it. The Rev. M. Erastus Buck of Three Rivers insti- 
tuted Wednesday evening services before Lent in 1876. He began, he says, 
with the “two or three gathered together” in a private house which grew to a 
congregation of twenty-five or thirty and they moved to the Baptist church. 
The Bishop made two visitations in 1876. He visited the place again in 1878 
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and in 1880 and finding there a “willing mind” wished that some neighboring 
rector would take the little band under his wing. The Rev. J. L. Taylor of 
Three Rivers responded and gave six services in 1879-80. The Bishop visited 
them again in 188] and held a service in the Grange hall. In 1882 the Rev. A. 
Wetherbee of St. Paul’s, Grand Rapids, gave services in the Odd Fellows’ hall 
every third Sunday. The Bishop reported of them “the little band seems much 
in earnest.” 

Of the stations where services originated in the period 1843-1860 none 
became parishes in the period 1874-82 and only one, Charlotte, became an 
organized mission. Bloomingdale, Caledonia, Canonsburg, Cascade, Climax, 
Dowagiac, Pecktown, Prairieville and Walker had no attention in 1874-82, 
‘The Rev. John Coleman of Niles visited Buchanan in 1875 and found five 
communicants and in 1880 the Rev. Colin C. Tate of Niles held some services. 
The Rev. John L. Taylor of Charlotte gave Bellevue one service in 1877-78. 
The Rev. W. N. Lyster, now an aged and infirm pioneer priest, resided at 
Breedsville. The Rev. William Narcissus Lyster was one of the pioneer clergy 
of Michigan. He was born in Ireland in 1805 and died at Mapleton, Van Buren 
County, Michigan, Sept. 9, 1877. He was a graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and pursued his theological studies at the University of Edinburgh, coming to 
Michigan in 1829. He built the church at Tecumseh and made his home in 
a log cabin on the shores of Angel Lake. He was pastor at Cambridge and 
Brooklyn, Mich., for twenty-five years. About 1870 he retired and made his 
home with his brother at Breedsville. He was an outstanding character among 
the early clergy in Michigan. A man of unaffected piety, modest, kindly, cour- 
teous, his memory was cherished long by the people of the early day. Hon. 
Charles C. Trowbridge says of him: “The more intimately we knew him, the 
more we saw in him to reverence, to admire, to love. Gifted by nature, 
cultivated by study, enriched by experience, his character was a compounding 
of the qualities which make up as far as human infirmity permits, the perfect 
man.” An old tavern in the Irish Hills at Cambridge Junction has been 
restored and one of the rooms is that of “Priest Lyster” containing his black 
cassock, portrait and other relics of him. 

Bishop Gillespie held service in a hall in Breedsville May 14, 1877, and 
the next morning administered Holy Communion in private to the aged priest 
and his family and others. Breedsville was included in the Van Buren County 
Mission under the Rev. George B. Schetky, D.D., and he first held service there 
Feb. 11, 1879, in a rented hall. He reported six communicants and an average 
attendance of forty at the services. The Bishop made a visitation in March, 
1879, and confirmed two. Dr. Schetky characterized Breedsville as “noted for 
irrel gon and infidelity, and as being the principal seat of Spiritualism in 
this county; the blasting effects of which are evident in the temporal as well as 
religious condition of ake community,” but he found indications of a growing 
interest in, his services. 

St. John’s Mission, Charlotte, had several years of prosperity under the 
Rev. John L. Taylor who after the building of the church at Eaton Rapids had 
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taken up his residence at Charlotte. May 10, 1877, the mission was formally 
organized as Grace Church. But the change of names was coincident with 
hard times for the newly named mission. By 1879 removals had so weakened 
' the mission that the missionary resigned in March of that year. The policy 
of the diocesan Board of Missions for Charlotte’s immediate future was to 
place it under the charge of an itinerant rather than a resident missionary. 
Accordingly the Rev. J. W. Bancroft of Hastings took the place under his 
care in 1879 and gave weekday service every two weeks until August, 1880. 
In 1874 there were fourteen communicants which increased to twenty-one in 
1878 but steady removals brought the strength down to eleven in 1882. The 
Sunday School which numbered six teachers and sixty-one pupils in 1878 was 
discontinued. In the prosperous days an organ was purchased for $145 in 
1875, the Sunday School bought a baptismal bowl and they spent $172 on 
increase and improvement of the property. The Rev. Moseley Morris held 
services in August, 1881. Some Churchmen moved into Charlotte in 1881 
who were anxious for resumption of the services. But difficulties arose con- 
cerning the chapel property. The owner of the lot desired the removal of the 
chapel. The Bishop’s advice presented two propositions, the purchase of a new 
lot and removal of the chapel to that location, or the sale of the property, 
which cost about $800, and investment of the proceeds in a new lot. The 
building was rented for a school, the rental being paid to the owner of the 
lot. 


Sturgis had a period of activity from 1874 to 1878, when removals crip- 
pled the work. It seems to have had some kind of an organization, for it is 
listed as “St. John’s Mission” in 1874-75 and as late as 1881 a “vestry” is 
referred to. However, there is no record of formal organization as a mission 
and if organized as a parish there is no record of its admission as such by 
convention. The Rev. W. Fergus of the Diocese of Indiana resumed services 
Apr. 1, 1875, giving alternate Sundays in a hall. Mr. Fergus’ ministrations 
were brief, relinquishing charge in the summer of 1875, and the Rev. V. 
Spalding of St. Joseph held services in 1875, and in 1876-77. Feb. 26, 1877, 
the Rev. Henry Safford took charge in conjunction with Burr Oak. The parish 
historian states that several familes from Burr Oak came to Sturgis to attend 
services and some nine families of Sturgis formed the nucleus of the congrega- 
tion. Services were held every two weeks in a hall. A lot was purchased in 
1876, Amanda M. Jordan conveying to St. John’s Church of Sturgis a portion 
of lot 5, block 17, in the village of Sturgis, and a subscription list for a church 
building opened. That year Charles G. Hill of London, England, donated 
twenty-five dollars to be used for a church building at Sturgis as a_ thank 
offering for restoration of health. The lot cost $330. Matters looked prom- 
ising for the erection of a church. A foundation costing $125 was laid and 
on July 17, 1877, Bishop Gillespie laid the corner stone assisted by the rector 
and the Rev. V. Spalding. But removals discouraged the workers and the 
parish historian is authority for the statement, “the cornerstone was returned 
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to the donor.” Mr, Safford resigned Apr. 27, 1878, and the Rev. S. C. M. 
Orpen of the Diocese of Indiana served the mission for about a year holding 
services in the homes of the members, but the removals had so reduced the 
mission that Mr. Orpen resigned. By 1881 there was a debt of $165 with 
interest on the lot and the vestry that year sold it. That year the communion 
vessels, books and a surplice were sent by the secretary to the Bishop who 
loaned these articles to the mission at Manistee. 


The record of progress of parishes, missions and stations in the years 
1874-82 is a checkered one. In this period six of the old parishes became 
defunct, 1878 being the critical year when three were lost: Christ Church, 
Plainfield, organized in 1851; Grace Church, Lyons, organized in 1855; St. 
Paul’s, Courtland, organized in 1860, were declared defunct and dropped from 
the list of parishes in 1878. Christ Church, St. Joseph, organized in 1872, 
was dropped in 1879; St. Paul’s, Greenville, organized in 1872, was dropped 
in -1879; Grace Church, Burr Oak, organized in 1868, was declared extinct 
in 1881. Offsetting this, of the new stations opened in the period 1861-74 two 
became parishes in the period 1875-82, Grace Church, Grand Rapids, in 1875, 
and Grace Church, Traverse City, in 1877. Nine of the new stations opened 
in the period 1861-74 gained strength and became organized missions in the 
period 1875-82: Manistee, Mount Pleasant and Hersey in 1876, Coopersville 
and Pentwater in 1877, Plainwell and Rockford in 1880, South Haven and 
Benton Harbor in 1882. Greenville, extinct as a parish, effected re-organization 
as a mission in 1881. 


Nine of the new stations opened in the period 1861-74 received no atten- 
tion in 1875-82: Burlington, Hope, Johnstown, Millet, Nashville, Pipestone, 
Quimby, Southport and the rural area at Texas Four Corners. 


Grace Chapel, Grand Rapids, made rapid strides on its way to its present 
strength during the years 1875-82. Parochial organization was effected in 
1875 and Grace Church parish was admitted by convention on May 27th of 
that year. The Rev. Seth Smith Chapin resigned in 1875 and was succeeded 
by the Rev. W. H. Knowlton Jan. 14, 1876. He was a young man full of zeal 
and energy and he addressed himself to the problems confronting his new 
work. One of the first marriages in Grace Church took place Sept. 24, 1878, 
when the young rector and Miss Mary Escott McConnell were united in Holy 
Matrimony by Bishop Gillespie. His chief problems were two, finances and 
location. St. Mark’s had been the principal support of Grace Chapel but this 
help was withdrawn in 1877. Thus finances and location were interrelated 
in the problems of the infant parish. At this time the church was located on 
the outskirts of the populated part of the city, with fields and pasture lots for 
neighbors, and no population to draw to the church. Removal to a more 
favorable site was effected in 1877. The lot of the present site of the church 
was bought in August, 1877, for $3300. Nothing was paid down on the prop- 
erty and a mortgage was given to secure the purchase price. The purchase 
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of the lot was but the preliminary step in the vigorous campaign for a church 
building. Ground was formally broken for the new building on Lafayette 
avenue on Aug. 2, 1877, and Bishop Gillespie laid the cornerstone Sept. 21 
of that year. The Rev. Sidney Beckwith read the lesson, the choir sang and 
Rector Knowlton read the list of articles deposited in the corner stone: Bible, 
Prayer Book, Journal of 1877 convention, a Church Almanac of 1877, copies 
of The Church Journal, The Churchman, Our Dioceses, the city papers, the 
current Grand Rapids Annual, and lists of communicants, building committee, 
- superintendent and workmen. Mr. Knowlton read a necessarily short history 
of the parish and addresses were made by the Bishop, rector and Rev. G. E. 
Mortimer, rector of St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids. 


The new chapel was Gothic in architectural style, thirty-two by sixty feet, 
with a seating capacity of two hundred eighty-eight. The building was pushed 
to completion and the first services were held in it in August, 1878. With its 
completion the young parish faced heavy financial burdens. Lot and building 
cost between $7000 and $8000. Subscriptions for the church amounted to 
some $3000. Indebtedness figured up to $4100, secured by first and second 
mortgages with an annual interest charge of ten per cent. Easter, 1881, the 
debt was reported at $4500, “less property on Wealthy avenue, $1245.” Parish 
expenses that year were $2380 and that they were met in full displayed the 
parish vigor. Relief came in a legacy from the estate of Mrs. Rosalie M. Smith 
which, though not immediately available, by 1885 extinguished mortgages and 
interest. Another gift to the parish in this period was a chalice, memorial to 
Annie Escott. 


These were years of steady growth. The communicant list in 1874-75 
was fifty-three. By 1882 it had doubled, one hundred seven being reported that 
year. Parish receipts likewise had increased from $863 in 1874-75 to $2270 
in 1881-82. The Rev. Mr. Knowlton’s rectorship lasted from January, 1876, 
to April, 1879. He was succeeded June 1, 1879, by the Rev. Charles W. Ward 
who stayed until Sept. 20, 1880. The Rev. F. C. Coolbaugh became rector 
Dec. 19, 1880. 


1876 was a banner year for Grace Church, Traverse City. In 1875-76 
the Rev. A. C. Lewis set about to raise money for a church building and 
matters went forward with commendable dispatch. On July 18, 1876, a double 
ceremony was conducted by the Bishop. Sod was removed for the beginning 
of construction and the cornerstone of the new church was laid. On Nov. 
12, 1876, the new Grace Church was consecrated. The Bishop was especially 
pleased that “a robing room and not a closet’’ was one of the features of the 
new church. The cost of the building was reported at $2000, a carpet cost 
$100 and other improvements $205. Mr. Lewis, having built the church, relin- 
quished charge to the Rev. W. H. Sparling, deacon, Jan. 1, 1877. A parish 
was organized and admitted into union with convention May 31, 1877. Mr. 
Lewis, formerly in charge, aided the spiritual life of the young parish with 
celebrations of the Holy Communion during Mr. Sparling’s incumbency and 
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during the vacancy caused by Mr. Sparling’s resignation on account of ill 
health in January, 1879, After Mr. Sparling’s departure E. L. Sprague offici- 
ated efficiently as lay reader, holding services every Sunday morning and 
Friday evenings during Lent, in which efforts he reported that he had the 
cordial co-operation of the vestry and all the members of the parish, doing 
the best they could in keeping up interest in the Church. The Rev. Joseph S. 
Large became rector Aug. 18, 1879. The parish doubled its communicant 
list, reporting fifteen in 1875-76 and thirty-two in 1881-82. The Sunday School 
was always vigorous with twelve to fourteen teachers during the years and 
fifty to eighty pupils. In 1880--81 they paid their debt of over $338 and parish 
receipts that year were $1019. 


The Rev. Joseph B. Prichard reported Manistee in 1874-75 to be the 
largest town in northern Michigan, with a population between five and six 
thousand. He found several Church families and some dozen or fifteen com- 
municants and had a class awaiting confirmation. On June 5th, 1875, the 
Bishop made a visitation and confirmed seven, Mr. Prichard baptizing twelve 
children. A Sunday School had been started and mission organization effected 
with dedication to St. Paul, June 20, 1876. Mr. Prichard was in charge of 
Pentwater and gave Manistee services in 1876-77. It was not until five years 
later that a resident missionary was appointed. Business depression was an 
apparent operating cause at first. The Bishop advised a vigorous course, the 
purchase of a lot and erection of a church as the only means of establishing the 
Church. As the years went on with nothing accomplished, the Bishop regretted 
the failure of his expectations for the place, and hope deferred made him dis- 
consolate. The town was sizeable and had gained two thousand in population 
since. 1874 and the discovery of salt had increased its growth, which led the 
good Bishop to wish that the Church people “had salt within themselves,” 
There was an unusual number of communicants and Church people and Mr. 
Prichard’s interest in them had been faithful. Twenty-four communions made 
in 1878-79 and lay services were evidences of spiritual life in the mission and 
the faithful women would not give up. Procrastination, lukewarmness and fear 
of opposition from without were the Bishop’s accusations. Finally his patience 
broke as he informed them in 1879 that it was his last visit until they should 
summon him to work with them instead of repelling him with their lukewarm- 
ness. But a brighter day dawned in the appointment of the Rev. William 
S. Hayward as resident missionary Dec. 18, 1881. Thirty-seven communicants 
were reported, a good Sunday School with nine teachers and ninety-five pupils 
was organized, a church building fund was started with $53, lots were con- 
ditionally offered in different parts of the city, and St. Paul’s Mission after 
an unpromising beginning had started on the road to its present strength. 


The people of St. John’s Mission, Mount Pleasant, organized as such Oct. 
21, 1876, had a mind to work and their record of interest and labor in the 
early days is notable. A lot valued at two hundred dollars was given them 
and they turned out for two days, dug up the stumps and hauled them off and 
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burned them. They bought an organ for 
$200 and paid $142 on it. These ma- 
terial activities were not all. The Rev. 
Charles Thorp of Whitehall had services 
in the village. The parish historian, 
Mrs. C. L. Maguire, states that St. 
John’s Mission was organized in 1872. 
As there is no official record of this, it 
must have been an informal organiza- 
tion. Dr. Joshua Miller was licensed 
lay reader, and lay services were held 
each Sunday in a private house. The 
Rev. H. J. Brown, Jr., of the Diocese 
of Michigan, gave them services in 
1874-75 and the Rev. Messrs. Stevens 
and Reeves in 1877-78. The Rev. Wil- 
liam Matthias of Evart took charge in 
1878 for a few months with monthly 
services. An interesting ceremony was 
held on Oct. 19, 1882, illustrative of 
lay interest and responsibility: “The 
first stone of St. John’s Church was laid 
by Edward A. Audlin; the second by 
William N. Brown, and the third by ST. MARK’S CATHEDRAL, GRAND RAPIDS 
Charles D, Smith, parts of the Church 

service being repeated as each stone was 

placed; there being no clergyman near us, this was about the only way of 
laying the cornerstone.” Work was commenced on the church that fall but 
was held up by winter weather. The sixteen communicants reported in 1876-77 
had increased to twenty-one in 1881-82. 


St. James’ Mission, Pentwater, had years of struggle from 1874 until 1882, 
when a brighter day dawned for the little mission. The town had declined in 
population and resources in 1875-76 and the mission suffered. Bishop Gillespie 
commented that “the mission is prematurely old, Ludington has taken its 
strength.” But unlike many missions of its size and date it remains until this 
present. The Rev. Joseph B. Prichard was for ten years its faithful minister 
and in 1882 relinquished charge of Ludington to devote his whole time to 
Pentwater and Baldwin. The town was improving and the Church was strength- 
ened. It had grown from fourteen communicants in 1874-75 to twenty-six in 
1882. Plans for advance came with Mr. Prichard’s coming. A lot was pur- 
chased in 1882 for $200 and lumber assembled for building. The Sunday 
School had an average attendance of fifty-four. The mission received a present 
in 1881 from the parish at Bromley, Kent, England, of two altar cloths, altar 
cover and two pulpit covers. South Haven had three services in 1875-76 by 
the Rev. J. Rice Taylor of Holland and in 1877-78 two services by the Rev. 
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A. E. Bishop of St. Joseph. Bishop Gillespie made a visitation in 1875 and 
1877. In 1878 it came under the charge of the Rev. Dr. Schetky as part of the 
Van Buren County Mission. His initial visit was on Apr. 24, 1878, in a raging 
storm, but the attendance of the faithful few defying the elements gave promise 
of interest in sustaining the services in what Dr. Schetky called a once prom- 
ising mission. His confidence was not misplaced and under his charge matters 
were on the mend for South Haven. He held monthly services on a weekday in 
a rented hall with an average attendance of thirty-five. There were fifteen 
communicants. During the summer of 1879 he placed a candidate for Holy 
Orders in the mission who held services every Sunday evening. Increased in- 
terest warranted Sunday services in 1880-81 and a Sunday School was organ- 
ized Jan. 23d, 1881, with two teachers and twenty-seven pupils. This definite 
progress resulted in the organization of Trinity Mission on Mar. 2, 1882. John 
M. Mitchell was warden, twenty-six communicants were reported, the Sunday 
School had grown to forty-five. The year’s offerings totaled $74. 


The record in the years 1875-82 of the other stations originating in the 
period 1861-74 is as follows. Bishop Gillespie visited Benton Harbor in 1875 
and twice in 1877. The Rev. Colin C. Tate of Niles held a service in 1879-80 
and services in 1880-81. The Bishop made another visitation July 11, 1880, 
and saw the remains of the mission at St. Joseph in some interested persons 
at the service and thought Benton Harbor had a future. William J. Mott, lay 
reader, read services in private homes in the summer and in a hall in 1880-81. 
The congregation was never over fifteen, he says, and toward the last dwindling 
to five and three, he declined to continue the services owing to the evident lack 
of interest. Twelve dollars was in hand toward the purchase of a lot. The Rev. 
Mr. Tate of Niles continued his oversight of this unorganized mission in 188]- 
82, giving three services. Definite steps were taken in 1882 to place matters 
on a firmer foundation. The Bishop visited the place again July 2, 1882, hold- 
ing service in the Opera House with nineteen communicants. A committee was 
appointed to secure a lot and in the fall of 1882 the Rev. E. J. Babcock spent 
several weeks in intensive effort looking toward the organization of a mission, 
giving two Sunday and a weekday service. As a result of his efforts Holy 
Trinity Mission was organized Oct. 24, 1882. Further evidence of this progress 
was the purchase of a lot for $175. The strength of the mission was nineteen 
communicants. Cedar Springs was a lumber town in the ’70’s with a population 
of eight hundred which grew to fifteen hundred in 1881. In 1874-75 the Rev. 
Moseley Morris of Courtland held services one Sunday a month in a hall in one 
of the hotels, mustering a congregation of a hundred people, half of them men. 
Two communicants were found in the place. The Bishop made a visitation in 
1876 and found there was not sufficient encouragement to continue the services. 
Matters languished until 1881 when the Rev. A. Wetherbee of St. Paul’s, Grand 
Rapids, an indefatigable missionary who held some thirty services that year 
outside his parish, gave three services in 1881-82 and the Bishop visited them 
again in November, 1881. 
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St. Mark’s Mission, Coopersville, was an example of the labors of a faithful 
and diligent few which aroused the Bishop’s admiration. Coopersville was in 
1874-75 a village of three hundred inhabitants. The Bishop visited the place 
Apr. 7, 1875, and held services in “the public room of the tavern.” The Rev. 
Moseley Morris of Courtland took charge in 1874 and says that services had 
been held from time to time by the rectors of Grand Rapids and Grand Haven. 
Under Mr. Morris’ oversight until Aug. 25, 1878, the mission began to develop 
strength. A room was secured and properly fitted up for the services and a 
Sunday School of six teachers and twenty pupils started. The people provided 
a surplice and stole for the missionary, who was heartened by the willingness 
of the men to work and go to church and teach in the Sunday School. A lot 
costing one hundred dollars was purchased in 1877-78 and the Bishop com- 
mented that for the time taken to secure it, it might almost be said that it 
was purchased inch by inch. May 5, 1877, the mission was formally organized. 
Mr. Morris resigned in 1878 on account of ill health and the Rev. E. W. Flower 
of Holland took charge. The mission next proceeded to the erection of a 
church in the same manner as they had purchased the lot, little by little, on the 
pay as you go plan. By 1880 it was finished, “to the praise mainly of a few 
earnest women,” said the Bishop, and was opened for service by him on Feb. 
1 of that year. It cost $650. The Rev. W. H. Sparling of Saugatuck succeeded 
Mr. Flower in charge in 1881, and the Rev. Messrs. Wetherbee of Grand 
Rapids and Babcock of Marshall gave services in 1881-82. The Rev. Henry 
Higginson, deacon, took charge in 1882, combining it with Rockford. Starting 
with eight communicants in 1874, it had fourteen in 1882 and a Sunday School 
with six teachers and an average of twenty-five pupils had been maintained 
regularly throughout the years. “It is a comfortable little mission,” the Bishop 
said of it in 1881, “the few have done what they could and instead of wishing 
and moping for what they cannot have in the way of services they are thankful 
for what they have and ready to pay according to their ability.” 

The Rev. G. E. Peters of Albion held services at Duck Lake in 1876-77. 
Bishop Gillespie visited Galesburg twice in 1876 and once in 1877 holding 
evening service in the Union Schoolhouse and celebrating Holy Communion in 
private homes. The Church people at Galesburg identified themselves with the 
parishes at Kalamazoo and Battle Creek. This evidently did not meet with 
the Bishop’s approval, for in that case pastor and people were a long way 
apart. 

The Rev. Seth Smith Chapin continued in charge of the Chapel of the 
Good Shepherd, Grand Rapids, until August, 1875, and was succeeded by the 
Rev. W. H. Knowlton from October, 1875, to October, 1876, and the Rev. 
Sidney Beckwith from March, 1877, to July, 1879. Loss of twenty-eight cora- 
municants from a list of forty-seven in 1879 caused suspension of the after- 
noon services, the congregation being unable to make a suitable remuneration. 
The chapel was the property of Dr. Earp. Its original cost was $4400 including 
the lot and Dr. Earp, making a venture of faith in the establishment of the 
‘mission, had paid more than half of the original cost. The property could now 
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be secured for $1500. In 1880 Dr. Earp deeded the property to the Trustees 
of the Association and the debt was being reduced. The Bishop and the city 
clergy had provided the Sunday afternoon services. St. Mark’s took definite 
charge of the mission in 1880 and in 1881-82 it was styled “A Mission of 
St. Mark’s Church.” In that year the debt had been reduced to $150. The 
communicant list in 1882 numbered forty-six and throughout the years 1875- 
82 the Sunday School was large, numbering in 1882 seventeen teachers and 
one hundred thirty-six pupils. 

Hersey had a brief career in 1875-82. It was s joined with Evart and 
Farwell as a new missionary venture under the Rev. William Matthias in 1876. 
The Bishop had looked over the ground carefully and viewed the field with 
much interest as the type of work chiefly needed in the diocese. It was organ- 
ized as Grace Mission Aug. 22, 1876. But such was the weakness of the place 
that the removal of two families crippled the mission and but six communicants 
were left in 1877-78. By 1882 the mission was extinct. 

Montague had services by the Rev. Robert Wood of Whitehall in 1876-77 
in a hall and in 1879 every Sunday afternoon. The Rev. H. B. Whittemore 
of Marshall held two evening services at Pennfield in 1875-76. 


Bishop Gillespie’s fears that the effort to build a church at Plainwell was 
premature was unfortunately justified. Its history is the story of a small group 
of Church people struggling with debt and an epidemic of removals crippling 
the mission. It had been organized as Trinity Mission Apr. 24, 1880. It never 
had a resident missionary, the Rev. C. A. Foster in 1875-76 and the Rev. 
Moseley Morris in 1879-81 giving services. L. W. Bean, lay reader, read 
Sunday morning services and Wednesday evening services during Lent in 
1880-81 but had little support. In 1881-82 the Rev. D. D. Chapin gave services 
and made an effort to save the church. The root of their financial difficulties 
seemed to stem from the purchase of two lots for $900 which left them with a 
debt of $660 on the real estate. The church, valued at $1600, had been com- 
pleted with help from the outside. In 1877 the Trustees of the Association took 
the matter of the lot indebtedness in hand. They made a new contract with 
the owner of the land, the Association agreeing to pay $575 for the lots, $75 
in cash from the “Lyons Fund” and $500 in five years with interest at ten 
per cent, and a deed to the Association was made and placed in escrow until 
the conditions of the contract were fulfilled. Unpaid principle and interest 
when due were to be paid by the people at Plainwell. By 1881 the indebtedness 
on the lots stood at $450. Unable to meet this sum, there was an alternative 
arrangement proposed by which the lots would be sold for $350, leaving a 
balance of $100 to be raised; a new lot to be purchased and the removal of 
the church building to it. This would cost $85, making a total of $185 to be 
raised by the people. Thirty days’ grace was allowed by the owner of the lots. 
At the end of that time, the Plainwell people having taken no action toward a 
settlement, the Association in 1882 gave a quit claim deed of its interest in the 
property and thus closed its connection with the matter and the property 
passed into other hands. 
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The Rev. Moseley Morris gave services at Rockford in 1874-75 in con- 
junction with Courtland and Plainfield. It then had a population of eight hun- 
dred. Services were held in the Congregational church with what Mr. Moseley 
called a “variable congregation,” ranging from six to one hundred. With four 
churches in the village it did not seem a promising field for missionary effort. 
There were thirteen communicants in the place in 1875-76. With the appoint- 
ment of the Rev. W. H. Sparling of Newaygo, Howard City, Greenville and 
Rockford in July, 1879, prospects assumed a brighter hue. Mr. Sparling gave 
a week’s Lenten mission and presented a class of eight for confirmation Mar. 
18, 1880, an agreeable surprise to the Bishop in a place where for some years 
the door had seemed to be closed against the Church. A month later, Apr. 29, 
1880, St. James’ Mission was organized. Twenty-six communicants were re- 
ported. A lot valued at $150 was given the mission in 1880-81 and $600 raised 
by subscription for building a church. Building was commenced in the fall of 
1882. The Rev. Artemas Wetherbee gave occasional services in 1881-82 and 
in January, 1882, the Rev. Henry Higginson took charge in conjunction with 
Coopersville, but his tenure was brief and the General Missionary, the Rev. E. 
J. Babcock, was in charge in the fall of 1882. Twenty-three communicants were 
reported that year. 

Services were held at Spring Lake every Sunday afternoon in 1881-82 
by the Rev. Sidney H. Woodford of Grand Haven. 


On Dec. 15, 1877, the Rev. George B. Schetky, D.D., a faithful and effi- 
cient missionary, entered upon his duties as itinerant missionary in the Van 
Buren County Mission in conjunction with his post as rector at Paw Paw. In 
1877-78, he instituted services at six points, Lawton, Decatur, Pine Grove, 
Lawrence, Mattewan, and South Haven. 1878-79 saw four other points added: 
Kendall, Hartford, Bangor and Breedsville. 1879-80 Mattewan was dropped 
and Maple Grove added and one service held at Stoughton Corners that year 
and one the next. In 1880-81 he reached out for an occasional service at Maple- 
ton and Glendale. In 1882-83 services were held in Lawton, Decatur, Pine 
Grove, Hartford, Bangor and Breedsville. At Kendall and Lawrence removals 
had stopped the work. In ‘1875-76 the Rev. Darius Barker had given two ser- 
vices at Decatur and in September, 1875, Bishop Gillespie had made a visita- 
tion. In December, 1876, the Bishop celebrated Holy Communion in a private 
house in Decatur and again in December, 1877. Jan. 17, 1878, Dr. Schetky 
began his work at Decatur with services in a hall. He found eleven communi- 
cants and organized a Sunday School with four teachers and forty pupils. 
The Sunday School of Grace Church, Utica, New York, donated Decatur $25.67 
for a church building and the women of the mission raised $30 for the same 
purpose, these sums being in the hands of the Trustees of the Association. Re- 
movals cut the communicant roll to five in 1882, services were held in private 
homes and the apathy of the people discouraged attempt to resume. Seven were 
baptized and four confirmed at Decatur in these years. Lawrence proved an un- 
fruitful field. The Rev. Darius Barker of Paw Paw had held a Sunday service 
there in 1875-76. The Bishop visited them in June, 1876, but the following 
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December “my will was good to spend the day at Lawrence but Lawrence did 
not care to spend the day with me, so having learned, very likely the needed 
lesson, that a Bishop’s zeal has less force than a Jayman’s indifference I went 
on to Paw Paw.” The Rev. V. Spalding of St. Joseph gave the place two ser- 
vices in 1876-77. Dr. Schetky held his first service at Lawrence Feb. 28, 1878, 
in the Congregational church rented for that purpose and found eleven com- 
municants. The place offered so little encouragement that by 1882 all interest 
in the Church services had disappeared and only two communicants were left. 
Four communicants were found at Lawton but by 1882 there was a fifty per 
cent loss to two. Monthly services were given and the response in attendance 
varied through the years in a descending scale from fifty to thirty. Three 
baptisms were reported. At Pine Grove Dr. Schetky found one communicant 
who with active zeal influenced many to attend the services. The good Doctor 
characterized the place as one where irreligion, Spiritualism and _ infidelity 
were rampant. But weekday services were held, a Sunday School was in 
prospect and a lot promised for a church. Seven were received into the Church 
by baptism. At Mattewan he found no communicants, but three persons whose 
associations with the Church in earlier years united with-several young men in 
soliciting the missionary to hold services and a congregation of one hundred 
resulted. But the interest proved merely a flash in the pan after two services 
and the place was dropped from the list of missions. Six communicants were 
found at Kendall. Soon removals cut the list to one English Churchwoman 
aged ninety years. Two were baptized and three confirmed in this mission. Six 
communicants were also found at Hartford, a “Ladies’ Missionary Society” 
organized, a lot was offered and the place seemed promising for the services 
held in a donated hall with an average attendance of twenty-five. Sixteen 
were baptized and eight confirmed in these years. Regular monthly weekday 
services were held at Bangor in the Methodist church where there were some 
half dozen communicants. Six baptisms were celebrated. Breedsville had also 
a half dozen communicants. Services were held in a hall and here also a lot 
was promised for building. A Sunday School was organized in 1881 with two 
teachers and ten pupils. Six were baptized and four confirmed in this mission. 
Dr. Schetky also visited the public school at each place and visits were made 
and services held at the county poor house and the jail, and with a general 
distribution of Prayer Books, Bibles, leaflets, tracts and Sunday School papers, 
strove to further the cause of religion by the printed word throughout his itin- 
erancy. Dr. Schetky’s death in November, 1882, closed the second effort of 
the Church to reach out in Van Buren County. 


In the years 1875-82 new stations were opened to the number of fifty-seven 
in places definitely named. In addition to such, the Rev. G. E. Peters of Albion 
held nineteen services in the schoolhouses about the county in 1877-78 and in 
1879-80 the Rev. E. J. Babcock of St. Paul’s, Grand Rapids, reported that he 
had held services “in the southern part of the city.” Five of the fifty-seven 
new stations opened in 1875-82 became organized missions during this period: 
Howard City, Newaygo, Farwell, Evart and Baldwin. Of this list only Newaygo 
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has survived as a mission. None of these new stations emerged as parishes in 
1875-82. 

An analysis of this list of fifty-seven new stations reveals that thirty-three 
of them received but one or two services in the years 1875-82. Not one of these 
thirty-three survive as a mission of the diocese today. Of the nineteen other 
stations, Harbor Springs has survived to this present. Cadillac after an in- 
terregnum of neglect is now a thriving mission; Grand Ledge and Petoskey 
later achieved organization as parishes; and Frankfort has had occasional 
services in the present era. Of this entire list of fifty-seven new stations opened 
in the years 1875-82 the salvage of the years to this present is represented by 
only five regular stations of the diocese. 


Looking first at the career of the new stations which in 1875-82 became 
organized missions, Howard City’s inception seems to have been in a visit by 
Bishop Gillespie Mar. 30th, 1875, and the place was assigned to the care of the 
Rev. S. H. Woodford of Greenville. The Bishop was assiduous in his attention 
to Howard City, visiting it in 1878, ’79, ’°80 and ’81, The Rev. Joseph H. 
Large gave weekday services in 1878-79. The interest of what the Bishop 
described as an “earnest handful of Church people” resulted in the organization 
of Calvary Mission Aug. 5, 1879, after the Rev. W. H. Sparling took charge 
with Newaygo and Rockford July 13, 1879. Services were held in the school- 
house and thirteen communicants were then reported. The Rev. E. W. Flower 
of Greenville took charge in 1881. 


Newaygo in 1874 was a town of a thousand inhabitants. The Rev. Moseley 
Morris, missionary, of Courtland, visited the place every fourth Sunday in 1874- 
75 and reported seven communicants. Services were held in the Congregational 
church and a few earnest women gathered a Sunday School of forty pupils. 
The Bishop visited them May 14, 1876. Increased response to the services 
issued in a request of Mr. Morris to give half his time to the mission and re- 
sponding to the appeal he divided his time between Newaygo and Coopersville. 
A rented room had been secured for the services and chairs were purchased. 
Results seemed to justify the effort for the place assumed status as an organized 
mission under the title St. Mark’s, with fifteen communicants, June 16, 1876. 
The Sunday School had grown in 1876-77 to six teachers and sixty-six pupils. 
The Rev. E. W. Flower of Holland succeeded Mr. Morris in charge from 
September, 1878, to January, 1879, officiating on alternate Sundays. In 1880 
the Rev. W. H. Sparling took charge. The communicant list had grown to 
twenty but the Sunday School had languished. In 1880-81 the mission pur- 
chased a lot with a dwelling house upon it, paying two hundred dollars on the 
purchase price, the balance of four hundred dollars being expected to be met 
by the rental of the house at seven dollars a month. The Sunday School had 
revived with seven teachers and fifty pupils and they had sixty volumes in the 
Sunday School library. That year they had paid all their bills and reported 
“Money in the treasury, $14.15.” By 1881-82 the lot debt had been cut to two 
hundred dollars. In February, 1882, the Rev. J. Rice Taylor took charge. The 
sum of the seven years’ advance was represented by an equity of five hundred 
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dollars in a lot, regular services, a communicant list of twenty-three and a Sun- 
day School of six teachers and forty-seven pupils. 

Bishop Gillespie spent two days in Farwell, Dec. 17 and 18th, 1875, hold- 
ing an evening service, baptizing an infant and its mother and celebrating Holy 
Communion the next morning. After looking over the field with care he under- 
took a missionary venture with much interest in placing the Rev. W. Matthias, 
deacon, in charge of Farwell, Evart and Hersey in 1876, believing it to be the 
style of work chiefly needed in the diocese. The Bishop visited them twice in 
1876, baptizing seven children. An earnest Church family had established a 
Sunday School. 1877 saw him at Farwell again, this time confirming two 
candidates. Progress was noted in the donation of a lot. The Bishop’s hopes 
seemed justified in the further progress in the organization of Trinity Mission, 
Apr. 23, 1877. Eight communicants were reported, a Sunday School of six 
teachers and twenty-two pupils, and the Sunday School and the “Busy Workers” 
had purchased an organ. But the foundation of the mission was built upon the 
shifting sands of the population of a lumber town. A fire that destroyed the 
organ, Sunday School material, etc., in 1878 was the presage of disaster to 
follow. No place could be found for worship, the mission was unable to give any 
support to its missionary and by 1881 services were suspended. By 1882 the 
mission, looking to revive, was re-organized. Services were held in a private 
residence. 


Evart had been joined with Farwell and Hersey in the Bishop’s venture 
in missionary faith in 1876 and the Rev. William Matthias was placed in 
charge, residing at Evart. Aug. 22, 1876, it was organized as St. John’s Mission. 
with fourteen communicants. The Sunday School consisted of the pastor’s 
adult Bible class of eight. A room was rented and furnished for a chapel and 
the congregations were reported as varying from a half dozen to one hundred 
twenty-five. The Rev. Horace Gates, deacon, took charge in 1880. That 
year the mission purchased the property known as the City Bakery on Main 
street, two lots with a building thereon, priced at $600, of which one half was 
paid down, but by the next year they had cut the debt to $75. The Rev. J. B. 
Prichard of Pentwater gave them services in 1881-82. William Hyland was lay 
reader at Evart and while he does not enumerate his services in Evart in 1881-82, 
he evidences zeal and devotion: “I would like very much to have my license 
renewed, but would like it to cover Clare county, if possible, as half my work 
was there. The work in the ‘vineyard’ will not begin until June, as the roads 
are generally too rough and wet for the children to go far from their clearings. 
I have been sick from overwork, finishing my cabin and chopping and clearing 
three acres of hardwood land for spring crops.” 

The Rev. Joseph B. Prichard of Pentwater held fourteen services at 
Baldwin in 1876-77. The Bishop confirmed a class of three November 5th, 
1876, and noted that a Church Sunday School was all the public recognition 
of Christianity in this new town of some three hundred inhabitants and that 
there was no church building in the place. In 1876-77 Mr. Prichard gave eight 
services here and reported five communicants. Matters moved along prosper- 
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ously in this new mission and the Bishop thought the opening so good that he 
placed the Rev. Horace Gates as resident missionary in 1880. It was organized 
as St. Matthew’s Mission Feb. 28, 1879. Lots were given by the railroad com- 
pany and the mission purchased an unfurnished building and turned this 
‘rough settler’s dwelling into a neat chapel in 1879-80 under Mr. Prichard’s 
plans, with an expenditure of $645. This was the first church building in 
the town and for some time the only one. The Bishop consecrated it Feb. 28, 
1881. They built a small rectory for Mr. Gates in 1880-81, but on his departure 
in 1881 the rectory was sold for $500, satisfying the debt on it of $250, leaving 
$250 on hand for a building fund. The mission had fourteen communicants in 
1882 and a Sunday School of ten teachers and sixty-five pupils. 


Of the thirty-three places which received but one or two services in the 
years 1875-82 and in which there was no continuity of effort, seven can be 
credited to the Bishop’s exploring expeditions. Nov. 10, 1875, he held an even- 
ing service, preached and celebrated Holy Communion the next morning to 
the “few of our fold” in Hubbardston. Dec. 14, 1875, he visited Manton, cele- 
brated Holy Communion in the afternoon, preached in the schoolhouse in the 
evening and baptized an aged man the next morning. Nov. 10, 1876, he was 
again there and officiated. A lot had been secured and the Bishop hoped that 
the missionary at Traverse City would gain a foothold in the growing town. 
Dec. 16, 1875, he visited Clare, held service and visited the poor house. He 
held a service at Wayland Jan. 6, 1876; Augusta Jan. 18th, and re-visited the 
place on Easter Even, Mar. 31, 1877, holding an evening service and receiving 
a welcome. Oct. 30, 1876, he preached at Otsego and turned the place over 
to the Rev. Walter Scott of Allegan, who was silent regarding any services there. 
The Rev. Moseley Morris held one service here in 1879-80. Jan. 4, 1878, the 
Bishop celebrated Holy Communion and preached in the evening at Fremont, 
finding in the new town “our two or three.” Jan. 21, 1878, he preached at 
Reed City, thought the place likely to grow and should not be neglected but it © 
was during the years 1875-82. At Furnace Village near Elk Rapids the Bishop 
held a service July 28, 1878, and again in July, 1880, and visited the families 
there. 


The other new stations having but one or two services and no continuity 
during the years 1875-82 were: the Rev. V. Spalding of St. Joseph held a ser- 
vice at Hagar in 1874-75. The Rev. E. W. Flower held a service at Richmond 
in 1881. Richmond was a way station on the C. & W. M. R. R. in Allegan 
County and the population consisted of laborers on the railroad and lumbermen 
getting the saw-logs to the river. He had a congregation of sixty, nearly all 
men, and by using the Mission Service Book a service was conducted. The Rev. 
S. H. Woodford of Greenville held services at Langston in 1874-75. Douglas 
waited until 1881 for its first and only service by the Rev. W. H. Sparling of 
Saugatuck. The Rev. L. D. Ferguson of Mendon held services for a few months 
at Leonidas in 1875-76. The Rev. G. E. Peters of Albion held some services 

in a schoolhouse at South Albion and at Clarence and Sheridan. Bear Lake 
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near Manistee grew rapidly in 1882 and the Rev. W. 5S. Hayward of Manistee 
held what was said to be the first service of the Church here Aug. 17, 1882 
and again on Sept. 7th. A lot was promised for a church. Flower Creek was 
in Muskegon County. Here the Rev. Robert Wood of Whitehall held services 
in 1876-77. Old Mission in Grand Traverse County was visited by Bishop Gil- 
lespie July 29, 1877, holding service in a boarding house. Aug. 25, 1878, the 
Rev. Albert C. Lewis held two services here. There were two Church families 
in the place. Free Soil had services by the Rev. W. S. Hayward of Manistee in 
1882. He also held the first service of the Church at Lake, Benzie County, Sept. 
14, 1882, and a service at Crystal Lake, Benzie County, Sept. 14, 1882. The 
Rev. J. L. Taylor of Charlotte gave a service at Carlisle in 1877-78. The Rev. 
W. T. Whitmarsh of Muskegon held occasional services at Lakeside and Hunger- 
ford in 1882. The Rev. Joseph S. Large of Traverse City held a few services 
at East Bay, at Norris’ and at the Gunten schoolhouse in 1882. The Rev. J. L. 
Taylor of Three Rivers held four services at Athens (Michigan) in 1879-80. 
The Rev. P. A. Almquist held one service at Byers. The Rev. W. S. Hayward 
of Manistee gave a service at South Frankfort July 20, 1882, and wrote that 
they needed a chapel. New Buffalo was under charge of the Rev. Dr. Schetky 
until Jan. 16, 1880, who held four weekday services there with an average 
attendance of fifty, baptized six and four were confirmed by the Bishop Jan. 15, 
1880. The Rev. Colin C. Tate of Niles held three services in 1879-80, and 
services in 1880-81. Bishop Gillespie held service and preached in the school- 
house at Sand Lake Apr. 1875, and placed the station under the charge - 
of the Rev. Moseley Morris who held a monthly service. There were four com- 
municants. He is authority for the statement that the mission owed its existence 
to the Rev. Samuel Earp, rector of St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids. The Bishop 
visited Sand Lake again in 1876. Five years seem to have elapsed before 
services were resumed with another visitation by the Bishop Nov. 27, 1881. 
In 1881-82 the Rev. A. Wetherbee of St. Paul’s, Grand Rapids, gave eight 
services. The General Missionary took charge in 1882 and his service was 
much appreciated by the three communicants. He mustered a congregation 
of seventeen, including the Methodist and Congregational ministers. 

The Rev. John W. Clark, missionary, residing at Lansing, states that the 
first service of the Church to be held in Grand Ledge was by himself, St. 
Andrew’s Day, Dec. 2, 1875, while rector at Ionia. The title of the mission, 
St. Andrew’s, was given, he says, in view of the season and after Bishop Gil- 
lespie’s last parochial charge, St. Andrews, Ann Arbor. Services were held 
regularly one evening each week while Mr. Clark was at Ionia and continued 
by him after his removal to Lansing. The services were held in a small chapel 
belonging to the Presbyterians, not used by them and rented to the school 
board, and congregations averaged fifty. He reported five communicants for 
the year 1875-76. The Bishop made a visitation July 9, 1876, and again May 
12, 1878. The Rev. John L. Taylor of Charlotte gave one service in 1877-78. 

Bishop Gillespie visited Petoskey Aug. 8, 1876, and found but one person 
attached to the Church. He did not hold a service but left with the advice to 
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the lone representative to hold her faith and her worship “as seed that in time 
may spring up.” Two years elapsed before services were held, when the Rev. 
Joseph S. Large of Traverse City gave two services in 1878-79, reinforced by 
a visitation by the Bishop Aug. 24, 1877, who officiated in the parlors of the 
hotel to a congregation mainly of visitors. The Rev. Messrs. Conover of 
Kalamazoo and Cook of Coldwater were paying guests at the same boarding 
house at Petoskey in the summer of 1880. On Sunday afternoon, July 25th, 
they held a parlor service in the hostelry. This service whetted the appetite 
of the Church people for more and on the next Sunday morning another 
service was held, this time in the Presbyterian church, Mr. Cook being the 
preacher. How the assignment for this task was decided between the two 
clergymen is not stated. There was open competition in the great camp-meeting 
being held and though no bell was rung, fifty people assembled for worship. 
Thus encouraged, the resident worshippers desired the services to be considered 
as the beginnings of a mission and chose the name of St. Barnabas. A Sunday 
School was in prospect and there were candidates for confirmation. Bishop 
Gillespie made another visitation Nov. 21, 1880: “Winter opened its notable 
campaign today with a fierce storm and fire entered the field. So between snow, 
wind and fire, I could gather only a few souls in an unused store in the morning, 
but this was the only worship Petoskey knew that day.” The Bishop was alive 
to the prospects of the place as a summer resort and, thinking of Messrs. 
Conover and Cook, the want of a chapel where summering clergymen would 
enjoy their vacations all the more for a little Sunday work. The Bishop made 
another appointment for July 31, 1881, but being the Sunday of a camp meet- 
ing, the competition was too great. His reactions to the camp meeting were 
distinctly defeatist: “The camp meeting is a strange feature of our popular 
religion. After seeing the Sunday at Petoskey, with the excursions, the open 
restaurants, the shows, the booths, the noisy crowd, the whole appearance of 
a circus day, I am at loss to understand how Christian people can think that 
what is necessarily with such surroundings can be the work that God will bless. 
No doubt there are those who thus seek the edification of their souls, but to the 
multitude it is a recreation, and so the Lord’s Day is profaned, and the apology 
for the unholy is the holy. Going to camp meeting is made to cover the sin.” 
Mr. Large continued to give the place services in the years 1880-82. 

Aug. 9, 1876, Bishop Gillespie made a visitation to Northport and decided 
that there there was no “open door.” The next activity on record is a service 
held in September, 1881, by the Rev. J. J. Morton of Albion and a faithful 
member hoped they might have calls occasionally from the Church’s pastors 
and that they might grow in numbers. In November, 1882, the Rev. W. S. 
Hayward of Manistee managed to get to Northport after many difficulties. He 
went by boat and within six miles of Frankfort the steamer broke down and 
left them at the mercy of dreaded Lake Michigan. They were towed back to 
Frankfort and returned to Manistee. By rail the next day to Traverse City, 
Saturday he drove thirty miles through heavy thunderstorms, made calls and 
prepared for a service. Sunday the 12th was a busy day. He held five services, 
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celebrating both Sacraments and read a “Churching.” The little flock, he 
wrote, promised to gather in rooms over a store every Sunday morning for 
Sunday School and lay service. He returned to Manistee on the “Mermaid” in 
a blinding snow storm, completing a trip of some five hundred miles. Mrs. 
Abbott of Northport gave the diocesan Board of Missions one hundred dollars 
in 1882 and a lot was promised for a church. 


The Rev. E. W. Flower, always a zealous missionary, reached out into 
Montcalm county while rector at Greenville and served five stations. At 
Sheridan he found four communicants and held services on Sunday evenings. 
Bishop Gillespie visited Stanton Feb. 22, 1878, and thought the number of 
Churchmen and the place warranted regular services. He was there again for 
services Oct. 9, 1879, and Sept. 22, 1880. In 1879-80 the place was in charge 
of the Rev. Louis L. Noble of Ionia who made pastoral visits and held occa- 
sional services on weekdays, arranged for a place for worship and regular 
monthly services. He found twenty-six communicants. Mr. Flower gave the 
place attention in 1882 and held one service. He found nineteen communicants. 
At Amsden Mr. Flower established services in 1881-82 in a schoolhouse in the 
country. He gave them twenty-one services that year, finding two communi- 
cants and had an average congregation of twenty. Two Churchwomen main- 
tained a Sunday School of twenty-three children. The Rev. Moseley Morris 
visited Belding in 1879-80 and baptized three children. Feb. 7, 1881, Bishop 
Gillespie visited Church families in the place but held no service. In 1881 the 
Rev. E. W. Flower established semi-monthly services, finding five communi- 
cants. The Bishop visited them again Sept. 24, 1882, and reported them “ready 
to hear but not to pay.” Mr. Flower reported that the village was so divided 
by sectarian bodies that it was almost impossible for the Church to gain a 
foothold and prospects were further clouded by removals of all but one Church 
family. However, he persevered and gave regular monthly services. Trufant, 
a lumbering town of five hundred inhabitants, with seven communicants, had 
its first service Jan. 7, 1882, and weekday services by Mr. Flower that year, 
with an average attendance of fifty. The missionary reported that he “preached 
a free Gospel” and so he did for he also reported “no contributions.” 


In June, 1877, a Sunday School was commenced in Topping’s hall, Casno- 
via, by Mrs. Laura S. Lee of St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids, with help from several 
residents of the village. The school steadily increased in number. In Septem- 
ber, 1887, the Rev. Dr. Schetky, then supplying St. Mark’s, held a service in 
Casnovia, at Mrs. Lee’s earnest request. This was said to be the first Church 
service in the place. With this beginning stemming from the earnest zeal of 
Mrs. Lee, regular fortnightly Monday evening services were established, Dr. 
Schetky and Rev. Messrs. Mortimer, Beckwith and Morris officiating. A mission 
was established and five confirmed. The communicant list numbered twelve. 
The ladies raised money for an organ. The Rev. Moseley Morris was appointed 
missionary in charge. In addition there was the help of a lay reader, C. F. 


Schofield. 


» 
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The rector of St. Paul’s, Muskegon, the Rev. William T. Whitmarsh, 
discovered that North Muskegon, a place then of some fifteen hundred people, 
was entirely without religious services. He established mission services there 
in 1881-82 and with assiduous attention held thirty-six Sunday and one hundred 
forty-six weekday services. In this he was aided by J. B. Murphy, lay reader. 
The response to the effort resulted in the people bestirring themselves in plans 
for building a chapel. 


The Rev. W. T. Hayward, an active missionary at Manistee, in- 
augurated Sunday services at Filer City in 1882, on one visit baptizing a fam- 
ily of eight. 


The Rev. Mosely Morris of Coopersville held services at Berlin in 
1877-78. The Rev. E. W. Flower held monthly services in 1878-79 
and reported seven communicants. The seven dropped to four in 1880-81 and 
one service at a private house was held that year. Berlin made a significant 
change of name to Marne in more recent years. The Rev. J. B. Prichard held 
an evening service at Forman in 1878-79. The Bishop visited the place in 
August, 1880, and held services and again in August, 1881. Mr. ‘Prichard 
held regular services in the school house here in 1882. 


Bishop Gillespie made his first visit to Chase and held a service Feb. 24, 
1880. He thought the place needed in a missionary “one who would endure for 
his Master as many a gentleman lumberman for his money.” The Rev. J. B. 
Prichard of Ludington had been holding services here every two weeks in 1879- 
80. The Bishop’s service was held in the Congregational church and he ad- 
dressed the people on the educational and moral interests of a new town. The 
Church services were the only opportunity for worship in the new town. 


Harbor Springs’ beginnings as a mission seem to have been with services 
by the Rev. Joseph S. Large in 1878-79 at “Little Traverse,” now Harbor 
Springs. The Bishop made a visitation Aug. 24, 1879. Mr. Large con- 
tinued his services in 1880-81 and in 1881-82. Response was so encourag- 
ing in this summer resort town that in 1881 a lot was purchased and 
a “friend in Chicago” was reported ready to assist in building a chapel. 
The place was growing, the railroad was soon to be opened and the 
the Methodists had a chapel, the Roman Catholics a church over a cen- 
tury old with a congregation of Indians and the Presbyterians were try- 
ing to build. Matters moved along with dispatch. The Bishop laid the 
corner stone of St. John’s Church July 14, 1882, assisted by the Rev. J. S. 
Large who made an address. The church was the gift of Charles Scott, described 
as a friend of one of the interested families, who assumed the whole cost of 
its erection, estimated at $2300, leaving only the furnishing for the congrega- 
tion. He desired the church to be regarded as a thank offering for the safe 
return of himself and his daughter from foreign travel. A partial mission 
organization was effected that day in the appointment of a secretary and a 
treasurer. 
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Mar. 14, 1882, the-Bishop preached in a hall in Cadillac, the service being 
taken by the Rev. J. S. Large. He saw it as a permanent and growing town 
of twenty-five hundred inhabitants with the nucleus of a good mission, there 
being a sufficient number of people to warrant holding services. The General 
Missionary held services in the court room in 1882. 


The Rev. W. S. Hayward of Manistee visited Frankfort in 1881 where 
he found some twenty or more members of the Church for whom he gave week- 
day services, continuing them in 1882. A lot was promised for a church 
building. 


Financial affairs inevitably occupied a large share of the attention of the 
Bishop, clergy and convention as the years passed. Chief among these problems 
was the Episcopal Fund. The second convention, 1876, entrusted its care and 
management to the Board of Trustees of the Association of the Diocese of 
Western Michigan. In 1875 the Fund was reported at $29,574.75, which amount 
included the sum of $3500, a special subscription of land for Episcopal resi- 
dence. The larger share of the Fund existed in individual notes to the value 
of $22,900. Loans on real estate, $5000; real estate, $1400; unsecured pledges, 
$110; cash, $114.75. In addition there were verbal pledges to be paid in cash 
or notes, $2910; to be paid in lands, $2100. In 1877 the Fund had increased 
by $390 in redemption of pledges and notes and stood at $29,914.75. In 1877 
the Fund had increased by $928 from real estate, notes and cash, and totaled 
$30,842.75. This was represented by individual notes, $20,625.85; loans on 
real estate, $7400; real estate (unproductive) $2200; unsecured pledges, $90; 
stocks and bonds, $100; cash, $426.90. The increase that year was $2235.43. 
1878 saw a decrease in the Fund of $56 and it stood at $30,786.75. The income 
that year was $2548.22. In 1879 the Fund stood in the same amount, $30,- 
786.75, and produced $2635.73 income. There was an increase of $16 in the 
Fund in 1880 and it amounted to $30,802.75. The income was $1799.39. 1881 
saw an increase of $2992.90 to a total of $33,795.65. $650 of the income, how- 
ever, was from assessments on the parishes for the deficit in the Bishop’s 
salary. In the total of $33,795.65 there were unproductive items to the amount 
of $19,104.72, of which $12,018.34 represented worthless or doubtful notes 
charged to suspense account. The treasurer therefore reported the actual 
Fund yielding revenue at $14,690.93. In June, 1882, the Fund stood at $36,- 
310.92, which amount included subscriptions to the Episcopal Residence Fund 
of $2515.27. Offsetting were the losses to the amount of $595, leaving the net 
amount of the Fund $35,715.92. However, of this amount the sum of $12,193.35 
in subscription notes still remained worthless and charged to suspense account. 
which with $1596.25 of other unproductive items, all totaling $13,789.60, 
brought the actual Fund, yielding revenue, to the figure of $21,296.32, but a 
substantial increase in earning power over the previous year. The income from 
the Fund reported in June, 1882, was $2555.75, $1000.20 of which came from 
assessments on the parishes for Bishop’s salary. The losses to the Fund and 
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the consequent shrinkage of its productive value was due in great part to the 
financial depression of the *70’s which impoverished many. 

It is evident from the above figures that in no year save 1875 was the 
income of the Fund equal to its purpose, provision for the annual salary of 
the Bishop in the amount of $3000. During these years the deficit in Bishop’s 
salary was met by the Bishop himself, balancing the account by contributions 
or relinquishment of amounts represented by the annual deficits. In 1876 there 
was a salary deficit of $576.40 and Bishop Gillespie’s response in remitting 
this sum was, “I am happy thus to aid in bearing the burdens of our feeble 
diocese in this period of peculiar difficulty.” In 1877 the deficit was $503.31. 
The Bishop therefore remitted $600 of his salary, making the salary for the 
year $2400. A more serious deficit of $2000 was reported in 1878. In con- 
sideration for having received a compensation of $1600 for services in the 
Diocese of Michigan, the Bishop relinquished $1000 of his salary. In 1879 
the deficit was $1400. The diocese was not unmindful of the Bishop’s gen- 
erosity and made honest efforts to make up the salary deficits. The convention 
of 1879 took steps to remedy the situation by increasing assessments upon the 
parishes for the general fund for payment of current expenses of the diocese 
and to use $500 of this fund to make up in full or in part the salary deficit. 
Many of the parishes being financially feeble, it was not possible to provide 
for the entire deficit by parish assessments. In the assessments upon the parishes 
for 1878-79 and 1879-80 there was included one thousand dollars for Bishop’s 
salary, evidently authorized by a resolution introduced by the Rev. A. C. Lewis 
in the 1879 convention and ratified by further resolutions in the convention 
of 1880, one of which was a “Standing Resolution” authorizing the treasurer 
of the diocese to pay to the treasurer of the Association each recurring year, 
so long as the necessity might exist, such portion of the amount realized from 
the assessments upon the parishes over and above the amount required to pay 
the annual current expenses of the diocese, to be used in making good, as far 
as it would go, the deficiency that occurred in the Bishop’s salary from the 
insufficient avails of the Episcopal Fund. The amount thus available, applied 
to the Bishop’s salary, for the years 1878-79 and 1879-80 was $650; in 1881 
$650 and in 1882 $1000. The year 1882 was noteworthy in that the entire sum 
of $1000 deficit in the Bishop’s salary was met in full from the proceeds of the 
general fund assessed upon the parishes. A further step was taken by the 
convention of 1879 in the appointment of a standing committee consisting of 
one clergyman and one layman from each convocation to solicit subscriptions 
to the Episcopal Fund. They made a lengthy report and while unanimously 
of the opinion that the Fund should be increased by subscription, they had 
done nothing but to make complicated recommendations, chief among which 
was for the appointment of another and larger committee to solicit for the 
increase of the Fund and that said committee should act with promptness and 
energy. The Committee on the State of the Church, reporting to the convention 
of 1880, went into the matter fully:and recommended that parishes which had 
contributed little or nothing to the principal of the Fund should now contribute 
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their fair share, and parishes to make good amounts originally subscribed to 
the Fund by their members and now lost to it. The 1879 committee had no 
report by 1881. 

Spurred by the shrinkage of the Episcopal Fund the Convention of 1879 
appointed a committee to seek from the Diocese of Michigan the share of its 
Episcopal Fund to which the Diocese of Western Michigan felt justly entitled. 
At the time of the division of the diocese in 1874 the Episcopal Fund of the 
undivided diocese stood at $35,000 with an episcopal residence valued at 
$20,000. The Diocese of Western Michigan represented that the Fund was 
contributed in part by persons now living in the Diocese of Michigan and in 
part by persons now living in the Diocese of Western Michigan, in part by 
persons not residents of Michigan and by persons then deceased. It was repre- 
sented that the donations were made to the whole diocese and not to a part 
of it and that the Diocese of Western Michigan had a just and proper claim 
against the Episcopal Fund of the Diocese of Michigan and made such claim. 
Messrs. H. G. Wells, W. B. Williams, N. P. Loveridge and H. F. Severens were 
appointed a committee to urge and press the claim. The committee reported 
progress to the conventions of 1881 and 1882 and made*their final report to 
the convention of 1883. The 1882 convention of the Diocese of Michigan ap- 
propriated $1554.62 in full payment of the claim. 

1876 saw the birthday of the “Permanent Missionary Fund.” In July of 
that year an assignment was made to the Association by J. Lathrop Gillespie, 
administrator of the estate of Rebecca P. L. Gillespie, deceased, of a mortgage 
for $500 covering certain lands in Adams county, Iowa, bearing interest at 
ten per cent, the income to be devoted to Missions within the Diocese of 
Western Michigan. 

Various sums passed through the Bishop’s hands during the years, some 
earmarked for special objects. In 1875 St. Mark’s Industrial Band gave $40 
for a St. Matthias’ church in commemoration of the consecration of the first 
Bishop of Western Michigan. This organization changed the object of its 
benefaction in a like. amount the next year to St. Matthias’ Mission, Eaton 
Rapids. In 1877 there appears “Bishop Gillespie’s Trust Fund” in the amount 
of $220 and in later reports this fund was designated “Bishop’s Fund.” An 
Army officer sent $25 which was appropriated to the chancel of the Church 
of the Good Shepherd, Allegan. An item of $136.36 was from the estate of 
Mrs. Mary C. Proctor of Rochester, N. Y., “to be used in furnishing Sunday 
School libraries and instruction books for destitute Sunday Schools and books 
and tracts for Church work.” 

The episcopal residence had its inception in 1875. George Kendall and 
wife of Grand Rapids executed in that year a full warranty deed to the Asso- 
ciation of the Diocese of Western Michigan a lot of land in Grand Rapids 
described as “fronting sixty-one feet on the south side of Fountain street, and 
extending south of that width one hundred sixty-five feet, the west line of 
said lot being one hundred thirty feet east of Barclay street. Also the per- 
petual use of a private alley twelve feet wide extending from Fountain street 
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to John street, the west side of said alley being one hundred ninety-one 
feet east of Barclay street.”” The proviso in the deed was that it would be void 
and of non effect unless the Association commenced the erection of a dwelling 
on the premises for the residence of the Bishop of the diocese within four 
years from Dec. 2, 1875, and the deed was to remain in Mr. Kendall’s posses- 
sion until the condition was complied with and, if not complied with, was to be 
destroyed. The Convention of 1875 accepted the offer with thanks and resolved 
that necessary steps be taken to secure the title to the property in accordance 
with the terms of the offer. Nothing more seems to have been done in the prem- 
ises until a meeting of the Trustees of the Association at Hastings Feb. 5, 1879. 
The time of expiration of Mr. Kendall’s offer drawing near, the Trustees took 
definite steps. A committee headed by the Bishop with Messrs. Henry Brees 
of Kalamazoo and F. A. Gorham of Grand Rapids was appointed and author- 
ized to prepare plans for the episcopal residence, receive estimates for doing 
the work and award contract to the lowest responsible bidder, with the proviso 
that all plans, specifications and contract be submitted to and approved by the 
Trustees. The committee prepared plans for a frame building, the total cost 
not to exceed $3500. The project* was to be financed by the use of $1400 of 
uninvested principal of the Episcopal Fund, the balance to be borrowed on a 
mortgage. The Bishop was to pay an annual rental of $500 so long as his salary 
should continue to be paid at the rate of $3000 per annum, but if in any year 
the salary should be less than that amount then the rental for the same should 
be reduced in the same ratio. The report of the Association embodying the 
report of its Building Committee was “accepted and referred” by the conven- 
tion of 1879. But the convention Committee on the Report of the Association 
reported adversely to the building project on the ground that the diocese was 
not in a condition to assume additional liabilities. This Committee’s report 
was adopted by a vote of fourteen to seven. 

Work was begun on the episcopal residence in 1880-81 and was completed 
and occupied in October, 1881. Mr. Kendall’s lot was valued at $3000. The total 
cost of the residence was $6461.57, and subscriptions to the amount of $2515.27 
were received, of which $1479.27 was from parishes, missions and individuals 
within the diocese, and $1036 from individuals without the diocese. The cost 
over and above the subscriptions, $3946.30, was taken from the moneys and 
securities of the Episcopal Fund. 

As noted, the Bishop moved into the episcopal residence in October, 1831, 
and on Jan. 5th, 1882, held a service of dedication, invoking “peace be to this 
house” by prayer and sacred song. “It is a little like the rest we seek beyond 
this world, to have a spot in it that we may feel is our abiding place,” were the 
Bishop’s grateful words to the diocese. There was a large gathering of friends, 
neighbors and Churchmen of the city and the Bishop expressed thanks to Mr. 
Kendall for the gift of the lot, to Messrs. Gorham and Stuart of the Building 
Committee, Frederick Miller, the contractor, and to the members of St. Mark’s 
who with their usual generosity had contributed valuable and tasteful articles 
of furniture. 
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The canon creating the Board of Missions of the Diocese of Western 
Michigan directed the Board to elect its own secretary and treasurer and to 
adopt its own by-laws; to recommend stations and “in connection with the 
Bishop” to have general charge and di- 
rection of the missionary work of the 
diocese. The Convention of 1877 amend- 
ed this section of the canon “but all 
missionaries shall be appointed by the 
Bishop.” They had power to raise and 
expend money also for the purchase of 
Bibles, Prayer Books, tracts, etc., and to 
raise and expend money to assist Pos- 
tulants and Candidates for Holy Orders. 
It was declared the duty of the minister 
of every parish, mission and congrega- 
tion to make a collection for diocesan 
missions once a month. Funds for dio- 
cesan missions were appropriated by 
the Board, with the proviso that after 
the second year a reduction of not less 
than ten per cent of the sum appropri- 
ated to each mission or missionary was 
to be made annually, with the saving 
reservation “unless sufficient reason 
shall be given for a continuance of the 
full amount.” Provision was made for 
a sub-committee, “The Committee on 
Church Building,” whose duty was to 
raise a special fund to aid in the erec- 
tion of new churches in destitute places. 

Annual diocesan mission receipts were: 1875, $1042; 1876, $2455; 1877, 
$1788; 1878, $2484; 1879, $1743; 1880, $1670; 1881, 1362; 1882, $1956. 
There seems to have been but one attempt at an estimate of per capita contri- 
bution to diocesan missions. In the year 1876-77 it ranged from ten cents per 
capita at Homer to $2.38 at Elk Rapids. The Board’s appropriations were made 
to certain parishes requiring missionary aid, to full-time missionaries and to 
rectors for missionary work outside their own parishes. The Board complained 
in 1881 that their work for the most part was confined to those feeble parishes 
and mission stations already on the list of former years and that advance into 
new territory had been slow though something had been attempted and, as the 
record shows, accomplished. They further complained that their resources were 
utterly inadequate to the necessities of the field, instancing the expenditure of 
the Congregationalists of nineteen thousand dollars for church extension in the 
newer settlements of Michigan. They had some reasonable cause for complaint. 
Kight out of thirty-three parishes received missionary aid in 1875; eleven of 
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thirty-three in 1876; eleven of thirty-four in 1877; seven of thirty-one in 1878; 
nine of twenty-nine in 1880; nine of twenty-seven in 1881; and six of twenty- 
seven in 1882. Missionaries purely such were listed, five in 1877; seven in 
1878; three in 1880; three in 1881; and four in 1882. 

As noted, Bishop Gillespie’s second plan for the prosecution of diocesan 
missionary work was in the appointment of a General Missionary. But it was 
not until the summer of 1882 that this plan was put into operation. On Aug. 
16th of that year the Rev. Eugene J. Babcock, then rector of the Church of the 
Redeemer, Whitehall, was appointed to that office. As early as 1875 contribu- 
tions had been made for a General Missionary by the Sunday Schools of the 
Good Shepherd, Grand Rapids, and St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo. These Sunday 
Schools made a like contribution the next year. The hope was kept alive by 
contributions for the purpose throughout the years, the fund accumulating $194. 
by 1882. At the Convention of 1881 a special subscription in the sum of $600 
was made for a General Missionary, which amount added to the General Mis- 
sionary Fund accumulated and a grant of $200 from the diocesan Board of 
Missions, with a like amount for traveling expenses, provided for his support. 
Mr. Babcock’s qualifications for the post were enumerated by the Bishop: 
“intelligent, decided Churchmanship, sound judgment, courteous manners, readi- 
ness and ability of speech, and a warm heart in the cause of Christ and His 
Church.” His first work was to be in the northern part of the diocese. The 
Bishop directed that his time would be given to vacant parishes and missions. 
Up to 1883 he had not attempted to open any new work. 

“The Association of the Diocese of Western Michigan” was formed, as 
noted, in pursuance of action taken by the Diocese Convention of 1875 and 
was duly organized in St. Luke’s Church, Kalamazoo, Sept. 14, 1875, and be- 
came a corporate body and a legal corporation under the laws of the State. 
Its personnel was the Bishop to be President of the Corporation, Secretary of 
Convention to be Secretary of the Corporation, the Registrar of the Diocese, 
the Treasurer of the convention, the Treasurer and Trustees of the Episcopal 
Fund, the Standing Committee, and the Board of Missions, all ex-officio, to- 
gether with such other persons as might be elected by convention. The canon 
governing it stated it was made the agent and custodian of the diocese for the 
investment and management of all permanent funds of the diocese. Its “Arti- 
cles of Association” specified its purposes “the management and control of all 
property, real and personal, belonging to the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the Diocese of Western Michigan; the holding of such property in its corporate 
name; and to receive by purchase, gift, devise or otherwise all property, real 
and personal, designed for use of the diocese, and for the promotion of its 
interests, and to hold the same in trust for the use thereof, and to invest, sell 
and dispose of, or re-invest, the same as it may be advised, subject only to the 
control of the convention of said diocese.” A Board of Trustees, nine in num- 
ber, was elected. The first Board of Trustees were: the Bishop, F. A. Gorham, 
Charles P. Dibble, Henry Brees, Sidney Beckwith, Henry B. Whittemore. and 
Theodore P. Sheldon. The duties of the Board of Trustees were defined in the 
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By-Laws of the Association: “The Board of Trustees shall have charge of all 
the temporalities of the Diocese of Western Michigan, and, by its Treasurer, 
receive and invest all moneys paid into the Association for such purpose, and 
shall provide for the proper investment of such funds and the mode of securing 
the same. They shall also determine and authorize the sale and conveyance of 
real estate belonging to such Association. They shall make a full and complete 
report to the Association of their doings, at the meeting of such Association, 
on the day preceding the annual convention of the Diocese of Western Michi- 
gan....” A regular annual meeting was to be held as before mentioned and 
special meetings might be called by the President, and must be called at written 
request of thee members of the Board, or any five members of the Association. 

Contributory to the intelligence and interest in Missions and as an impulse 
to an instruction in the missionary spirit the Semi-Annual Missionary Meetings, 
originated and sustained for many years in the mother diocese, were continued 
as a definite feature of diocesan activity. Held in the various parishes and 
missions they proved an inspiration in the growth of interest and value to 
the missionary spirit, particularly in the places which were host to the gatherings. 

The General Board of Missions aided the diocese ir grants of $1000 for 
the years 1875, 1876 and 1877; $800 for the years 1878, 1879 and 1880; and 
increased their grant to $1300 for the years 1881 and 1882. Not unmindful 
of the duty of contributing to the cause of missions outside the diocese, on the 
day of the consecration of Bishop Gillespie the diocesan representatives on the 
General Board of Missions, elected by General convention, Rev. Messrs. Earp, 
Conover, Bancroft and Messrs. Sheldon, Gorham, Loveridge and Shelby, met 
and organized to carry on the work of the General Board of Missions in the 
diocese. Secretaries were elected for the various departments of Missions, 
Domestic, Foreign, Indian, Home Missions to Colored People, Women’s Work, 
and Periodicals. Contributions to the first four departments named were, dur- 
ing the years: 1875, $1503; 1876, $2227; 1877, $1422; 1878, $932; 1879, 
$665; 1880, $636; 1881, $625; 1882, $875. 

Resources of “The Christmas Fund” were annual offerings on Christmas 
Day. Appropriations from the Fund were made by the Standing Committee 
with the approval of the Bishop. Starting out with offerings in the sum of 
$36.71 in 1874-75, augmented by $1500 from the treasurer of the Diocese of 
Michigan on June 24, 1875, as Western Michigan’s share of the Aged and 
Infirm Clergy Fund of the old diocese, its receipts from parishes averaged some 
$165 annually. The grants to disabled clergy were small, ranging from $25 
to $100 annually, although a generous payment was made to a sick clergyman. 
There were three beneficiaries of the Fund in 1876-78, three in 1879-80, four 
in 1881 and two in 1882, one of these a widow of a clergyman. In 1882 the 
invested funds totaled $2060. 

In his first annual address Bishop Gillespie urged provision be made for 
the support of postulants and candidates for Holy Orders. While endorsing 
and commending the general Society for the Increase of the Ministry, the 
Bishop felt that the diocese should take in charge the support of its own can- 
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didates and this support as well as their reception and oversight was another 
episcopal care. The Bishop gave notice that collections for this purpose would 
be thus appropriated without bearing the tax the machinery of a society must 
impose. Many Western Michigan parishes had for years contributed to the 
support of Nashotah Seminary and this institution had in former years the 
endorsement of Bishop McCoskry. There was but one postulant and one can- 
didate for Orders in 1875 but in 1876 the list having grown to three postulants 
and two candidates the Bishop was compelled to ask for $725 for 1875-76 for 
their support from the Society for the Increase of the Ministry. This grant 
involved a payment to the Society from the diocese of $362.50 and the Bishop 
appealed in a pastoral for this sum. The response appears to have been under 
$250. In 1878 the diocese had four candidates in the seminaries and one, a 
deacon, a former Methodist minister, at work in the field. That year the Society 
withdrew all its grant but fifty dollars. The Society for the Promotion of 
Religion and Learning of New York placed two of Western Michigan’s candi- 
dates on their scholarships that year. By 1879 with the four candidates in the 
seminaries the problem of support became acute and the Bishop placed the 
matter squarely before the diocese: was the diocese to decline to aid its can- 
didates, since he could no longer assume the responsibility which the diocese 
seemed unwilling to discharge. But the response was feeble and inadequate. 
In 1881 another candidate was received. By 1882 the ordination of three of 
the candidates and the transfer of two to other dioceses and the dropping of 
two postulants for non-pursuit of studies left the diocese that year without 
either postulants or candidates. The Bishop saw in this not merely the local 
diocesan problem but its larger implications in the decrease of candidates for 
Holy Orders and consequent decrease of accessions to the Ministry in the years 
1877-82. He attributed its cause in part to “evil report” of ministerial hard- 
ships that made the Ministry to be dreaded. 

Canon XVI of the body of Canons adopted by the Convention of 1875 
made provisions for “Convocations of Clergy and Laity.” It prescribed that 
the diocese should be divided by the Bishop into two or more Convocations, 
meetings to be held quarterly, the personnel being the clergy and one or more 
lay delegates from each parish and mission within its borders. The object 
stated was: “to promote a better acquaintance of clergy and laity, to devise 
measures for mutual co-operation, to discuss and compare practical modes of 
Church work, and by united prayer to invoke the guidance and blessing of the 
Holy Spirit.” The officers were to be president, secretary and treasurer, the 
Bishop presiding when present, and each Convocation made its own regula- 
tions. A program committee and annual reports were provided for. The 
Bishop divided the diocese into two convocations, the Convocation of Kala- 
mazoo with ten counties and the Convocation of Grand Rapids with twenty- 
three counties, the line of division being the south line of the counties of 
Kent, Ottawa and Ionia. He elaborated the canonical object by four projects: 
services to quicken missionary interest, imparting a healthy unity among 
clergy and congregations, enabling the clergy in conference with the Bishop 
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to devise plans for Church extension and care of scattered members, and having 
Holy Communion, mutual prayer and brotherly conference. He saw in the 
Convocation system a means of strength and growth to the young diocese. 
Kalamazoo Convocation had its first meeting July 20, 1875, at Allegan, the 
Grand Rapids Convocation on July 27th, 1875, at Big Rapids, and wound up 
its fiscal year with a balance of twenty-two cents. A feature of the meetings 
was a sermon ad clerum and the other sermons and addresses were on practical 
subjects. Evidence appeared of the real good the Convocation accomplished. 
Warmth and earnestness on the part of the clergy in the relief of their loneli- 
ness and an increasing interest on the part of the laity and generous hospitality 
marked the meetings. 

In his administration of the diocese Bishop Gillespie often found himself 
thwarted by the neglect and indifference of vestries and people, an experience 
obviously common to all Bishops and to all dioceses and therefore not unusual 
in the early life of the diocese. He said he found it impossible to care for a 
parish through its officers; rectors were called without consultation with the 
Bishop, and called without adequate provision being made for their support, 
. summary dismissal was made a just release from contract. Churches were kept 
vacant despite the Bishop’s exhortations. Canonical notices of calls and resig- 
nations were neglected, correspondence ignored and collections for specific 
objects thrown into the common treasury. The fault lay sometimes in the 
personnel of the vestries, in the election thereto of men in no sense Churchmen, 
often non Church-goers, knowing nothing of Church principles and polity and 
of the responsibilities of their office, sometimes “restless spirits in some body 
of Christians” and occasionally of blemished reputations. It would not be just 
to infer that adverse conditions obtained in every vestry but apparently the 
evil was prevalent enough to inspire the Bishop to three utterances on the 
subject in his convention addresses, with an extended report of a “Committee 
on Wardens and Vestrymen” to the convention of 1878, and in his convention 
address of 1883 he urged the addition to the causes for which a vestryman 
might be removed, habitual absence from the Church services, cases having 
come to his knowledge where a vestryman avowed no intention of Church 
attendance and worshipped somewhere else, basing his request on the general 
Canon of the Church “Of Due Celebration of Sundays” and that such a regu- 
lation rested on an officer of the Church. The suggested amendment was not 
incorporated in the recommendations of the Committee on Canons and the 
convention of 1882 had refused to amend the canon on vestrymen to prescribe 
that vestrymen should be baptized persons. But the Bishop did succeed in 
amending Canon X, requiring vestries before making an actual call to a rector 
to give notice to the Bishop of their intention. 

Inevitably the clergy were the sufferers from bad business management on 
the part of the vestries. The Bishop was pained “to find a pastor keeping 
within his doors lest he should meet the man who is dunning him, and having 
within those doors scarcely the day’s sustenance, to see the Priest of the Lord 
so the lowly Levite as to have literally the care of the church edifice, of one told 
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in mid-winter that the funds were exhausted and the responsibility of the parish 
ceased... .” This was in 1876. In 1882 the Committee on the State of the 
Church reported the financial condition of the clergy. Their salaries ranged 
from $250 to $3000, the committee venturing the statement that the smaller 
salaries were probably supplemented somewhat by a missionary stipend, and 
with respect to the larger figure the number of the clergy receiving this generous 
emolument was no doubt comprehended in the statement “two or three of the 
clergy receive generous support.” Indefinite statements of this nature constitute 
a report that is hardly more than assumptions based on hearsay, for the com- 
mittee might easily have learned just what each clergyman’s salary amounted to. 
But with this insufficient data they go on to say that “eight are provided with 
a respectable living; the remainder for the most part are obliged to live from 
hand to mouth and sometimes the hand is too short to reach the mouth.” The 
committee decided that a man who is worth being appointed to a charge ought 
not to be asked to accept less than $1000. There were but six rectories in the 
diocese in 1882. Added to vestry inefficiency there was that which tried the 
soul of the Bishop in the unwillingness of the people to accept what services 
they could pay for and indifference to having any services at all. Another diff- 
culty in dealing with organized parishes lay in the matter of the tenure of Church 
property and this was not academic but practical, as was illustrated in the 
case of the Greenville parish vestry in disposing of its property, lock, stock and 
barrel, without consultation with or knowledge of the Bishop or diocesan 
authorities. Here the fault lay in the exclusive control of parish property by 
the vestry. Efforts to correct this situation were made in convention but with 
no success. 

The Committee on the State of the Church made a lengthy report to the 
convention of 1882 and, looking over the diocese, found its condition and 
progress on the whole good. Three churches and three rectories were mort- 
gaged, three parishes carried funded debts amounting in all to $4125, and 
seven parishes had floated debts aggregating $4080. Churches on the whole 
seemed well furnished in the requisites for worship though six had no font, 
nine were unprovided with a credence table and several had no service books 
nor vestments. 

The Bishop’s Pastorals dealt with matters spiritual and administrative. 
Of the former notably were those to isolated communicants, Christmas, New 
Year, Lent, “Parochial Efficiency,” “An Open Letter to the Young People of 
the Diocese,” and a “New Year Pastoral” to the same, “Will.” Prayers were 
set forth: “A Prayer for Blessing on the Diocese,” “Intercessory Prayer for 
Four Weeks at Noonday,” “A Prayer for One Denied the Privileges of the 
Church,” “A Service for a Day of Prayer for Colleges and Schools,” “A 
Prayer for Missions,” “For Deaf Mutes,” and in 1881 he set forth a prayer 
for use in reference to the death of President Garfield, with an authorized 
memorial service. The Bishop conducted the devotional exercises at a citizens’ 
meeting at Grand Rapids called with reference to the death of the President, 
preached a sermon at Allegan Sept. 25th “on the removal of the President by 
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the hand of violence” and on Sept. 26th at Grand Rapids participated in the 
memorial services for President Garfield. 

Bishop Gillespie had sat in General Convention as a clerical deputy in 
1868, 1871 and 1874, and for the first time in the House of Bishops at the 
Convention of 1877. He was, therefore, familiar with the storm of controversy 
that had raged in the Church, mention of which has been made in a previous 
chapter. 

Publicity and Church literature received considerable attention in the early 
life of the diocese. Until early in 1880 the official organ of the diocese was a 
publication called “Our Dioceses,” issued in the joint interests of the Diocese 
of Michigan and the Diocese of Western Michigan. Its suspension was followed 
by the publication by the Bishop of “The Diocese of Western Michigan,” a 
small leaflet of four pages. Four issues were published from March to June, 
1880. The convention of 1880 appointed a special committee on a diocesan 
paper and recommended the publication of an eight-page monthly at a sub- 
scription price of fifty cents per annum. The convention accepted the report 
and referred it to the diocesan Board of Missions, which body resolved to 
issue one number as a feeler. This sample number was published in July, 1880. 
Thus The Church Helper had its birth, for the number of subscriptions received 
justified the venture and the publication was launched upon the sea of diocesan 
journalism. 

Church literature, Bibles, Prayer books, books, tracts, Sunday School man- 
uals, early received attention. The convention of 1876 included among its 
committees one “On Christian Literature.” In his convention address of 1875 
the Bishop recommended an annual collection on Whitsunday for a fund for 
purchase of Prayer Books and tracts for distribution by the missionaries and 
hoped for the establishment of a parish library in each parish and mission. 
Donations of Prayer Books were made by the New York Bible and Common 
Prayer Book Society and the New York Tract Society. In another form the 
work of the “Gideons” was anticipated by the diocese in 1876 in placing large 
sized Prayer Books in lobbies of hotels labeled with the name of the house. 
The Committee recommended the beginnings of parish libraries in the circu- 
lation from house to house of “Church Doctrine, Bible Truth,” and “Thoughts 
on Personal Religion.” In 1877 with the expenditure in the sum of $112 the 
Bishop distributed Prayer Books, Bibles in English and in other tongues, Church 
almanacs, Sunday School books, tracts, Church papers and Sunday School 
periodicals. In 1876 St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids, reported one hundred thirty 
copies of Church papers taken by parishioners and four hundred fifty tracts 
distributed. That the usefulness of parish libraries was taken seriously is evi- 
denced by the figures of 1875. Allegan reported a parish library of 25 volumes; 
Battle Creek, 500; Burr Oak, 100; Coldwater, 700; St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids, 
700; Hastings, 50; Holland, 164; Mendon, 400; Muskegon, 250; Saranac, 210; 
Saugatuck, 225; St. Joseph, 27; Three Rivers, 135. In 1881 the diocese drew 
on a fund of $136 donated for the purchase of Sunday School literature by the 
Protestant Episcopal Sunday School Union of New York. Apparently a begin- 
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ning was made of a diocesan library before 1880, of which in 1879 a large part 
of the collection had been given by the Bishop, and donations and purchases 
increased it year by year, the number of volumes being given at two hundred 
twenty-one in 1882. The diocesan library was in charge of the Registrar 
whose detailed reports year by year have interest today in the total disappear- 
ance of many valuable books and documents. Notably in this collection which 
has been lost to posterity were the Journals of the Diocese of Michigan from 
1834 to 1874; a complete set of the Journals of the General Convention 1838- 
1877; a complete set of The Spirit of Missions 1836-1877; and a nearly com- 
plete file of “Our Dioceses,” no copy of which valuable historical source 
material has so far been located. The library was housed in a room in the 
episcopal residence. The Registrar was in those days recorder and custodian 
of the Book of Records, minutes of consecration of churches, ordinations, 
depositions, reception and dismissal of clergy. In 1882 a “Memorial Volume” 
of the clergy who died in the diocese was begun. All of which in the passage 
of time has disappeared. 

When the Michigan convention of 1874 took action for the division of the 
diocese it overlooked the county of Manitou in the enumeration of counties 
to be set off from the parent diocese and thus left that territory to the ecclesi- 
astical overlordship of the Bishop of Michigan. This county comprised three 
groups of islands, Beaver, Fox and Manitou, organized into the county of 
Manitou. The inhabitants of the islands were survivors of Ottawa and Chip- 
pewa tribes, white traders, farmers and fishermen, for they were valuable fish- 
ing stations. The names of the islands range from vulgar “Hog” to classic 
“Paros” and Apostolic “Patmos.” Beaver Island was the largest and most im- 
portant of the group economically and historically for this was the locus of King 
Strang’s Mormons. It was not until 1881 that the diocese awoke to the fact that 
these islands were orphaned of ecclesiastical oversight and nurture and steps 
were taken to transfer these isles of the lake to the see, so to speak. The Rev. 
Joseph W. Bancroft who had fathered a resolution passed by the diocesan con- 
vention of 1881 asking for their accession, as deputy to the General Convention 
of 1883, submitted a memorial praying its consent to the transfer of this territory 
to the Diocese of Western Michigan. General Convention raised no objection, 
the Diocese of Michigan was glad to be rid of them and thus King Strang’s realm 
and parts adjacent were officially inducted into diocesan boundaries and from 
that day to this they have remained terra incognita to diocesan exploration and 
settlement. 
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THE MISSION TO THE SWEDES 
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The Mission to the Swedes 


qh HE work among the Swedes in what is now the Diocese of Western Michi- 
gan had its origins economic and religious. There had been movements 
by General convention as early as 1856 looking toward friendly relations and 
intercommunion with the Church of Sweden in view of the growing Swedish 
immigration to this country. Dr. Tustin, rector of St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids, 
was a member of the General Convention Committee on Friendly Relations 
with the Church of Sweden in 1871. His interest took practical form in 1870. 
The Grand Rapids and Indiana Railroad co-operated by engaging him and sent 
him to Sweden as its personal representative in the summer of 1870 to induce 
Scandinavians to emigrate to Michigan. He was successful in bringing one 
thousand Swedes to Michigan, some of them settling in Osceola and Newaygo 
counties. They were so grateful to him that they named the town of Tustin 
in Osceola county for him. 


Dr. Tustin is titled “Missionary to the Swedes in Michigan” in the journal 
of 1872 and states that under that commission his time had been divided 
between Europe and this country; that he hoped to utilize colonization for the 
higher purposes of Christ’s Church and to give some attention to the care of 
the Church and colonization in Michigan. He reported that he had directed 
proceedings in organizing two Swedish parishes, St. Johannes’ at New Bleking 
(now Tustin) and St. Ansgarius’ at New Swea in Osceola county. 


On July 17, 1872, the Continental Improvement Company, a corporation 
organized and existing under the laws of Pennsylvania, executed an indenture 
and deed of trust to William A. Howard as Trustee. In and by said deed of 
trust the Continental Improvement Company conveyed and granted to the 
Trustee certain lands in trust for the uses and purposes expressed in the trust 
deed as follows: 


“To cause the same to be platted and recorded as a town plat under and 
according to the statutes of the State of Michigan, having regard to, and 
providing in said plat suitable grounds for, a schoolhouse, cemetery and church, 
said cemetery, church and school to be under the control, and subject to the 
management and government of the vestry of the parish of New Bleking, in 
communion with the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Sweden, and organized 
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according to the canons of the Diocese of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the State of Michigan, also providing and setting apart in said plat so much of 
said lands as, upon advice and consultation with said vestry, said Trustee may 
deem necessary or proper for a parish farm for the support of the ministers 
and teachers of said church and school.” 


Full power of sale was conferred upon the Trustee and the proceeds of 
all such sales were directed to be applied to the payment of the necessary 
expenses of the trust and to the support of said church and school in such 
manner as the Trustee should deem best, upon consultation and advice with said 
vestry. The indenture further provided that in the case of sale of the entire 
property, the proceeds should be applied to the support of said church and a 
school to be maintained by the vestry thereof. 


The ambiguous statement in the trust deed “the parish of New Bleking, 
in communion with the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Sweden, organized 
according to the canons of the Diocese of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the State of Michigan” presented on its face in the dual allegiance ecclesiastical 
complications which make the subsequent litigation understandable, but such 
evidently were Dr. Tustin’s settlements. The language of the organization of 
the parish, dated Mar. 21, 1872, was more definite: “We, the undersigned, 
being persons attached to the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Sweden and 
acknowledging the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Michigan, 
do hereby agree to organize a Church according to the usages of the Evan- 
gelical Church of Sweden. .. .” 


In November, 1870, the Rev. Peter Auguste Almquist began “The Mission 
to the Swedes” with residence at Paris in Mecosta county. He reported six 
baptisms and one confirmed and sixty-six Sunday and week-day services, 
with about fifty communicants. He says the immigration of the Swedes to 
Mecosta and Osceola counties seemed to take large dimensions, but the settling 
had not been in proportion to the immigration. Consequently no church 
edifices had yet been erected and the poverty of the immigrants precluded 
offerings. In 1872 he reported thirty-three baptisms and three confirmed and 
seventy-six communicants, with one hundred seven services. The poverty of 
the people was reflected in the sum total of receipts, $8.80. 


Mr. Almquist reported twenty-six baptisms in 1872-73 and one confirmed, 
with sixty-nine communicants. His Church services were given to the scattered 
Swedish population at Tustin and Reed City, in the county of Osceola, and 
Big Rapids and Morley in Mecosta county, Clam Lake in Wexford county and 
Grand Rapids. “At Tustin, an earnest desire to procure permanent religious 
services is shown by the commencement of a parsonage-building in the deep 
forest, and by a resolution passed to erect a church edifice as soon as means 
can be obtained for buying the materials necessary to warrant its erection. 
The congregation consisting chiefly of laborers, most cordially would supply the 
labor, but is unable to bear the expenses of even five hundred dollars at present 
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and perhaps for years.” In 1874 he reported seventy-one communicants, forty- 
four belonging to the congregation at Tustin, and twenty families. He had bap- 
tized thirty-eight and three were confirmed. The parsonage was not yet fin- 
ished, he says. 


Mr. Almquist made his residence at Big Rapids sometime between 1872-74 
and gave his services in Tustin, Reed City, Big Rapids and Grand Rapids. 


In 1876 the first repercussions of the controversy, which later issued in 
litigation, between the diocese and the Tustin Swedish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church with the storm center in the property at Tustin began to be heard. 
Mr. P. R. L. Peirce introduced a resolution in the convention of 1876: “That 
the subject of the Swedish colony at Tustin, Osceola county, be referred to 
a special committee of two laymen and two clergymen to report the situation 
of said colony, with reference to this diocese and its connection therewith, and 
any other matters touching said colony.” The committee made a lengthy report 
the next day. Reciting the terms of the trust deed of the Continental Improve- 
ment Company, the committee submitted its findings, that in 1872 through the 
efforts of Dr. Tustin funds were raised from a few individuals and a church 
edifice was erected (at Tustin), used conjointly by the Church and Swedish 
preachers of the Lutheran Augustana Synod; that the Rev. Mr. Almquist 
officiated for some two years, assisted out of the missionary fund; that few 
persons connected with the colony have any sympathy with the Episcopal 
Church but are in sympathy with the Augustana Synod, which is non-Episcopal 
in its church government; that St. Johannes’ parish never applied for admis- 
sion into union with convention, that for all practical purposes of a church 
organization under the canons of this diocese it is in no way amenable to dio- 
cesan constitution and laws, and that it probably never will so apply unless 
the convention can support there a clergyman of the Church to minister to 
a people not in sympathy with it. They recommended that the matter he 
referred to a committee consisting of the Bishop, two clergymen and two 
laymen who should act in the premises as their judgment might dictate and 
if necessary to make any and all acquittances so far as the convention was con- 
cerned, to the property or otherwise, and report their action to the next 
convention. 


At the convention of 1877 the committee, headed by Bishop Gillespie, 
reported. “(They) came to the conclusion that as Churchmen in Grand Rapids 
and Ionia and other points had contributed $800 toward the erection of a 
church edifice, and it being deemed wholly impracticable to continue Church 
services there longer, or maintain an Episcopal minister, by reason of the 
fewness of Episcopal families, the enterprise had better be abandoned. But 
your committee are of the opinion that the sum of $800 put into the church 
edifice as aforesaid, or such sum as should be deemed fair and equitable, be 
paid, or properly secured, by any religious body which may desire to take 
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the property and, when paid, be credited to the missionary fund of the diocese, 
or otherwise as convention may direct. Your committee is of the opinion that 
something may be realized from said investment, and to that end the Bishop 
be requested to make the best possible arrangement in the matter, and in behalf 
of the diocese, relinquish any and all claims it may have to such property.” 


It is somewhat difficult to understand the mind of the committee in its 
recommendations in the light of the subsequent action of the church. The 
property at this time consisted of the land and the church building. Reference 
has been made to a “parsonage” but there is no further mention of such 
structure. William A. Howard was the first Trustee named in the deed of 
trust. He died Apr. 10, 1880. On Jan. 5, 1881, George C. Pierce of Grand 
Rapids was appointed successor Trustee. He died July 15, 1911. On the 8th 
of December, 1911, the Church of St. Johannes’, New Bleking, petitioned for 
the appointment of a Trustee to succeed Mr. Pierce. The Court on Dec. 12, 
1911, appointed the Michigan Trust Company of Grand Rapids Trustee as 
successor to Trustee Pierce. The Michigan Trust Company received then from 
Mabel Pierce, administratrix, the sum of $1855.68. The Michigan Trust Com- 
pany received none of the lands originally conveyed the trust deed, for the 
reason that the lands had been sold. 


The committee report to the convention of 1877 was signed by Bishop 
Gillespie with other members. But it is apparent that the Bishop was not 
committed to the policy of the abandonment of the work as suggested by the 
convention committee in 1877. The Rev. Mr. Almquist, who had resigned and 
left the diocese in 1876, was brought back to the diocese in 1878 and in the 
convention journal of that year reports work at “St. John’s Mission, Tustin,” 
with forty-six communicants, seven baptisms, forty public services, a Sunday 
School with two teachers and eighteen pupils and a valuation of church prop- 
erty in “The church, $800.” He also served a “Mission to the Swedes in 
Grand Rapids,” with nineteen communicants, twelve families, eleven services, 
held in the Chapel of the Good Shepherd and in a hall on the west side, on the 
first Sundays in the month. It was not organized as a mission and the services 
were in Swedish. The work at Tustin was kept up with fifty-six services, four- 
teen baptisms, forty-eight communicants reported, and twenty-four families. 
In 1878-80 his work in Grand Rapids was titled “Mission to the Swedes of 
Good Shepherd Chapel.” In 1879-80 he reported twenty-one communicants 
in the Grand Rapids field, twelve families, two baptisms, and twenty-five 
services. At Tustin he reported fifteen baptisms, eight confirmed, fifty-three 
communicants, twenty-five families and fifty-four services. Receipts at Tustin 
totaled $138.54. He also reported occasional services at Byers, Evart, Hersey 
and Big Rapids. The year 1880-81 the Swedish work at Grand Rapids reported 
nineteen communicants, twelve families, five baptisms, and twenty-six public 
services. At Tustin he had fourteen baptisms, one confirmed, forty-nine com- 
municants, twenty-four families and fifty-one services. Contributions that year 


from Tustin were $152.27. Mr. Almquist resigned Jan. 7, 1882. 
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The Bishop made a visitation to Tustin in July, 1882, and baptized three 
children. The church had been painted and seats put in, the expense being 
provided for by the proceeds of the sale of lands included in the trust. He 
reported that the Swedes claimed attachment to the Church as members of the 
Church of Sweden and desired a clergyman, and there were some English- 
speaking families who would like an occasional service. The village, he said, 
was chiefly of English-speaking people. The Church was in charge of the 
General Missionary and the Swedish people were under the guidance and 
instruction of C. F. Walder, lay reader, who conducted services in the Swedish 
tongue. At the General Missionary’s services there were but three families 
who spoke English but a service in English was held in the afternoon. At the 
morning service the lay reader addressed the Swedish element after the sermon 
and read the exhortation to the Communion office. 


In 1883 the Bishop made a visitation to Tustin on Mar. 19th and after 
a service in the Swedish tongue conducted by the lay reader, examined the 
candidates, five in number, and confirmed them. He commented that the lay 
reader had the confidence of the people and that they were anxious that his 
services should continue. In the evening he held service for the benefit of the 
English-speaking people. The Bishop reported that he had never known the 
mission as prosperous, that the unhappy controversy about the property had 
ceased, aided by W. O. Hughart’s liberal contribution toward the building of 
a Lutheran church, given on condition that the Lutherans would withdraw their 
claims to the property. But on his visitation in February, 1884, the Bishop’s 
tone was not so optimistic. The lay reader had joined some sect and there were 
a few Swedes and English-speaking people who were true to the Church. 
The General Missionary’s report was of the same tenor. He complained that 
the congregation was “as mute as Swedes” in the attempt to render the service, 
in fact there was no attempt, and the best he could do was to get them on 
their feet and down again at the proper places, 


In 1884-85 no services were held; in 1885-86 the General Missionary re- 
ported six services and five communicants, and in 1886-87 he held eight 
services and reported four communicants. In 1887-88 his report was dis- 
tinctly defeatist: ““Here we have an open house, but the people attached to the 
Church are a few miles away in different directions. There has been rio diffi- 
culty in having a congregation; but very few have been disposed to take part 
in the service; we have not been able to have the chants, no one in two years 
to my knowledge desired either baptism or confirmation; my only helpers 
in the village were a family of staunch Methodists, always hospitable and sym- 
pathetic. I do not mean to abandon the place, but have virtually done so.” 
In the year 1888-89 he was unable to visit them at all. 

Sensing the evident failure of the Church, the Swedish Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church of Tustin made an attempt to secure the trust property in 1889. 
The allegations in their Bill of Complaint present the material and ecclesiasti- 
cal phases of the controversy. 
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These allegations, representing that the Tustin Swedish Church was the 
beneficiary specified and intended in the trust created, were: that their organi- 
zation, perfected April 4th, 1874, comprised the colony which was made the 
beneficiary in the deed of trust; that on March 21, 1872, the Rev. P. August 
Almquist organized and incorporated the Church of St. Johannes of New 
Bleking with the interest and purpose on the part of the members that the 
church should be an Evangelical Lutheran Church in communion with the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church with the faith, doctrines, teaching and belief of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church; that some time after the formation of the 
organization and incorporation of the Church of St. Johannes and the con- 
struction and erection of the church building, the members thereof discovered 
that they had been deceived in regard to the teachings and doctrines of the 
church, that instead of the faith and belief of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Pastor Almquist was preaching and teaching the belief and doctrines of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, much to the surprise and against the wishes of 
the people of the colony and church; that thereupon the teachings and doc- 
trines of the Protestant Episcopal Church were discarded and the people 
formed a new organization under the name of the Swedish Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church of Tustin, which embraced all or nearly all the members of the 
Church of St. Johannes and alleged that the Church of St. Johannes was en- 
tirely absorbed in the new organization, disorganized and disbanded, and all 
its property with its rights and privileges, if it ever had any under the trust 
deed, reverted to the Swedish Evangelical Church of Tustin which had in 
every respect as a religious organization among the colonists become the suc- 
cessor of the Church of St. Johannes; that the Church of St. Johannes never 
was in communion with, and that no Protestant Episcopal Church could be in 
communion with the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Sweden. 


The answer of the defendant, the then Trustee for the Continental Im- 
provement Company’s deed of certain lands in trust, was a general denial of 
the allegations of the plaintiff, alleging that the Church of St. Johannes, organ- 
ized before the giving of the trust deed, was the society contemplated by the 
grantor of the trust deed and referred to in said deed in creating said trust, 
and was the actual and sole beneficiary of said trust with a continuous exis- 
tence and services maintained. and that it was at all times recognized and 
treated by the Trustees as the beneficiary of the trust and entitled to the trust 
property. The defendant averred that force must be given to the requirement 
in said deed, designating the beneficiary as the Vestry of New Bleking, organi- 
zed under the canons of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the State of Michi- 


gan, and that no party, except such vestry, so organized, can be the benefi- 
ciary of the trust. 


On the 17th day of July, 1890, in the Circuit Court of Mecosta County 
in Chancery, Judge J. H. Palmer ordered: “That the bill of complaint in this 
cause be and the same hereby is dismissed.” 
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Thereafter, for five years, definite 
effort seems to have been made to fol- 
low up the work at Tustin. The General 
Missionary held six services in 1889-90. 
Matters looked more encouraging to 
him in 1890-91. The younger Swedes 
had sufficiently acquired the English 
tongue to use the liturgy. The Bishop 
made a visitation in 1890 and reported 
the property in good condition, but by 
1893 it had fallen into disrepair. “The 
house racks and creaks with every 
movement of the wind. It seems risky 
to use it. The offering, 99 cents, was 
for diocesan missions.” Its condition 
so rapidly deteriorated that in 1893 
they were unable to use it. However, 
plans were made for several services 
in Swedish in addition to the General 
Missionary’s services and the services 
of a lay reader if possible. Another 
factor adversely affecting the work at 
Tustin was that the Swedes attached to 
the mission lived several miles away, 
near LeRoy, and the General Missionary 
held services for them in nearby schoolhouses. In 1894 the Rev. Emil Lund 
of Menominee, Wis., held a service in Swedish. 

From 1895 to 1927 the work seems to have been practically abandoned. 
No doubt the chief contributing factor was the inability to secure a Swedish 
priest for the work. In 1896-97 the General Missionary held some services in 
the Rees and the Four Corners schoolhouses and in 1898 the Bishop made a 
visitation. In 1921-22 the Archdeacon reported making some calls in Tus- 
tin and this seems to be the sum total of the work as reported in the years 
above. 

The closing chapter came in 1938. In 1937 the Michigan Trust Company, 
in order to protect itself, entered suit asking the direction of the Court as to 
how it should terminate its trust and distribute its assets. The fund was 
claimed by the Association of the Diocese of Western Michigan and the 
Swedish Lutheran Church of Tustin and both parties filed answers. 

The Michigan Trust Company’s Bill of Complaint stated that as Trustee 
it was ready and willing to pay over and apply the funds in its possession, 
some $4532.45, held as successor Trustee in accordance with the terms and 
directions of the trust deed dated July 17, 1872, “But by reason of the facts 
set forth in said bill of complaint and admitted by the answers of the defen- 
dants (the Association of the Diocese of Western Michigan and the Swedish 
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Evangelical Lutheran Church of Tustin) and proved in open court in this 
cause, plaintiff has justifiably been in doubt as to the purpose to which said 
fund should be applied and the persons entitled to receive said funds.” The 
Court found that the Church of St. Johannes of New Bleking was intended to 
be the beneficiary of the trust deed executed by the Continental Improvement 
Company on the 17th day of July, 1872. The court further found that this 
Church of St. Johannes of New Bleking and corporation had ceased to exist 
by reason of the fact that its charter had been forfeited through failure to file 
annual reports as required by the laws of the State, and that there existed no 
corporation or association as successor to said Church of St. Johannes of New 
Bleking. The Court found that by reason of changed conditions the decree 
entered July 19, 1890, against the Swedish Lutheran Church of Tustin (as re- 
lated above) was no longer res adjudicata that said defendant had no claim 
or right to the funds then in the hands of the plaintiff, the Michigan Trust 
Company. “The Court finds that by reason of the terms of the trust deed, 
doubt exists as to the person entitled to receive the funds now held by plain- 
tiff as Trustee, and that it is no longer possible to administer and carry out 
said trust in exact accordance with the terms of said trust deed, and the Court 
further finds that there exists no person, corporation or association having 
better claim, or any ascertainable claim whatsoever, to said fund, than the 
claims of the defendants, respectively.” 

In view of these facts and to avoid further and expensive litigation, a 
conference was held between the attorney for the Swedish Lutheran Church of 
Tustin and Bishop McCormick, and Messrs. Lilly and Dibble, the Chancellor 
of the diocese. Quoting Chancellor Dibble’s report, it was agreed, subject 
to ratification, that a stipulation might be entered into, agreeing that the 
Court should enter a decree providing that the fund, after payment of fees 
and expenses of the Trustees, should be divided in proportion of sixty per 
cent to the Tustin Lutheran Church and forty per cent to the Association of 
the Diocese of Western Michigan. This arrangement was thereafter ratified 
by the Tustin Lutheran Church and by the Trustees of The Association of the 
Diocese of Western Michigan. The Bishop and Association Trustees, quoting 
Chancellor Dibble further, were moved to consent to this arrangement on a 
moral ground as well as to avoid legal controversy. There was something to 
be said, they thought, for the moral if not the legal right of the Tustin Lutheran 
Church to a portion of the fund. Our services there had been discontinued 
while those of the Lutherans had been maintained throughout the years. 
Bishop and Trustees felt, moreover, that it would be unseemly to contest such 
a case in the courts; and that Christian charity bespoke an amicable settle- 
ment. Accordingly proofs were taken and a decree entered by the Court in 
accordance with the stipulations. The diocese received as its share of the fund 


$1646.87. 
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A Notch on the Stick 


| Bae 2nd, 1894, saw twenty years passed in the life of the diocese, and Feb. 
24, 1895, the same period in the episcopate of Bishop Gillespie. He re- 
flected that a score of years was an ancient unit of reckoning of time and 
before the days of writing the ancients kept tally of numbers by making one 
notch on a stick for representation of twenty. He also reflected that a score 
was a sacred reckoning, and no doubt as he thus reflected he was sadly re- 
minded of the text “the days of our age are three score years and ten,” for his 
twentieth anniversary found him in his seventy-fiith year. 
Taking account of stock then in the twenty years’ life of the diocese, there 
was no spectacular achievement but there was certain substantial progress. 
First, the loaves and the fishes. The Episcopal Fund had risen in 1895 
to $35,276.75, including the episcopal residence, with an estimated income of 
$2100. Continuing his generous custom of dividing with the diocese the 
deficit on his salary, Bishop Gillespie contributed annually from 1883 to 1890 
sums ranging from $500 to $800. He put it annually in the form of a con- 
tribution to the income of the Fund rather than a decrease of salary by action 
of convention. The Convention of 1888 expressed itself strongly on this 
matter: “Resolved, That this convention deems it wrong in principle to re- 
ceive moneys at the hands of the Bishop, lessening the amount which should 
be raised in full, and gifts by the Bishop should be given in a manner not to 
relieve the diocese from its obligations to its diocesan. It is not an edifying 
spectacle before the Church to allow deductions from the Bishop’s salary when 
the money can be paid, and the diocese suffers from a practice of this sort.” 
The remainder of the deficit in the income of the Fund was met by assess- 
ments on the parishes and missions. In 1889 the sum of $500 “cash from Mr. 
and Mrs. D.” was a gift to the Fund. 


The “Christmas Fund,” for Aged and Infirm Clergy and Widows and 
Orphans of Clergymen, had increased by 1895 to $4378.54, the income being 
from offerings from parishes and missions and interest on investments. Up 
to 1894 the Fund was beneficiary to two clergy and two widows of clergymen. 
The Permanent Missionary Fund had grown to $7051.84 in 1895. Several 
bequests had been added to the principle: Mrs. Abbott of Northport, $100 in 
1883-84; the bequest of Mrs. Mary T. Curtis of Marshall, $2200 in 1884-85; 
legacy of Mrs. Mary Chambers, Ann Arbor, $1259.30, in 1888-89; bequest of 
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James and Ann Townsend, Battle Creek, $1332.54, in 1891-92; bequest of 
Helen M. Hall, Battle Creek, $1000 in 1892-93. 

The Bishop’s Trust Fund was a discretionary fund and enjoyed an in- 
come from sundry donations from $40 to $540 annually. In 1889 convention 
adopted the Bishop’s suggestion that offerings at episcopal visitations be de- 
voted to the Bishop’s Trust Fund. The Rectory Building Fund was established 
in 1885 with the balance of money received by Bishop Gillespie from the Dio- 
cese for Michigan for services rendered during the vacancy in that diocese 
in the amount of $1400. The capital was to be loaned to parishes and mis- 
sions for the object named, and the interest was to be used to pay the ex- 
penses of clergy attending Convocations and the Semi-Annual Missionary 
Meetings. In 1895 the capital fund was intact, $1400. Loans from the Fund 
were made to East Jordan, $250, $500 to Akeley Institute in 1891, Mt. Plea- 
sant in 1893 and Mendon in 1894. The Book and Tract Fund, whose resources 
were transfers from the Diocesan Mission Fund, was expended as the title 
implies. The Deaf Mute Fund paid an annual diocesan grant of $50 to the Rev. 
A. W. Mann, missionary to Deaf-Mutes, its sources being offerings from the 
parishes and grants from the Diocesan Mission Fund. The grant was increas- 
ed to $100 in 1891 and to $125 in 1893. The Fund for Candidates for Holy 
Orders never received a very liberal support from the diocese and its slender 
resources seem to have come mainly from the Bishop’s Trust Fund. 

From 1883 to 1893 there were fifteen names enrolled on the list of Postu- 
lants and candidates for Holy Orders. Of these, seven were dropped, two 
transferred, three ordained, and two postulants and one candidate were on 
the 1894 list with their studies not completed. For aid in the education of 
these the Bishop acknowledged help from the Society for the Increase of the 
Ministry, the Society for the Promotion of Religion and Learning, Faribault, 
Nashotah and the General Theological Seminaries, and Trinity College. 

In 1888 the Church Building Fund made its appearance with a donation 
by Mrs. Aurelia G. Fuller “for needy churches, Western Michigan,” which sum 
was given to Manistee. Its income was never large, ranging from $12 to $440 
annually. The Fund assisted Holland, Luther, Manistee as noted, Petoskey, 
Charlevoix, St. Luke’s, Muskegon, Rockford and Schoolcraft. In 1886 a “New 
Book Fund” came into being with $50 in five and ten dollar subscriptions 
from outside the diocese. Its expenditures were evidently as its title indicated. 

The twenty years’ record was encouraging. The communicant strength 
had grown to 4832, an increase of 2206. Thirty churches had been built, 
twelve rectories and five guild halls or rooms. Many of the churches had been 
improved. There were twenty-five parishes, eighteen of them self-supporting, 
twenty-one organized missions and five unorganized missions. There was a 
marked increase in strength in the older parishes. The value of church prop- 
erty was $477,420 as of 1895. Akeley Institute was on a secure foundation. 

After twenty years administration the Bishop stated in 1894 that the 
missionary work of the diocese did not progress as he would be glad to have 
it. The missions did not advance toward self-support. Year after year they 
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made the same meager pledges. This was undeniably true. But the whole 
picture was not discouraging. Six parishes had attained entire self-support in 
1883-94 and two organized missions became self-supporting parishes in the 
same period. And the fact that. there were twenty-one organized missions 
in 1894 evidenced that some measure of progress had been attained in weak 
places arriving at even partial self-support. His second complaint was that 
the diocese had not made the progress he desired in Church extension. But 
diocesan statistics show that thirty clergy, including the Bishop, had in the 
years 1883-94 reached a total of one hundred twenty-four places, although 
half of this number had only an occasional or a single service throughout 
these years. Nevertheless such points were reached and explored and it was 
thus that the Church did make an honest effort to look after its scattered 
people. 

The clergy list throughout the years since the formation of the diocese re- 
mained practically static in number. There were only two more in active ser- 
vice in 1895 than in 1875, though Western Michigan clergy were as settled 
as in most dioceses. Meager support was an active contributory cause in the 
clerical overturn since the demands of an extensive missionary field in the 
diocese prevented more liberal supplementing of slender local support. 

In this problem of Church extension it was early recognized that Western 
Michigan was a missionary diocese with the problem of planting the Church 
and building it up by the route and the method of the “mission.” The Bishop 
felt strongly the urge for “entering the next towns.” Not merely ambitious 
for Church extension, he felt a real responsibility as the Chief Shepherd for the 
scattered little flocks. The population was distributed mainly in small centers 
and villages and rural areas. Michigan was a great missionary field for four 
denominational bodies who poured in money to establish themselves in every 
village and district. The policy of the diocese was to organize missions, not 
parishes as under the old canons. The new canons stipulated that the change 
from mission to parish might be made when the station was provided with a 
church building and was able to support a rector without missionary aid. 
From time to time the Bishop took account of the destitution of Church service 
in the diocese. In 1887 he found seven counties with no Church services, eight 
others with only occasional services, with the resultant figure that the mini- 
strations of the Church were given regularly to a little less than twenty-two per 
cent of the population of the diocese. Therefore the Church did not afford 
one fourth of the people within the diocese a chance to use her liturgy and 
appreciate her ways, and that 592,782 citizens were beyond the immediate in- 
fluence of the Church. In 1892 he found the Church established in every city 
and town of more than two thousand population with three exceptions, but he 
also found twenty-four places with a population of over one thousand, one over 
three thousand, one over four thousand where the Church had no work. Three 
years previously a census of the Convocation of Kalamazoo discovered in its 
ten counties sixty-three towns with a combined population of over fifty thou- 
sand in which the Church had no foothold. The remedy proposed by the 
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Bishop in all instances for enlarging the Church’s borders was that in addition 
to the labors of Bishop, General Missionary and missionaries, the parish rec- 
tors should reach out in ministrations to nearby points. To this end he made 
definite assignments of mission and other points to the various parish rectors. 
Some of the parish clergy did undertake this responsibility, not many nor 
generally, and the Bishop thankfully mentions this volunteer help from year 
to year. The rector of Grace, Grand Rapids, looked after Holland and St. 
Paul’s, Petoskey took care of Harbor Springs; Mount Pleasant of Clare, the 
rector of St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids, of Rockford, Sparta and Newaygo; Kala- 
mazoo of Schoolcraft and Paw Paw; Allegan of Otsego; Muskegon of White- 
hall; Big Rapids of Reed City and Morley. Not a great response to this respon- 
sibility which the Bishop so often emphasized. In 1892 there were two Gen- 
eral Missionaries at work and five missionaries serving twenty-one stations. 
By 1894 the clergy had covered much more territory than in 1874. 

The narrative and statistics of success and failure in the work of Church 
extension naturally include many causes. In success, the devotion of clergy 
and people, peace and harmony, good lay leadership. In failure, the inability 
to embrace opportunity by sending in a priest, removals, depression of towns, 
indifference of the people and lack of harmony. 

In this pressing problem of Church extension the obvious means, as al- 
ways, were men and money. It has been noted that the Rev. E. J. Babcock 
was appointed General Missionary in 1882. Much of his time was taken up 
in serving vacant parishes and missions, looking after some twenty-one 
places. He served until February, 1885, and was succeeded by the Rev. J. W. 
Bancroft July 26, 1885. Mr. Bancroft was active and able and evidently tire- 
less for he looked after thirty-one places. By 1889 the need of a second General 
Missionary was evident and Sept. 1 of that year the Rev. W. H. Van Antwerp, 
D. D., was appointed General Missionary of the Kalamazoo Convocation. He 
served one year and was succeeded by the Rev. J. N. Rippey, D. D., Sept. 1, 
1890. In that year Mr. Bancroft was credited as General Missionary of the 
Kalamazoo Convocation and Dr. Rippey General Missionary of the Grand 
Rapids Convocation. Those of the missions served by the General Missionaries 
which were able were required to pledge definite sums in return for their ser- 
vices. Dr. Rippey served three years and was succeeded by the Rev. Charles 
W. Ivie Oct. 1, 1893. The necessity and effectiveness of the General Missionaries 
was noteworthy. The results, in the main, were in sustaining the life of the 
weaker places rather than opening new fields, though there are instances of 
the latter. 

In 1884 a change of plan was made in raising money for diocesan missions 
by the adoption of the apportionment method. A committee of the diocesan 
Board of Missions drew up a table of apportionments for diocesan missions on 
the various parishes and missions, based upon the sum total necessary to be 
raised and the ability of the parishes and missions to contribute thereto. This 
was sent to each parish and mission in advance of convention so they could make 
up their minds about it. The plan had some advantages. It gave every parish 
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or mission the actual total amount necessary to be raised for diocesan missions; 
the element of parochial responsibility to contribute was recognized; its ad- 
vance notice gave opportunity to rector and vestry for consultation and de- 
cision; it assured the Board of an amount to be relied upon. The system was 
voluntary and was adopted. The plan was tried from 1884 to 1890. The 
parishes and missions seldom met their apportionments and the plan being 
viewed as an assessment it was dropped. The receipts for diocesan missions 
ranged from $1329 in 1883 to $2982 in 1894. There were eleven missionaries 
employed in 1888-89, but in the other years the number was eight and nine. 
The General Board of Missions gave an annual grant of $1300 from 1882 to 
1889. The diocesan offerings for missions outside the diocese—domestic, for- 
eign and general—rose from $864 in 1883 to $1,271 in 1893. 

No meeting of convention seemed to be complete without what has been 
termed “canon-tinkering.” Some changes of importance were made, however. 
The convention of 1890 finally settled in the affirmative the question of allow- | 
ing a mission to have a vote in convention, which matter had been under dis- 
cussion for several years. It amended Article VI of the constitution to so 
allow. Convention in 1892 allowed women to vote at parish meetings but not 
to hold office on the vestry, nor to be delegates to convention. The con- 
vention of 1888 adopted “Canon XXI. Of the Solemn Nomination and 
Choosing of a Bishop,” its language based on a canon of the Diocese of Western 
New York. The Convention of 1887 adopted a section of a canon on “Election of 
a Minister Into a Parish,” providing that if after the expiration of six months a 
vestry should fail to call a rector it should be the duty of the Bishop to appoint 
one. But their concurrence in the appointment was necessary before the appoin- 
tee became rector. The Convention of 1894 declared all missions organized prior 
to Jan. 1, 1892, to be in union with convention. It also authorized the Bishop 
to appoint a Chancellor of the diocese. The Convention of 1887 admitted the 
Registrar, the Treasurer of the diocese, the Treasurer of the Board of Missions, 
the Treasurer of the Association and the Secretary of the Board of Trustees 
of the Association as ex officio members of convention with seats and privi- 
lege of discussion but no vote. The Convention of 1888 declined to add to the 
qualifications of a vestryman that he be a baptized member of the Church. 

Bishop Gillespie developed and sustained a corporate diocesan life, the 
principle agencies in which were the meetings of the Convocations and the 
Semi-Annual Missionary Conference. The Convocations, provided for by canon, 
were two in number, the Convocation of Grand Rapids and the Convocation 
of Kalamazoo. These usually met twice a year, often as in the past in the smaller 
missions to give them countenance and encouragement. A sample program 
of a meeting at Rockford, typical of all the gatherings, exhibits the purpose 
and scope of these assemblages. They assisted at the opening of the new church 
and witnessed with interest the confirmation service for a Methodist minister 
from Manistee. At the opening service there was a Convocation sermon, with 
a critique on the same later. The next morning there was a sermon ad clerum 
and an exegesis of I Cor. X:16 by three clergymen. Business and reports of 
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mission work took up a portion of the afternoon. This latter was a prominent 
and pressing feature of Convocation organization and the Bishop strove to im- 
press upon these bodies their responsibility for Church extension in their bor- 
ders. The Bishop officiated at a children’s service later in the afternoon, with 
a sermon. A mission service was always a feature of the meeting. Topics for 
papers and discussion were a part of each program. At this time they con- 
sidered “The Relation of the Church to Secret Societies” and “Is it well to 
publish subjects of sermons in the local papers?” though information is lack- 
ing on their conclusion. The Semi-Annual Missionary Conference was dio- 
cesan in its scope and, as its title implies, met twice a year. One peculiar fea- 
ture of the program was the assignment of subjects for papers to parishes in- 
stead of individuals, clergy or lay. The parish being responsible for the paper, 
the rector produced. it if he was unable to induce anyone else to do it. Dr. 
Wilkinson has left us a picture of this old-time diocesan function. “The Semi- 
Annual was a useful meeting though not liked by some of the clergy . . . At 
the meetings papers were read and discussed. Wednesday night there was a 
public missionary meeting. We had a huge map of the diocese which was hung 
in a conspicuous place. At the proper time, someone chosen for the duty would > 
stand with a pointer and show where work was being done: parishes, missions 
and places for new work. Thursday morning we went to the High School and 
were introduced to the principal and students. One of our number, the victim 
would address the assembled school. Then we would go to the church—all 
laymen shut out!—and we would have a confidential meeting with the Bishop. 
It was a fine thing. Anyone could bring up any matter that troubled him and 
ask the advice of the Bishop. If the Bishop had any matter to bring before us, 
this was the time. Then he would conclude the meeting with suitable devotions.” 

In 1888 the Bishop inaugurated a series of meetings for the purpose of 
bringing together the vestrymen and laity of the several parishes in Grand 
Rapids. The object was to give the Bishop opportunity to present to the officers 
and members of the different churches suggestions for their mutual benefit 
and of hearing from the laymen their views on parish conditions, prospects 
and labors. At the meeting in January, 1891, the Bishop presented a survey 
of the Church in the See City. Its position then was sixth in size, though in 
denominations of English worship it was third, only the Baptists and Methodists 
being stronger. The Church’s backwardness was only in Sunday School work, 
in which it ranked eighth. His forward-looking policy advocated strengthen- 
ing the feeble churches, establishment of branch Sunday Schools, employment 
of women for deaconess service and forming the vestries into a commission 
for Church extension. 

On the tenth anniversary of the Bishop’s consecration the convention of 
1885 put on record the appreciation of the diocese of his “self-denying and 
arduous labors, his wise judgement, his pastoral care and love and his godly 
life.” In August, 1884, a number of laymen waited upon Bishop Gillespie at 
the Episcopal residence. They were representatives of the laymen of the diocese 
and W. J. Stuart was the spokesman. Addressing the Bishop, he related the 
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Bishop’s good judgement and sound discretion in guiding the infant diocese 
that had with some uncertainty cut itself loose from the mother diocese to make 
for itself a name and a standing in the sisterhood of dioceses. He recited the 
Bishop’s unsparing zeal and attention to the details of his stewardship and in- 
stanced the material progress of the diocese. Then, in the name of one hun- 
dred sixty laymen representing nine parishes, he presented the Bishop with 
a purse of seven hundred dollars to enable him to represent the diocese in the 
observance of the centennial of Bishop Seabury’s consecration to be held at 
Aberdeen, Scotland. The Bishop was unable to go abroad and returned the 
money, valuing it as a witness of the warm hearted relations between him and 
the diocese. The Convention of 1889 took note that in a few days the Bishop 
would have attained the good age of three score and ten and raised a purse 
of one hundred forty dollars which was presented with felicitous remarks 
by Dr. Fair. On June 30, 1893, occurred the fiftieth anniversary of the Bishop’s 
ordination to the priesthood. It was observed with a celebration of the Holy 
Communion at St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids, the Bishop being celebrant, the Rev. 
J. W. Bancroft Epistoler and Dr. Fair Gospeller. Addresses were made by Mr. 
Bancroft, the Rev. Henry Hughes and D. G. Robinson, treasurer of the Board 
of Missions. Nearly one half of the clergy of the diocese were present and nu- 
merous representative laymen. As a practical testimony of love and sympathy 
a purse of seven hundred dollars was presented the Bishop. 


Work among deaf-mutes was carried on steadily by the Rev. A. W. Mann 
of the Diocese of Ohio, General Missionary to Deaf-Mutes, whose work covered 
thirteen dioceses. In Western Michigan he ministered to these people in Grand 
Rapids, Albion, Ludington, Hastings, Kalamazoo, Marshall, Niles, Battle Creek, 
Big Rapids, Ionia, Cassopolis, Muskegon, Mount Pleasant, Charlotte and Alle- 
gan. In 1890 he reported the deaf-mute population in the diocese at six hun- 
dred and by 1893 the communicant strength was forty-one. In 1893 St. Bead’s 
Mission for Deaf-Mutes was organized in Grand Rapids with a communicant 
list of nineteen. Services were held in St. Mark’s Chapel. A lay reader, John 
E. Nash, kept up the services in the intervals between the visits of General 
Missionary Mann. “For nineteen years the work in Grand Rapids has had its 
home in St. Mark’s Church, whose rectors and vestry have generously pro- 
vided every needed facility for the conduct of services. For this hospitality 
we are most grateful.” It was the kindly custom of Bishop Gillespie to enter- 
tain the deaf-mutes socially at the Episcopal residence once a year. At a gath- 
ering in June, 1893, “after a simple lunch, story telling led by Mr. Mann passed 
away an hour.” 


The Church Helper, the diocesan paper, was published regularly through- 
out the years under the editorship of the Rev. Herbert J. Cook until August, 
1883, when he was succeeded by the Rev. J. W. Bancroft. This useful institu- 
tion afforded publicity for the diocese with a budget of some $350. It had 
about five hundred fifty subscribers at fifty cents per annum in 1892. 
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In his convention address in 1890 
the Bishop stated that in his judgment 
one of the most important acts of the 
General Convention of 1889 was the 
passage of the Canon of Deaconesses, 
that he had women for this work and 
the work for them to do and lacked 
only the means for their support. The 
diocesan Convention of 1891 passed a 
resolution approving the Church’s legis- 
lation on this matter and resolved that 
the appointment of a deaconess as a 
General Missionary of the diocese and 
deaconesses in several parishes in the 
i LANE Wea, diocese would be most beneficial. In 
in —— ~ emer = 1892 the Bishop enumerated as one of 

= (a= ies the needs of the diocese sisterhoods and 
deaconesses. There had been one woman 
of the Order of Deaconesses living in 
Grand Rapids, Mrs. Cornelia Matilda 
Wickham, an aged lady of ninety-three, 
who passed to her reward Aug. 2, 1884. 
She had been received and set apart into 
this order by Bishop Coxe of the Dio- 
cese of Western New York, on his visit 
to Grand Rapids Apr. 28, 1882. She had lived in Grand Rapids for a quarter 
century and in the past out of her small income she had made benefactions 
in the parish and in the general Church. She was born in the city of New 
York Feb. 17, 1791, a granddaughter of Hugh Gaine who published the first 
book of Common Prayer in America. Her connection with the patriarchs of the 
American Church was notable. She was baptized by Bishop Moore and was con- 
firmed by Bishop Provoost, the first Bishop of New York. She knew Commo- 
dore Perry during the war of 1812, saw the funeral procession of George Wash- 
ington, and saw the first steamboat on the Hudson river. She interested herself 
in Indian work, domestic missions and Nashotah House. One of the features of 
her interest in the larger work of the Church was her custom of writing to each 
Bishop immediately upon his consecration to bid him godspeed and she main- 
tained a correspondence with Missionary Bishops. 


—/f 
— 


ST. PAUL’S, GREENVILLE 


From time to time in the history of the diocese notable articles of fabric 
appear only to disappear. One of these is the Shelton chalice. Preceding the 
meeting of the Semi-Annual Missionary Conference at Hastings in November, 
1893, Bishop Gillespie read the following: “This chalice was sent from England 
for the use of the Rev. Philo Shelton, who was one of the four admitted to 
the Order of Deacons Aug 3, 1785, by Bishop Seabury and said to have been 
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the first person on whom the first Bishop of the American Church laid hands 
in ordination. The chalice came down in the Shelton family and was given by 
Mrs. Kelsey, a niece of the late Rev. Dr. William Shelton, to the late Rev. V. 
Spalding, and by him entrusted to the Rev. J. W. Bancroft.” 

By 1894 the diocesan library numbered 1750 volumes. During the years 
the accessions included 650 volumes from the library of Dr. Schetky, 29 from 
the library of the Rev. Prof. G. P. Williams, 57 from the library of the Rev. V. 
Spalding, 71 volumes from that of the Rev. Joseph W. Large, 163 from Bishop 
Gillespie, a number purchased through the New Book Fund. 700 volumes were 
received in 1892 from the library of the late Bishop McCoskry. In 1892 a 
room in the cellar of the Episcopal residence was finished off, plastered, ceiled 
and shelved to accomodate the library. A complete file of the Journals of the 
General Convention and the Spirit of Missions, files of the Church papers, 
the Church Almanac, and the Bishop’s valuable collection of pamphlets were 
a useful feature of the library. In 1887 the Bishop started a fund for a Dio- 
cesan Library House with the offering at the early celebration on his visita- 
tion to Big Rapids. Fifty dollars received from the Mesdames Reynolds of 
Lansing was devoted to the Fund. By 1892 the Fund had increased to $105, 
$100 of which was used for fitting up the room in the cellar of the Episcopal 
residence, leaving the Fund the sum of $5.49 to start out in life anew. The 
1892 convention authorized the Registrar to take such action for procuring 
the necessary funds for the erection of a library building as the Bishop might 
authorize, this in evident final answer to his many suggestions and appeals on 
this matter. But the Registrar did not seem to embrace the assignment thus 
tossed into his lap whole heartedly, for he reported the next year that it was 
not thought best to proceed with solicitation of funds that year. 

The 18th Convention, 1892, adopted a seal for the diocese. The committee 
having the matter in charge was the Rev. James Wilkinson, the Rev. Albert 
EK. Wells, Registrar, and E. F. Sweet. They reported that they had procured 
a seal and it was then in the hands of the Bishop. Its description and the reason- 
ing by which the committee was led to its symbolism is as follows: “The seal 
is in form a vesica piscis, representing the sea with a boat in which the Savior 
is pictured with hand uplifted, and the word ‘pax’ or peace, the meaning and 
symbolism of which are as follows: the Diocese of Western Michigan is on the 
shore of the great fresh water lake of the same name. This leads us at once to 
the qnly fresh water lake or sea of the Holy Land, with which our Savior 
was connected, the lake of Gennesaret, and suggests some incident of His divine 
power in relation to that sea. There are two such incidents to choose from: 
one is the walking on the water, the other is the stilling of the tempest. We 
have chosen the latter because the stilling of the tempest symbolizes the work 
of the Church in calming the passions and tumults of the world, ‘the waves 
of this troublesome world,’ as the baptismal service has it. The seal then has 
a ship on the waves with the figure of our Savior crowned with a cruciform 
nimbus, His hand stretched out over the water, and the single word ‘Pax’ 
above,—‘‘Peace be still.’ ” 
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During the period 1883-94 the General Church was interested in the 
matter of Prayer Book revision. The convention of 1886 adopted a report of 
its Committee on the Book Annexed with their several resolutions, the tenor of 
which was embodied in the first resolution of the committee’s report: “Re- 
solved, That this convention does not favor the adoption by the General Con- 
vention of the alterations and additions made known to the diocese in the 
Book Annexed as a whole.” The other resolutions in the committee’s report 
asked that such alterations as were adopted be in line of simplicity, with pro- 
vision for shortened services and services for special occasions. 

The Rev. Colin C. Tate closed an eight years’ rectorship of Trinity Church, 
Niles, May 1, 1887. The specter of debt hung over the parish in the latter 
years of his term. By 1887 the chief financial problems were the necessity of 
a larger income (the salary paid the rector being less than in missionary 
stations) and to meet the floating and funded debts. A legacy of $800 helped 
to cut down this indebtedness of $2050 by $1129 in 1888. The Rev. F. W. 
White was called to be rector Nov. 25, 1888, and his term was brief, until June 
1, 1889. He was succeeded Sept. 1, 1889, by the Rev. R. H. F. Gairdner. With 
his coming the parish revived to new life. Debt was cancelled and the rector’s 
salary increased. The organ was removed from the rear of the church to near 
the chancel and a boy choir formed. In 1890 Mrs. Edward Bacon gave a brass 
altar rail and brass pulpit with oak base and platform in memory of her sister, 
Almeda Scorse Clay. 1892 saw the erection of a new rectory at the cost of 
$3000 on the lot next to the church. 

In 1884. the parish observed its fiftieth anniversary. The Rev. Colin C. Tate, 
rector, preached the sermon before a large evergreen cross flanked by the 
dates 1834 and 1884. Jacob Beeson, one of the original vestrymen of the parish, 
read a paper, as well as the Hon. Mr. Landon and J. Eastman Johnson. In 
1894 the communicant strength was two hundred forty-six, with fifteen teachers 
and one hundred fifty-two pupils in the Sunday School. Parish receipts that year 
were $2057. 

At St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids, full years of activity as the leading parish of 
the see city and diocese were appropriately ushered in on Easter, 1883, with 
memorable services. At the early celebration at six a.m. an altar, given by — 
Mrs. Don M. Dickenson of Detroit in memory of Alonzo Platt, M. D., for 
thirty-eight years warden of the parish, and a brass eagle lectern in memory 
of James M. Nelson and wife, were blessed. Notable was the afternoon ser- 
vice attended by several hundred Sunday School pupils of St. Mark’s, St. Paul’s, 
Good Shepherd, St. Mark’s Sewing School and the Good Samaritan with their 
banners and a congregation of eighteen hundred people, with an estimated 
fifteen hundred turned away. This was the first appearance in St. Mark’s, and 
said to be in the diocese, of a vested choir. Thirty-six men and boys rendered 
Tallis’ choral Evening Prayer and the Rev. Peter Macfarlane, assistant minister 
of the parish who had trained the choir, intoned the service. The large pipe 
organ, a cabinet organ and a quartette of brass instruments assisted in swell- 
ing the volume in the solemn and profound service. Mr. Macfarlane, as noted, 
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was choir director and in 1883 the chancel floor was enlarged to accomodate 
the surpliced choir. Easter, 1884, the early celebration was also marked by 
memorial gifts. A brass processional cross, an Oxford imperial folio edition of 
the Bible, given by “the surpliced choir,” two altar services and two Prayer 
Books, bound in turkey red morocco, were blessed for use. 

During the years 1883-94 St. Mark’s added to its plant and fabric. In the 
spring of 1884 a rectory was purchased, the location being on the corner of 
Lyon and Bostwick streets. Its valuation was reported at $12,000, with a debt 
of $7000. In 1893 the organ was removed from the west gallery to the chancel. 
The parish life was full. To aid in the burden of work assistant ministers were 
placed on the staff, the Rev. James Mead 1881-1883, the Rev. Peter Macfarlane 
1883-84, the Rev. Frederic A. De Rosset 1886-87 and the Rev. W. Ball Wright 
1889-90. Daily services were established. A Men’s Society was organized in 
1888, its object being to aid the rector in parochial work. As a bond of parish 
life and to give information of its multifarious activities a monthly parish 
paper, “The Pastor’s Aid,” made its first appearance in 1886. Its advertisers 
were guaranteed a circulation of twenty thousand during the year and every 
November an extra issue of an edition of six thousand was published and sent 
to the entire clergy list of the country. 

In October, 1886, a series of services was held in commemoration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding and organization of the parish, the “Semi- 
Centennial.’’ The observance opened with a sermon by Bishop Gillespie Sun- 
day morning, Oct. 3d, “The Protestant Episcopal Church as it was Fifty years 
Since, and its Subsequent History.” The sermon was a resume of the history 
of the General Church and at its close the Bishop dwelt upon the responsibility 
of St. Mark’s as the largest parish in the chief city of the diocese and noted 
that the parish had not failed in the duty of Church extension in the city, three 
parishes had then stemmed from the mother parish. In the evening a union 
service of all the Episcopal churches in the city was held at which Judge 
Campbell’s paper on “Church Beginnings in Michigan” was read by W. J. 
Stuart. The “Anniversary Day” was Wednesday, Oct. 6th. A large congre- 
gation assembled in St. Mark’s in the evening and after a brief service the object 
of the meeting was stated by W. J. Stuart and the senior warden, W. R. Shelby, 
acted as chairman. A scholarly paper was read by Col. C. W. Calkins, “His- 
tory of St. Mark’s Church.” Papers were read by S. L. Fuller, Judge Jefferson 
Morrison, Dr. Chipman, A. Horsford Smith, and short addresses made by 
George W. Allen, Hon. John T. Holmes, Rev. G. E. Peters, Rev. J. S. Large, 
W. N. Cook and Hon. H. F. Severens. Letters were read from former rectors, 
Rev. Messrs. Melancthon Hoyt, J. P. Tustin, Samuel Earp, G. D. E. Mortimer, 
Spruille Burford and Campbell Fair. The finis of the Semi-Centennial booklet 
is a wood cut of St. Mark’s as it was in 1840. 

The Rev. Spruille Burford resigned on the Third Sunday after the Epi- 
phany, Jan. 24, 1886. During his five years’ rectorship he had presented two 
hundred fourteen for confirmation, and the voluntary subscription for Church 
purposes was nearly fifty-seven thousand dollars. He was spoken of as a strong 
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Churchman, an enthusiastic and zealous worker, charitable, friendly, and with 
ready sympathies. 

He was succeeded Nov. 7, 1886, by the Rev. Campbell Fair, D. D., the 
assistant minister, the Rev. F. A. De Rosset being in charge during the vacancy. 

The mother church of St. Mark’s did not forget her children and insti- 
tuted an annual reunion of the congregations of St. Paul’s, Good Shepherd and 
Grace. The get-together of 1883 was held at Reed’s Lake on St. James’ Day. 
Full choral service was held in a grove with an organ, five brass instruments 
and a vested choir. After refreshments the National Cornet Band gave a con- 
cert and the audience raised their voices in song in the old-time favorites 
“Camptown Races,” and “Golden Slippers.” Apparently the reunion services 
were popular for in 1888 they were held monthly at the different parish 
churches. That year St. Mark’s received by legacy, from the estate of R. E. 
Butterworth, reproductions of Ruben’s “Christ” and Raphael’s “Transfigura- 
tion.” By resolution of the vestry they were hung in the chapel. The Rev. 
Samuel Earp, a former rector, visited the parish in 1888 and was given a recep- 
tion and preached Sunday, June 30. In 1891 the Missionary Council met in 
Detroit and had an echo in St. Mark’s in a visit by Dean Millspaugh, later the 
Bishop of Kansas, and the Rev. Edward Ashley, famous missionary to the Sioux. 
In October, 1893, Bishop Lyman of North Carolina visited the parish and 
officiated. 

St. Mark’s program in its larger aspects in these years was evangelistic, 
educational and medical. As in the past under Dr. Earp and Dr. Tustin, St. 
Mark’s reached out in the city in Church extension with the foundation of St. 
Paul’s, Grace and Trinity, so now under Dr. Fair this missionary policy was 
still a parish responsibility and opportunity, evidenced by the fact that in the 
year 1892-93 he held seventy missionary services at various points. “It is of 
first importance that the Church should be made strong and active in Grand 
Rapids,” announced Bishop Gillespie. His plan for Church extension in the 
city envisioned three mission chapels to be built with the following spheres 
of influence in the city: north, St. Mark’s; east, Trinity; south, Grace; west, 
St. Paul’s. In 1889 Oakdale Park was a suburb of Grand Rapids and later it 
was taken into the city and known as East Grand Rapids. In 1889 a “hand- 
some and commodious church building” with a seating capacity of three hundred 
fifty, costing with grounds and furniture $3000, was erected. Services were 
maintained, a Sunday School established. Bishop Gillespie speaks of it as 
“a proprietary chapel,” meaning thereby that it was a parish, not a diocesan 
mission. It was the fifth church building erected in the city. In 1894 the church 
was purchased by St. John’s Mission and moved to the corner of Central and 
Highland avenues. 

In 1888 in north Grand Rapids on Canal and Third streets, outside of the 
then city limits, a mission was established with services, Sunday School and a 
sewing school. On the First Sunday after Easter, 1891, an excellently adapted 
brick building, formerly a saloon, at 18 Plainfield avenue was leased for a 
“Mission House.” The upper part was to be used for a “church home” for 
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some of the dependent communicants of St. Mark’s. The ground floor, one 
large room fifty-five by twenty-seven feet, served for services, Sunday School, 
sewing school and children’s kitchen purposes. The basement was fitted up as 
a reading room and men’s club. About seventy-five families were identified 
with the mission; Sunday services and Sunday School were well attended and 
prospects seemed bright. There were thirty-six communicants. From this be- 
ginning St. Matthew’s Mission was organized May 17, 1892. Some thirty par- 
ishioners of St. Mark’s gave a lot costing $1000 in the Fifth Ward on the corner 
of Turnly street and North avenue. The attendants at the mission raised nearly 
$1000 for a chapel. A church costing $2800 was built in 1892. The debt of 
$1400 incurred in its erection unfortunately overclouded the progress of the 
mission. Hon. M. C. Burch held lay services in 1893. 

Sept. 9, 1887, St. Mark’s Academy, a day school, was opened in St. Mark’s 
School Rooms with forty pupils and two teachers and gave promise of being 
self-supporting. Five departments were maintained, kindergarten, primary, 
(which were especially well patronized) intermediate and academic. In July, 
1893, it closed successfully its sixth year. Also under the head of St. Mark’s 
educational activities was the Industrial School. In 1884 it had two hundred 
pupils of various nationalities—German, Swedish, Hollanders and Negroes. 

The beginnings of St. Mark’s contribution to civic charitable work in min- 
istering to the sick and indigent through St. Mark’s Home and Hospital has 
been noted and throughout the years it carried on its work of beneficence with 
increasing demands on its facilities. The inadequacy of its quarters was appar- 
ent. Its usefulness gained recognition in a pledge of $10,000 from R. E. Butter- 
worth and in November, 1887, a new site on Bostwick avenue was purchased 
for $11,500. Mr. Butterworth died in 1888 and by his will gave to St. Mark’s 
Home and Hospital a piece of improved downtown real estate (sold in 1890 
for $12,500) and a legacy of $15,000. With this substantial help the Trustees 
proceeded to building plans and on Aug. 6, 1888, ground was broken for a 
new building. On the Fourth Sunday in Lent, Mar. 31, 1889, the cornerstone 
of St. Mark’s Home and Hospital was laid in an interesting ceremony. Services 
were conducted in the church by the Rev. Ball Wright, assistant minister of 
the parish, who preached a sermon on the history of the hospital. Following 
the service a procession was formed with the clergy, choir and ushers, Trustees 
and Managers of the Home, the architect and builder, the Mayor of the city 
and the City Council, the vestry of the parish, and a dozen societies of the 
parish, which proceeded to the corner of Bridge and Bostwick streets where 
the building was in process of construction. Here Mayor Weston laid the 
cornerstone with a silver trowel presented him by Dr. George K. Johnson. 
The new building, costing $48,000, was dedicated on St. Mark’s Day, Apr. 
25, 1890. Mr. and Mrs. E. P. Fuller were named as the founders of St. Mark’s 
Home and Richard Emerson Butterworth as the founder of St. Mark’s Hospital. 

During the construction of the new building the Trustees decided to devote 
it exclusively to hospital purposes, which meant the discontinuance of what 
had been at first the primary object of the association, the institutional care 
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of homeless old people and others in like need and the name of the institution 
and building was contracted to “St. Mark’s Hospital.” Jan. 25, 1894, by one 
of a series of amendments to the Articles of Association the name was changed 
to “Butterworth Hospital.” Initiated as a Church philanthropy St. Mark’s Home 
and Hospital had continued up to 1894 to be controlled and governed by St. 
Mark’s parish by the regulation that any person entitled to vote for vestrymen 
in St. Mark’s Church might vote for Trustees of the Hospital and the rector 
of St. Mark’s was ex officio president of the Board of Trustees. By amend- 
ments in 1894 the change of name of the institution marked the passing of 
parish control. The provision requiring the presidency to be occupied by 
the rector, ex officio, was repealed and the voting privilege was extended to 
any person contributing two dollars a year to the expenses of the hospital, 
although the right to vote was still reserved to all persons qualified to vote in 
parish meetings. In 1897 the presidency, always previously held by the rector 
of St. Mark’s, was upon the resignation of Dr. Fair, terminating his rectorship 
of St. Mark’s, conferred upon a layman. In 1902, responsive to a recommenda- 
tion made by the members at the annual meeting, the Trustees further amended 
the Articles of Association by eliminating the ex officio trusteeship held by 
the rector of St. Mark’s and repealed the provision which gave to voting 
members of St. Mark’s parish the right to vote as members of Butterworth 
Hospital. Thus was completed the process, initiated in 1904, by which the 
organic union between St. Mark’s parish and the hospital was dissolved. This 
final step was taken upon the suggestion of the Rev. J. N. McCormick, D.D., 
then rector of St. Mark’s, who, thus terminating his ex officio trusteeship, was 
elected to the Board of Trustees and so continued during his Episcopate. 
Bishop Whittemore succeeded him and continues to serve on the Board. 

St. Mark’s communicant list grew from 564 in 1883 to 690 in 1894. The 
Sunday School enrolled about two hundred. In 1894 there were twenty-six 
organizations and societies in the parish. The church and chapel were valued 
at $65,000, the rectory $12,000. 

Building a rectory, enrichment of church and chancel and the beginnings 
of an endowment fund marked the years 1883-94 at Trinity Church, Marshall. 
The rectory was completed in 1885 and valued at $3400. Easter, 1884, the 
family of Charles P. Dibble erected a reredos of massive wood panels finely 
carved, the work of the Lamb studio of New York, and frescoed the chancel. 
At the same time the ladies of the parish purchased a brass altar cross. In 
1888 the family of Dr. A. D. Schuyler presented a memorial chalice. It is 
stated that the family silver was dedicated to this purpose and melted down 
for the vessel. On Easter, 1889, two memorials to Dr. John H. Montgomery 
were given, an eagle lectern of solid brass, said to be one of the finest in the 
country, properly inscribed, and a solid silver alms bason. Dr. Montgomery 
was one of the founders of Trinity Church and for thirty-five years its senior 
warden. 

Mr. Walton closed an eight years’ rectorship April 29, 1887, and was 
succeeded by the Rev. William Morrall Sept. 1, 1887, who served until May 
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15, 1890. The Rev. W. H. Van Antwerp was called Sept. 7, 1890, and resigned 
April 8, 1894. During the vacancy after Mr. Morrall’s resignation Louis S. 
Joy, lay reader, read service. In 1894 one hundred fifty-four communicants 
were reported with ninety-seven in the Sunday School, 

St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo, in the words of Bishop Gillespie in 1890, “brought 
forth the head stone with shoutings.” The parish had reason to rejoice in the 
record of its years 1883-94 for they were marked by progress of the most 
substantial and evident character: the union of St. Luke’s and St. John’s in 
1884, the building of a new church, the erection of the parish house and the 
wealth of memorials, donations and gifts incident to the same. 

Raster, 1883, saw the close of the eleven years’ rectorship of the Rev. James 
F. Conover. His work in the diocese as well as his labors in his parish made 
his loss felt. 

Feb. 8, 1884, the vestry of St. John’s parish took the initiative for the 
union of the two parishes by re-opening negotiations previously made. Ad- 
dressing a letter to St. Luke’s vestry they made five stipulations to the proposed 
union: that the present parishes dissolve their organizations and immediately 
form a new parish with a new name; the new parish to own and control what- 
ever real and personal estate either may own; each parish to discharge all its 
debts other than encumbrances on its real estate; the new parish to erect a 
new church building; pews and sittings to be under control of the vestry, with 
a fair and thorough trial of some plan of church support by voluntary contri- 
butions or offerings. To all these stipulations St. Luke’s vestry agreed, save 
the first, pointing out that they had secured funds for building a new church, 
an architect engaged, and foundation material delivered. They agreed to build 
on St. John’s site and their subscription list of approximately $25,000 was 
tendered toward the construction of a church for the united parish. St. John’s 
vestry agreed to the modification of its first stipulation. The enabling steps 
were effected: on the part of St. Luke’s, a parish meeting March 31, 1884, 
ratified the action of its vestry relative to the proposed union of the two 
parishes and consented to the erection of a new church building on St. John’s 
lot and authorized a meeting of wardens and vestry to reorganize the parishes 
in accordance with amended state statutes. On the part of St. John’s, a parish 
meeting Mar. 31, 1884, authorized its vestry to convey its property to St. Luke’s 
parish, ratified and confirmed the action of its vestry, accepted the resignation 
of its vestry and dissolved its parish organization. On that date, Mar. 31, 
1884, the two parishes were thus united and organized as “St. Luke’s Church, 
Kalamazoo.” 

The first meeting of the vestry of the united parish proceeded to put into 
effect the fifth stipulation of St. John’s vestry’s plan for reunion. It adopted 
what was termed the “Personal Ability System.” This system discarded pew 
rents, assessments and all other similar means in. ordinary use for creating 
revenue. Earlier, pews were secured by purchase at an annual auction sale. 
These pews were subject to an annual assessment not exceeding twenty-five per- 
cent on the cost of the pew. It was confessed that in the past attempts had 
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been made to increase the rent of desirable pews. The new system relied upon 
weekly pledges to furnish funds to meet parish expenses, and the amount of 
the pledge was left to the conscience of the individual, without solicitation. It 
was in fact the envelope system that was put in operation and St. Luke’s be- 
came a “Free Church” in the sense that the seating accommodations were open 
to all without assignment or rental. 


The Rev. Robert Ellis Jones was placed in charge on Easter, 1884, 


and he was advanced to the priesthood in his own church by Bishop Gillespie 
June 24. ) 


Matters moved on in the construction of the church. A contract was let 
in the sum of $23,597, a cornerstone of Lake Superior sandstone was donated 
by a Marquette firm and the Ladies’ Parish Aid Society assumed the expense 
of moving and fitting up the parish house, situated on the church lot on Lovell 
street. An organ costing $4450 was contracted for. Oct. 11, 1884, the corner 
stone of the new building was laid by Bishop Gillespie, assisted by the rector 
and the Rev. Mr. Saltonstall of St. Mary’s Church, Dorchester, Mass., who 
made addresses. Jan. 10, 1886, the church was opened for services by the 
rector, assisted by the Rev. Messrs. J. Rice Taylor of Saugatuck and Charles 
T. Stout of Toledo, a former rector of St. John’s. Consecration of the church 
took place on St. Luke’s Day, May 23, 1890, a personal donation of $1725 
having been made to pay the entire remaining indebtedness on the parish Feb. 
2nd. The Instrument of Donation and Endowments was read by the warden, 
Henry Brees, and the Sentence of Consecration by the rector, the Rev. Carlton 
P. Mills. The sermon was preached by the former rector, the Rev. Robert 
Ellis Jones. Besides Bishop and rector, sixteen clergy were present: Rey. 
Messrs. Bancroft, General Missionary, Boardman, Mt. Pleasant, Dr. Fair, Grand 
Rapids, Greenleaf, Battle Creek, Hall, Albion, Hughes, Quincy, Irvine, Hast- 
ings, Knapp, Grace, Grand Rapids, Law, Allegan, Rippey, Muskegon, Somer- 
ville, Manistee, Stout, Petoskey, Wilkinson, Grand Haven, Gairdner, Niles, R. 
E. Jones from Southern Ohio and James F. Conover from the Diocese of Michi- 
gan. At the evening service the Bishop read a list of former rectors, speaking 
of Dr. A. D. Cole, Rev. William Hurd and Rev. J. R. Anderson from per- 
sonal acquaintance, two previous rectors, Dr. Conover and Mr. Jones made 
addresses and the Rey. Mr. Stout spoke of his father’s rectorship at St. John’s. 


The church was cruciform in plan with a total length of one hundred five 
feet, the nave forty-four feet in width and across the transepts seventy-six feet. 
The chancel was roomy and fitting, being thirty-four feet wide and thirty 
feet in depth with a semi-octagonal end, divided from the nave by arches with 
oak choir stalls. A chapel structure seventy-five by twenty-eight feet adjoined 
the church on the east side. The roof of the church was open timbered and 
the ceilings divided into panels. The exterior of the building was laid with 
Amherst stone, the style_of the building being English Gothic, the tower in 
front being flanked by gables of church and chapel. Mural decorations for 
the interior were medieval in detail and color, with a text on the chancel arch. 
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A tablet was placed in the front vestibule commemorative of the union of the 
two parishes. | 

The memorials and gifts to St. Luke’s to the new church and parish 
house and those given previously were numerous. Altar, reredos and enclosed 
window in chancel was the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Giles C. Burnham in memory 
of a deceased child; an oak and brass pulpit in memory of Alexander Buell; 
a brass lectern in memory of the Rev. William C. Hurd, rector of St. Luke’s 
in 1862-65, given by Mrs. Harriet A. Hurd; a litany desk in memory of 
Robert and John McKibben, given by Mr. and Mrs. J. Davidson Burns; Com- 
munion vessels given by Charles H. Stevens in memory of his mother; brass 
alms bason, given by John McKibben in memory of Robert, son of J. D. and 
Mrs. M. M. Burns; a stone font, given by Mrs. Sarah A. Wood and Mrs. Anna 
W. Skinner in memory of William A. Wood; a marble font in chancel of the 
chapel in memory of a little child; a pair of bronze seven branched candelabra, 
given by Mrs. Giles C. Burnham; Communion cruets in memory of Miss Efhe 
Reams; a central church chandelier given by Mrs. Rose H. Dewey in memory 
of her son, Walter David Frost; an oak altar, reredos, Communion rail and 
reading desk for the chapel inscribed “Mary Horton Burnham — A Thank 
Offering,” an altar cloth for the Trinity season given by Frank M. Kiesele in 
memory of his wife. The personal gifts were also numerous: Italian marble 
cross for the chapel, given by Henry Brees; Trinity season dossal by Mrs. Cobb’s 
Sunday School class; brass vases and book racks, given by Mrs. Theodore 
P. Sheldon and Miss Cornelia S. Sheldon; brass altar cross by a. private Bible 
class; floral vases, given by Mrs. Madge W. Burnham; oak credence, given 
by Mrs. De Yoe’s Sunday School class; oak prayer desks, given by Henry W. 
Coddington and a vestryman; oak sedilia, given by Mrs. William A. Wood 
and friend; lectern Bible, given by Miss Harriet I. Kellogg and Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank B. Kellogg; Litany desk service book, given by James Woodbridge; com- 
plete set of furniture for the vestry room, given by Giles C. Burnham, and a 
complete set of vestments for the choir. Added to this were donations in grad- 
ing the grounds, cement walks and stone curbing. The general furnishing of 
the parish house was provided by St. Luke’s Guild. The furniture for the 
rector’s room was given by Miss Dudgeon’s Sunday School class; a piano for 
the Sunday School auditorium, given by the Parochial League; a private Bible 
class gave an oak reading desk for the Sunday School room. Some of the old 
church furniture from St. Luke’s and St. John’s was donated to other churches. 
The Bishop’s chair from St. John’s was given to Grace Church, Ludington, and 
the font to St. Paul’s, Rantoul, Ill. The old organ from St. John’s was given 
to Manistee and the altar cloth of St. Luke’s was presented to St. Mark’s, Paw 
Paw. The vestry placed in the hands of Bishop Gillespie for his disposal the 
Communion vessels, organ and rector’s chair from St. John’s, and the pulpit, 
credence, “tablets, etc., “from old St. Luke’s church building. 

The generous spirit of St. Luke’s parishioners was further evidenced in 
the cancellation of the mortgage on St. Luke’s rectory in the amount of $2140 
by Henry Brees, senior warden, in 1888 and in 1893 a deed of the lot adjoin- 
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ing the church property. on the east, valued at $7000, was given the vestry by 
two parishoners. In 1893 the vestry took a forward-looking step in establish- 
ing a permanent fund known as the “Rector’s Salary Endowment Fund,” with 
provision for an annual offering for that specific purpose which, together with 
gifts and bequests for that purpose, was to be invested and the income devoted 
to the payment of salaries of rectors and assistant ministers. 

The next step in the completion of its plant was the erection of a parish 
house in 1894, which building cost $30,065 and including the price of the lot, 
$37,005. Dr. and Mrs. C. A. Van Deusen gave the lot upon which the parish 
house was built and a donation of $25,000 in money. It was dedicated on Ad- 
vent Sunday, Dec. 2, 1894, by Bishop Gillespie. The building is seventy-one by 
sixty-one feet in dimension and two storied with basement. Architecturally 
the treatment is English Gothic to harmonize with the church. It is well plan- 
ned for its purpose, with a Sunday School room or auditorium fifty-seven by 
thirty-three feet, and two class rooms on the first floor; a second floor with 
guild room, reception room, and refectory and kitchen and cloak room. The 
basement is fitted up with reading room, lavatory, gymnasium and dressing 
room. By resolution of the vestry the uses of the parish house were restricted 
to parish purposes only. 

The Rev. Robert Ellis Jones had resigned Oct. 29, 1889. An assistant 
minister, the Rev. Abner L. Frazer, Jr., was called in October, 1888, and re- 
signed Oct. 1, 1889. The Rev. Carlton P. Mills was called to be rector Nov. 3, 
1889, and served until Dec. 2, 1891. The Rev. Robert R. Claiborne succeeded 
him Mar. 2, 1892. Oct. 24, 1891, was notable in the visit of Bishop Brewer of 
Montana, who told the story of Western missionary life and work. Jn 1883 St. 
Luke’s numbered one hundred ninety-eight communicants, with thirteen 
teachers and sixty-nine pupils in the Sunday School. In 1894 it reported four 
hundred thirty-two communicants, with a Sunday School of eighteen teachers 
and one hundred seventy-nine pupils. Its parish receipts that year were 
$26,993. The property valuation was $83, 975: church, $50,000; chapel, $800; 
parish house, $25,000; rectory, $6000; sexton’s house, $2000; Rector’s Salary 
Endowment Fund investments, $175. 

After Mr. Conover’s removal in 1883 the work at St. Barnabas’ Chapel 
in the southeastern part of the city was abandoned and the chapel closed. 
However, the people desired a continuance of the services and the Rev. A. 
Wetherbee gave an occasional evening service. The Bishop made a visitation 
Mar. 18, 1885, and again in May, 1886. All work had then been suspended 
and some sect of the Methodists was allowed the use of the building. The 
erection of other churches in the neighborhood made the field for Church 
work unpromising. Again visiting the chapel Mar. 23, 1890, the Bishop 
preached after a service read by Mr. Mills. He stated that his reason for thus 
holding service was the desire to recognize the chapel as belonging to the 
Church and to keep in memory the faithful services of the Rev. Mr. Conover. 
In November, 1891, the work was revived by August Ahrens, lay reader. A 
Sunday School was opened with thirty scholars which soon grew to sixty-three 
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with six teachers, a choir was organized, and lay reader Ahrens read service 
every Sunday afternoon and on weekdays in Lent. He donated an altar and a 
lectern to the chapel. Mr. Ahrens was a busy man and devoted in his Church 
labors. He made pastoral calls on the chapel people, attended St. Luke’s twice 
on Sundays, sang in the choir, was acting superintendent of the Sunday School, 
taught a class of boys, all in addition to his labors at St. Barnabas’, and truth- 
fully added “‘my time is pretty well occupied.” Fruits of his self-denying work 
was seen in a class of six confirmed by the Bishop in March, 1892. Another 
suspension of the work occurred, and in February, 1893, the secretary of the 
Parochial League of St. Luke’s appealed for volunteers to continue St. Barna- 
bas’ Chapel Sunday School. Seven members responded and Sunday School 
was re-opened under the superintendency of Mr. McCormick. 

“It may seem a strange note of progress,” wrote Bishop Gillespie in 1885, 
“the mention of a church destroyed by fire, and yet the energy that projects 
the immediate restoration of St. James’, Albion, tells of a life that I am sure 
did not exist when this House of Prayer stood year after year almost un- 
used .. .” Misfortune had dogged the steps of St. James’, Albion, in the years 
1883-94, but the Bishop’s words were truth, for when the little parish was test- 
ed in the furnace of fire it met the crisis with courage. The parish was vacant 
until the Rev. Belno A. Brown was appointed to temporary charge Jan. 1, 1884. 
The Rev. A. Wetherbee had held two services in 1882, and the Rev. G. E. 
Peters, former rector, gave five services in 1883. In 1883 the General Mis- 
sionary spent ten days in the parish in an attempt to stir up Church life. He 
met with an encouraging response and a desire for regular services, and the 
Rev. H. B. Jefferson gave weekday services that year. New life opened when 
the Rev. Mr. Brown took charge. He gathered a Sunday School of thirty, the 
attendance at services was good and the Bishop trusted that the day of gloom 
had passed. But the parish was to have its baptism of fire. On Ash Wednes- 
day night, 1885, the church burned down. The destruction was so complete 
that the parish register, the vestments, books of the parish and of the rector were 
consumed. Four years later the vestry was given the remnants of the old 
parish register salvaged from the fire. 

Undismayed by the catastrophe the people set to work at once with such 
a will to build a new church, that in a year’s time they had a new church 
home and held their first service in it Mar. 6, 1886. The building was of 
brick, Gothic in style, and cost $4500. They realized $1920 from the in- 
surance on the old church and raised the rest of the money by subscription 
save $700. This debt was funded by a mortgage on the lot east of the church, 
taking the debt from the building and making consecration possible. The 
Bishop spoke of the plan of the new church as “original for the West” and 
the rector said that he had never seen so complete a church for the money. 
The Bishop deplored the “unusually elevated altar, with its sanctuary, and 
long candles, and general arrangements, so closely resembling the altar in a 
Church which our standards place under the ban of ‘having erred not only in 
their living and manner of ceremonies, but also in matters of faith’ “and saw” 
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no authority in the Prayer Book for such a view of the Holy Communion as 
such an altar symbolizes.” They procured a second-hand pipe organ. Mr. 
Brown resigned Dec. 11, 1887. Dr. H. P. Thompson, lay reader, read Sunday 
and weekday services in the vacancy until the coming of the Rev. A. Kinney 
Hall Dec. 8, 1888. May 11, 1890, the debt of $700 had been paid off, the Sun- 
day School increased to seventy-five children, thirty-two who had been bap- 
tized and twenty-two confirmed. 

Sept. 9th and 10th, 1890, the Convocation of Kalamazoo met at Albion 
and on Sept. 10th the new church was consecrated. The Instrument of Dona- 
tion and Endowment was read by the junior warden, C. C. Lane, Jr., the 
Sentence of Consecration by the rector and the sermon was preached by the 
Rev. S. W. Frisbie of the Diocese of Michigan. Present and assisting at the 
function besides the Bishop and the rector, the Rev. A. Kinney Hall, were the 
Rev. Messrs. Bancroft, General Missionary, Irvine, Hastings, Gairdner, Niles, 
Mills, Kalamazoo, Greenleaf, Battle Creek and Van Antwerp, Marshall. 

The Rev. Mr. Hall resigned Oct. 15, 1890, and the Rev. Belno A. Brown, 
former rector, officiated in 1890-91. The parish remained vacant and: dor- 
mant, to the regret of the Bishop, feeble support and indifference the response 
to his efforts. There was a note of life, however, in a report that in 1892 the 
ladies, guided and encouraged by a letter from the Bishop, were holding week- 
day services during Lent. The Rev. Thomas Dickinson was called Feb. 6, 1892. 
His stay was brief, resigning Mar. 6, 1893. Another year’s vacancy followed 
until the Rev. Thomas Henley, deacon, was appointed in charge July 2, 1894. 
Forty-five communicants were reported in 1883, eighty-eight in 1894. ‘The 
church was valued at $5000. 

The Rev. Artemas Wetherbee continued in charge of Christ Church, 
Homer, characterized by the Bishop as being a parish chiefly of aged and 
feeble folk, until 1883. The Rev. Belno A. Brown took charge Aug. 1, 1884, 
in conjunction with Albion, and under his labors the old parish revived to new 
life. The church building was repaired, a cross seven feet high placed upon 
the tower, the interior painted and papered, a new altar erected, a new lectern 
and credence procured, carpet in the aisles, robing room and furnace installed 
and the choir moved up into the chancel. Mr. Brown spent a summer month 
in Homer raising the money for the projects and, he says, worked with his 
own hands as steadily as any laborer. This effort and interest on the part of 
the rector brought response in large congregations, though the rector thought 
that curiosity had brought many. A vestryman praised him for his “laudable 
desire to help and befriend this poor struggling society, laboring with ham- 
mer and saw and doing anything, no matter how menial, and does not spare 
himself nor his means.” In 1887 a class of thirteen was confirmed, chiefly 
adults, and added strength to the parish. Mr. Brown continued in charge un- 
til Dec. 11, 1887, and was succeeded by the Rev. A. Kinney Hall Dec. 2, 1888, 
still in conjunction with Albion. Evidences of renewed life were the organi- 
zation of a guild, a congregation of one hundred fifty at a Sunday night ser- 
vice, and the installation of stained glass windows. Mr. Hall resigned Oct. 15, 
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1890, and was succeeded Dec. 7, 1890 by the Rev. C. P. Wilson in conjunction 
with Sturgis. He served until June 9, 1891. The Rev. L. C. Birch took charge 
Sept. 1, 1891, also in connection with Sturgis. He served until Mar. 31, 1894, 
and on July 2, 1894, Homer was again joined with Albion under the Rev. 
Thomas Henley, deacon. During the vacancies N. B. Beedon, lay reader, 
read lay services. In 1883 eighteen communicants were reported and sixty- 
four in 1894. The church was valued at $2500. 

On the Second Sunday after Trinity, June 3, 1883, Bishop Gillespie and 
the Rev. E. J. Babcock, General Missionary, held a service in St. John’s Church, 
Ionia, adapted by special Psalms, lessons and prayers to the opening of the 
new church. A financial statement was read at the service: total expense to 
date, $8,000; the church itself cost $7,334.89. The Building Committee 
had received $6910.53, of which $1,000 was on a mortgage. The balance needed 
was $771.36. An offering to the amount of $448.83 was taken for the debt. 
It was stated that $1700 had been subscribed for the new church by members 
of other denominations and that $1000 had been given by an unnamed friend 
of Bishop Gillespie. The Bishop said of the building, “The plan is in form a 
departure from our usual architecture but it has very much to commend it.” 
A stained glass window in memory of the former rector, the Rev. Louis L. 
Noble, was given and on Easter, 1884, an altar of carved oak and a brass 
eagle lectern was given by Mrs. A. Hall and Mrs. J. L. Fowler in memory 
of Frederick Hall, Esq. 

The Rev. H. B. Jefferson was called to be rector May 13, 1883, and re- 
signed Sept. 7, 1884. In November, 1883, the new church was host to the 
diocesan Semi-Annual Missionary Conference. Mr. Jefferson was succeeded 
by the Rev. E. S. Nock in February, 1885, for a brief rectorship until June 
18, 1886. His resignation was due to a decision of the vestry that the parish 
could not support a rector. In April, 1885, the venerable old chapel was roofed 
and repaired. It was used for weekday services and sessions of the Sunday 
School. 

The Rev. Robert Lynn was called in August, 1887. Two years later, Mar. 
19, 1889, death again struck the parish rectorship in his untimely death. He 
was born at Yonkers, New York, May 29, 1854, and was educated at Hobart 
College and Nashotah House. He was ordered deacon by Bishop Harris of 
Michigan, July 2, 1882, and priested by the same Bishop Sept. 2, 1883. The 
* Bishop wrote of him that “he was a man of integrity, respected and trusted, 
with a calm and deep sincerity of soul toward God and man. He was cheer- 
ful and hopeful in his work with an abiding trust in Him who put him into 
the ministry.” The parish furnished the altar with a brass cross and a wrought 
brass altar desk in his memory. The Rev. J. S. Large was appointed to officiate 
until Easter. During the vacancy James Vosper, lay reader, read Sunday, 
Christmas and Ash Wednesday services with a genuine response in attendance. 
The Rev. Warren W. Walsh was called Mar. 16, 1890. On July 2, 1890, the 
church was consecrated by Bishop Gillespie. The Instrument of Donation and 
Endowment was read by the senior warden, James Vosper, the Sentence of 
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Consecration by the rector, Mr. Walsh, and the Bishop preached, Dr. Fair and 
the Rev. E. D. Irvine reading the service. Feb. 3, 1891, the Bishop conducted 
a “Quiet Day” with fifteen clergy present and on Feb. 4th ordained the Rev. 
Martin Damer, rector of Grace Church, Ludington, to the priesthood. A 
chapter of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew was organized in 1891 with eleven 
members, which went into action with the publication of a parish paper, 
The Parish Messenger. An organ costing $1746, was secured in 1891, said 
to have been purchased from Christ Church, Rochester, N.Y. Mr. Walsh re- 
signed Sept. 1, 1892. The Rev. William H. Thomas, D.D., was called and 
entered on his duties the First Sunday in Lent, 1893. A confirmation class 
of twenty-six presented in May was the first fruits of his rectorship. The 
diocesan Semi-Annual Missionary Conference convened again in lonia in 
November, 1893, with sixteen clergy present. That year a brass chancel rail 
was added to the chancel furnishings and on Easter, 1894, a pulpit was given 
by Mr. Parshall. 1893 saw the introduction of a vested choir of young girls. 
In 1883 the parish reported eighty-six communicants, with seven teachers and 
fifty-seven pupils in the Sunday School. In the years it had substantial growth, 
the communicant list increasing in 1894 to one hundred forty-five with eight 
teachers and ninety pupils in the Sunday School. The valuation of property 
in 1894 was, church, $10,000; chapel, $500; with a floating debt of $1211. 

St. Thomas’, Battle Creek, rejoiced on Easter, 1883, that it was out of 
debt. The next Easter a notable addition to church furnishings was a white 
marble font. Four years before the rector had asked the Sunday School to 
make weekly offerings to purchase this gift for the church and the accumula- 
tion of the gifts of the children finally realized its purpose. With a choral 
and floral festival and procession of the children, the Bishop consecrated the 
font. On its base is the inscription “From St. Thomas’ Sunday School. A.D. 
1884.” That year St. Thomas’ was host to the Semi-Annual Missionary Con- 
ference. 

The Rev. Sidney Corbett resigned Sept. 28, 1884, and was succeeded by 
the Rev. W. W. Taylor Dec. 7, 1884, who remained until Oct. 1, 1886. The 
Christmas season of 1885 was marked by the introduction of a boy choir. 
The Rev. Arthur P. Greenleaf became rector Mar. 6, 1887. The event of his 
administration was the sale of the old rectory in 1890 and the building at 
the rear of the church of the new at a cost of $3000. In April, 1888, the Semi- 
Annual Missionary Conference again met at Battle Creek, the session being 
noteworthy in the attendance of two clergy from outside the diocese who after- 
wards became Bishops, the Rev. J. H. Johnson who later was the first Bishop 
of Los Angeles and the Rev. John McKim who became Bishop of North Tokyo, 
Japan. Mr. Greenleaf resigned Dec. 7, 1891. There was but a short vacancy, 
the Rev. Preston Barr taking charge Feb. 7, 1892. His stay was but brief, 
however, for he resigned May 28, 1893. An eight months’ vacancy ensued, 
when the Rev. Lewis R. Brown was called Feb. 7, 1894. The beginning of 
his rectorship was fruitful. The parish, encouraged to interest and good works, 
spent a thousand dollars in renovating and beautifying the church, an item 
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of which was the erection of a reredos. Two months after assuming charge 
Mr. Brown presented a class of thirty-eight for confirmation. A chapter of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew was established, a feature of whose work was 
invitations to travelling men at the hotels to attend church. A five-day ob- 
servance of the fiftieth anniversary of the parish was observed June 13-17, 1894. 
Bishop Gillespie preached the sermon and an historical meeting was held, a 
reception, banquet, entertainment by the Sunday School and Sunday services 
with installation of the Daughters of the King, made an interesting program. 
The parish had made growth in communicant strength. In 1883 one hundred 
eighty-four communicants were reported, with a Sunday School of fourteen 
teachers and one hundred thirty pupils. In 1894 there were two hundred 
twenty-one communicants and the Sunday School had eighteen teachers and 
one hundred ten pupils. The church and chapel were valued at $27,000 and the 
chapel rectory $3,000. 

The Rev. H. J. Cook resigned St. Mark’s, Coldwater, Sept. 27, 1885, after 
a ten years’ fruitful rectorship in which church and chapel were erected. Not 
being able to arrange for the consecration of the church in 1883, a parish 
festival was held on St. Mark’s Day. The rector read a sketch of parish history 
during his time and wrote a hymn commemorating the occasion: 


“In all the years of parish life — 

The years of triumph and of strife, 
Dear Saviour, Thou hast led us on 
Through batiles fought to victory won.” 


A year’s vacancy followed. The Rev. F. M. Munson of Circleville, Ohio, 
gave some services. But the parish was by no means dormant during the 
vacancy. Looking forward to the consecration of their church they paid off 
entire indebtedness of $2,500 in January, 1886. This function took place Sept. 
29, 1886, three weeks after the coming of the new rector, the Rev. Henry 
Hughes, on Sept. 5th, at the time of the meeting of the Kalamazoo Convocation 
at Coldwater. The Instrument of Donation and Endowment was read by the 
rector, the Sentence of Consecration by the former rector, the Rev. H. J. Cook, 
who preached the sermon. Five diocesan clergy and four from abroad assisted 
in the service. 

These years were marked by many memorials and gifts. Easter, 1883, a 
Meneely bell was installed costing $1,000 and weighing 3102 pounds. It bore 
the inscription: | 


Ad Gloriam Dei 
St. Mark’s Church, Coldwater, Michigan, 
Presented by the children of the Sunday School 
Easter Day 


“Let him that heareth say, come.” 
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The Ladies’ Society added a complete kitchen to the rear of the chapel 
or parish building as it was called, in 1883. On Easter, 1884, a new altar of 
carved oak, the gift of Mrs. J. Fiske Parkhurst_in memory of her only son, 
William A. Fiske, was installed and blessed. In 1886 an eagle lectern was 
given by Mrs. N. P. Loveridge as a thank offering. Easter, 1888, a memorial 
pulpit was presented by Mrs. Margaret Ledyard Powers in memory of her 
husband, for more than thirty years a vestryman of St. Mark’s. The pulpit 
was of polished brass with a top rail of antique oak. Mrs. Helen Ledyard 
Field gave eight standards of polished brass for the altar rail and altar vases 
of solid brass were donated by Mrs. Julia H. Harrington in memory of her 
husband, Devereaux S. Harrington, for many years senior warden of the par- 
ish. A brass altar cross given by Mrs. Emma Wilson Randall and Robert Wil- 
son Hyde in memory of their parents had been given the previous year and 
thus the altar furnishings were complete. In 1890 a room connecting the church 
and the chapel was built. That year Mrs. C. R. Huson and daughter, Mrs. 
Langdell, gave oak stalls and a prayer desk in memory of the Rev. Charles 
R. Huson, a Bishop’s chair was presented by Mrs. Margaret Upson Clark in 
memory of her father, Judge Upson and sister, Mrs. Minnie Upson Pratt and 
in 1892 an oak sanctuary chair was the gift of Miss Kate Davis in memory 
of her mother, Mrs. Anna Davis and her aunt, Mrs. Margaret M. Greenwood. 
Lay interest and activity was further evidenced by the men of the parish and 
town giving lectures for an organ fund in 1891. The parish enjoyed years of 
quiet prosperity under Mr. Hughes. The communicant list grew from one 
hundred forty in 1875 to one hundred fifty-seven in 1894, with a Sunday 
School of eighty-eight. Church property was valued at $16,700 in 1894. 

The General Missionary had charge of St. Mark’s, Paw Paw, in 1883. Deaths 
and removals had reduced the congregation and in 1885 there was scarcely 
a male communicant left. The women, however, were active, kept up the in- 
surance on the church and gave it a coat of paint and kept up the Sunday 
School. Moreover they met every Wednesday and conducted a lay service. 
The Rev. Colin C. Tate of Niles gave weekday services in 1886 which resulted 
in four baptisms and a class of ten for confirmation. The rector of St. John’s, 
Kalamazoo, gave services in 1888 and in May, 1889, the Rev. A. L. Frazer, 
assistant minister at St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo, took charge. The convention of 
1891 declared St. Mark’s parish extinct and it was organized as a mission 
May 4, 1891. The General Missionary continued in charge in 1894, Twenty-six 
communicants were reported that year and the church was valued at $2000. 

Easter, 1884, the Church of the Good Shepherd, Allegan, renovated and 
reconstructed its chancel. A brass altar cross in memory of Lucy A. Manson 
was given by her husband, a new chancel rail was donated by the rector, a 
brother clergyman of Grand Rapids made a donation of repairs and re-uphol- 
stering the chairs; an altar, prayer desk, lectern and stall of polished black © 
walnut were given by Mr. Manson and a new dossal and carpet were installed. 
Christmas, 1884, Mr. Manson added to his previous gifts a pair of brass altar 
vases as companion pieces to the brass altar cross. In 1886 the parish pur- 
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chased an organ at a cost of $1325 and paid for it, lacking $75. Easter, 1891 
a brass altar desk was given as a thank offering by the rector and several 
mothers of the parish. 


The Rev. D. D. Chapin resigned July 31, 1887, and the Rev. Woodford 
P. Law was called Nov. 1, 1887. During the vacancy William B. Williams, lay 
reader, kept up the services. In the summer of 1887 the parish paid off all 
its floating debt save one hundred dollars and was able to offer its rector a 
salary of eight hundred dollars and rectory. 


The Semi-Annual Missionary Conference was held in Allegan Oct. 20, 
1889, a double celebration was held, it being the thirtieth anniversary of the 
calling of the first rector, the Rev. J. Rice Taylor, and the tenth anniversary 
of the ordination to the priesthood of the present rector, the Rev. W. P. Law. 
Judge Williams, one of the original members of the parish and a vestryman 
continuously since 1858, gave an historical address. A letter was read from 
the Rev. Mr. Taylor and the Rev. Messrs. Judd, Scott and Chapin, former 
rectors, and a letter from Mr. and Mrs. T. P. Sheldon of Kalamazoo, the 
donors of the church windows. Mrs. Sheldon was said to have selected the 
name “Church of the Good Shepherd” as the parish dedication. Senator 
Stockbridge, first clerk of the vestry, wired greetings and George R. Stone, a 
choir man and member of the original choir, was present at the service. 


Mr. Law resigned after a seven years’ rectorship Sept. 2, 1894. On his sixth 
anniversary in 1893 he gave an account of his stewardship. He had conducted 
one thousand ninety-eight services, celebrated sixty-six baptisms, had presented 
fifty for confirmation and had made a round of eight hundred parish calls. 
The Bishop was in attendance with congratulations. The parish had increased 
in strength under his care. In 1883 it had sixty-eight communicants, in 1894 
one hundred twenty. Church property in 1894 was valued at $8700: church, 
$6,000; pipe organ, $1,200; rectory, $1,500. 


Trinity, Saranac, once flourishing, had in its latter days an unhappy 
history. It was affected by the wave of Spiritualism that swept the state which 
after disillusionment left unbelief in its wake, dissensions and the decay of the 
village. The Bishop, however, watched over “the things that remain that are 
ready to die,” and made visits to the aged parish in 1886 and 1887. The 
General Missionary had held services in 1883 and 1884. Another blow came 
on May 21, 1887, when the church was struck by lightning, the north end 
of the building being unroofed and the floor torn up. The building was so 
badly injured that it could not be repaired. The bell, the font and the chancel 
furniture were removed in 1889 and placed in the church at Oakwood Park, 


Grand Rapids. 


The Rev. Charles T. Stout resigned as rector of St. Johns’, Kalamazoo, 
Mar. 25, 1883. The Rev. Robert Ellis Jones, deacon, took temporary charge 
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from Thanksgiving Day, Nov. 29, 1883, to Apr. 13, 1884, when the parish 
was dissolved. Its union with St. Luke’s is told under that parish. The local 
paper of the date of September, 1884, said: “The old St. John’s Church is 
now almost totally demolished and the site will soon be ready to begin the 
handsome new structure which the now united parishes have decided on. The 
windows, window frames, door frames, seats, etc., of the old St. John’s 
edifice have been sold to the Rev. John Redpath, missionary for the Presbyterian 
denomination in the north part of the state, and Episcopal timber will serve 
as material for three neat little Presbyterian chapels, one at Boyne Falls, one 
at Elmyra and another town.” 


The story of Trinity Church, Three Rivers, during the years 1883-94 was 
that of inability to use its church building and its consequent deterioration 
and the devotion of the few and their efforts through this period of depression. 
In these years it was in charge of the General Missionary and student lay 
readers in two summers. In 1883 the General Missionary held services in a 
private house. The church had been rented to the Baptists. The furniture 
had been removed and the General Missionary stated that the building had 
been “so desecrated that our people have no desire to enter into it in its 
present shape for the purpose of worship.” He held service on the Third Sunday 
in Advent, 1883, in the hall of the Three Rivers Seminary, an institution man- 
aged by Miss Abbie Barker, daughter of the Rev. Darius Barker. Present at 
this service were two aged priests, the Rev. V. Spalding and the Rev. Darius 
Barker. Apparently the church was re-occupied in November, 1884, on occasion 
of the Bishop’s visitation, the windows repaired, the edifice cleaned and a 
new carpet put in the chancel. Earnest women revived the Sunday School 
and met during Lent for prayer and reading. In 1885, no vestry having been 
elected for several years and the wardens having died, and lacking men to 
assume responsiblity, the Bishop appointed three ladies to take charge of the 
property and discharge all other duties required for the continued existence of 
the parish. The building was used only in the summer. The Rev. A. Wether- 
bee officiated once a month in the year 1887. By 1890 the property had been 
deeded to the Association of the Diocese. The devoted women never surrendered 
and in 1891 formed a guild, raising money for always necessary repairs and 
improvements on the church. In the summer of 1893 the church was again 
re-opened for services, Joseph H. Ivie, a Candidate for Holy Orders, resident 
and in charge. Under his ministrations the parish was revived. The next 
summer, 1894, another student lay reader, C. R. Stearns, took charge. Eighteen 
communicants were reported in 1894, 


As Bishop Gillespie made his initial visitation as Bishop to Emmanuel 
Church, Hastings, likewise he observed in that parish the eighth anniversary of 
his consecration on St. Matthew’s Day, 1883. The Rev. Joseph W. Bancroft 
closed his long rectorship of nearly twenty years July 26, 1885, to accept the 
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post of General Missionary of the diocese. The Rev. F. W. Henry of Grand 
Island, Neb., was called to succeed him and entered upon his duties, Mar. 
28, 1886. He stayed but a year, resigning Mar. 20, 1887. The Rev. Joseph 
S. Large took charge during the vacancy until the call of the Rev. Edward 
D. Irvine Sept. 23, 1888. 


For some years the hopes of the parish had been for a new church and 
in September, 1889, those hopes were realized in adoption of plans for the 
same and ground was broken in November for building operations. The corner- 
stone of the new edifice was laid by Bishop Gillespie May 22, 1890. Present 
and assisting were ithe Rev. Messrs. Bancroft, General Missionary, Knapp, 
Grace, Grand Rapids, Stout, Petoskey, Dr. Fair, St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids, 
and Van Antwerp, General Missionary. Addresses were made by the Bishop, 
Mr. Bancroft and the Hon. P. T. Colgrove. On Christmas Day, 1891, the 
congregation worshipped for the first time in its new home. They had reason 
to rejoice. For twenty-five years they had worshipped in a frame chapel never 
intended for a permanent home and on Christmas Eve they bade farewell to 
it with a service at which the Rev. Mr. Bancroft preached. It was during his 
rectorship that the chapel had been built. The Bishop officiated and preached 
at the opening service and was assisted by Mr. Bancroft, the former rector, 
and the Rev. E. D. Irvine, the then incumbent. The church was of brick, 
Norman Gothic in architectural style, with open timbered roof, finished in 
Norway pine with seats of birch. A brass altar rail was given in memory of 
C. H. Van Arman by his widow, the central chancel window was given in 
memory of Mrs. Melissa Barlow by her children, a brass eagle lectern was 
presented by St. Agnes’ Guild in memory of two former members, a brass 
alms bason in memory of the daughter of the rector and wife, Silva Grace 
Irvine, and a credence table in memory of the child given by George Pierpont. 
On Christmas Day, 1891, an Oxford pulpit Bible for the lectern was given in 
memory of Charles Mason Knappen. The altar was the gift of the Rev. W. 
W. Taylor and was used for the first time on Easter, 1892. A quartered oak 
litany desk was given at that time by St. Agnes’ Guild. This guild had 
worked hard selling copies of the revised Prayer Book and with the profits 
purchased Prayer Books for altar and litany desk. Not to be outdone in 
good works by the younger ladies, the Woman’s Guild published a book of 
recipes under the title “A Feast of Good Things.” It had a good sale reaching 
as far afield as Wyoming Territory and copies were sent to the 1893 World’s 
Fair in Chicago. The Sunday School gave a large west window and the former 
infant class of some years ago donated a font. The nave of the church was 
sixty by thirty-six feet, the chancel twenty by sixteen, with a vestry room on 
the north side. The contract price was $6,500. 


On Mar. 5th, 1892, a mission was held in the parish under the auspices 
of the Parochial Missions Society, the Rev. Dr. Schackleford being the mis- 
sioner. One of its fruits was the establishment in the parish of a weekly 
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Eucharist. The parish contributed a recruit for the foreign mission field in 
the person of Mrs. Julia M. Hadley, for many years Secretary of the Western 
Michigan Branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary. A service of farewell for her was 
held, the Bishop, Mr. Bancroft and the rector making addresses. 


Mr. Irvine resigned July 15, 1892, was succeeded by the Rev. W. W. 
Taylor Sept. 4, 1892. 


On All Saints’ Day, 1893, the thirtieth anniversary of the organization 
of the parish was observed. The first rector, the Rev. J. W. Bancroft, celebrated 
Holy Communion in the morning with intention for all members of Emmanuel 
congregation who had departed this life. Some $550 had been expended in 
repairing and altering the old chapel for use as a parish house. In the eve- 
ning the Bishop dedicated it. Mrs. Barlow read an historical paper and Mr. 
Bancroft and the wardens, Messrs, Goodyear and Robinson, made addresses. 
One hundred four communicants were reported in 1894, Church property 
valuation was $11,000: Church, $9,000; chapel, $2,000. 


Grace Church, Union City, was under charge of the General Missionary 
for much of the time in the years 1883-94 save for a year’s rectorship of 
the Rev. A. Wetherbee from Mar. 1, 1885 to Mar. 1, 1886, but he continued 
to officiate once a month in 1887, and the Rev. W. H. Van Antwerp gave services 
in 1890. The Sunday School had been suspended for a long time, but was 
revived in 1893. By 1894 the church building had fallen into disrepair. Its 
valuation was $1,800. In 1894 there were nineteen communicants reported. 


The Rev. S. H. Woodford resigned St. John’s, Grand Haven, Nov. 28, 
1883, after a four years’ charge. From then on the parish had a succession 
of five rectors: the Rev. Alexander Overby, Aug. 1, 1884, to Oct. 1, 1885; 
the Rev. Theo. J. Knapp, D.D., coming Dec. 25, 1885, stayed but two years, 
until Dec. 26, 1887; the Rev. James Wilkinson who, called Apr. 15, 1888, 
gave the parish four years’ service until July 5, 1892; the Rev. W. H. Wotton 
whose brief term was from July, 1892, to Aug. 30, 1893; and the Rev. L. C. 
Rogers who assumed charge Nov. 5, 1893, and was instituted rector by the 
Bishop Dec. 3, 1893, this being only the third time this office had been used 
in the diocese. The Bishop wished it were oftener if it would ensure longer 
rectorships. 


Despite these changes with resultant vacancies the parish prospered on 
the whole. Debt paying was a healthy feature of parish life. During Dr. 
Knapp’s rectorship an old debt of five hundred dollars was liquidated and four 
hundred fifty dollars expended on church and rectory. In June, 1892, four 
years accumulation of a debt of eight hundred dollars was cleared away and 
the Sunday School paid up a debt of one hundred dollars and had money in 
hand. A branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary was organized in 1886, and in 
November, 1886, the parish was host. to the diocesan Semi-Annual Missionary 
Conference. A vested choir of boys and girls was an innovation in 1889. 
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Dr. Wilkinson, as noted, was called 

in 1888. He relates several incidents of ; | ' 
his time as rector at Grand Haven. The CU 
good doctor, who through his fifty pe 
years’ connection was as well known as 
well beloved, was for those days an “ad- 
vanced Churchman” and being accus- 
tomed to such good things as daily 
Communions with the Eucharistic vest- 
ments, midnight celebration Christmas 
Eve, the Three Hours on Good Friday, 
he brought them, he says, to Grand 
Haven. In an issue of the Church 
Helper was an editorial with a severe 
rebuke by the Bishop for unauthorized 
services. Dr. Wilkinson inferred that 
the rebuke was directed at him but a 
letter from the Bishop relieved his mind. 
The rebuke was aimed at a union Good 
Friday service in which one of the 
clergy of the diocese had taken part 
and though the “Three Hours” was new 
to the Bishop he thought it was calcu- 
lated to be helpful and he did not object BG Se TRE ee aC 
to it. 


Returning from the national Missionary Conference at Milwaukee, Dr. 
Wilkinson secured Archdeacon Joyner for a Sunday. He was in charge of 
the Negro work in South Carolina and was an interesting character. He had 
served in the Civil War in the Confederate Army and was badly wounded and 
left for dead on the battlefield. The Union stretcher bearers picked him up 
and took him to the hospital. After the war he entered the ministry and 
devoted himself to work among the Negroes. The Archdeacon spoke five 
times in Grand Haven during his visit and made a deep impression. The 
parish gave him a good offering for his work and later sent boxes of clothing 
for his Negroes. 


Dr. Wilkinson made the Lenten Wednesday night service an institution, 
with outside talent for speakers. One of these was Bishop Gillespie who spoke 
on the subject of “Prisoners.” Judge Padgham, a Churchman, adjourned his 
court and judge, lawyers, attendants and jurors were in attendance to hear the 
Bishop on a relevant subject. 


In 1893, during Mr. Wotton’s rectorship, a guild room was built in the 
rear of the church, twenty by forty in size, ten feet high, on brick piles, iron 
roof and hard maple floor, at a cost of $375. The money for the building, the 
rector stated, was not raised by church socials and other entertainments, but 
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was a free will offering on the part of the people. The total cost of the building 
was divided by the number of communicants in the parish and they were asked 
to contribute their share. 

The parish more than doubled in size in these years, reporting fifty-five 
communicants in 1883 and one hundred seventeen in 1894. The valuation of 
property in 1894 was $7700: church, $6000; chapel, $500; rectory, $1200. 


The record of progress of St. Paul’s, Muskegon, has a bright spot intensi- 
fied by the economic gloom of 1891-93. Locally, those years were marked by 
the collapse of the great lumber industry. Numbers of people moved away, 
the mills were closed down and store buildings became vacant along the main 
streets. Added to this was the effect of “the panic of 93” throughout the 
country. But these disasters seemed only to spur on the parish, for in those 
years they planned and built a new church. 

The Rev. W. T. Whitmarsh resigned Apr. 14, 1884. During his rectorship 
the tower, spire and porch, completing the exterior of the church, were added 
and the steeple surmounted by a massive gilt cross. The guild room and St. 
Paul’s Chapel, an addition thirty by sixty feet, was erected and the chapel 
dedicated by the rector on Mar. Ist, 1883. Mr. Whitmarsh was succeeded by 
the Rev. J. N. Rippey, D.D., on Advent Sunday, 1884, for a six years’ rector- 
ship until Sept. 1, 1890. His term was marked by many evidences of a revival 
of church life. A voluntary subscription system was adopted in place of pew 
rentals. A vested boy choir made its first appearance Easter, 1886, its intro- 
duction inspired by a visit of the choir of St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids, the 
previous November. In July 1885, under the auspices of the Ladies’ Society, 
walls and ceilings were frescoed in oil, fifty new sittings were added and 
choir seats for twenty-four arranged on either side of the chancel, the lighting 
was improved, a panelled reredos erected, a vestry room finished on the side 
opposite the old one and the font moved near the door. The Bishop said it was 
five hundred dollars well expended. By 1888 the parish was out of debt. 
During the previous three years they had raised two thousand dollars for 
improvement of property and liquidation of indebtedness over and above cur- 
rent expenses. The parish entertained the Semi-Annual Missionary Conference 
in May, 1889. 

The Rev. Philip Mosher began his work as rector Feb. 1, 1891. Plans 
were immediately set on foot for the new church. The present site on the 
corner of Third and Clay streets with entrance facing the public park and the 
Soldiers’ Monument was purchased for $10,000, $6000 of which was a donation 
by John Torrent, W. H. Mann, Charles H. Hackley and Thomas Hume. The 
corner stone was laid by Bishop Gillespie on St. Michael and All Angels’ Day, 
Sept. 29, 1892, assisted by Dr. Fair, Grand Rapids, Dr. Wilkinson, Grand 
Haven, Dr. Rippey, General Missionary and the former rector, the Rev. J. U. 
Graf, Ludington, and the rector. The building was completed and occupied 
in 1893 and the nineteenth annual convention of the diocese met in it in June, 
1893. In his convention address the Bishop recalled that his first consecration 
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of a church was St. Paul’s, Muskegon, Apr. 4, 1875, congratulated the parish 
on its elaborate and costly edifice and saw its construction typical of diocesan 
progress of the past nineteen years. 

The church was Early English Gothic in architectural design with stone 
foundation walls and entire upper works of stone. The building is one hundred 
nineteen feet in length and fifty-seven feet in width with transepts extending 
nine or ten feet, and is fifty-five feet to peak of the roof. The seating capacity 
is eight hundred. The original pews and kneeling benches of oak are still in 
use, says Charles H. Yates, and at the time of the first service in 1893 the 
choir and chancel rail and choir seats were of oak as were the lectern and 
pulpit. The altar was of black walnut and was consecrated by Bishop Gillespie 
in 1875. The chancel window above the altar with a figure of St. Paul has the 
inscription, “I have fought the fight, I have kept the faith.” The baptistry 
was by the entrance with a stone font which had been given by a parishioner 
in the first church and is still in use. The nave is open to the roof with wooden 
arch supports and exposed rafters, with a ceiled chancel. A feature of the new 
church was a pipe organ installed at a cost of $1900. 

In 1885 Dr. Rippey founded a mission in the eastern part of Muskegon 
about a mile from the parish church and a Sunday School was established. In 
this part of the city there were then no services in English and there was a good 
nucleus in a number of Church families residing in the neighborhood. Thus 
St. Luke’s chapel had its birth. A lot was purchased in 1888 for five hundred 
dollars on the corner of Wood avenue and Amity street and a chapel twenty 
by forty feet in size was erected at a cost of $1474, building and furnishings. 
There was a secured debt of $500 and a floating debt of $120. The building 
_ was placed at the rear end of the lot and was so built as to be later converted 
into a rectory. The chapel was opened for service Christmas Day, 1888. The 
Rey. Dr. Wilkinson of Grand Haven conducted the service and made an address. 
The mission was organized under patronal dedication to St. Luke Nov. 7, 1890, 
with twenty-three communicants, a good Sunday School and a _ vested 
choir of boys and girls. But a committee of the Convention of 1891 to whom 
was referred the question of the relation of St. Luke’s Chapel to St. Paul’s 
parish reported their judgment that under the canons the chapel was a part 
of St. Paul’s parish and could not properly be organized as a mission without 
St. Paul’s consent. Easter, 1891, it acquired gifts of an altar cross, a proces- 
sional cross and a silver altar vase. After his resignation as rector of St. Paul’s 
Dr. Rippey, who resided at Muskegon, took charge of the mission as General 
Missionary, and J. B. Murphy, lay reader, read services. In 1894 it reported 
thirty-five communicants, a Sunday School of ten teachers and seventy-one 
pupils and the church was valued at $1500. Charles H. Yates furnishes further 
details of St. Luke’s history: “Rev. J. N. Rippey solicited all subscriptions 
and managed the entire matter of buying a lot, erecting a building and taking 
care of the bookkeeping. He received all money and paid all bills. His account 
book is headed with his name as trustee. His largest subscription from a par- 
ishioner of St. Paul’s church was one hundred dollars in September, 1888. 
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On Dec. 29, 1888, he listed three hundred dollars from Dr. Fair, Grand Rapids, 
and again on Jan. 5th, 1889, two hundred dollars from Dr. Fair and memo- 
randum showing that the five hundred dollars was secured by mortgage. The 
parish of St. Paul’s had no part in the establishing of St. Luke’s Mission.” 

St. Paul’s reported one hundred eighty-three communicants in 1894 and 
a Sunday School with eleven teachers and one hundred eighteen pupils. Church 
property valuation was $65,700: church, $60,000; real estate, $5,700. 


Grace Church, Holland, has earned the title of the “Phoenix church” 
of the diocese, for in November, 1886, it was for the second time destroyed by 
fire and rose from its ashes with a new building in 1892. 

In 1883 the Rev. J. Rice Taylor, who organized the parish in 1867, gave 
an interesting statistical summary to show that missionary work and means 
expended at Holland had not been in vain: whole number of communicants 
from the beginning, sixty-two; total baptisms, ninety-two; confirmations, forty- 
seven; the average number of pupils enrolled in the Sunday School each year, 
forty to sixty; teachers, six to seven. Mr. Taylor closed his rectorship in 
September, 1883. The Rev. F. C. Coolbaugh gave wéekday services without 
compensation until the summer of 1886. In response to his free will offering 
the Bishop commented: “Bethsaida and Chorazin ought to be very ominous 
sounds to some parishes and missions.” In June, 1886, the Rev. G. W. 5. Ayres 
took charge in connection with Whitehall. 

A few minutes past seven o’clock on Friday evening, Oct. 15, 1886, Grace 
Church was discovered to be in flames. The building was completely ruined. — 
The loss was estimated at $4500, the insurance coverage being $2500. The 
rector’s vestments, the gift of the Sunday School of St. Luke’s, New York city, 
were destroyed in the conflagration. But the unfortunate rector was not through 
with fire damage. On Nov. 30th fire broke out in his house with a personal 
property loss to furniture and library of one hundred fifty dollars. Mr. Ayres 
resigned June 16, 1887. — 

Services were held the next Sunday after the fire in Lyceum Hall. Restor- 
ing the burned church was impracticable and the town council ordered it taken 
down as unsafe. The parish came under charge of the General Missionary who 
held services in the Opera House in 1887. The Rev. Dr. Knapp of Grand Haven 
took charge in 1888. With his encouragement and the steadfastness and deter- 
mination of the congregation building operations for a new church got under 
way that year. The old lot was sold and a new site secured. Window frames, 
doors, some timber and weather boards and the furnace from the old building 
went into the construction of the new. By Mar. 11, 1889, the new church was 
opened for service by the Bishop, and the Rev. Dr. Knapp preached the sermon. 
Five clergymen were in attendance: Dr. Fair, Dr. Knapp, Dr. Wilkinson, Rev. 
A. E. Wells and Rev. W. P. Law. C. A. Stevenson, chairman of the Building 
Committee, read a report and after an address of congratulation, advice and 
appeal by the Bishop they took up an offering for the floating debt. The cost 
of the new church was, lot, $350; building, $2475.34. Subscriptions in Holland 
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amounted to $1148, from the outside, $387, and the former lot had been sold 
for $275 and the insurance balance from the diocese, $257. There was a 
floating debt of $226 and a funded debt of $697. Gifts from St. John’s and 
St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo, of organ, benches, pulpit, altar, Bishop’s chair, tablets, 
faldstool, chancel chairs, carpet and cushions furnished the new church. 

Services were kept up from 1888 to 1893 by C. A. Stevenson, warden and 
lay reader. Rev. W. P. Law of Allegan was missionary in charge from 1893 
on and the Sunday School was maintained. By 1893 the church was free from 
debt. Thirty-eight communicants were reported in 1894 and a Sunday School 
of five teachers and forty pupils. The church was valued at $3900. 


On relinquishing charge of All Saints, Saugatuck, in September, 1883, the 
Rev. J. Rice Taylor summarized the progress of the parish from its beginning: 
whole number of communicants, seventy-one; baptisms, seventy-seven, of which 
Mr. Taylor performed sixty-four; confirmations, thirty-eight. The average 
number of Sunday School pupils enrolled was from sixty to eighty, with six 
to eight teachers. 

There was no resident rector at Saugatuck until the coming of the Rev. 
Albert E. Wells Apr. 1, 1888. The Rev. J. Rice Taylor had given two Sundays 
a month in 1883, resigning Sept. Ist of that year. The Rev. Moseley Morris 
was temporarily resident and officiating from April to September, 1885. The 
Rev. G. W. Ayres took charge of Saugatuck with Holland in 1886-87. Mr. 
Wells’ rectorship was for two years. He resigned June 1, 1890, the vestry 
having confessed their inability to support the services the previous April. 
The Rev. J. Rice Taylor, who had taken up his residence at Saugatuck after 
his resignation as rector in 1883, again took charge in 1890, with a good Sun- 
day School and an active guild. He was forced to relinquish his work at 
Easter, 1892, due to ill health. The Rev. W. W. Taylor, son of the Rev. J. Rice 
Taylor, officiated in 1892, but in 1892-93 removals brought about a period of 
depression and the General Missionary took charge. Twenty communicants 
were reported in 1893 and the valuation of the church was placed at $2000. 
A chalice and paten were given in 1887 as a thank offering in return for 
liberality in giving to the cause of missions for some time past. 


The Rev. R. H. Dennis, deacon, took charge of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Whitehall, from September, 1882, to Jan. 22, 1885. Oct. 22, 1886, the Rev. 
George W. Ayres took charge in connection with Holland. The Convention 
of 1891 declared the parish extinct. It was re-organized as a mission in 1890 
and came under charge of the General Missionary. New life and interest came 
and they remodeled the church in 1894, Eighteen communicants were reported 
and the church was valued at $1200. 

The new St. Paul’s Church, Elk Rapids, was so far completed in August, 
1884, that it could be used. With its completion in 1885 the Rev. William 
Morrall was called as rector June 2, 1885. Free pews and the adoption of the 
envelope system was the decision of the vestry for financial arrangements. 
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There was a debt of one thousand dollars on the church. The Bishop made 
a visitation Jan. 10, 1886, and confirmed a class of ten of unusual interest, he 
said, combining age, sex and youth and one member who had lately been bap- 
tized in the bay. The weather was cold and windy and he said he had no 
disposition to sit under the trees on the shore as last summer, but they had 
the unusual comfort of a warm church. He was also comforted that the whole 
condition at Elk Rapids was encouraging, but he reflected that “one soweth 
and another reapeth.” They had a good Easter in 1886. A new chancel rail 
with brass standards was the gift of the last confirmation class and a railing 
around the choir platform, given as an Easter offering. Mrs. N. K. Fairbanks 
gave the chancel furniture in memory of her brother, John A. Graham. A 
young peoples’ guild was organized. 

Mr. Morrall resigned Sept. 1, 1887, and was succeeded by rectors of ex- 
ceedingly brief terms. The Rev. Luther Pardee was called Oct. 9, 1887. His 
rectorship was but of six months’ duration, resigning Apr. 1, 1888. The Rev. 
S. C. Thrall, D. D., was called May 4, 1889. He stayed only a year, resigning 
May 21, 1890. Removals had weakened the financial strength and the parish 
was vacant until August, 1892, when the Rev. R. T. Jefferson officiated for a 
month. In the interim Horatio B. Lewis, lay reader, read lay services. The 
Rev. J. F.Vincent officiated from Mar. 26 to July 15, 1893. The parish finally 
found a permanent rector in the Rev. J. N. Rippey, D. D., who was called Oct. 
8, 1893, having resigned the post of General Missionary. 

The church debt had been paid off by Easter, 1891, and on Sept. 20, 1892, 
the church was consecrated. The Instrument of Donation and Endowment was 
read by the senior warden, Horatio B. Lewis, the Sentence of Consecration by 
the Rev. Dr. Rippey and the Rev. J.B. Hubbs preached the sermon. It being a 
meeting of the Grand Rapids Convocation, there were present assisting Bishop 
and rector, the Rev. Messrs. Bancroft, General Missionary, Hubbs, Grace, 
Grand Rapids, Stout, Petoskey, and Wotton. The communicant list had in- 
creased from forty in 1883 to fifty-two in 1894. The valuation of Church prop- 
erty was $6200: church $5000, rectory, $1200. In 1882 a chancel window was 
given in memory of the Rev. Albert C. Lewis by the children of the Sunday 
School. Memorials to the sons of Father Lewis were: an altar cross in mem- 
ory of Albert A. Lewis, a missal stand in memory of William C. Lewis, given 
by his wife and a Book of Remembrance given in memory of Keble D. Lewis. 

The record of St. Paul’s, Grand Rapids, for the years 1883-94 was merely 
the chronicle of a succession of rectors, though the communicant strength in- 
creased from ninety-two in 1883 to one hundred eight in 1894. In 1883 the 
parish at the request of the vestry was placed under charge of the rector of 
St. Mark’s, the Rev. S. R. Burford, until January, 1894. The Rev. Peter McFar- 
lane, assistant minister at St. Mark’s, officiated and from November, 1883, the 
Rev. Norman Harrison, deacon. He was called as rector Dec. 5, 1883, but 
stayed only until June 1, 1884. He died Nov. 15, 1884, at Terre Haute, Ind. 
He was succeeded by the Rev. Peter McFarlane whose stay was likewise brief 
resigning Jan. 1, 1885. The Rev. Joash Rice Taylor was called Feb. 20, 1885, 
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for a four years’ rectorship until June 11, 1889. In 1890 C. A. Eaton, a Can- 
didate for Holy Orders of Grand Rapids, read services. Two succeeding rec- 
tors served two-year terms each, the Rev. Albert E. Wells June 9, 1890, to July 
15, 1892, and the Rev. A. Mead Burgess from Oct. 1, 1892, to July 1, 1894. 
The Rev. E. M. Duff was called Nov. 1, 1894. During Mr. Wells’ rectorship 
he made use of the Church Helper as a parish paper in which details of parish 
activities were recorded. The Church property was valued at $3000 in 1894, 

The General Missionary took charge of St. Andrew’s, Big Rapids, in 1883 
and the Rev. H. B. Jefferson officiated on weekdays inthe early part of that 
year. A flourishing Sunday School was maintained by the senior warden. The 
Rev. M. S. Woodruff declined a call to the parish but presented it with a sum 
of money for the purchase of a lectern Bible. The Rev. J. H. Babcock, Jr. was 
called Nov. 13, 1883, and accepted. Evidence of a new life in the parish was 
the building of a rectory valued at $1500 in 1885. The Semi-Annual Mission- 
ary Conference was held in the parish in November, 1884. Ten clergy beside 
the Bishop and rector were present and two visitors, the Rev. J. R. Taylor from 
Vermont and the Rev. Mr. Loughborough from England. The centennial of 
the consecration of Bishop Seabury, first Bishop of the American Church, 
was observed, with a sermon by the Rev. R. E. Jones. A feature of this ob- 
servance was the presentation by the rector to the Bishop of a shield which 
had formed a part of the decoration of the church for the occasion. The design, 
the work of Mrs. W. F. Louckes of Big Rapids, was the hand of the Scottish 
Church presenting the mitre, symbolizing the Apostolic Succession, into the 
hands of the Church in America. The Bishop received it to be preserved in the 
Episcopal residence. 

Mr. Babcock resigned Apr. 6, 1885, and there was but a week’s vacancy 
until the Rev. Montgomery S$. Woodruff took charge Apr. 10th that same year 
and served until Sept. 15, 1888. He had been called previously but evidently 
made up his mind this time to accept. On the Wednesday before Easter, 1886, 
a new pipe organ was used for the first time at the Bishop’s visitation. The 
organ and the addition to the chancel end of the church to accommodate it cost 
eight hundred dollars. Other marks of progress of Mr. Woodruff’s rectorship 
were the planting of maple trees in front of the church lot, the bonded debt on 
the rectory reduced from four hundred dollers to two hundred fifty and a wood- 
shed added to the parsonage. The Rev. Sherwood Roosevelt was called Feb. 
15, 1889, for a three years’ term until March 6, 1892. 

Again the Semi-Annual Missionary Conference convened in Big Rapids 
in November, 1889 with fifteen clergy of the diocese present. On Thursday, 
Nov. 20th, 1889, St. Andrew’s Church was consecrated. The Bishop noted that 
this function was accomplished at the parish age of seventeen years. The re- 
quest to consecrate was read by the senior warden, the Sentence of Consecration 
by the rector and the Bishop preached the sermon. The Rev. W. E. Wright 
was called Feb. 19, 1893. The communicant list increased from sixty-three in 
1883 to one hundred six in 1894. Church property was valued at $4900: church 
$3500, rectory, $1400. 
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Like Holland, Grace Church, Ludington, had a double visitation by fire in 
its history up to 1894. The Rev. Joseph B. Prichard who had served Grace 
Church from the beginning had resigned due to age and infirmities and im- 
paired sight. Father Prichard was another of the clergy to enter the ministry 
late in life having been previously a mechanic. He was born in Waterbury, 
Conn., Apr. 9, 1813. He was ordered deacon by Bishop McCoskry in 1855 
and priest in 1858. As the record of his work exhibits, he was a true missionary 
and what continuous patient labor will effect his ministry displayed. Humble 
in spirit and in ambitions he did not complain in serving small and difficult 
fields. He died at Ludington Mar. 14, 1892. : 

In 1883 the General Missionary took charge. There had been no services 
for a year and the church was unfinished. The delay in its completion irked the 
Bishop who complained of a cold church and hearts of the people colder “with 
a church that has neither earthly nor heavenly use.” But despite his handicap 
Father Prichard resumed charge in 1884 and carried on until 1890. By 1885 
the church was completed, the outside veneered with brick and the interior 
finished. The pulpit came from Muskegon and the altar from Big Rapids. 
Sept. 12, 1888, Grace Church was consecrated, “the comforting consummation 
of the persevering and often painful labors through years of the rector,” the 
aged Father Prichard. The Grand Rapids Convocation met at Ludington on 
this date and eight clergy were present at the function. The request to Conse- 
crate was read by the junior warden, the Sentence of Consecration by the rector 
and the Rev. Robert Lynn preached the sermon. 

Jan. 5, 1890, Martin Damer was ordained to the diaconate in Grace Church, 
the Rev. J. W. Bancroft presenting the candidate and preaching the sermon. 
Jan. 5, 1890, Father Prichard was relieved of his long rectorship and Mr. Damer 
took charge. However, he stayed only a year and a half, resigning July 1, 1891. 
H. D. Linsey, lay reader, read services during the vacancy. General Missionary 
Rippey took charge until July 1, 1892, when the Rev. Job U. Graf was called. 

The Bishop’s Christmas in 1892 was marred by the receipt of a telegram 
from Ludington, “The Episcopal Church -is burning. Graf, pastor.” At five 
o’clock on Christmas night a fire from an overheated radiator burned through 
the chancel floor and demolished the chancel windows and the font, with the in- 
evitable damage to walls and ceiling by smoke and water. The insurance com- 
pany settled for $670 damage. The Baptists offered the use of their church to 
the homeless congregation until Easter, 1893, when repair and renovation had 
made the church more beautiful than before. Mr. Graf resigned Oct. 29, 1893. 
Grace Church grew from thirty-three communicants in 1883 to sixty-one in 
1894. The church was valued at $3000. 

Grace Church, Grand Rapids, added a new church and a rectory to its 
plant in the years 1883-94. The rectory was built in 1884 on the south end of 
the church lot at a cost of $2200. When the new church was built the rectory 
was moved to a lot on Prospect street. 

For some time it had been evident that the limited capacity of the old 
church was an obstacle to the progress of the parish. Hopes and plans took 
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material form Sept. 9, 1892, in the laying of the cornerstone of the new build- 
ing and second church edifice. Bishop Gillespie officiated and made an address. 
Jacob Kleinhans, Esq., read a brief historical sketch of the parish and Dr. Fair 
of St. Mark’s made a congratulatory address. Present also were the Rev. Messrs. 
Mosher, Muskegon, Johnston, Trinity, Grand Rapids and Dr. Wilkinson, 
Grand Haven. The new church was one hundred five feet by fifty with a chancel 
thirty by twenty-six, its seating capacity six hundred fifty. Its construction was 
of brick and Waverly stone. The box for the cornerstone contained a Prayer 
Book, a short history of the parish, copies of current local and Church papers 
and a journal of the previous convention. The first service in the new building 
was held on Easter, 1893. A new choir of fifty men and boys sang the music 
of the service, the rector preaching the sermon from the text Psalm 122:1. A 
letter was read from the Bishop presenting his sincere congratulations. 

The Rev. Mr. Coolbaugh resigned Sept. 21, 1886, and was succeeded by 
the Rev. George C. West Feb. 20, 1887, for a brief rectorship until Sept. 19, 
1887. During the vacancy of five months after Mr. Coolbaugh’s resignation 
the services were kept up by Charles K. Seymour, lay reader. Another vacancy 
of four months ensued until the Rev. T. J. Knapp, D.D., was called Jan. 1, 1888, 
for a two years’ rectorship until Oct. 1, 1890. The Rev. John Brewster Hubbs 
was called Jan. 11, 1891. 

Grace Church’s progress in the years 1883-94 is evidenced by the fact that 
comunicant strength nearly doubled, one hundred twenty-two in 1883 to two 
hundred thirty in 1894. The Sunday School had more than doubled, from nine 
teachers and seventy pupils in 1883 to ten teachers and one hundred sixty-two 
pupils in 1894. The valuation of Church property in 1894 was: $13,000: 
church, $10,000, rectory, $3000. The debt was inconsiderable: floating, $200; 
secured, $300. 

June 28, 1891, the Rev. J. B. Hubbs started St. John’s Mission in the south- 
ern part of the city with regular services on Sunday afternoons. There were 
some thirty families connected with the mission and a Sunday School with 
seventy-five pupils and eight teachers. Their first quarters was a rented room 
but in 1894 they purchased the Oakdale Park church, moved it to the corner 
of Central and Highland Avenues and held their first service in it’ on the 
Feast of the Epiphany, 1895. It became an organized mission May 2, 1892. 


By 1886 removals had sapped the strength of Grace Church, Traverse 
City, paving the way for the resignation of the Rev. J. S. Large Jan. 1, 1887. 
The Grand Rapids Convocation had met there in September, 1886, with eight 
clergy present, but, the Bishop said, the Church people left their appreciation 
to empty pews. The Rev. Luther Pardee during his stay at Elk Rapids gave 
services during the winter of 1887 and endeavored unsuccessfully to arouse the 
dormant parish. The Bishop considered it an ungrateful return for the aid given 
them by the diocese. The Rev. S. C. Thrall of Elk Rapids held services until 
Jan. 1, 1890, when it came under charge of the General Missionary. By 1891 
the growth of the town had affected the parish to the extent of reviving the 
Sunday School and lay reader’s service every Sunday morning by E. L. Sprague. 
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July 4, 1892, the Rev. Albert C. Wells became rector, with inadequate compen- 
sation and painful indifference, the Bishop noted. In 1883 there were forty 
communicants reported, with a Sunday School of ten teachers and fifty-two 
pupils. In 1894 there were thirty-four communicants and a Sunday School of 
three teachers and eleven pupils. The church was valued at $2000. 

During the years 1883-94 the losses and gains in the stations originating in 
the pioneer period of 1832-42 were: Paw Paw was declared extinct as a parish 
in 1891 and became an organized mission. Eaton Rapids, which attained status 
as an organized mission in 1876, became extinct and services were discontinued 
in 1888-89. Ada, Berrien, Constantine, Cook’s Prairie, Courtland, Clarendon, 
Eckford, Edwardsburg, Grandville, Gull Lake, Lowell, Lyons, Marengo, Mott- 
ville, Portland, St. Joseph and White Pigeon had no attention. Of the gains, 
Cassopolis and Quincy became organized missions. Bertrand had two services 
in the fall of 1885 by the Rev. Colin C. Tate of Niles. 

Work was re-opened at Cassopolis with a weekday service by the Rev. 
R. H. F. Gairdner of Niles in 1890. He found twenty Church people and in- 
terest increased to make possible the organization of a mission Jan. 8, 1891, 
under the title of St. James. The Bishop made a visitation Nov. 22, 1891, 
his first visit since early in his Episcopate. A room was rented for services, 
with a lectern from Dexter and an altar rail from Niles, and an organ 
purchased. There were thirteen communicants. The General Missionary 
took charge and the mission membership being in large proportion young 
people there was activity and enthusiasm. A class of six was confirmed. in 
February, 1892. A Sunday School of thirty-seven was organized with 
the unusual feature that nearly every member of the mission was either 
a teacher or a pupil. St. Thomas’, Battle Creek, donated its old Sunday 
School library. An unusual “combined” service was held in September, 
1893, for deaf-mutes and others. The General Missionary read an address 
prepared by the Rev. Mr. Mann giving information on the education of deaf- 
mutes. “The closing hymn was the familiar ‘Abide With Me.’ The vocal 
choir sang one verse, and the organ continuing lightly, the sign choir of three 
young women, led by Miss June Carothers of Buchanan, finished the hymn. 
It was impressively, reverently and gracefully done beyond any power of 
description that I can command.” Unfortunately the mission had to give up 
its quarters in 1894 which caused a suspension of services and Sunday School. 
But they saw a silver lining in the cloud, in that they would never have a church 
building if they kept their hall. There were seventeen communicants in 1894. 

The Bishop visited Centerville June 29, 1890, and held a service in the 
Reformed Church. There was one Church family at that time in the town. 


Eaton Rapids had services by the General Missionary in 1883 and 1884 and 
thought there was a good nucleus of Church strength, lacking only lay leader- 
ship. But the Bishop had a new and unfortunate experience on his visitation 
Sept. 16, 1883. Having finished Morning Prayer and proceeding to the Com- 
munion service, the whole congregation left the church after the Prayer for the 
Church Militant. The Bishop called to them, warning them of the sin of thus 
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turning their backs on the table of the Lord, but only two returned and one 
of them was from another body of Christians. Having invited those interested 
in the Church to meet him in the evening, no one came. Two services were 
held by the General Missionary in 1884 and the Bishop made another visitation 
July 25, 1886, when eight communed. Mission organization was continued in 
the appointment of new lay officials and promises were made of needed repairs 
on the church. But in 1891 the mission was extinct and dropped from the list 
of organized missions. The chapel was sold to the Roman Catholics and the 
proceeds held by the Association of the Diocese, the funds for the lot and the 
building having been largely secured from the outside it was deemed that the 
diocese should have the benefit of them. 

In 1888 the Bishop investigated the matter of church property at Lowell. 
In 1871 a lot had been purchased for $125 and deeded to Bishop McCoskry 
and his successors in trust for a church edifice. Bishop Gillespie stated that a 
parish had been organized at Lowell and recorded, but there was no applica- 
tion for admission to convention. About the time of the lot purchase the ladies 
placed a sum, named at $150 and $180, in the hands of a party at Lowell taking 
his note and endorsement and these securities they held. The lot was located 
on low ground on Main Street. There were but few Church people. 

The Rev. W. W. Walsh of Ionia visited Lyons in 1890 but found no desire 
nor hope of Church services. Dr. Fair of St. Mark’s Grand Rapids, held services 
in Paris township schoolhouse in 1887-88. The Rev. H. J. Cook of Coldwater 
held services at Quincy every two weeks in 1882-83 and the General Missionary 
held some services there in 1883. In 1885 Mr. Cook gave services every other 
Sunday and the Rev. Henry Hughes, Mr. Cook’s successor at St. Mark’s, 
Coldwater, officiated at Quincy every other Sunday afternoon in 1887. 

Schoolcraft had services in 1882-83 by the Rev. Artemas Wetherbee and in 
1885 had a monthly weekday service. The Bishop always felt encouraged by 
the interest in this mission and was impressed by the fact that “the little band 
holds on courageously.” They did. The women were its mainstay for they had 
but one male communicant. Services were held in the G. A. R. hall under charge 
of the General Missionary. In 1891 they bought a lot and paid for it. May 
30, 1892, their efforts were crowned with success in the laying of the marble 
cornerstone lettered “St. Stephen’s Church, 1892.” The Bishop and the Rev. 
Dr. Van Antwerp made addresses and a history of the mission was read by 
Mr. Ahrens, lay reader of Kalamazoo. The contents of the box placed in the 
cornerstone were: Prayer Book, history of St. Stephen’s Mission, with names 
of the members, sketch of the village of Schoolcraft and copies of the School- 
craft Express, The Churchman and the Church Helper. One year later, Apr. 
6, 1893, the completed chapel was consecrated. The instrument of Donation 
was read by the Rev. C. W. Ivie, the Sentence of Consecration by the Rev. 
J. N. Rippey and the sermon was preached by the Rev. W. H. Van Antwerp. 
Other clergy assisting were the Rev. Preston Barr and the Rev. Mr. Matrau of 
Englewood, Ill. The chapel was a plain wooden structure with an incomplete” 
tower, forming a vestibule, the nave twenty-four by thirty-six wainscoted in 
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Norway pine, the chancel ten by fourteen. The altar rail and lectern of solid 
black walnut were the gift of Trinity Church, Marshall. The altar was of Norway 
pine with a panelled reredos of pine stained blood red. Three feet above the 
altar were five small stained glass windows, the central window being that of 
St. Stephen for whom the chapel was named. The seats were donated by St. 
Thomas’, Battle Creek. The chancel was furnished with Bishop’s chair and 
clergy chairs and credence. The building cost $1842, the entire sum being 
raised by the work of the women, with gifts by friends. The outstanding 
feature of this mission was the fact that it was exclusively and wholly women’s 
work, there not being a single male communicant in the mission and its status 
therefore was that of an unorganized mission. A little band of devoted women 
had labored through the years and built their church. In 1894 there were 
twenty-four communicants reported and the chapel was valued at $2000. 


Only one of the stations originating in the period 1842-60 became an or- 
ganized mission in the years 1883-94, Sturgis in 1890. Charlotte was re- 
organized in 1888. Buchanan, Bellevue, Caledonia, Canonsburg, Cascade, 
Climax, Dowagiac, Plainfield, Pecktown and Prairieville had no attention 
during the years 1883-94. Breedsville was under charge of the Rev. Dr. Eastman 
of Benton Harbor in 1884-85. Charlotte had lost control of its property, badly 
in need of repairs. The chapel was rented for a public school in 1883 for three 
dollars a week, half of which sum was paid to the owner of the land. The 
building was finally sold in November, 1886. The Bishop’s judgment was that 
the failure in this chapter of Charlotte’s history was due to the mistake of not 
securing a site before the church building was erected. But by 1887 the Gen- 
eral Missionary found and developed new life and interest with the coming 
of new people and Charlotte was on its way to come back. Services were re- 
sumed in the court room by the General Missionary with lay services on 
Sunday morning, and a Sunday School was established. Some twelve families 
and fifteen communicants were found. The mission was re-organized May 
31, 1888, and in that year a site costing $800 was purchased for a church by 
two men of the mission. The revival of the work was cheering to the Bishop 
in the recovery of lost ground. His comment was that a more earnest body of 
Church workers, men and women, was rarely his lot to meet. Jan. 8, 1889, 
the cornerstone of a new church was laid by the Bishop, assisted by the 
General Missionary. In it were deposited a Prayer Book, a list of mission 
officers and communicants, copy of the journal of Convention of 1888, a 
Church almanac for 1889, a list of Charlotte city officers and copies of the 
Church Helper and the Charlotte Republican. On Easter, 1889, the first service — 
in the new church completed that year was held. Messrs. Lamb and Packard 
built the church and retained title until a debt of $1500 should be paid. Prospects 
were sufficiently promising for a resident minister and the Rev. W. H. Van 
Antwerp, D.D., entered upon his duties as missionary at Charlotte and General 
Missionary Oct. 15, 1889. The mission raised four hundred dollars per annum 
for salary for services on alternate Sundays. The missionary had the help 
of several interested laymen in the mission, and one of them, Mayor Packard, 
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did volunteer janitor work. Another valued layman was Otto Schurtz, lay 
reader, who previous to the coming of Dr. Van Antwerp conducted lay service 
each Sunday morning and reported that the people were conscientious in their 
attendance. He also taught an adult Bible class. The General Missionary said 
“the mission at Charlotte was almost built by a lay reader, Otto Schurtz.” 
Kaster, 1890, Mrs. H. S. McDonald and daughter Grace gave a Bishop’s chair 
of solid cherry for the chancel. A reredos of cherry, with a retable of the same 
material was the gift of Mr. and Mrs. A. Ford in memory of their daughter 
Cecile, the first child to be baptized in the new church. A memorial chancel 
window was installed. The first confirmation in the new chapel was on Trinity 
Sunday, 1890, when a class of fifteen adults, five of them men, were confirmed. 
The Rev. Marcus H. Martin became resident missionary Jan: 1, 1891, and 
served until Dec. 1, 1894, The growth of the mission is evidenced in the report 
of communicant strength: in 1883, seventeen, in 1894, sixty-seven. There was 
a Sunday School of seven teachers and forty-four pupils in 1894. The mission 
paid its missionary a salary of $1000. The church was valued at $3555. 


The Rev. H. J. Cook of St. Mark’s Coldwater, gave services in Sturgis 
during the Spring of 1885, celebrating Holy Communion in a private house 
and holding evening service at the “Free Church.” The General Missionary 
visited Sturgis once in 1885 and gave a service and in 1888-89 baptized four 
adults and reported an increasing interst. This developed in 1890 under Dr. Van 
_ Antwerp, General Missionary of the Kalamazoo Convocation, the people taking 
hold of the work earnestly. There were then eight communicants. A guild was 
organized, their first Church work the purchase of fifty chairs, and they rented 
the defunct Y. M. C. A. hall. Feb. 3, 1890, St. James’ Mission was organized. 
A Sunday School of twenty was organized with J. Lockwood superintendent 
with an adult Bible class of eleven. Mr. Lockwood was licensed by the Bishop 
as lay reader and read service every Sunday morning which were well attended. 
“St. James’ Mission is as a green olive tree in the house of the Lord aided 
and watered by a lay reader,” wrote the General Missionary. The ladies set 
to work to furnish their mission hall, put down a carpet, colored the wood 
work and provided hangings for altar, pulpit and prayer desk. Robert B. Ireland 
presented a carved wood retable for the altar. Symbolic of their earnest pur- 
pose, the mission painted above its name on the outer wall of the hall a red 
cross with the motto “Jn hoc signo vinces.” The flourishing Sunday School, 
in which the Bible class had multiplied into two such, and the Ladies’ Society 
evidenced that the people had a mind to work. 


The Rev. Cecil P. Wilson was appointed Dec. 7, 1890, missionary in charge 
of Homer and Sturgis, giving half his time to Sturgis. The Bishop’s visitation 
June 7, 1891, was signalized by the gift of a Bishop’s chair by the Children’s 
Guild. Mr. Wilson’s stay in his field was short, resigning June 9, 1891, but 
was succeeded Sept. 10th of that year by the Rev. Lewis Cass Birch. There 
were then forty-two communicants, a Sunday School with six teachers and 
forty-two pupils, and three organizations, the Ladies’ Guild, the Young Ladies’ 
Guild and the Bishop Gillespie Guild. Marcus D. Kirk was lay reader and read 
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lay service on Sundays when Mr. Wilson and Mr. Birch were absent. In 
1891-92 a lot valued at six hundred dollars was purchased. Sturgis was host 
to a meeting of the Grand Rapids Convocation in 1892. Mr. Birch resigned 
Mar. 31, 1894. 

Of the stations originating in 1861-74, Bloomingdale, Burlington, Burr 
Oak, Cedar Springs, Duck Lake, Galesburg, Hersey, Hope, Johnstown, Keeler, 
-Lawrence, Lawton, Millet, Nashville, Pennfield, Pipestone, Quimby, Southport 
and Texas Four Corners had no attention in the years 1883-94. Further losses 
in 1883-94 of places originating in 1861-74 were: Whitehall lost its parochial 
organization and became an ‘organized mission; Trinity, South Haven, was 
dissolved as an organized mission in 1884; Mendon and Plainwell were reported 
as suspended parishes in 1891. But there were gains in this period. The Good 
Shepherd, Grand Rapids, became Trinity Parish in 1886; Manistee became 
a parish in 1889; Mt. Pleasant became an organized mission in 1886, and 
Pentwater an organized mission in 1894, 

The Rev. W. S. Hayward closed an active rectorship of St. Paul’s Mission, 
Manistee, in 1886. He was an indefatigable missionary in neighboring towns 
and townships. Appreciation and recompense for such labors was found in the 
remark of a woman: “This is the first service I have attended for thirty-five 
years and you are the first clergyman of the Church I have seen for that length 
of time.” He visited the Ottawa Indians near Manistee and ministered to their 
sick. Nor did he spare himself in his own parish. Services in Manistee 
were held in lower Temperance Hall. In 1884 he reached out in the town and 
fitted up a chapel in a private house in the First Ward on the north side. 
Services were held here on Sunday afternoons and Friday evenings and 
brought such good response that the chapel had to be enlarged to include the 
whole second floor of the house. The adjoining town of Filer had regular 
monthly services. St. Paul’s Girl’s Guild was organized in 1883 with the ob- 
ject of building church and rectory. In 1884 a corner lot one block from the 
court house was purchased for $350 and a fund started for a church. Mr. 
Hayward maintained his contacts in the east. The parish at Sodus, N. Y., sent 
him one hundred volumes for his Sunday School library. Sodus was Mr. 
Hayward’s birthplace. Bishop Gillespie had charge of Sodus when rector at 
Palmyra, N. Y., and the Rev. Melancthon Hoyt, former rector of St. Mark’s, 
Grand Rapids, had held the first Church services in the place. Forced to decline 
an invitation to an alumni meeting of his seminary, Berkeley Divinity School, 
he phrased it in verse: 


“°Twas seventeen years just today, 
That I was sent in days of yore. 
More than three thousand times I’ve plead 
With fellow men; and in their stead 
Have stood a Priest to give to them 
That Living Bread from Heaven to men. 
Five hundred soldiers of the Cross 


I’ve signed. I trust not to their loss. 
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Full twenty thousand pastoral calls... . 
And I have sped as by my files 

Full out my seventy thousand miles. 

I cannot be with you, you see, 

For I am here at Manistee... . 

And as no space is left for more, 

My name, ’tis Hayward, as of yore.” 


Dr. S. C. Ellis, lay reader, kept up the services during the vacancy in 1886- 
87 and the Sunday School was maintained. In the summer of 1887 the Rev. 
F. S. De Mattos of Louisiana officiated at Manistee on his vacation and pre- 
pared aclass of eleven for confirmation by the Bishop July 24. The Rev. H. E. 
S. Somerville took charge in September, 1887, and under his leadership the mis- 
sion graduated into full stature, with self-support, a church building, parochial 
organization and a new name. In 1888 they sold the church lot for $575 and 
purchased another in a better location. 

Mr. Somerville addressed himself toward the building of a church with 
such success that on Dec. 13, 1888, the new building was opened for service 
by the rector. A surpliced choir of young men sang the music of the service. 
On Jan. 6, 1889, on the Feast of the Epiphany the Bishop made his first visitation 
in the new church and confirmed eight. The building was of gray limestone 
with cut sandstone trimmings, cruciform in shape with a tower fifty feet in 
height on the east side forming one of the transepts. The nave was twenty-five 
by seventy-five feet, the transepts twelve by eighteen. The style was Norman 
with a high vaulted roof and woodwork of Norway pine. The cost was $7500, 
the lot $2000. There was a comparatively heavy debt on the property. The 
mission organized as a parish and was admitted into union with. convention 
June 6, 1889. The patronal dedication was changed from St. Paul to the Holy 
Trinity. The Church of the Transfiguration, New York, presented the mission 
with a chalice and paten, the set previously in use being from Sturgis. In 1890- 
91 a pulpit costing twenty-five dollars given by Margaret D. Somerville in 
memory of Kate M. Willis and in 1886 a processional cross valued at forty-. 
one dollars by Dr. John L. Sweetnam in memory of Winifred L. Sweetnam 
were donated. 

But the heavy debt on the property reported at floating $855 and secured 
$4000, with the interest charges was a serious financial burden on the young 
parish. Despite this, a rectory valued at $1400 appears on the list of parish 
property in 1891. Mr. Somerville resigned May 30, 1891, and was succeeded 
by the Rev. Thomas Hines Oct. 15, 1891. Manistee made substantial gains in 
communicant strength in the years 1883-94. In 1883 thirty-six communicants 
were reported, in 1894 one hundred thirty-five. There was a Sunday School 
in 1894 of ten teachers and seventy-five pupils. Valuation of church property 
in 1894 was: church, $9000, rectory, $1400. 

Pleasant tidings during the years 1883-94 was the tale of these years for 
St. John’s, Mt. Pleasant. They furnished their church and built a rectory and 
enjoyed a quiet prosperity. In 1883 General Missionary Babcock held services 
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in the Methodist church and celebrated Holy Communion in a private house. 
The mission was re-organized Jan. 13, 1884. Jan. 10, 1884, the church was 
consecrated by Bishop Gillespie. The request to consecrate was read by 
William N. Brown, the Sentence of Consecration by General Missionary Babcock 
and the Rev. Mr. Matrau of Saginaw City preached the sermon. The services 
were conducted by the Rev. Messrs. Rhames of Midland, Stearns of St. Louis 
(Mich.), Masker of East Saginaw and Prichard of Pentwater. The church was 
built principally through the liberality of Mr. and Mrs. William N. Brown and a 
few other residents of Mt. Pleasant. Mr. Brown was a man of faith and vision 
and a devoted Churchman. It was said that the consecration of the church 
was the happiest day of his life. He was a liberal man who devised liberal 
things. In order to make sure of a full attendance of clergy and laity at the 
consecration he chartered a special train from Saginaw and all who attended 
were his guests. He passed to his reward Feb. 3, 1915. One of the last acts 
of his life was making his way feebly to the church to receive Holy Commun- 
ion. “He whose hands laid the second stone in the foundation of the church 
now stretched them forth shakingly to receive the Bread of Life for the last 
time.” The building was located on the corner of Washington and Maple 
streets on a lot given by Mrs. W. N. Brown. Its style was Elizabethan Gothic, 
with gable windows in the roof, the interior patterned after a church on the 
Duke of Devonshire’s estate in England, and was finished in black ash, the 
decorations being Venetian frescoing. It was twenty-five by fifty feet in size 
of brick veneer and the cost was $4300. 


With the completion of the church a resident missionary, the Rev. James 
A. McGlone, was appointed June 15, 1884: His rectorship was one of progress. 
Before a year elapsed he had presented thirty-four for confirmation and with 
accessions of twenty-six others brought the increase of the harvest to fifty 
and by fall the total had swelled to sixty-seven. The next step of progress was 
the building of a rectory costing $2000, with a loan of $400 from the diocesan 
Rectory Building Fund and Feb. 28, 1886, Bishop Gillespie, after a sermon on 
the theme “Home” dedicated the new building. Mr. McGlone resigned July 
17, 1887, and was succeeded July 24, 1887, by the Rev. Frederick C. Lee. 
His rectorship was brief and he was deposed by Bishop Gillespie Apr. 20, 1888. 


But this loss was compensated by the coming of the Rev. Norman Smith Board- — 


man, deacon, Apr. 15, 1888, who was ordained to the priesthood in St. John’s 
May 30, 1888. The candidate was presented by the Rev. J. W. Bancroft, the 
sermon was preached by the Rev. J. F. Conover, D.D., and the Rev. George 
Vernor joined in the laying on of hands. Mr. Boardman served until Aug. 
3, 1890. The Rev. G. J. McCandless of Midland gave services every other 
Sunday from Dec. 13, 1891, to Apr. 1893, and the Rev. J. M. Weatherden of 
Alma officiated in May, 1893. St. Cecilia’s Guild gave an alms bason in May, 
1894, in memory of the Rev. George J. McCandless. The Rev. William West- 
over was appointed missionary Dec. 1, 1893, and he presented a class of 
fourteen for confirmation May 3, 1894. St. John’s had a substantial growth 
in communicant strength in 1883-94, twenty-one being reported in 1883 and 
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sixty in 1894, The Sunday School had eight teachers and seventy-two pupils 
in 1894. Church property was valued at $4500: church, $3000, rectory, $1500. 


Bishop Gillespie began a two days’ mission at St. James,’ Pentwater, 
Ash Wednesday 1883, with pastoral calls, and the interest of the people was 
certified by the attendance despite deep snow and cold. “Good Brother Prich- 
ard,” said the Bishop, “acted the part of janitor, piling the wood and feeding 
the stove. Who says such a missionary is not worthy of his stipend?” The 
Grand Rapids Convocation had met there in August, 1882, the Bishop believing 
that a distant mission was just the place to make the Convocation tell. The 
chapel was finished and opened for services in September, 1883. It was veneered 
with brick in 1884 at a cost of $315, “thus,” wrote Father Prichard, “St. James’ 
Church from having been an eyesore to all beholders, will soon be second in 
appearance to none in the city.” The chapel cost $800 and there was a debt 
of $325 secured by mortgage. This debt weighing heavily on the mission they 
took the questionable course in 1885 of dispensing with clerical ministrations 
until the debt was paid. This terminated the long rectorship of the Rev. Joseph 
B. Prichard who had served since 1872. Lay services were maintained by 
two men of the parish and the Sunday School was kept up. The debt was 
liquidated in July, 1886, and on Aug. 31, 1886, the church was consecrated, 
during sessions of the Grand Rapids Convocation. The Instrument of Donation 
was read by J. W. Loomis, warden, the Sentence of Consecration by the Rev. 
J. W. Prichard and the sermon was preached by the Rev. J. N. Rippey, D.D. 
Present also and assisting were the Rev. Messrs. Bancroft, General Mission- 
ary, Large, Traverse City, Knapp, Grand Haven and Woodruff, Big Rapids. 
Father Prichard gave some account of early services at Pentwater. Michigan 
winters are not midsummer days in Pentwater. Having battled the elements 
to fill his appointment, his service consisted of one hymn sung as a solo by 
himself, “From Greenland’s Icy Mountains.” The congregation did not show 
up. The General Missionary took charge in the years 1887-94 supplemented 
by the services of Dr. G. H. Cleveland, lay reader, from 1887 to 1890. Despite 
his profession he rarely missed a service. S. B. Minshall, lay reader, read. 
services in 1892-93. Pentwater in these years never lacked the useful lay 
reader. Easter, 1889, oak partitions were installed, forming choir and robing 
rooms, a carved oaken reredos, altar, font, chancel and baptistry rail added to 
the furnishings. There were twenty-one communicants in 1883 and thirty-one 
in 1894. On the 1894 property list a rectory valued at $450 makes its appear- 
ance. That modest structure with the church valued at $2000 made the property 
_ valuation at $2450. 


Trinity Mission, South Haven, came under charge of General Missionary 
Babcock who held six services in 1883. There were thirteen communicants 
and the Sunday School was kept up. In June, 1884, the Bishop dissolved the 
organization under Section 6 of Canon XX, “the failure of a mission to fulfill 
its stipulations may warrant the Bishop on withdrawing the missionary 
and dissolving the organization.” The General Missionary had reported little 
interest and response. 
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St. Paul’s Greenville, presents the picture during the years 1883-94 of 
a faithful band holding on and despite periods of depression, removals and 
defections, never giving up the ship. “There are a few names in Sardis that 
will not be turned away from the Church of their love and affection,” noted 
the General Missionary. After the resignation Apr. 1, 1884, of the efficient rec- 
tor, the Rev. E. W. Flower, who had served since 1881, the mission had no 
resident minister until Thomas H. Henley took charge as a student lay reader 
in 1892. Bishop Gillespie preached a mission in March, 1883, with a good 
attendance. After Mr. Flower’s resignation the General Missionary took 
charge. The Sunday School was kept up and it is noteworthy that this mission 
possessed a Sunday School library of two hundred sixty-nine volumes. The rec- 
tors of Ionia gave services: the Rev. Mr. Nash in 1885, and the Rev. Robert Lynn 
in 1888-89, the Rev. W. W. Walsh in November, 1890, and Dr. Thomas in 1894, 
In the summer of 1889 Harry W. Perkins, a Postulant for Holy Orders, was in 
charge. He reported an average attendance at the evening services of one hun- 
dred forty. The property was kept up, a new roof and chimney and interior im- ~ 
provements installed, a cement sidewalk laid and the church repaired. Dr. Fair 
of St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids, held a mission in April, 1891, and new life came 
to the mission with the labors of General Missionary Rippey and Mr. Walsh. 
Mr. Henley’s work in 1892 awakened interest. Sept. 18, 1893, the Grand 
Rapids Convocation met in St. Paul’s and on Sept. 19th Mr. Henley was 
ordained deacon. The candidate was presented by his rector, the Rev. Philip 
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charge of St. Paul’s until June 8, 1894. 


The General Missionary found 
Holy Trinity Mission, Benton Harbor, 
full of life and activity in 1883. A guild 
was organized and a lot was purchased 
for $175 and a fund started for a church 
with one hundred dollars from the la- 
dies. Niles sent them a Communion , EN | Pom to 
‘service and the ladies of Hartford, ~+.\ wee Z 3 ig |_ wes 
Mich., a surplice and stole. Besides the , + eet |ENA [YY 
services of the General Missionary the 
Rev. Gerald Moore of Quincy, Ill., and 
the Rev. Colin C. Tate of Niles gave 
services in 1883, held in Good Templar 
Hall. Weekday services were held by 
the General Missionary in 1884 in the 
Congregational church. The Rev. G. C. 
V. Eastman, D.D., took charge July 23, 
1884. Though in 1883 the Bishop had 
described the mission as “faint yet pur- EMMANUEL, HASTINGS 
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. suing,” they apparently speedily recovered their wind and set about building 
a church with such success that on April 18, 1886, the Bishop officiated at 
the opening of the new chapel. It cost $1,500 with the land and there was a 
mortgage of $600. This accomplishment was due to the efforts of the rector 
whose more than threescore years and ten in age had not denied him the will 
and energy of a younger man and the people worked with him. In 1886-87 
the tower of the church was finished and the interior improvements of carpet 
and frescoing made. The daughter of Leonard and Eliza Ogilby gave a brass 
altar cross and vases were given in memory of David H. Hoyt. A marble font 
was a memorial to F. W. Wilder and a missal stand was given at Christmas 
1886. The mission was refreshed by a meeting of the Kalamazoo Convocation 
in September, 1887. Easter, 1889, was a happy day. The aged rector had asked 
the congregation for an offering to extinguish the debt of five hundred dollars. 
It was forthcoming and the choir chanted the 103d Psalm. Included in the 
offering was a gift in memory of Miss Mary King, the daughter of Mrs. S. F. 
Heath. On May 28, 1889, the church was consecrated by the Bishop. The 
Instrument of Donation was read by the warden, the Sentence of Consecration 
by the rector and the Rev. C. C. Tate, rector of Niles, preached the sermon. 
The Bishop’s visitation and confirmation Mar. 3, 1890, was notable in that the 
class included a Presbyterian minister. To relieve the rector William Hamilton 
was appointed lay reader, but advancing age impelled Dr. Eastman to proffer 
his resignation Nov. 11, 1890. He was persuaded to withdraw it and serve 
until May 31, 1891, when he could no longer carry on. The Rev. M. S. Wood- 
ruff took charge Aug. 20, 1892. Some young ladies from St. Paul’s and the 
Church of the Redeemer, Chicago, spending their vacation in Benton Harbor 
in the summer of 1892, did not forget their Church duty and did more, took 
hold and helped in the Sunday School and when they went home solicited and 
sent to the mission a Sunday School library of one hundred volumes. At this 
early date summer visitors to the vacation land of Michigan established a 
precedent that has happily been followed in many parishes and missions in 
Western Michigan. Holy Trinity Mission grew in communicant strength from 
nineteen in 1883 to ninety-five in 1894. The church was valued at $3500. 


Epiphany Mission, Coopersville, whose church was built with funds raised 
principally by two families, one deceased, the other removed, suffered the fate 
that sometimes befell the smaller missions in wholesale removals crippling the 
work. It had twelve communicants in 1883, but in 1889 warden H. C. Durphy 
reported “I am all the communicant there is in the place.” The General Mis- 
sionary was in charge in 1883-84. In February, 1884, the Grand Rapids Con- 
vocation met in Coopersville, demonstrating the feasability and usefulness of 
meeting in a small mission. The Rev. G. H. Knapp gave weekday services in 
1886 and the Rev. W. H. Wotton of Grand Haven gave a service in 1892-93. 
The church fell into disrepair, needing a foundation and paint. An arrangement 
was made with the Adventists by which repairs and insurance were kept up in 
return for the use of the building. 
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The Rev. Darius Barker, an aged and retired priest of the diocese, resided 
at Decatur in his latter years. A pathetic note is found in his report of June 
14, 1887: “Evening Prayer has been said in private by the members of the 
Church in Decatur the past six months. Most of the members are aged and 
infirm.” Apr. 15, 1889, the General Missionary visited Father Barker and 
celebrated Holy Communion. The Rev. C. C. Tate of Niles also made a visit 
to the infirm priest. 

The Chapel of the Good Shepherd, Grand Rapids, in 1883 a mission of 
St. Mark’s with its forty-eight communicants set out on a career of independ- 
ence, expansion and growth, beginning with the necessary enlargement of its 
church in 1884 in the addition of transepts, a recess chancel and a basement 
Sunday School room. Its real estate comprised lots 1 and 2 of Carr’s sub- 
division and a part of lot 45 of Coit and Curtis’ partition plat, city of Grand 
Rapids, held by the Association of the Diocese. Parochial organization was 
effected in 1884 and it was admitted into union with the convention that year. 
The name was changed from The Chapel of the Good Shepherd to Trinity 
Church and the first rector, the Rev. Sidney H. Woodford, entered upon his 
duties May 17, 1886, and served until July 24, 1889. The Rev. Henry H. 
Johnston, deacon, succeeded him in November, 1889, and was priested in 
his own church on Nov. 9th of that year. The candidate was presented by the 
Rev. J. W. Bancroft and the Bishop preached the sermon. Under the energetic 
work of the new rector the guild room was enlarged and the interior of the 
church fitted with new windows and pews. Its substantial growth from mission 
to parish in the years 1883-94 is evidenced by its report of forty-eight commu- 
nicants in 1883 and two hundred fifty-nine in 1894, with a Sunday School of 
seven teachers and one hundred sixty-three pupils. The church was valued at 
$6000. 

General Missionary Bancroft held one weekday service at Hartford in 
1885-86. The previous year it had been under charge of the missionary at 
Benton Harbor, the Rev. Dr. Eastman, but beyond this statement he does not 
specify any services held. General Missionary Bancroft held a service at 
Montague in 1885-86. He found some earnest and faithful people there who 
so much desired services that one man promised the gift of a lot to build a 
church. It was not until September of 1894 that there is record of another 
service being held in Montague, when the General Missionary held a “cottage 
service” in the library. 

St. Paul’s, Mendon, was in charge of the General Missionary from 1883, 
who reported that without a pastor and churchless they maintained their organi- 
zation. The Sunday School was resumed in 1883 with forty pupils and by the 
next year matters had so far progressed that the people could promise two 
hundred fifty dollars annually and a house for the missionary. The Rev. A. 
Wetherbee of Union City added Mendon to his charge Jan. 20, 1884, and held 
services every other Sunday, and to encourage the mission a meeting of the 
Kalamazoo Convocation was held there in September, 1884. In 1886 the 


General Missionary again took charge, holding services in private homes in 1888, 
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1889 until 1892. In July, 1891, the Bishop officiated in the church and in 1893 
the General Missionary held his services there. Up to 1894 the mission had not 
regained possession of the church. There were two mortgages on it and the 
Congregationalists used it free of charge. By 1894 an arrangement with the 
owners of the building allowed the vestry to control its use and to use it for 
Church services when they wished. Accordingly the organ and other articles 
of Church property were collected and once more placed in the church. In 1887 
St. Paul’s Mendon, was stricken from the list of parishes and appears in the 
records as an organized mission in 1894 with fifteen communicants. 

The General Missionary wound up the affairs of Trinity Mission, Plain- 
well, in 1884 by distributing to points in need the mission property. It was 
stricken from the list of missions in 1891. The church building was sold for 
indebtedness. 

St. James’ Mission, Rockford, completed its church in 1883 and the initial 
services were held in it on the occasion of the meeting of the Grand Rapids 
Convocation in August. The chancel furniture was given by the Rev. E. S. 
Burford, rector of St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids. The story of the years 1883-94 
in the mission was the usual losses by removals and the struggle of a small 
mission to pay off the debt of $500 on the church. But by March, 1894, the 
debt, in a loan from the American Church Building Fund, was paid off. 
Services were maintained these years by the General Missionary, the Rev. J. 
Rice Taylor, Dr. Fair of Grand Rapids in 1888, H. D. Chambers, a Postulant 
for Holy Orders, in the summer of 1894, and the faithful lay reader, C. A. 
Stevenson supplying services in 1886-88. Twenty-two communicants were re- 
ported in 1894 and the church was valued at $1500. 

Of the stations of the period of 1875-82 two became organized missions in 
the years 1883-94, Harbor Springs in 1883 and Petoskey in 1887. The losses 
were: Howard City was suspended as an organized mission in 1887, Evart 
and Farwell in 1891. No services were held during 1883-94 in the following 
stations where services had originated in the period 1875-82: Athens, Augusta, 
Berlin, Byers, Carlisle, Casnovia, Clam Lake, Clarence, Douglas, East Bay, 
Flower Creek, Fremont, Furnace Village, Gunter, Hagar, Hubbardston, Hun- 
gerford, Langston, Lakeside, Leonidas, Mattewan, New Buffalo, Norris, North 
Muskegon, Pine Grove, Richmond, Sand Lake, South Albion and Wayland. 

St. Matthew’s Mission, Baldwin, suffered from removals and in 1893 the 
town was described as “poor, small and decreasing.” The Rev. J. B. Prichard 
held services every other Sunday in 1883-85 and the Rev. W. S. Hayward of 
Manistee gave regular services from June until Christmas. For a number of 
years ours was the only church building in the town. The General Missionary 
took charge in 1884 and reported a good Sunday School of seventy under 
charge of the junior warden. The little rectory was rented and by 1886 the 
debt of $125 on the property was paid off and some repairs and improvements 
made upon the church. In 1894 seven communicants were reported and valu- 
ation of Church property was, church $400, rectory $200. Evart owned two 
eligibly located lots but no steps were taken to erect a church, The lots were 
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deeded to the Association. The Rev. J. B. Prichard gave services in 1882, the 
Rev. J. A. McGlone in 1885 and from then on the General Missionary held 
occasional services. It was suspended as a mission in 1891. The Rev. J. A. 
McGlone of Mt. Pleasant held a few services in Farwell in 1885. It was sus- 
pended as an organized mission in 1891. Calvary Mission, Howard City, with 
seven communicants in 1883, had services by the Rev. E. W. Flower from 1882 
to 1884 and the Rev. M. S. Woodruff of Big Rapids gave weekly services in 
1885. The General Missionary held occasional services in 1887-89. In 1887 
the mission having practically lost its membership and having no property was 
dropped from the list of missions. 


The silver lining in the dark cloud of the history of stations originating in 
1861-74 was furnished by St. Mark’s, Newaygo. This mission was cited by the 
General Missionary in 1889 as an instance of slow yet steady and gratifying 
advance, by their own efforts, and with the result, he said, of keeping peace 
and harmony among themselves. Which led him to add, “O si sic omnes!” The 
local newspaper in 1883 inspired by the sight of stone being hauled to the 
church lot commented “our Episcopal friends are a very quiet people but very 
earnest in their work. . . . The ladies of that society are noted for their 
zeal... .” The lots, valued at $700, had been purchased and paid for. July 
22, 1883, the Bishop made a visitation accompanied by the Rev. J. Rice Taylor 
who from February of that year had been missionary in charge, and were 
flood bound. The Bishop ‘proposed to Father Taylor, styled by him the “Poet 
Preacher of the Diocese,” that he should address his muse to “Rain Bound” 
as a companion piece to “Snow Bound,” but reported that though all around 
was so moist, the muse was dry. Oct. 9, 1883, the Rev. F. C. Coolbaugh, acting 
for the Bishop, laid the cornerstone of St. Mark’s, the Rev. R. H. Dennis and 
the Rev. E. J. Babcock assisting. The Rev. W. T. Whitmarsh made the address. 
These articles were deposited in the stone:.a Church Almanac and a Michigan 
Almanac for 1883; copies of the Church Helper, the Newaygo Republican and 
the Tribune; brief histories of the mission and the village; a letter from the 
Rev. W. H. Sparling; a list of one-dollar autograph subscribers to the building 
fund, a journal of the Diocese for 1883 and copies of the Grand 
Rapids papers. Bishop Gillespie held the first services in the new church on the 
First Sunday after Christmas, Dec. 30, 1883. It was not plastered inside and 
chairs took the place of pews. The dwelling house on the lot had not been 
moved. The church was of brick, twenty-six by sixty feet. There was an 
indebtedness of $500. The Rev. R. H. Dennis of Whitehall had given services 
from September to November, 1882, and the General Missionary took charge 
in 1883. The Grand Rapids Convocation met at Newaygo in September, 1885. 
In. 1885 the mission was in temporary charge of the clergy of Grand Rapids 
and the Rev. E. S. Burford of St. Mark’s and the Rev. F. C. Coolbaugh of 
Grace Church held regular weekday services fortnightly. The Sunday School 
was flourishing under charge of the warden. The mission received gifts from 
St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids, a chancel window in 1886, a carpet in 1888 and also 
at Easter that year the good news that St. Mark’s would pay the five hundred 
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dollar debt on the church through Dr. Fair, who in 1887-88 continued the 
weekday services which were in the past also the gift of St. Mark’s, Grand 
Rapids. Organ, pews and furnace completed the church furnishings and in 
1890 a bell tower costing six hundred dollars was erected. This housed a 
McShane bell valued at two hundred dollars given by Mr. Kortright and on 
Oct. 13th, 1891, a service for the inauguration of the bell was held by Dr. Fair 
and the Bishop made an address which he described as “a compilation on 
bells.” In 1893 Dr. Fair discontinued his services and H. H. Snowden, lay 
reader, read service every Sunday morning. In 1894 Newaygo was in charge 
of the General Missionary and reported forty-two communicants and a Sunday 
School of nine teachers and ninety pupils. Church and lot were valued at 
$4000. 

The Rev. E. W. Flower of Greenville held occasional services at Amsden 
from 1882 to 1885. The Rev. W. S. Hayward of Manistee held services at 
Bear Lake from 1882 to 1884, baptizing seven children on his visit in July 
1883. He wished for a tricycle to get around on. He found a woman at 
Portage who had been given a letter of transfer in 1868 from her Eastern 
parish and had lived for fifteen years without ever seeing a clergyman of the 
Church to give it to. General Missionary Babcock held a service at Bangor 
in November, 1883, and again in 1884 and found two Church families. Belding 
had its first service by the Rev. E. W. Flower of Greenville in 1882. Its next 
privileges were in May, 1890, when the General Missionary held a service in 
the Christian church and found six communicants. In November, 1890, the 
Rev. W. W. Walsh of Ionia held a service. In December, 1892, General Mis- 
sionary Bancroft gathered a congregation of one hundred in the Baptist church 
with a good choir and the next year thought the place should be strongly occu- 
pied. Thomas H. Henley, student lay reader at Greenville and General Mis- 
sionary Rippey held service in 1893. In October of that year the Bishop held 
services in the Opera House, celebrating Holy Communion in a private home. 
The town had enjoyed a remarkable growth incident on the establishment of 
the mills of the Belding Brothers and the Bishop thought the opportunity 
for establishing the Church should not be lost. Belding Brothers offered a 
donation of five hundred dollars on the purchase of a lot and General Missionary 
Ivie had in hand a check for six hundred dollars contributed for the work at 
Belding by “H. J. T.” The General Missionary held seven services in 1893-94. 

General Missionary Babcock found quite a band of Church people at 
Cadillac in 1883 and a cordial welcome. Services were held in the Opera House 
and on his next visit in the Court House substantial interest was manifested 
by a subscription list of four hundred twenty-five dollars for services. But the 
interest faded and the General Missionary judged that the “Churchmanship 
of the people is too much of a surface affair.” The small attendance at his 
services confirmed the statement of the people that interest had died out and 
he said he took the hint and said “Vale!” In 1885-86 he returned for one 
weekday service but found no desire for further ministrations. The Rev. J. B. 
Prichard held services at Chase in 1883-85. There were but three women com- 
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municants, no place for the service and no men to take an interest. The Rev. 
J. A. McGlone of Mt. Pleasant held services at Clare in 1884-85 and his suc- 
cessor, the Rev. N. S. Boardman, took his choir over to Clare and held a service 
July 15, 1888. Matters seemed promising at first, a hall was rented and a 
weekday service arranged for. But by the next year interest had dwindled to 
an unwillingness to pay the expenses of services. The Rev. W. S. Hayward of 
Manistee gave services in September and November, 1882, at Crystal Lake. 
He also established services in the schoolhouse in the adjacent town of Filer 
in 1882. By the next year regular Sunday afternoon services were held. The 
Rev. J. B. Prichard held occasional services at Forman from 1882 to 1885, but 
by 1885 those interested in the services had removed. Frankfort enjoyed regu- 
lar services in 1883-84 by the Rev. W. S. Hayward of Manistee, who had pre- 
viously given the place services in September and November, 1882. He like- 
wise held services at Free Soil in September and November, 1882. 

General Missionary Bancroft held his first service in Grand Ledge June 
15, 1890, in the G.A.R. Hall and found eight communicants and some good 
singers. He deemed the prospects encouraging for establishing the services of 
the Church. He held two services in 1889-90, and the response justifying the 
effort, held eleven services in 1890-91 and two in 1891-92. 

St. John’s Mission, Harbor Springs, was organized July 19, 1883, the 
first warden being Charles Scott, the donor of the church. The same date St. 
John’s was consecrated. The Request to Consecrate was read by Warden Scott, 
the Sentence of Consecration by the Rev. E. J. Babcock, and the Bishop 
preached. Rev. Messrs. F. C. Coolbaugh, Grand Rapids, E. W. Flower, Green- 
ville, Large, Traverse City and Taylor of Saugatuck assisted. The lot was 
donated by Dr. R. O. Crandell of La Porte, Ind., and Messrs. Parker and 
Southard of Harbor Springs. The church was twenty-five by forty, finished 
in solid ash, the altar of black walnut. Additional gifts from relatives of Mr. 
Scott included a lectern Bible, Prayer Book, Communion service and baptismal 
bowl and a Sunday School library of fifty volumes. A Sunday School had been 
started in 1883 and a women’s guild organized. The Sunday School grew 
from two teachers and nine pupils to four teachers and twenty-seven pupils. 
By 1887 with the influx of tourists St. John’s took on the character of a summer 
chapel. Notable in the history of St. John’s has been the presence and services 
of the venerable Bishop Tuttle, Bishop of Missouri and later Presiding Bishop 
of the American Church. The Bishop built a summer house at Wequetonsing 
in 1889 and during his vacations left the impress of his wonderful personality 
in services at Harbor Springs, Petoskey and Charlevoix. Each year he made 
his report to Bishop Gillespie of his services at Harbor Springs. These reports 
carefully detailed the number and nature of service and a financial report. 
The balance after deducting expenses he remitted for diocesan missions and 
in addition he sent a check for a tenth or tithe of his earnings, to be used at 
Bishop Gillespie’s discretion. 

The Rev. W. S. Hayward of Manistee gave services in September and 
November, 1882, at Lake. Bishop Gillespie held services in Manton in 1886-87, 
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finding a few Churchmen who afterwards removed. Rev. Mr. Hayward gave 
services at Northport on the same missionary tour of his visit to Lake and 
again November 8, 1883, after some adventures on Lake Michigan. Mrs. Lydia 
C. Abbott of Northport willed one hundred dollars to the diocesan Board of 
Missions. In September, 1883, the Rev. E. H. Rudd of Illinois gave services 
Sunday evenings at Old Mission. The Rev. C. W. Leffingwell, D.D., with Rev. 
Mr. Rudd, gave services during their® vacation at Old Mission in the 
summer of 1884. The services were held on the lawn in front of Dr. Leffing- 
well’s cottage. Dr. Leffingwell held services every Sunday in July and August, 
1884, 


“Petoskey,” wrote Bishop Gillespie in 1888, “has developed as no mission 
in our field has done before.” General Missionary Bancroft had made a 
beginning, evidently in the summer of 1884, when he held a weekday service 
in the Presbyterian church. The Bishop made a visitation Aug. 16, 1885, and 
held a Sunday afternoon service in the same edifice. He found eight communi- 
cants in a town of twenty-five hundred with eight places of worship. The Rev. 
William Morrall of Elk Rapids gave services in 1886-87. In 1887 matters 
moved to a sure foundation. The preliminaries occurred after a service in the 
German Methodist church by General Missionary Bancroft Jan. 16, 1887, 
when at a conference of nearly thirty communicants and others interested 
application was made for mission organization and committees on lay reading 
and organization of Sunday School appointed. Substantial evidence of this 
interest was in a subscription list of $518 toward the salary of three-fourths 
of the time of a missionary. Emmanuel Mission was organized March 16, 1887. 
A Sunday School of forty pupils was started. In September, 1887, the Rev. 
Charles T. Stout was appointed resident missionary, holding services in the 
German Methodist church. Looking to the future, Mr. Stout began solicitation 
of funds in Grand Rapids for a church building and secured some five hundred 
dollars. The foresight of D. J. Cushman secured lots for a church and rectory, 
holding the same for the mission until money could be raised for their purchase. | 
Further help came to the mission in the generous interest of another layman, W. 
W. Rice. Mr. Rice was a trustee in the Presbyterian church. He had bought the 
old Presbyterian building and in 1888 presented it to the mission. Its frame 
and timbers were in good order and its estimated value was seven hundred 
dollars. In the spring of 1889 it was moved to the church lots, rebuilt and 
remodeled, the latter plans including adding across the rear a building to be 
used for chapel, guild room, parlor and vestry room. Only the vestry room 
was completed at the time. In September, 1889, a foundation was laid and 
the work of building and remodeling begun. The Knights Templar of Petoskey 
gave the chancel window, a carved oak credence was given by Mr. Lindell 
and an oak prayer desk by Mr. Heneka. The mission contributed $2327 of 
the building costs, Petoskey friends outside the parish $325, and donations 
from friends outside Petoskey were $1127. The value of the property was 
placed at $6000, with an indebtedness on the lots in 1890 of $800. 
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February 5, 1890, the first services were held in the new building, the 
rector being assisted by the Rev. J. W. Bancroft, General Missionary, the 
Rev. S. Roosevelt of Big Rapids and the Rev. Dr. Thrall of Elk Rapids. A 
letter of congratulation from Bishop Gillespie was read by Mr. Roosevelt. 
General Missionary Bancroft gave a brief history of the mission, Mr. Stout 
read a financial report and Dr. Thrall preached the sermon. On Ascension 
Day, 1890, an altar and reredos was placed in the church in memory of 
Amos and Loretta Susan Rice. 

On the Friday before Christmas, 1891, the chapel and two rooms were 
finished and thrown open for use. September 8, 1892, Mr. Stout commemorated 
the fifth anniversary of his charge of the mission and looked back to recall 
that he found twenty-five communicants and property to the value of one 
cabinet organ in 1887, In 1892 there were ninety-two communicants and the 
appraisal value of the cabinet organ was a nucleus from which property value 
expanded to $7000. One privilege Petoskey enjoyed was the presence and 
preaching of Bishop Tuttle, who, in charge of Harbor Springs during summers, 
made visits to Petoskey and Charlevoix. His kindness and breadth was potent 
in breaking down prejudice against the Church. Whenever and wherever he 
preached standing room was at a premium. Mr. Stout resigned February 27, 
1893. July 16, 1893, Ernest Willoughby Jewell was ordered deacon in 
Emmanuel Church, Bishop Tuttle preaching the sermon, the Rev. J. W. Ban- 
croft presenting the candidate. Mr. Jewell was appointed in charge of the 
mission. In 1894 ninety-two communicants were reported, with a Sunday 
School of nine teachers and forty pupils. The church was valued at $5000, the 
chapel $1200. 


The Rev. W. P. Law of Allegan, having found a number of Church people 
removed from Kalamazoo to Otsego, held services June 13, 1888, and in 1889 
in the town hall. Bishop Gillespie had held one or two services in 1877. 
Nothing more had been attempted until December 11, 1885, when General 
Missionary Bancroft held services. He found three communicants, and held 
some five services in 1885-86. The Bishop made a visitation January 11, 
1887, and confirmed three persons. The General Missionary held three services 
in 1886-87, and two services in 1889-90. It was not considered a promising 
field. Mr. Law found ten communicants when he visited them in 1888 and Dr. 
Fair of Grand Rapids helped by giving a Sunday evening service the last 
Sunday in the month in 1889. The Bishop made a visitation March 2, 1891. 
Mr. Law held Lenten services in 1892 and Dr. Fair again aided the work by. 
holding a mission in 1893. . 

The Rev. W. S. Hayward of Manistee held a service at Reed City April 13, 
1883. In June of that year General Missionary Babcock accepted an invitation of 
an interested Churchman to occupy the pulpit of the absent Methodist brother. 
The Methodist responses to the Prayer Book service were strong, earnest and 
spirited, if sometimes extra-liturgical. A good though confused brother responded 
to the missionary’s recitation of the last petition of the Gloria Patri by reciting 
the ensuing rubric. “Then shall be read a lesson taken out of the Old Testament.” 
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Apparently the General Missionary took two years to digest this novelty for he 
did not return until November, 1885. But prospects then did not seem encourag- 
ing. The little town already had eight churches which maintained pastors. The 
Bishop made a visitation February 26, 1886, and confirmed three in a service at 
a private house. The General Missionary and the Rev. Mr. Wright of Big Rapids 
gave occasional services up to 1894. 


The General Missionary held two services at Sheridan in 1887-88 but in 
the latter year most of those interested had removed. Sept. 20, 1883, the Rev. 
W. S. Hayward of Manistee held a service at South Frankfort and in November, 
1884. Services were instituted at Stanton in 1882 by the Rev. E. W. Flower of 
Greenville. General Missionary Babcock took over after Mr. Flower’s departure 
and held services in 1883-84, the Bishop making a visitation Dec. 14, 1884, 
officiating morning and evening in the Opera House and again Jan. 3, 1886. 
The people seemed in earnest and the Rev. E. G. Nash of Ionia gave services. 
The Bishop visited them again July 26, 1886, and assisted by the General 
Missionary celebrated baptisms in Corey’s hall, donated by the owner. People 
from Edmore and Sheridan were in the congregation. The interest issued 
in missionary organization Feb. 1, 1887, and Grace Mission reported twenty 
communicants. A Sunday School was organized and Lenten lay services were 
read by Fred M. Brown. The decline of the lumber industry with consequent 
removals crippled the work and the mission was suspended in May, 1891. The 
General Missionary continued to give occasional services, however, up to 1894. 
The Rev. E. W. Flower of Greenville had given a service in another Montcalm 
county town, Trufant, in 1883-84. The General Missionary held a service in a 
schoolhouse Oct. 28, 1887, and in 1887-88 held two services. There were two 
families and three communicants in 1888 but there was no demand for nor 
prospect of continuance of services. 


There were forty-five new stations opened in the period 1883-94, Of these, 
seven became organized missions: Charlevoix in 1887, East Jordan in 1889, 
St. Luke’s, Muskegon, in 1890, St. John’s, Grand Rapids, in 1892, St. Matthew’s, 
Grand Rapids, in 1892, Central Lake in 1893, and the mission to the deaf- 
mutes, St. Bede’s, Grand Rapids, in 1893. Only two of these have survived 
to the present, Charlevoix and St. Bede’s. Of the other thirty-eight stations 
only one is in existence now, Onekema, a summer congregation. But many of 
these places had but one service and thus cannot be counted as indicating 
serious and sustained effort in opening up a new field. 


Advance, Charleviox county, had services in the schoolhouse in August, 
1885, by General Missionary Bancroft. He returned to baptize a child in 
December, 1887, and found four communicants. He gave two services in 1887- 
88. Bishop Gillespie visited Bellaire in September, 1885, baptized a child and 
addressed the Teachers’ Institute. The Rev. J. N. Rippey of Elk Rapids held 
services here in December, 1894. H. Z. Eaton, lay reader at Bingham, reported 
holding lay services in the schoolhouse during the summer of 1886. General 
Missionary Law held a service at Blackman schoolhouse in September, 1894. 
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The Rev. W. S. Hayward of Manistee held occasional services at Blaine in 
1883-84 and, on the same missionary trips, at Brown. 

Central Lake was in 1893 a new town of eight months’ age on the C. & N. M. 
1ailroad thirty miles from Petoskey. The Rev. Charles T. Stout had visited the 
place Dec. 13, 1892, holding service in the Congregational church. Eight Church 
people were found. St. Matthew’s Mission was organized Feb. 24, 1893. Gen- 
eral Missionary Rippey took charge with services every two weeks, a hall was 
secured, a Sunday School organized and a lot costing eighty dollars bought and 
paid for. This was sold for one hundred dollars and a more suitable site on 
Main street secured for eight hundred dollars, the reason assigned being that 
the Methodists had started building sixty-two feet distant from the first lot. 

General Missionary Babcock instituted services at Charlevoix in the summer 
of 1883. The response in attendance was good, with a number of summer 
visitors, and a good choir. Fourteen Communions were made. Services were 
maintained by the General Missionary in the schoolhouse in 1884 and on 
September seventh of that year the Bishop made a visitation and thought there 
was an unusual opening for the Church. Two lots on Antrim street were pur- 
chased in 1885 for $850 with a debt of $700, the Guild, organized in 1885, 
donating $100. A visitation by the Bishop Jan. 16, 1887, resulted in the forma- 
tion of Christ Mission. The Bishop had his summer home at Charlevoix and 
advised the clergy if any wished to put up an Anapaumahe they would have 
gratis all the Bishop knew abcut cottage building. The Rev. Charles T. Stout 
took charge in Petoskey in 1887. The active Ladies’ Guild had paid half 
of the debt on the lots by 1888, and had a chapel building fund of two hundred 
dollars. In 1892 the lots were sold for $1150, a new lot purchased for $550 
and the balance of $600 went to the building fund. July 30, 1894, the corner 
stone of the church was laid. The list of deposits was read by the warden, 
Major E. H. Green. The Bishop gave a brief history of the mission with some 
practical hints to avoid debt and the Rev. Messrs. Rippey, Wells and Short of 
St. Louis also made addresses. As noted, the Rev. Charles T. Stout of Petoskey 
was in charge until Mar. 16, 1893, when the General Missionary took over. 
W. P. Brown, lay reader, read lay services every Sunday afternoon and Wednes- 
days in Lent in 1887-88. During the summers visiting clergy officiated, notably 
Bishop Tuttle, and the “resorters” helped to swell the congregation. The Rev. 
kK. W. Jewell of Petoskey was in charge in 1894, There were then twenty-four 
communicants, with a Sunday School of four teachers and forty-two pupils. 

The Rev. N. S. Boardman of Mt. Pleasant held services in Delwin in 
1888-89. 


In the short space of four years the Church people in East Jordan effected 
an organization, enjoyed regular ministrations and built a church. Bishop Gil- 
lespie visited them Aug. 4, 1885, on an exploring trip and found two Church 
families. General Missionary Bancroft took charge in 1886. A Ladies’ Aid 
Society was organized in 1887 with sixteen members. Sept. llth of that year 
a lot valued at $150 donated by John Nichols of Charleviox, a proprietor in the 
village of East Jordan, was selected. Apr. 19, 1889, the Mission of the Redeem- 
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er was organized. The lot acquired and organization effected, the next project 
of erection of a church was undertaken and on Aug. 23, 1889, the earnest 
band saw their labor rewarded in the laying of the cornerstone of a church 
home. Bishop Gillespie officiated at the cornerstone laying, assisted by 
Bishop Tuttle and the Rev. Mr. Stout of Petoskey, all making addresses. The 
building was twenty-eight by forty-eight in size. In March, 1891, the first 
services were held in it though the building was unfinished and unfurnished. 
The ladies of Flint gave the mission altar linen, the Woman’s Auxiliary of 
Hastings donated a chancel rail, a McShane bell was acquired the next year 
and Mrs. Round donated a font. During these years the mission was under 
charge of General Missionary Rippey. In 1889-90 J. C. Jordan, lay reader, read 
Sunday services and weekday services held in private homes. In 1894. twenty 
communicants were reported with a Sunday School of eleven teachers and 
twenty-five pupils. 

The Rev. W. S. Hayward of Manistee held a service at East Lake in the 
fall of 1885. The Rev. J. B. Mead, acting General Missionary, held services in 
Echo township July 7, 1889, and General Missionary Bancroft held a service at 
Eveline 1886-87. Five Corners, Bear Lake township, enjoyed a service by the 
missionary at Manistee Feb. 22, 1883. The Rev. W. P. Law of Allegan officiated 
once at Fennville in 1893. Gilmore township, near Manistee, had a service Dec. 
4, 1885, by the missionary at Manistee. The Rev. W. M. Brown of Galion, 
Ohio, afterwards Bishop of Arkansas, spending his vacation at Glen Haven, 
held services there. Mrs. Bradford of Cleveland, Ohio, gave five hundred dol- 
lars to erect a memorial chapel at Glen Haven. It was proposed to build a 
small church twenty-four by forty in size costing one thousand dollars. There 
were no churches nor religious organizations in the place. The money was 
invested in lumber and in a house and lot. The Bishop was allowed the use of 
the property in the erection of the church at Manistee. 

The formation of St. Bede’s Mission, Grand Rapids, is told under the 
deaf-mute work, St. John’s Mission, Grand Rapids, under Grace Church parish, 
and St. Matthew’s Mission, Grand Rapids under St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids. 


Grielickville had occasional services by the Rev. J. S. Large of Traverse 
City in 1883-84. Gull Lake had summer services by two sojourning clergy, 
the Rev. Messrs. W. M. Walton and J. E. Walton in 1894. General Missionary 
Rippey held a Sunday afternoon service in the Court House at Hart with a 
congregation of one hundred fifty Mar. 27, 1892, and was invited to come 
again which he did the next month and in September with a service in a private 
house. He continued the services in 1893. The New York Bible and Common 
Prayer Book Society donated Prayer Books and hymnals, a lectern Bible and 
an altar Prayer Book. 

The Rev. H. E. S. Somerville of Manistee held two services at Joyfield, 
Benzie county, in 1889. General Missionary Bancroft gave two services in 
1889-90. In February, 1892, he held a service at the home of William Smelt- 
zer, who with his wife were the only communicants in Joyfield. At the house 
children and grandchildren to the number of thirty-six made a large share of 
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the congregation of fifty that gathered. More urgent demands on the General 
Missionary’s time precluded further attention. 

The first service of the Church in Kalkaska was held Dec. 3, 1883, by 
General Missionary Bancroft. The place seemed promising and received atten- 
tion, the Rev. J. S. Large of Traverse City holding a service Feb. 25th and the 
Bishop made a visitation Aug. 9, 1885, and again Aug. 22, 1886, and thought 
the promise for establishment of a mission hopeful. There were earnest people, 
the Bishop’s host having Sunday School in his own home and on Sunday 
evenings reading service with his family. There were seventeen comunicants 
in 1884 with a number of the leading citizens interested. Services were con- 
tinued until 1890 when removals cut down the communicant strength to four. 

Fletcher E. Marsh of Indianapolis, lay reader, conducted lay services at 
Long Lake in the summer of 1886 and 1887, reading Morning Prayer every 
Sunday. Bishop Gillespie wished that other laymen would follow his example. 


Luther was an example of an unorganized mission that built a church. 
In 1886 the town was three years old with a population of twelve hundred. 
General Missionary Bancroft held the first Church service Jan. 31, 1886, and 
found seven communicants and a Sunday School was started. The Bishop made 
a visitation Jan 30, 1887. Lots costing three hundred dollars were purchased 
in 1888 with diocesan assistance. The next year a chapel was built, somewhat 
unique in the history of building operations in the diocese. It cost two hundred 
dollars and was decribed as “the smallest and most primitive church in the 
Diocese.” And yet it afforded a Church home for eleven communicants. One 
hundred sixty dollars of the cost of the building was contributed from outside 
the mission, the contributions in Luther being mainly in labor. A layman 
made a prayer desk and St. Mark’s Coldwater, donated Communion vessels. 
The General Missionary continued oversight and held services up to 1894. 
There were then twenty-five communicants. 


The General Missionary held one service in Mancelona in 1887-88 and 
found four communicants. The Rev. Carl E. G. Oppen inaugurated an abortive 
effort at work among Germans in Manistee in 1894, invited there by the rector 
and wardens of Holy Trinity Church. He held services in that language, the 
Germans being ignorant of English, though he celebrated Holy Communion in 
English. The services were held in Holy Trinity Church. By what method it 
was financed is not stated, the annual receipts amounting to only $182. It was 
organized as a mission Jan. 6, 1895, under the title “St. Michael and All 
Angels’ Church, Manistee.” It went out of existence and the work stopped at 
Easter, 1895. The Rev. W. S. Hayward of Manistee held a service at Marilla 
in 1883-84. The Rev. M. S. Woodruff gave a service at Morley Mar. 1, 1888, 
and the General Missionary held five services in 1888-89, finding five communi- 
cants. The affairs of St. Luke’s Mission, Muskegon, are related under St. 
Paul’s, Muskegon. Bishop Gillespie officiated in the schoolhouse at Norwood 
Sept. 5, 1884, which was the sole attention the place had. There were three 
resident communicants there, he said. The Rev. William S. Hayward, the 
indefatigable missionary at Manistee, seems to have made the beginnings at 
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Onekema. He canvassed the village and found several members of the Church 
and held services and preached in the schoolhouse, Feb. 21, 1883. Portage, 
Kalamazoo county, had a service by the Rev. Artemas Wetherbee in 1884-85. 
Father Prichard of Pentwater held, he says, the first service of the Church in 
Scottville, Mason county, Feb. 26, 1883. He found two communicants. In 1888- 
89 W. H. Stanhope, lay reader at Ludington, held cottage services at Scott- 
ville three Sunday evenings. Shelby enjoyed services by the Rev. Mr. Wil- 
son, a Canadian priest, in 1885. The General Missionary held a service 
also in 1885-86. The missionary at Mt. Pleasant, the Rev. N. S. Boardman, 
held some services at Shepherd in 1889, but the interested people shortly re- 
moved. The Rev. W. S. Hayward of Manistee had his missionary eye on Sher- 
man after a summer exploring trip in 1883, when he found some Church fami- 
lies, and to encourage him to return a very fine lot was offered him. He went 
back the next July and after a journey of two hundred miles, part of it by 
rough staging, as Sherman was in the northwestern portion of Wexford county, 
held two services with Holy Communion. He visited the place again for serv- 
ices in August, 1884, and held two services in October, 1885. Part of Dr. 
Fair’s missionary work, reaching out from St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids, was at 
Sparta where in 1888-89 he held regular monthly services. The Rev. J. N. 
Rippey of Elk Rapids gave a service at Vance schoolhouse in December, 1894. 

General Missionary Bancroft began services at Vicksburg Jan. 18, 1891, and 
thought these were the first services of the Church in that town. He found 
eight communicants and a welcome feature of the services was a well-drilled 
choir. He gave four services in 1890-91 and two services in 1891-92. The 
Rev. Mr. Turner of Bristol, Diocese of Indiana, held services at Vistula in 
1891. William Hyland, lay reader at Vogel Center, Missaukee county, held 
services in his own house in 1884. The Rev. J. S. Large of Traverse City held 
monthly services at West Traverse in 1883-84. The Rev. W. S. Hayward of 
Manistee held an evening service Oct. 25, 1885, and baptized a child at Wexford. 
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THIRTY HALLOWED YEARS 
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‘Thirty Hallowed Years’ 


CC hirty hallowed years.” So spoke Bishop Gillespie in 1895, his meaning 

Ge that in the life of the diocese they were hallowed by godly labors in the 
cause of Christ and His Church. But the years were hallowed in the mind of 
the diocese, clergy and laity, by the wise leadership of a strong and godly 
personality, spared to more than four score, the benediction of a benign Father 
in God, ripe in age, wisdom and counsel. The time was drawing near for 
him to lay down his burden. 


It would be well to look with his eyes at the retrospect of the thirty years 
which have been detailed in these pages. Of the gains of the thirty years he 
saw the Church established or restored in fifteen places and many of the ori- 
ginal parishes had had a steady growth. Thirty-one churches and chapels had 
been built, nine of them replacing older structures, eleven rectories and sixteen 
parish houses and guild rooms. The increase in communicant strength had been 
about three thousand. The diocesan Church school had been established. The 
clergy list had increased by four. The valuation of Church property in 1905 
was $643,134.26. Broken down, the items were, churches and chapels, $390,- 
601.47; rectories, $44,750; other property, $118,322.27; Episcopal Fund, 
$37,352.26; Permanent Missionary Fund, $7,535.17; Aged and Infirm Clergy 
Fund, $6,410.22; parish endowments, $116.95; parish investments, $33,135.- 
54; special trust funds, $4,860.38. Valuation of Akeley property in 1897 was 
$53,000, not included in the above figures. This, as against an estimated valu- 
ation of $278,198 in 1874, represented a very satisfactory material increase. 
Of the losses, seven parishes and missions with church buildings had been sus- 
pended, and again he records that Church extension in new fields had been 
a disappointment. 


Turning to the progress of the years 1895-05, the Episcopal Fund in- 
creased in the sum of $2,076, from $35,276 in 1895 to $37,352 in 1905. Of 
this increase, the sum of $1711 was by gifts of “a parishioner of St. Mark’s” 
in three items, $1000 in 1903, $509.40 in 1904, and $201.88 in 1905. The 
Rev. William Lucas was appointed agent in soliciting subscriptions for the 
increase of the Episcopal Fund in December, 1904. He reported to the con- 
vention of 1905 that he had received in cash and written pledges the sum ot 
$3100 and promises to the amount of $4160. The deficit in Bishop’s salary was 
provided as in the past by assessments on the parishes each year with the 
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exception of 1897, the heaviest year being 1903 when an assessment of $2800 
was levied. The lowest year was 1904 when the sum of $1150 was required. 
$1340 was needed in 1905. The assessment in other years averaged $1600. 


The Permanent Missionary Fund increased its capital fund by $483.33 
in 1895-05, the increase being represented chiefly by two gifts, $100 from 
Dr. and Mrs. E. H. Van Deusen of Kalamazoo in 1900 and one third of a 
bequest made in the will of L. P. Palmer for diocesan missions, $333.33 in 
1903. The Aged and Infirm Clergy Fund stood at $6410.22 in 1905, an in- 
crease of $2141.68 over 1895. In 1897 the will of Permilia Prichard, widow 
of the Rev. J. B. Prichard, bequeathed the proceeds of the sale of her house 
and lot at Ludington to the Fund, $300 being realized. She also gave a Com- 
munion set, bequeathed to the diocese by the Rev. J. B. Prichard. In 1898 
Dr. and Mrs. E. H. Van Deusen of Kalamazoo donated $150 to the Fund, in 
1900 $100, and in 1902, 1903, and 1904 a like sum annually. In 1901 Jane 
M. Wakelee of Battle Creek bequeathed $500 to the Fund. The Rectory Build- 
ing Fund increased by interest from $1440.48 in 1895 to $1801.59 in 1905. 
Loans from this Fund were made to Mendon, St. John’s, Grand Rapids, East 
Jordan, Pentwater, Mt. Pleasant and Akeley Institute. The Diocesan Library 
Building Fund stood at $40.02 in 1895 and $15.31 in 1905. Its receipts were 
from interest and offerings at conventions. Expenditures were for shelving 
in the library and in 1903 $66 was paid to the Rev. J. N. McCormick for 
furnishing a diocesan room in St. Mark’s parish house. The Bishop’s Trust 
Fund was $672.64 in 1895 and necessarily stood at various amounts through- 
out the years. Its resources were offerings from parishes and gifts from individ- 
uals, guilds and other organizations and interest from the Rectory Building 
Fund, with no large additions. Its expenditures were various and sundry. The 
Deaf-Mute Fund received small offerings from parishes and individuals with 
a grant from the Diocesan Mission Fund. The Church Building Fund had 
$122.71 on hand in 1895. Its resources were mainly appropriations from the 
diocesan Board of Missions. St. Luke’s, Muskegon, Mendon, Whitehall, Luther, 
and Petoskey received help from the Fund. In 1905 its credit balance stood at 
sixty-three cents. The Book and Tract Fund had $31.97 balance in 1895. Its 
resources were grants from the diocesan Mission Fund and it had a small 
balance of two dollars in 1905. The New Book Fund had a small balance in 
1895 which reduced by expenditures to forty-seven cents in 1896 was swelled 
by a convention offering of $7.31 in 1897 and stood at $6.78 in 1905. The 
Ministerial Fund received $25 from Dr. Van Deusen in 1895 and seventy-two 
cents from St. Bede’s Mission. After this sum was expended for aid to Candi- 
dates for Holy Orders an offering of five dollars from St. Mark’s Grand 
Rapids, was the sole resource of the Fund until 1905. In 1904 a canon was 
enacted requiring that an offering be taken in every parish in Advent for the 
assistance of Candidates for Holy Orders. The offerings in 1904 produced 
the sum of $59.38. 


In 1893 the sum of $20, the amount remaining after placing a head stone 
on the grave of the Rev. Augustus Bush at Mendon, was on report as the Bush 
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Memorial Fund. The interest on this sum was to be used in caring for the 
burial plot in the cemetery. 


At the convention of 1903 a Committee on Property of Defunct Parishes 
made report. It recommended that the principal of the funds of these par- 
ishes should be kept intact and held as trust funds against such time as the 
parish or mission might be revived and the income from the funds be paid to 
the diocesan Board of Missions to be expended in the missionary work of the 
diocese. The report and recommendation were adopted by convention. 


Men and money serving diocesan missions in the years 1895-05 presented 
no great enlargement of the picture of the previous period. These are the 
figures. The receipts of the diocesan Board of Missions from parishes, missions, 
stations, individuals and interest on the Permanent Missionary Fund were: 
1894-5, $2622; 1895-6, $2473; 1896-7, $2250; 1897-98, $2032; 1898-99, 
$1209; 1899-00, $1624; 1900-01, $1873; 1901-02, $2059; 1902:03 $1938; 
1903-04, $1928; 1904-05, $2102. Pledges for diocesan missions from parishes 
and missions and individuals for the years were: 1895, $1995; 1896, $1850; 
1897, $1395; 1898, $1384; 1899, $1936; 1900, $1626; 1901, $1350; 1902, 
$1675; 1903, $1543; 1904, $1425; 1905, $1263. The unpaid pledges were 
scrupulously recorded each year and ranged from a low deficit of $62 in 1903 
to a high tide of $622 in 1895. But approximately 83% of the pledge list was 
made good each year. The steady decline in pledges for diocesan missions for 
the past five years aroused the convention of 1898 to the amendment of Canon 
XVII. The pledges had decreased a thousand dollars. They amended section 
2: “It shall be their (the diocesan Board of Missions) duty to raise funds for 
the current year and to secure pledges from the parishes and missions, and 
others for the succeeding year....” In 1901 the Canon was further amended. 
Section 3 was amended so that the entire section read: “It shall be the duty of 
the minister of every church in the diocese to take an offering for diocesan 
missions once a month or by stated pledges from the members of the church, 
and the proceeds shall be remitted to the Treasurer of the Board of Missions 
quarterly,” the amendment reading “and it shall be the duty of the Board of 
Missions to see that the provisions of this section are carried out.” Section 4 
of the Canon ensured publicity in the premises by a published statement by 
the Board from time to time and an annual report to convention, giving the 
names of missionaries and missionary stations, the annual receipts and ex- 
penditures, the names of churches contributing and a list of those non-con- 
tributing, with a list of pledges secured from various parishes and misssions 
for the ensuing year. In 1901 the Bishop called attention to inadequate support 
for diocesan missions and in 1902 he spoke more plainly calling attention to 
the per capita missionary gifts of twenty-three, twenty-one and twelve cents in 
some of the larger parishes. The General Board of Missions continued its 
grant of $1300 annually until 1901 when it was reduced to $1040. The number 
of missionaries in the employ of the diocesan Board necessarily fluctuated. In 
1895 there were 11; 1896, 10; 1897, 10, 1898, 9 clergy and one lay reader 
stipendiary; 1899, 14 clergy and one lay reader; 1900, 13 clergy and Miss 
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Milnes, woman worker; 1901, 15 clergy and Miss Milnes; 1902, 13; 1903, 9; 
1904, 13; 1905, 9 clergy.and one lay reader. 


The vexed problem of Church extension in the diocese was ever in the 
Bishop’s heart and mind and for its solution he sought several expedients. In 
viewing the situation as a whole two facts stand out. The first was that the 
Church was not covering its field. Square miles, population, places not touched, 
every now and then break into figures confronting the diocese with unrealized 
opportunities. He had a missionary diocese. In 1896 he saw that of the places 
reached only half had constant services and points touched were mainly the 
largest towns. This reckoning left some twenty-five places with populations 
ranging from one thousand to four thousand unknown to the Church. He saw 
what he believed to be the failure of the general Church reflected in the failure 
in his diocese, that growth had come mainly by accessions and improvements 
in established parishes and not by occupying new fields. In his own ministry he 
had never founded a parish. Further figures disclosed one clergyman to 
27,000 souls and one communicant to 153 of population. By 1901 the Church 
was established with more or less strength in every place having over two 
thousand inhabitants, save three. The second fact that estopped the Church 
from opening new work was that the missions and dependent parishes annually 
asked for continuance of their aid from the missionary funds and made no 
progress in self support that would relieve the Board. The Bishop complained 
that at the same time they were spending money on their churches and acquiring 
rectories and guild halls. Naturally in such cases the question arose, why is not 
self support reached? Very sensibly, however, it was countered with the ques- 
tion, what encouragement would remain in planting new missions if the prece- 
dent were established of abandoning older places because of their lack of 
financial strength. 


Various expedients were tried out in the effort of Church extension. When 
the Bishop assumed charge of the diocese he sought out scattered Church folk 
with notices placed in newspapers and bulletined in post offices, with limited 
success. He kept in touch with these people by postcards, tracts and papers and 
by visits, in which latter he was active and tireless. The next step was in the 
appointment of a General Missionary, the next the appointment of such official 
for each Convocation. This system continued until October, 1898. The Rev. 
J. W. Bancroft, since 1890 designated General Missionary of the Kalamazoo 
Convocation, continued his work until September, 1898. He had given thirteen 
years of service, patiently and laboriously going in and out of the feeble 
parishes and missions, “calmly bearing the indifference, nurturing the slow life 
and holding precious every soul.” The work of these General Missionaries, 
as evidenced in the narrative, was in caring for feeble places already established. 
Mr. Bancroft nurtured Luther and Grand Ledge and re-opened the ancient 
points of Cassopolis and Portland. Mr. Law founded new work at Mancelona 
and Hart and gave attention to the infant work at Cadillac. In his last report 
prior to his resignation Mr. Bancroft saw the diocesan missionary problem as 
existing in two aspects, the necessity for Church sustenation in “strengthening 
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the things that remain, ready to perish,” as well as Church extension, the enlarge- 
ment of the borders. In 1899 the office of General Missionary of the Kalamazoo 
Convocation was abolished. The Board of Missions believed that the outlay 
involved was not justified by the results. A vast territory for the remaining 
General Missionary (Law) to cover, the attendant cost in time and money, 
limiting the services possible, convinced the Board that the method was un- 
wise and uneconomic. General Missionary Law therefore resigned Oct. 1, 1899. 
The next plan tried was that of a woman missionary. Miss Mary A. Milnes 
was appointed Sept. 1, 1899, her support being provided by the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. Her plan in the main was to remain in a parish a week or ten days, 
giving an address or a Bible reading each day, calling on the Church people 
and securing candidates for baptism and confirmation, forming branches of 
the Auxiliary and Junior Auxiliary, holding cottage services for the sick, giving 
missionary talks, holding a “Quiet Day” for women, and holding children’s 
meetings. In Ionia she addressed the men at the State House of Correction, 
and held a noonday meeting for girls working in a shoe factory. In the year 
1900-01 she visited eighteen parishes and missions in the diocese. She cooper- 
ated in a mission held by the Rev. H. J. Cook of Coldwater by making 
calls, Wherever she went her work had an inspirational value and on her resig- 
nation in September, 1901, for personal reasons, the Bishop felt her loss. 
All that the Bishop had anticipated had been realized in her work. From the 
places she had visited came unsolicited appreciation of her services. 


By 1901 the Board awoke to the fact that the diocese had twelve closed 
churches. After the discontinuance of the method of General Missionaries the 
plan was tried of grouping two or three churches under the care of a clergy- 
man. The plan did not work well for three reasons, the expense and inconven- 
ience of travel involved, the unreasonableness of the missions which wanted 
talented men for a salary of two or three hundred dollars, and the difficulty 
of finding clergymen adapted to the work and content with the smal! salaries 
offered. The Board therefore recommended the appointment of an Archdeacon, 
which recommendation was in fact one for the return to the old method of a 
General Missionary. This was effected February 1, 1905, in the appointment 
of the Rev. J. H. Dodshon as Archdeacon of the diocese. He served as such 
only ten months, until December 1, 1905, when the necessity of using a large 
share of the missionary funds towards the salary of a Bishop Coadjutor pre- 
vented the continuance of the office of Archdeacon. Archdeacon Dodshon was 
very active in his work, directed toward vacant parishes and missions and 
establishing missions at Marlboro, Thompsonville, and East Grand Rapids. He 
contacted twenty-seven places. His duties prescribed by the Bishop were var- 
ious: to officiate in places not under clerical charge, preparing candidates 
for adult baptism and confirmation, to organize new work, to help the work 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary by organization, to institute a monthly missionary 
Sunday in Sunday Schools, secure subscribers to the Church Helper, make a 
report to the Bishop of lists of communicants and persons interested in the 
Church, and to organize Sunday Schools and direct their instruction. | 
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In all these changes of method in 
the attempt to deal with the problem 
of Church extension the Bishop never 
relinquished his plan and hope for the 
aid of the parish rectors in reaching 
out to do missionary work at contiguous 
points. “There is not a foot of ground 
in the diocese which should not be in 
some parish, and there should not be a 
single soul in any part of it for which 
some priest is not responsible.” The 
Board of Missions quoted a Canon of 
the Diocese of Colorado: “Every parish 
shall be a center of a district to be des- 
ignated by the Ecclesiastical Authority, 
and shall be held responsible for the 
spiritual care of such district, the rector 
giving not fewer than four Sundays a 
year in ministrations to the same, out- 
side of his parish proper... ” and 
recommended the passage of a similar 
canon for Western Michigan. This sort 
of work would supplement the work of 
the General Missionaries and in some 
cases relieve them altogether leaving 
them free to establish new stations, said the Board. In 1896 the Bishop made 
a plea for “systematic work beyond your appointed fields.” When the General 
Missionaries were withdrawn in 1899 he asked for the voluntary services of 
neighboring clergy as the only means of sustaining the weak points. Each 
year he made record of parish rectors who did this missionary work outside 
their own parishes. Those missionary-minded rectors who reached out to 
minister to outlying missions in 1895-05 were: Gairdner of Niles, who looked 
after Cassopolis and Dowagiac; Thomas of Ionia, who ministered to Greenville 
and Lyons; Sowerby of Coldwater, giving services to Quincy; Brown of Battle 
Creek, ministering to Charlotte and South Battle Creek; Dr. Fair, who held 
services at Rockford and Newaygo; Jewell of Manistee who held services at 
Bear Lake, at Joyfield and at Copemish; Lucas of Allegan, who reached out 
to Otsego; Stout of Traverse City, taking charge of Central Lake; Rippey of 
Elk Rapids, serving East Jordan; White of Big Rapids, giving services at 
Luther; Mosher of St. Paul’s, Muskegon, in charge of regular services at St. 
Luke’s Mission in that city; and Taylor of Mt. Pleasant who held services at 
Marlboro. 


“Should anyone examine all the journals in all the past of the diocese 
and note all the places where the Bishop has officially visited and then look 
for some present record of them, he would say the history of the diocese is 
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full of failures.” So wrote Bishop Gillespie in 1902. He goes on to explain 
that this would not be a fair conclusion, that he had made visits and the clergy 
had held services where there was no idea of ever establishing a mission. The 
object had been, he said, to show some interest in and gratify scattered Church- 
men. He proceeds to admit the failures, eleven extinct missions, three of them 
with churches. The causes for the failures were those for which the diocese 
was not to blame, and he goes on to enumerate the causes, naming first the 
decline of the lumber industry in the northern part of the diocese and the 
consequent removal of substantial elements of the population including Church 
people. Other operating causes were the premature establishment of missions, 
where the Church was misled as to prospects and disappointed in individuals; 
restlessness and lack of patience on the part of the clergy in charge; indifference 
of parish rectors to any work outside their own parishes, and to come to the 
people themselves, unreasonableness and penuriousness. General Missionary 
Law’s conclusion in the cause of failure lists removals and contrasting the 
settled pastorate of the denominations with the necessary Church plan of two 
or more missions under charge of one priest, too little time spent in the missions. 


In reviewing the diocesan history and inquiring what has stood in the 
way of more rapid advancement, the Bishop stated that he could name no 
more potent factor than the constant changes of the clergy. The resulting 
vacancies, with the delay of vestries in calling a rector, seriously interfered 
with the progress of parishes and missions and gave the Bishop anxiety. In 
1904, with that year’s number on the clergy list, there had been one hundred 
eighty-four clergymen in all in the diocese since 1874. The Bishop confessed 
that inadequate support was in many cases the cause of resignations. An 
examination of the salaries paid the parish clergy in 1904 shows that they 
were up to the average in the Church throughout the country at the time. Of 
the larger parishes, Battle Creek paid fifteen hundred and rectory, St. Mark’s, 
Grand Rapids, thirty-six hundred and rectory, Kalamazoo eighteen hundred 
_and rectory, Muskegon thirteen hundred fifty and rectory, while Ionia and 
Coldwater paid twelve hundred. No figures are given showing salaries paid 
to missionaries, but it is possible to estimate that in 1904 the average salary 
ran from seven hundred twenty-five to nine hundred. The Rev. W. P. Law, 
in charge of South Haven and Paw Paw, received a total salary of seven 
hundred thirty-two dollars including a grant of two hundred twenty-five dollars 
from the diocesan Board of Missions and the missionary at Greenville received 
six hundred fifty dollars salary including a grant of three hundred dollars from 
the Board. The priest in charge of St. John’s, Grand Rapids, received four 
hundred dollars from the mission and three hundred fifty dollars from the 
Board. Such meager support seems legitimate cause for restlessness. Some 
of the parish rectors did missionary work for which they received missionary 
grants, which brought the salaries in some of the smaller parishes to eight 
and nine hundred dollars annually, and some of the parishes were equipped 
with rectories. The amounts contributed for ministerial support by organized 
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missions was often negligible, save Three Rivers which raised six hundred 
dollars, Harbor Springs three hundred dollars and Sturgis two hundred fifty. 


In the feebler parishes and missions a set pattern seems to have been 
established, not however confined to Western Michigan. The new man came 
and interest revived and attendance was encouraged for a period. Then the 
new voice lost its novelty, the attendance fell off to normal. Empty pews were 
a serious concern, discouraging alike to pastor and to people and deadly in 
their effect on visitors. The absence of a dozen people would hardly be noticed 
in a large parish but in a tiny parish it often spelled the difference between 
a satisfactory attendance and comparative solitude. A satisfactory number in 
attendance at the services was essential not only as an evidence of duty per- 
formed but also as affording a basis for growth. A full church, even a small 
one, has appeal; three quarters empty, repulsion. In many of the smaller parish- 
es and missions a hundred per cent attendance at the services on the part of 
the membership would hardly afford a fair sized congregation and lacking 
this, too much to expect anywhere, faithful labor was nullified. With decreased 
attendance decreased receipts followed, promised pledges were unpaid, the 
voice of carping criticism was heard in the land answered by gentle complain- 
ing or vigorous scolding on the part of the priest. The inability of the rector 
to fill the church while many of the members stayed at home was urged. 
Finally a definite salary deficit emerged. The discouraged rector departed for 
another field after a brief rectorship of a year or two. Nevertheless it is to be 
noted that in some of the smaller places paucity of numbers in some instances 
led to a tenacity of purpose that the little band should not be overwhelmed. 
Such progress as they enjoyed was gained in the hard way. That they survived 
through the years was not with the aid of circumstances but in spite of them. 
Feeble in numbers and financial ability, their survival is due to the indomitable 
perseverance and devotion on the part of faithful souls. Some of the missions 
owe their life and strength to the fact that successively through the years 
people of faith and devotion came on the scene. 


Some ninety-six places in all were contacted in the years 1895-05, par- 
ishes, missions and preaching stations. This figure, however, includes a number 
of places, as previously stated, where there was no continuity of effort, only an 
occasional service during the years. The Bishop’s explanation was that in many 
cases there was no intention of establishing permanent work in many of the 
points contacted, only to give the scattered sheep of the fold some attention, 
explains only in part what seems to be the fault in missionary strategy. It does 
seem evident that in planning missionary operations there was failure to sit 
down and count the cost. To ask and to decide that, if and when the new 
mission opened, it should suffer the setback of wholesale removals or other draw- 
backs, was the diocese prepared to maintain the work during its period of de- 
pression. It would seem that by no other way could continuity be secured. 
But obviously such a plan would have demanded missionary funds vastly in 
excess of those at the disposal of the diocese. The maximum missionary 
budget available in any one year in the period 1895-05 was $3922. To place 
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resident clergy in each mission and in each new point opened and sustain them 
there, which was the method of the denominations, was beyond missionary 
ability. The diocese in its policy of Church extension acted within the limits 
of its financial ability and some places responded and prospered and others 
didn’t. 

In 1901 the “Apportionment Plan” for raising money for general mis- 
sions was put into operation. Bishop Brewer of Montana conceived the plan 
and was called “The Father of the Apportionment.” Briefly, the plan, as its 
title implies, was the system apportioning to the dioceses a definite sum to be 
reached as the goal of their share of the budget of $500,000 to be raised for 
general missions. Western Michigan’s share of this sum was $2048 and this 
amount was not to include the Sunday School Lenten offering nor money given 
for missionary work by the Woman’s Auxiliary. In every year in the period 
1895-05 the diocese contributed for general missions sums in excess of the grants 
to the diocese by the general Board of Missions: 1895, $1490; 1896, $1634: 
1897, $2144; 1898, $1322; 1899, $1496; 1900, $1530; 1901, $1530; 1902, 
$1974; 1903, $2283; 1904, $1270; 1905, $1462. The convention of 1902 
passed a resolution congratulationg the Board of Missions on the hopeful in- 
auguration of the Plan of Apportionment and expressed its desire to assist in 
making the plan a success, which was an indirect way of saying that they en- 
dorsed and accepted the system. Western Michigan’s share was reduced to 
$1800 in 1904, but in no year did the diocese meet its full apportionment, the 
figures for the years above including sums raised for general missions not 
applicable on the apportionment. In 1902, $1015 was paid on the apportion- 
ment; 1903, $1193; 1904, $1270; 1905, $1462. The shortage in the appor- 
tionment aroused the Bishop to some caustic words addressed to the larger 
parishes in his convention address of 1904: “481 communicants, not one cent; 
402 communicants, $16.17; 214 communicants, not one cent; 293, $13; 207, 
not one cent... . ” 


In 1894 the Bishop appointed a commission of clergymen and three laymen 
to harmonize and revise the Constitution and Canons of the diocese. The com- 
mission reported to the convention of 1895 a revised Constitution and Canons 
which was adopted by the convention of 1897. Changes were made in the canon 
law of the diocese of greater or less importance. The boundaries of the diocese 
were defined and definite statement made that the diocese entrusted its legis- 
lation to convention. Special conventions were to be called by a three fourths 
vote of the Standing Committee. The new Constitution reduced the time of 
residence of a clergyman to entitle him to a seat and vote in convention from 
six months to three months. No parish should be admitted to representation 
in convention which had not paid in full the last two assessments due from it, 
but gave convention the power to remit or postpone the payment of delinquent 
assessments. The method of voting by parishes in convention was abolished. 
The office of Chancellor was created and his duty was defined as the legal 
advisor of Bishop and Standing Committee. Amendments to Constitution and 
Canons must be concurred in by the Bishop before they became valid. The 
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number of delegates from missions was reduced to one, parish representa- 
tion being left at three. delegates as heretofore. Parish wardens in vacant 
parishes were prohibited from dropping the name of any person from the 
parish list. Female suffrage, as noted, was recognized but women were debarred 
from holding office. It was made unlawful for a vestry to take action on a 
prospective candidate for the rectorship until receipt of the Bishop’s acknowl- 
edgement of their notification of the same with his accompanying suggestions. 
A Court of Appeal for a clergyman convicted by a court of original jurisdic- 
tion was created consisting of the Bishop, one clergyman and one lay delegate, 
but the Court could not affirm any finding involving questions of doctrine or 
ritual unless the Bishop voted to affirm such finding. Diocesan conferences 
were given canonical recognition and their sessions were made obligatory. 
Two classes of churches were recognized: “Churches which may be admitted 
into union with convention, shall be churches incorporated under the statute 
of the State of Michigan as Protestant Episcopal Churches and shall be known 
as incorporated churches or parishes; and also mission churches which shall 
be organized as prescribed by the Canons of the diocese.” Regulations con- 
cerning mission churches were: they might be organized in any town, village 
or neighborhood with the consent of the Bishop, but not in any town, village 
or neighborhood in which there was an incorporated church in union with 
convention without the consent of rector and vestry of such incorporated 
church. Form of application for organization was specified. Title to all real 
estate given or purchased by a mission church must be conveyed to and vested 
in the Association of the diocese to be held in trust. Donations of real estate 
might not be accepted, nor purchase made thereof, without the written consent 
of the Bishop and the Committee on Church Building. Every missionary in 
charge of a mission church had the canonical rights of a rector of an incorpor- 
ated parish. Failure of a mission to fulfill its stipulations might warrant the 
Bishop in withdrawing the missionary and dissolving the organization. A 
mission church might become an incorporated parish, under the statute, when 
it was provided with a church building and on giving notice to the Bishop and 
obtaining the consent of the Bishop and the Board of Missions. Admission of 
a mission church into union with convention was affected by placing in the 
hands of convention a copy of its application to the Bishop for organization 
and his consent thereto and a certificate from the Bishop that notice had been 
given him at least a month before meeting of convention and his approval of 
the incorporation of the church. Incorporated churches were admitted into 
union with convention by submitting evidence of their incorporation, a certi- 
fied copy of the Articles of Agreement by which it became incorporated, and 
certificate from the Bishop or, in case of a vacancy in the Episcopate, from a 
majority of the Standing Committee, that notice had been given at least a 
month before meeting of convention and his or their approval of the incorpora- 
tion. Five candidates for Trustees of Akeley Institute were to be elected by 
convention, the Board of Trustees of the Institute making selections from the 
list when vacancies occurred. Some other changes have been detailed elsewhere. 
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In 1898 Bishop Gillespie with the assistance of Chancellor Kleinhans 
prepared a bill for submission to the State Legislature for a new state law for 
the organization of parishes to take the place of one repealed in 1897. There 
were some changes of importance made by the Act passed by the Legislature. 
It gave the annual parish meeting the option of classifying its vestrymen in three 
equal classes, so that one third might at the option of any parish be elected 
each year. This gave the parish the power to prevent the turning out of its 
vestry as a body, which might revolutionize parish policy. Formerly a vestry 
might sell or mortgage church property upon authorization of vote of the 
congregation. The new law, in addition to the vote of the congregation, made 
necessary the consent of the Bishop, acting with the advice and consent of the 
Standing Committee. This put the state law in harmony with the Canon of 
General convention of 1898. 

At the convention of 1905 the report of the committee on the question 
of merging the diocesan Fund for the Relief of Aged and Infirm Clergy with the 
General Clergy Relief Fund found that certain bequests made to the diocese 
for its Fund for the Relief of Aged and Infirm Clergy made it imperative that 
the income of the diocesan fund be used for local needs and that the diocese was 
not at liberty to transfer the funds then held to the General Clergy Relief Fund. 
However, to co-operate as far as possible with the general Church movement 
the convention repealed Canon XII and adopted a new canon with the same 
number, affecting the disposal of the annual offering on Christmas Day for the 
Aged and Infirm Clergy Fund of the diocese. Under the new canon the 
offerings were to be sent to the treasurer of the Association of the diocese, 
who should remit the offerings to the treasurer of the General Clergy Relief 
Fund. 

The convention of 1902 amended Canon XVIII providing that before any 
mission church should be built the plans should be submitted to the Board of 
Missions for its examination and approval. The Convention of 1904 recom- 
mended the adoption of the new canon, numbered Canon XXI, providing for 
an annual offering in each parish and mission on the Third Sunday in Advent 
and paid to the treasurer of the diocese, which should be known as the Candi- 
dates’ Aid Fund, to be used at the discretion of the ecclesiastical authority for 
the assistance of Candidates for Holy Orders. 


There were a total of twenty-two Postulants and Candidates for Holy 
Orders during the years 1895-05. Of these, eight were ordained, five dropped 
and four transferred, leaving four Postulants and one Candidate on the 1905 
list, besides two deacons at work in the field who were Candidates for Priest’s 


Orders. 


Additions to the Diocesan Library during 1895-05 were two hundred 
fifty volumes from the library of the Rev. J. B. Prichard, deceased in 1896, 
fourteen volumes in 1900 from the Rev. Charles T. Stout and the Rev. W. H. 
Van Antwerp gave fifty-five volumes in 1902. Copies of The Living Church and 
The Churchman were bound each year. The Registrar, who was also librarian, 
saw the collection as complete and invaluable as an historical and reference 
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library of material pertaining to diocesan life and the Church in America 
which could not be duplicated. He stressed the need for a library building. 
The secretary, he said, kept his records in a carpenter’s tool chest and the 

diocesan records had a resting place in the basement of the episcopal residence. 

The Church Helper continued its useful career and its files, fortunately 
preserved, are of value as source material of diocesan history. The Rev. J. W. 
Bancroft resigned a twelve years’ editorship in 1895 having served as business 
manager as well. The Rev. W. W. Taylor of Hastings succeeded him in 1896 
and carried the burden until January, 1897, the Rev. J. B. Hubbs and the Rev. 
W. P. Law being associate editors. The paper had five hundred subscribers 
in 1895. Its income left an annual deficit and a committee in 1899 proposed 
a levy of five cents per capita on communicants to equalize income with ex- 
penditure but it was voted down. Mr. Bancroft resumed charge as editor from 
July, 1898, to June 1899. The Rev. Sydney Beckwith became managing editor 
in March, 1900, and then financial agent until July, 1901. From then on the 
Bishop wore the editorial mantle. 

The Convocations of Grand Rapids and Kalamazoo were somewhat 
passively active during 1895-05. The Semi-Annual Diocesan Missionary Con- 
ference, however, seemed to grow in interest and value as its sixty-two meetings 
to May, 1905, attended by Bishop and a large proportion of the clergy attested. 
Its value was the intelligence afforded by the wide scope of subjects presented, 
the intercourse of isolated clergy issuing in a bond of union, a stimulus to 
thought and study and encouragement, and bringing parishes into contact with 
the larger life of the diocese and general Church. The interest of the people, 
moreover, showed the wisdom of holding the meetings in small towns. 

The diocese had its share of the societies of the general Church. The story 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary will be told in another place. The Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew had chapters in Battle Creek, Coldwater, Elk Rapids, Grace, Grand 
Rapids, Manistee, Muskegon, Niles and Benton Harbor in 1895. In 1905 five 
chapters were reported: at Battle Creek, Niles, St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids, St. 
Paul’s, Grand Rapids, and the Coldwater chapter had become a Junior Broth- 
erhood. In 1897 Frank J. Weber visited Marshall, Niles, Battle Creek, Kalama- 
zoo, Muskegon and Ionia in the interests of the Brotherhood. In May, 1900, 
the state convention of the Brotherhood met in St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids, St. 
Mark’s Chapter being host to the convention. The Rev. Ernest M. Stires of 
Chicago afterwards Bishop of Long Island, and James H. Houghteling were 
the principal speakers. Bishop Gillespie regarded it as a great movement and 
did his best to promote it. St. Mark’s and St. Paul’s, Grand Rapids, had chap- 
ters of the Daughters of the King; St. John’s, Mt. Pleasant, had a branch of 
the Girls’ Friendly Society. Organizations and societies of the general Church 
had diocesan representatives, the American Church Building Fund, the Church 
Society for the Promotion of Christianity among the Jews, the Society for the 
Increase of the Ministry, the Church Temperance Society, the Free and Open 
Church Association, the Parochial Mission Society, the Bible and Common 
Prayer Book Societies, the Church Unity Society, the Daughters of the King 
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and the Girls’ Friendly Society. The general Board of Missions had local 
secretaries for Domestic Missions and Foreign Missions. 

Desire for improvement in Sunday Schools moved the Bishop to appoint 
a diocesan Sunday School Commission of three clergymen and six laymen in 
1896 with disappointing results. He sent out a questionnaire to ascertain the 
condition of the schools and received only ten replies. He was also unable to 
get a meeting of the Commission. The defects in the schools, which a general 
observation impressed upon him, were the length of opening exercises, with 
too short a time for instruction, untrained teachers and too limited instruction 
in the Catechism. 


In 1898, the Bishop thought the Church had not yet emerged entirely from 
the laxity that prevailed during the period when the revision of the Prayer 
Book was pending. He therefore called the attention of the clergy to unauthor- 
ized omissions with a view to their correction: the omission of the first lesson, 
the “General, Supplications,” failure to recite the Decalogue, the shortening of 
Evening Prayer by the omission of prayers after the Collect for Aid Against 
Perils, the omission of the penetential parts of Morning and Evening Prayer 
by passing at once from the sentences to the Lord’s Prayer, the disuse of the 
Litany. In respect to additions to the services he spoke more sharply in 1902 
of those who were substituting “ceremonies and terms, not named in her 
Prayer Book, adopting a ritual of a Church which she had placed under the 
ban of ‘having erred ...in matters of faith.’ ” 


The Joint Committee appointed by the General Convention of 1901 sent 
a letter to every Bishop of the Church asking that at the next meeting of diocesan 
convention the convention be requested to inform the commission whether it did 
or did not desire that the name of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America should be changed at that time and if it did so desire to 
indicate what name it wished substituted for the present title. The matter came 
up before the convention of 1902. The Rev. George Forsey of St. Paul’s, 
Muskegon, offered a resolution: “That this convention approve the effort now 
being made to change the name of the Church and would suggest, on historic 
and other grounds, that such name be “The American Church.’ ” The Rev. 
W. P. Law moved that such portion of the Bishop’s address as referred to 
“Change of Name” be referred to a committee of three clergymen and three 
laymen to report at that convention, The Rev. J. N. McCormick moved the 
resolution: “That the Diocese of Western Michigan does not desire that the 
name of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America shall 
be changed at this time.” The convention went into a Committee of the Whole 
to consider the resolutions, the Rev. R. H. Peters in the chair. The Committee 
rose and reported by the chairman the passage of the following resolution by a 
vote of 21 to 16: Resolved, That the Diocese of Western Michigan does not 
desire that the name of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America shall be changed at this time.” The Rev. R. H. Peters presented 
a lengthy preamble to a resolution, reciting arguements pro and con in the 
premises, concluding that premature charges would divide the Church into 
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factions, such price would be too great, that it should not be forced upon the 
Church when a large minority of clergy and laity were not ready for it, that the 
time for a change was not now, further thought and discussion were needed to 
ripen the thought of the Church on the matter, so, “patiently awaiting the ad- 
- vent of that day and strong in the confidence that it will not tarry” he came to 
his resolution: “Resolved, That it is the sense of the Diocese of Western Mich- 
igan that the legal title of ‘Protestant Episcopal’ is not a true designation of 
the history, character or position of the Church; that a correction of that title — 
would be welcomed; that such a change of name should be only by practically 
unanimous desire and consent of the Church in the United States; that such de- 
sire is not now evident. Therefore be it further Resolved, That a change of 
name is not expedient at this time.” There is no record of the fate of this 
resolution. The resolution passed by the Committee of the Whole was then 
put to vote. The vote was by orders. The vote stood, clergy yeas, nine, nays 
nine; laity, yeas eighteen, nays three. The resolution was therefore lost through 
non-concurrence of orders. The Bishop in his convention address had declined 
to express any opinion on Change of Name, not wishing to affect the action 
of convention. 

A Memorial was received from the Diocese of California by the convention 
of 1904 giving notice that the Diocese of California would petition the next 
General Convention to take action to permit the use of the Revised Version 
of the Bible in the lectionary for Morning and Evening Prayer. It was referred 
to a committee. The committee reported and instancing the familiarity with and 
affection for King James Version recommended that permission should not 
be granted for the use of the Revised Version. The Rev. J. N. McCormick, D.D., 
offered a resolution that convention non-concurred in the report of the com- 
mittee, which was carried. He then submitted a resolution of concurrence in 
the Memorial of the Diocese of California on the permissive use of the Revised 
Version which was adopted. 


Dec. 2nd, 1899, marked the twenty-fifth anniversary of the organization 
of the diocese and the election of Bishop Gillespie. The convention of 1899 
took action for a proper celebration of this landmark in the history of the 
diocese. The committee appointed for this observance consisted of the Rev. 
Messrs. W. H. Van Antwerp, chairman, Lewis Brown, J. N. McCormick, and 
Messrs. George Willard, W. J. Stuart. It was the Bishop’s wish that his per- 
sonal anniversaries, his election as Bishop and the noting of his eightieth 
birthday on June 14th of that year, should be merged in the anniversary of 
the diocese. The happy occasion took place in St. Mark’s Church, Grand 
Rapids, Dec. 6 and 7, and opened Wednesday afternoon, Dec. 6th. The anni- 
versary featured historical surveys of various aspects of diocesan life. Papers 
on “The Funds of the Diocese,” by F. A. Gorham, “The Canon Law of the 
Diocese,” by Jacob Kleinhans, “Akeley Institute,” by Mrs. Wilkinson, were 
read on Wednesday afternoon and at the second service in the evening the 
general theme was “The Church in Michigan.” Bishop Gillespie read a paper 
on “The Diocese of Western Michigan,” the Rev. William Prall, D.D., a paper 
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on “The Diocese of Michigan,” and the Rt. Rev. G. Mott Williams, D.D., a 
paper on “The Diocese of Marquette.” Thursday morning Holy Communion 
was celebrated, the preacher being the Rt. Rev. John Hazen White, D.D.., 
Bishop of Michigan City. Papers on diocesan matters were presented, ‘““Mem- 
orials of Deceased Clergy and Laity,” by the Rev. J. N. Rippey, D.D., “‘The 
Semi-Annual,” by the Rev. W. H. Van Antwerp, D.D., and ‘The Woman’s 
Auxiliary,” by Mrs. T. J. O’Brien. Thursday night a banquet was held at the 
Military Club with Dr. Van Antwerp as toastmaster. Speeches were made by 
Dr. Prall of Detroit, the Rev. Lewis Brown of Battle Creek voicing the con- 
gratulations of the clergy and W. R. Shelby for the laity. The Hon. George 
Willard made an historical address and the Hon. E. F. Uhl, former minister 
to Germany, spoke on his friendship with the Bishop. The Rev. Henry Tatlock 
of Ann Arbor told of the Bishop’s work when rector of St. Andrew’s. The Rev. 
J. N. McCormick read the many letters and messages of greeting, from the 
Bishops of Michigan, Milwaukee, Springfield, Missouri, Kentucky, Ohio and 
Chicago, Bishop Ninde of the Methodist church, President Angell, of the 
University of Michigan and others. He then presented Bishop Gillespie on 
behalf of the diocese with a set of episcopal vestments and a purse of one 
hundred dollars in gold. Father O’Brien, Roman Catholic priest of Kalamazoo, 
gave the Bishop a priest’s cloak. Bishop Mott Williams of Marquette in his 
customary humorous vein proposed a toast: “The Diocese of Michigan, the 
salt of the earth; the Diocese of Western Michigan, full of fruits of righteous- 
ness; the Diocese of Marquette, rock-bottomed, strongly timbered, iron-bound 
and copper riveted!” | 


The Spanish-American war of 1898 had little repercussions in the diocese. 
The Bishop noted it in wise words in his convention address of that year and set 
forth a prayer for use during the conflict. The memories of the fratricidal 
conflict in the War between the States were fresh in the minds of the older 
generation and now again the land was in the shadow of the cloud. “It touches 
our humanity too keenly,” wrote the Bishop, to suffer calmly the cruelties in- 
flicted upon a poor people in a neighboring isle, our patriotism forbids to 
allow injury to our citizens, indignity to our government; we are justified in 
drawing the sword after the calm attitude and the reasonable policy and propo- 
sitions of our President. The duty of the hour is plain. Patriotism asks not 
for that wild clamor of intensified hatred, malice and vengeance which is 
stirred up in precipitate untutored minds. Christianity . . . does not stand 
aloof from the contest.”” Only one of the clergy served as a chaplain in the 
war, the Rev. William E. Wright, rector of St. Andrew’s Big Rapids, who was 
given leave of absence by the parish and was commissioned chaplain of the 
34th Michigan Volunteers. 

Trinity Church, Niles, observed All Saints’ Day 1895, with the dedication 
of a memorial window in the nave, the gift of Mrs. Amelia J. Magill in memory 
of her sister Mrs. Eloise Joselyn. The Rev. R. H. F. Gairdner, after an eight 
years’ rectorship, resigned Sept. 1, 1897, to be rector of Grace Church, Grand 
Rapids. He was succeeded by the Rev. Frederick C. Hall Mar. 1, 1898 who 
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next May presented a class of twenty-seven for confirmation and rector and 
people were much encouraged. A mark of modern material progress was 
the installation of electric lights in 1899. Mr. Hall resigned Dec. 1, 1899. 
June 4, 1900, under Canon VII, which provided that if “after the expiration of 
six months a vestry shall fail to call a rector, it shall be the duty of the Bishop 
to appoint one,” he appointed the Rev. Charles De Coux. The vestry concurring, 
Mr. De Coux became rector July 1, 1900. The Semi-Annual Missionary Con- 
ference met in the parish in November, 1904. The parish report of 1905 showed 
two hundred twenty-eight communicants, with a Sunday School of eight teach- 
ers and sixty pupils. The valuation of property was $18,000: church, $15,000, 
rectory, $3,000. 

The years 1895-05 in the life of St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids, were marked 
by the termination of the rectorship of Dr. Fair and the beginning of that of 
the Rev. J. N. McCormick, payment of debt and the building of the parish house. 

By 1895 the parish had recovered from the financial depression that pros- 
trated it in 1893. The congregation pledged $2500 during Lent for the indebt- 
edness for the extensive repairs of 1892, for steam heating and charges on the - 
property for grading and sewers leaving the parish free from all but a small 
debt. Easter, 1898, the Altar Guild presented a frontal and super-frontal and 
dossal of white silk, linens, green hangings, a sterling silver private Communion 
set of five pieces for the sick and a paten and spoon. The private Communion 
service was secured by the offerings of silver and jewels by members of the 
Guild. A brass pulpit was installed on Christmas, 1898, when a vested boy 
choir made its initial appearance. In 1900 the Young Women’s Society im- 
proved the font with a brass baptismal ewer and a brass and oak font cover 
and in 1900 they re-decorated the chancel. A wafer box was given at Easter, 
1900, by the confirmation classes of 1899 and 1900. 

In these years St. Mark’s was not neglectful of its missionary duty in the 
city. In 1893-94 Dr. Fair reported holding services in East Grand Rapids and 
in 1894-95 in north, south and west Grand Rapids. In 1895 St. James’ Mission 
in the southwest part of the city was started by St. Mark’s and a Sunday School 
organized. The rector of St. Paul’s gave some services. With the resignation 
of Dr. Fair this mission disappeared. In 1895 St. Luke’s (unorganized) Mission 
appears in the journal of convention with Dr. Fair officiating regularly through- 
out the year, at first in private homes and later in the Lutheran church. A 
Woman’s Guild was organized and ninety-five dollars raised for a lot. Twenty- 
seven communicants were reported attached to the mission with a Sunday 
School of six teachers and twenty-four pupils. With Dr. Fair’s resignation in 
1897 services evidently ceased. 

Apr. 29, 1897, a class of thirty-eight stood before the altar rail of St. 
Mark’s and received the sacramental rite of confirmation. This was Dr. Fair’s 
last service, his resignation taking effect May Ist. Thus closed the ten and a 
half years’ fruitful rectorship of a priest beloved by his people and one who 
left an impress not only on the parish but on the hearts of its members. He 
left St. Mark’s to become the Dean of the Omaha Cathedral, and died in 1902. 
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A memorial service was held in St. Mark’s Jan 4, 1903, Bishop Gillespie cele- 
brating Holy Communion, assisted by the rector, the Rev. J. N. McCormick 
and the Rev. J. H. Dodshon. The Bishop made the first address and estimated 
Dr. Fair’s life as self-sacrificing and zealous in his priestly offices, unwearied, 
the “zeal of God’s House consuming him, with a wide missionary vision that 
took concrete form in extending the Church in the city. “An unfailing help- 
fulness to his brother clergy in their work” was another characteristic. ‘For 
eleven years he was a potent force in the religious, charitable, fraternal, social 
and civic life of the city,” thus the Grand Rapids press eulogized him. The 
Methodists of Omaha had a resolution of respect and sympathy, “In the depart- 
ure of the beloved Dean our common Christian forces lose a leader.” Dr. 
McCormick spoke of his work as rector of the parish and James H. Campbell, 
secretary of the vestry, read its resolutions of respect and sympathy. The Rev. 
Charles R. Hodge officiated on Easter, 1897. He preached his sermon in origi- 
nal verse from the text St. Luke 24:5, “Why seek ye the living among the dead?” 

Dr. Fair was succeeded by the Rev. John Newton McCormick, D.D., Dec. 
14, 1897. During the vacancy the parish was in charge of the Rev. Charles R. 
Hodge who had been called as assistant minister Nov. 1, 1896. He served as 
assistant minister until Jan. 24, 1900. The Rev. Robert E. Grubb was assistant 
minister from Mar. 6, 1900, to June 30, 1901. The Rev. J. N. Rippey, M.D., 
became curate Sept. 1, 1901, and served until June 1, 1902, the Rev. J. H. Dod- 
shon succeeding him Nov. 7, 1902. He served until Jan 1, 1904. The Rev. 
Francis T. Russell, D.D., appears as assistant minister in the parish report of 
1904. In 1901 the communicant list was revised by eliminating one hundred 
eight names as “not found,” leaving the strength that year six hundred fifty. 

For some years the activities of the dozen parish organizations stressed 
the need of a parish house. Additional land was purchased and in 1902 St. 
Mark’s parish house was erected and equipped. A special fund of $25,000 was 
raised for the purpose and the building cost $20,000. It was said to be the 
first building of its character to be built in the city. With this equipment the 
work of the parish took on an institutional character. As a publicity organ, 
The Pastor’s Aid became a weekly publication in 1896. 

St. Mark’s missionary intelligence enjoyed many contacts with the larger 
life of the Church. Apr. 5, 1895, Bishop Barker of Olympia told of his work 
on the west coast. After the General Convention that fall Bishop Brooke of 
Oklahoma and Bishop McKim of Japan told the story of their diverse fields. 

The parish report for 1905 listed eight hundred sixty-nine communicants 
and a Sunday School of thirty-four teachers and three hundred pupils. The 
parish budget that year was $13,952 and the property valuation was $85,000. 
church and chapel, $65,000, parish house, $20,000. The rectory had been sold 
in 1899. 

The years 1895-05 were for Trinity Church, Marshall, a period of spiritual 
and material progress, fittingly introduced by a “Quiet Day” for clergy and 
women in February, 1895, conducted by the Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, D.D, the 
next year to be elected and consecrated the first Bishop of Los Angeles. With 
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no large accessions from the outside, the confirmation classes were uniformly 
good: in 1898, thirty-six, in 1899, twenty-one, in 1902, twenty-one, in 1903, 
twenty-two. It: was, however, a period of brief rectorships with resulting 
vacancies. The Rev. Sidney C. Beckwith closed a three years’ charge Nov. l, 
1897. He was succeeded by the Rev. J. E. Walton Nov. 1, 1898, who remained 
in charge until Aug. 31, 1901. The Rev. Cuthbert O. S. Kearton became rector 
from Jan. 5, 1902, to Apr. 10, 1904, followed by the Rev. W. J. W. Bedford- 
Jones Nov. 15, 1905, for but a year’s stay, resigning Oct. 15, 1906. 

Added to the list of unusually handsome memorials was an oak and brass 
pulpit installed on Easter, 1897, a memorial to Henry L. Joy, M.D., Caroline 
Schuyler Joy and Douglas S. Joy, M.D. In 1901 the rectory was renovated. 
In the year 1884 Mrs. Mary T. Curtis had left by will $1,000 toward the 
building of a rectory, $1000 toward a chapel, and $1000, the interest from 
which was to be divided equally between missions and the poor of the parish. 
The $1000 for the rectory was used when that house was built in 1885. The 
chapel fund by 1904 had increased to nearly $5000. On August 12 of that 
year the vestry voted in favor of building a parish house at a cost not to ex- 
ceed $7,500. At a later meeting this was changed to $8,000. On February 21, 
1905, a special parish meeting was called to vote upon the building of the 
Mary T. Curtis Memorial Chapel, the proposal being passed without a dissent- 
ing vote. The cornerstone of the combined parish house and chapel was laid 
on Sunday, May 6, 1905, by Bishop Gillespie. The building is composed of 
Marshall sandstone, the same stone that was used in the building of the 
church, and was completed in the fall of 1905 at an approximate cost of 
$8,500.00 

The parish report for 1905 gave two hundred thirty-nine communicants. 
The Sunday School had eight teachers and seventy-five pupils. The church 
was valued at $12,000, rectory, $3400, investments, $8158. 


The Rev. Robert R. Claiborne closed a nine years’ rectorship of marked 
success at St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo, Sept. 1, 1901. In addition to the new church 
and parish house, memorials and gifts continued to add to parish wealth. On 
the Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul, Jan. 25, 1900, a service commemorating 
Mr. Claiborne’s eighth anniversary was held with a sermon by Bishop White of 
Michigan City, with addresses by the Rev. Lewis. Brown and the Hon. A. 
P. Miles. At that time was set apart a prayer desk, sedilia, and a processional 
cross, already enumerated in the list of memorials and gifts. A prayer desk 
for the chapel was given by Mrs. R. A. Stone and daughter in memory of 
R. A. Stone. The death of Henry Brees, senior warden, lost to the parish a de- 
voted and faithful Churchman. His bequest of $20,000 to the parish was added 
to the Rector’s Salary Endowment Fund. A bequest of $500 by Robert Camp- 
bell was likewise devoted to this Fund which stood in 1898 at $21,879.49. 
Mrs. Mary C. Hubbard devised $500 to the parish in 1900. 

St. Barnabas’ Chapel, Kalamazoo, was sold in 1897. Its font was given to 
Schoolcraft, the Communion vessels and offertory basons to Dowagiac and other 
furniture to Newaygo and Mancelona. 
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The Rev. Roger H. Peters was called to be rector of St. Luke’s Jan. 1, 1902. 
In 1895 four hundred twenty-eight communicants were reported, with a Sunday 
School of fourteen teachers and one hundred five pupils. Church property was 
valued at $119,675.75: church, $50,000, parish house, $37,000, rectory, $6,000, 
sexton’s house, $2,000, invested funds, $24,679.75. 

The Rev. Thomas H. Henley’s stay at Albion was brief, resigning Jan. 12, 
1896. He was held in high regard by the young people and they presented him 
with a silver Communion service. He was followed by the Rev. Herman P. 
Vicborn Nov. 6, 1896. He presented a class of fourteen for confirmation on 
Good Friday, 1897. Mr. Vicborn resigned Oct. 2, 1898. The parish was vacant 
until 1902 when the Bishop sent T. De Witt Tanner, an earnest Candidate 
for Holy Orders, who did such good work as to lead the Bishop to comment 
“Albion is showing the revival of life which we had feared was extinct.” During 
the vacancy the Ladies’ Guild was functioning. Mr. Tanner’s work as lay reader 
was crowned by his ordination to the diaconate in St. James’ May 23, 1905. 
The Rev. R. H. Peters of Kalamazoo presented the candidate and preached the 
sermon and the Rev. W. H. Osborne of Battle Creek and Archdeacon Dodshon 
assisted in the services. Mr. Tanner remained in charge of the parish after his 
ordination. In 1905 fifty-six communicants were reported. Valuation of Church 
property was, church, $4650, chapel included. 


The Ladies’ Guild of Christ Church, Homer, under the Rev. Thomas H. 
Henley, greatly improved the interior of the church by making a central 
aisle and vestry room. During the vacancy after Mr. Henley’s ordination N. D. 
Beedon, lay reader, read the services and on Good Friday and Easter, 1897. 
Homer was again joined with Albion for services under the Rev. H. P. Vicborn 
until his resignation in 1898. John W. Bayer, lay reader, read lay services 
from Advent, 1900, and in Lent, 1901. The Rev. Mr. Hughes gave them their 
Easter that year. The church was rented to the Free Will Baptists in 1901. 
Miss Milnes, the diocesan woman missionary, spent a week in the parish in 
1900 in calls and daily meetings for Bible study. The chronic vacancy which 
often had afflicted this old parish, due to a poverty that not only precluded 
ministerial support but even ability to heat the church, obtained until Mr. Tan- 
ner took charge in conjunction with Albion in 1902, broken only by the visita- 
tions of the Bishop and some services by the Rev. Mr. Kearton of Marshall. 
However, that there was some life and interest is shown by the holding of 
cottage services by the laity. “One member would read the sermon after the 
Prayer Book service; thus we have kept a few of our people together.” Mr. 
Tanner’s work resulted in decided improvement spiritually and financially. 
Forty-eight communicants were reported in 1905 and the church was valued 
at $2000. 

The Rev. W. H. Thomas closed a long rectorship of nine years at St. 
John’s, Jonia, Mar. 22, 1902. In 1895 he presented a class of thirty-two for 
confirmation, the largest in the history of the parish to that date. Two of the 
class were deaf-mutes. His rectorship was one of prosperity for the parish 
and, due to his energy and ability, it developed strength sufficient to entertain 
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the Convention of 1897 with twenty-three clergy and nineteen lay delegates. 
June 23, 1895, the Rev. Carl Reed Taylor was ordered deacon by Bishop 
Gillespie, Dr. Thomas presenting the candidate. Mr. Taylor was a Candidate 
for Holy Orders from Ionia and studied at Faribault. Another of Dr. Thomas’ 
Candidates was Cyrus Mendenhall who studied under him and St. John’s was 
the scene of another ordination Dec. 22, 1895, when Mr. Mendenhall was ordered 
deacon. He was appointed chaplain to the State House of Correction at Ionia. 
He was elected a lay delegate to the convention of 1896 to represent St. John’s. 
The Committee on Credentials reported that being in Deacon’s Orders he was not 
eligible as a lay delegate but upon the motion of the Rev. J. B. Hubbs the 
convention took the unusual action of seating him as a lay delegate. Mr. 
Mendenhall was raised to the priesthood in St. John’s July 4, 1897, Dr. Thomas 
presenting the candidate and preaching the sermon. Chaplain Mendenhall 
continued his varied duties secular and spiritual at the House of Correction, 
holding Friday evening and Sunday services and conducting a Sunday School 
on Sunday evenings. The services at the House of Correction were a modified 
form of Morning Prayer. The choir, composed of inmates, sang the chants and 
responses and said the Confession and Creed. For ten years he assisted at 
the Sunday evening services at St. John’s and took some services at Portland. 
He noted an advantage over his brother clergymen in that his parish was not 
scattered and that he could always find each member at home. Bishop Gil- 
lespie was ever a welcome visitor. An unintentional incongruity in one of 
Chaplain Mendenhall’s reports was the organization of a Christian Endeavor 
Society on St. Patrick’s Day. Deputy Warden A. E. Montgomery was treasurer 
of St. John’s parish. Dr. Thomas was succeeded by the Rev. Austen F. Morgan 
Feb. 1, 1903, who died while rector just one year later, Feb. 4, 1904. He was 
born in England Apr. 12, 1866, and was a graduate of the Western Theological 
Seminary, having been ordered deacon in 1893. After his death Chaplain 
Mendenhall gave services on Sunday and Wednesday evenings and during 
Lent. Feb. 26, 1905, the Rev. Charles E. Jameson, who had done good work 
at Three Rivers and had been ordered deacon June 29, 1904, was appointed by 
the Bishop in charge of St. John’s. On Apr. 11, 1905, in recognition of his 
ten years’ services Chaplain Mendenhall was elected assistant minister of St. 
John’s and celebrated Holy Communion and officiated at other times. St. 
John’s had two clergy on its staff. In 1905 there were one hundred thirty-two 
communicants, eight teachers and forty-five pupils in the Sunday School and 
the property valuation was $10,500: church, $10,000 chapel, $500. 


St. Thomas’, Battle Creek, made substantial improvements and additions 
to its property in the years 1895-05. In 1895 they purchased the lot and dwell- 
ings next to the rectory at a cost of $2600. That Easter a rood screen was 
erected in the chancel. June 14, 1897, they took a look backward in a service 
commemorating the twenty-first anniversary of the laying of the cornerstone 
of the church. Very appropriately Bishop Gillespie spoke of his visit to the 
parish in 1876 when he made efforts to induce the parish to build a new church 
which resulted in the present fine edifice. The Rev. J. T. McGrath, a former 
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rector, was also present. Having enriched the sanctuary and looked back with 
pride to the beginning of the new building, they went outside to further adorn 
it and on Dec. 11, 1898, the “Havens Memorial Porch,” was consecrated by 
the rector. The porch was in memory of Mrs. Aurelia Smith Havens whose 
labors and untiring devotion to the welfare of the parish for a period of fifty 
years was very appropriately commemorated at the church’s entrance. Five 
hundred dollars of Mrs. Havens’ bequest was used to pay off a mortgage. In 
1899 Mrs. Jane Wakelee bequeathed property to the parish whose sale realized 
six hundred dollars for the parish and five hundred dollars for the Aged and 
Infirm Clergy Fund of the diocese. This legacy was used in fitting up the 
basement for parish uses and the project was completed in 1902. 

The Rev. Lewis Brown closed a six years’ rectorship Feb. 12, 1900, and 
was succeeded after a vacancy of a month by the Rev. William H. Osborne 
on Mar. 11, 1900. The convention of 1898 met in the parish. In 1905 five 
hundred four communicants were reported and the Sunday School num- 
bered sixteen teachers and one hundred fifty pupils. Property valuation was 
$36,500: church, $24,000, chapel, $7,000, rectory, $5,500. 

St. Mark’s, Coldwater, ended a two 
years vacancy in the call of the Rev. 
Herbert Sowerby Jan. 6, 1895, whose 
long rectorship was one of quiet growth 
and prosperity. Material improvements 
in these years included the decoration 
of chancel and nave, the erection of 
granite columns to the chancel arch 
given by Mrs. Clarence Loveridge in 
memory of her father, Col. D. H. Moore, 
U. S. A., and the purchase of a new 
organ. A vested choir made its ap- 
pearance for the first time in 1895. A 
strip of land adjoining the church lot 
on which stood what was called the 
Titus building was purchased in 1898 sat 
for $1600. The house was used as a 2e¢¢ 
guild hall until the old chapel was torn 
down later and the present parish house 
built. St. Agatha’s Guild assumed half 
of the debt on the building. 

In 1903 the rector issued a year 
book with interesting data. The parish 
motto was “Be not weary in well doing,” ST. JOHN’S, IONIA 
“Shall reap.” The book contained the 
list of rectors, vestry and other officials, choir, Sunday School, list of communi- 
cants, and the personnel and reports of six parish organizations, rector’s review 
of the past year and statistics. Among the gifts to the parish listed were sixty 
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volumes to the Sunday School library from the boys of St. Andrew, ten 
Prayer Books from the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, a silver altar pitcher from 
St. Agatha’s Guild and the ladies tried to lighten the labors of their minister’s 
wife by giving her a sewing machine. Mr. Sowerby was in Canada for his 
health and his appreciation of the work of his choir brought a practical re- 
cognition in the sum of one hundred one dollars raised for his benefit by a 
song service. They told him they had been taking advantage of his absence 
to conduct lay services to suit themselves. The Ladies’ Parish Aid Society 
records its activities in cleaning house in church and chapel, taking up car- 
pets as the ladies are fond of doing with the philosophy that cleanliness is 
next to godliness. These labors drained their treasury, they said, and they 
held a rummage sale to make up the deficit. The Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
sponsored mid-day Lenten services for men. 


C. R. Wilkes, lay reader, read lay services before the coming of the Rev. 
William Lucas to the Church of the Good Shepherd, Allegan, May 10, 1895, 
for a long rectorship. With his coming extensive improvements were made 
on the church property. In 1896 they frescoed the church and installed elec- 
tric lights in church and rectory. A new carpet inside and a stone walk out- 
side added to comfort and convenience. But greater things were in store. In . 
1902 a guild house was erected. In size it was a story and a half, with a re- 
ception hall, parlor, dining room, kitchen, pantry and wardrobe, the building 
heated by furnace. It cost $2300. The ladies held a bazaar as its opening, at 
which a handkerchief donated by Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt was sold at auction 
and E. T. Cruse bid it in for fifteen dollars. An antique oak clock was given the 
building by Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Vosburgh. Dedicatory exercises were held in 
the new house on a Sunday afternoon. 


In 1905 one hundred six communicants were reported. The Sunday 
School numbered ten teachers and eighty-nine pupils. Property valuation was 
$10,000: church, $550, parish house, $3000, rectory, $1500. 


Trinity Church, Saranac, with its lightning-struck and decaying building, 
was retained on the list of parishes until 1901, when by resolution of the con- 
vention of that year it was stricken from the list of parishes as defunct. 


Trinity Church, Three Rivers, lost its parochial organization and became 
an organized mission June 1, 1896. The Rev. William Lucas of Allegan was 
in charge until 1905. But new life came to the parish in the coming of Charles 
E. Jameson. He was a commercial traveller and made his headquarters in 
Three Rivers. He had a lay reader’s license from the Bishop of the diocese of 
his former residence and offered his service to Bishop Gillespie. At the time 
he came to Three Rivers the parish was moribund and the people few and dis- 
couraged. His interest and his earnest cheerful spirit brought the people to- 
gether and gave the place a new start and some new people moved in. The 
church was put in repair, which was sadly needed, with a gilded cross on the 
spire given by William C. Squire. Mr. Squire, a Churchman from Philadel- 
phia, organized a boy choir of fourteen voices. Mr. Jameson presented the 
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church in March, 1896, with a window for the west end of the church. The 
window depicted the “Rock of Ages” and was painted by Arthur Creighton. 
Trinity Church, Aurora, Ill., through Mrs. Squire, the mother of Wm. C. 
Squire, gave the church a full set of altar hangings and Communion linen. 
Mr. Jameson removed in 1898. Much yet remained to put the church building 
in thorough repair and the faithful few, augmented by further accessions by 
new comers, set to work. The sale of the lot next to the church for five hundred 
dollars with what the people raised roofed the church and replaced the long- 
broken and boarded windows. The Ladies’ Guild held services during Lent. 
Mr. Jameson returned to the diocese as a Candidate for Holy Orders Feb. 5, 
1903, and was assigned to the charge of Three Rivers and Schoolcraft. June 
29, 1904, he was ordained deacon in his church. The Bishop preached and the 
Rev. William Lucas presented the candidate, the Rev. Messrs. Law, Sowerby, 
and DeCoux present and assisting in the services. Deacon Jameson was 
appointed to St. John’s, Ionia, following his ordination and Three Rivers 
came under charge of the General Missionary. In 1905 two communicants 
were reported and the church was valued at $3000. 


Emmanuel Church, Hastings, was consecrated on Advent Sunday, Dec. 1, 
1895. The Instrument of Donation and Endowment was read by the venerable 
Warden, D. G. Robinson, the Sentence of Consecration by the rector, the Rev. 
W. W. Taylor. The Bishop preached. He dwelt upon the good temporal estate 
of the parish and the fact that it had grown to greater size and strength 
than usually marked a parish in the place of the population of Hastings. 
Present and assisting was the Rev. J. W. Bancroft, for twenty years the rector 
of the parish. The next step of the parish in material advance was the pur- 
chase from Mrs. J. W. Bancroft of the property west of and adjoining the 
parish house for the sum of six hundred and twenty-five dollars. In 1904 
they sold a strip of land fifty feet wide from the west side of lot seven hundred 
eighty-eight for four hundred fifty dollars. Looking to the future, they devoted 
the Easter offering in 1905 in the amount of one hundred fifty dollars to 
establishing a rectory fund. That Easter was marked by the blessing at the 
early celebration of a pulpit of oak and brass, the gift of St. Agatha’s Guild 
of young ladies, a silver ciborium and Communion linens. 

In the years 1895-1905 the parish had five rectors. The Rev. W. W. 
Taylor resigned Apr. 1, 1897, after a five years’ rectorship. His successors 
were: the Rev. Charles D. Atwell, June 13, 1897, to June 11, 1899; the 
Rev. James A. Brown, Nov. 1, 1899, to Sept. 1, 1902; the Rev. S. Wilson 
Moran, Feb. 1, 1903, to Dec. 26, 1903; and the Rev. L. C. Rogers was called 
and entered upon his duties Nov. 20, 1904. In 1895 one hundred twenty 
communicants were reported, the Sunday School numbering seven teachers 
and sixty-seven pupils. Church property valuation was $6400: church, $5000, 
parish house, $1000, rectory lot, $400. 

General Missionary Bancroft was unable to hold service in Grace Church, 
Union City, in 1896 due to rain descending on organ and chancel rail and 
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accumulated dust and dirt coating everything inside the building. Its thirty- 
five years’ history had not been one of prosperity; deaths and removals had 
depleted the parish membership which at this date was composed largely of the 
aged and infirm. However, in 1897 the church got a new roof and a coat 
of paint. On the Bishop’s visitation in October, 1903, he read, according to 
his custom, the list of persons who had been confirmed in the parish. They 
numbered thirty-six but only four were then resident. The place received new 
life in the services of Charles E. Jameson of Three Rivers in 1904. A Woman's 
Guild was organized. The Bishop addressed a letter to the local paper on 
the destruction of the windows in the church and its generally dilapidated 
condition, representing that such was a reflection upon the city and gave a 
bad impression to new comers. Mr. Jameson continued his services in 1904-05, 
with visits by the Archdeacon. The church building, despite its neglected state, 
was valued at $1800. 

St. John’s, Grand Haven, had seven rectors in the period of 1895-1905. 
The Rev. L. C. Rogers resigned July 1, 1896. Succeeding him the Rev. J. H. 
Wilkinson, Ph.D., Chaplain of the Akeley Institute, resumed charge July 19, 
1896, to Sept. 19, 1899, the Rev. W. H. Van Antwerp, D.D., from Oct. 15, 
1899, to Oct. 4, 1900, the Rev. J. H. Lemon, Dec. 2, 1900, to Dec. 30, 1901, 
the Rev. J. H. Dodshon, Jan. 1, 1902, to Nov. 7, 1902, and the Rev. Thomas 
Beeson, Feb. 1, 1903, to May 8, 1905, and the Rev. Frederick Welham was 
called Dec. 1, 1905. 

After Mr. Rogers’ resignation Dr. Wilkinson again took charge of St. 
John’s. During his absence at General Convention in 1898 the vestry gave 
the church into charge of the ladies and the Woman’s Auxiliary took over the 
Sunday services. For three Sundays Mrs. Wilkinson read a service and 
members of the Auxiliary read papers on the missionary work of the Church. 
Worn out with his labors, Dr. Wilkinson resigned in 1899 and left the diocese. 
“With him went the love and good will of the parish. He has given us twelve 
years of active and unselfish life. . . . While with us he built an enduring 
monument of a noble Christian life.” So said his people of him. 

In 1902 Archdeacon Webber held a mission in the parish which resulted 
in much good. Material improvements at a cost of $1000 in 1903 gave new 
pews, an enlarged chancel and interior decorating. In 1900 Mrs. J. B. Brayton 
donated a pair of brass altar vases in memory of her parents, Mr. and Mrs, ~ 
Sanford, and Mrs. Howlett of Grand Rapids gave an altar service book. 
In 1905 one hundred ten communicants were reported and church property 
was valued at $5400: church, $5000, parish house, $400. 


All the good things that come to a parish were incidents of the life of 
St. Paul’s, Muskegon, in the years 1895-1905, in financial liberality, adorn- 
ment of the sanctuary and the deepening of the spiritual life of the people. 
Substantial evidence of the former in the generous payment by Thomas Hume 
of a debt of $25,820 on the church, made possible the consecration of St. 
Paul’s on Sept. 11, 1898. The Instrument of Donation was read by Mr. Hume, 
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the Sentence of Consecration by the rector, the Rev. George Forsey, and the 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Philip Mosher, the former rector. The Rev. 
John McCarroll, rector of Grace Church, Detroit, preached in the evening. 
This happy event was followed by a parish reunion on Monday night. The 
same liberality that paid the debt on the church paid off the debt on the 
rectory in 1905. 

A mission was preached by the Rev. G. A. Carstensen of St. Paul’s, Indian- 
apolis, in November, 1895, closing with service and sermon by the Bishop. 
Two diocesan meetings were held in the parish, the Quiet Day for the clergy 
and women in 1897 and the Semi-Annual Missionary Conference in 1899. 
Mr. Mosher opened an Industrial School in 1896 with a large enrollment. 
The school was held in the guild house and conducted by Mrs. Parker and 
Miss Hunt. Mr. Galpin used his printing outfit in the publication of a weekly 
parish paper, Our Parish, in 1905. 

A notable enrichment of the sanctuary came in 1905 when Mrs. Erie L. 
Smith gave as a thank offering a white marble altar with the three steps and 
foot pace and the entire sanctuary floor in a harmonious tint of marble with 
Churchly design. The altar was enriched with Christian symbols in Venetian 
gold and mosaic work. 

The Rev. Mr. Mosher resigned Nov. 15, 1897, and was succeeded by the 
Rev. George Forsey from Apr. 10, 1898, to Aug. 12, 1903. Oct. 15, 1903, the 
Rev. William Galpin became rector. In 1905 two hundred twenty-three com- 
municants were reported, with a Sunday School of fourteen teachers and 
ninety-nine pupils. Property valuation was $51,000: church, $40,000, parish 
house, $5000, rectory, $6000. 


The Rev. W. H. Van Antwerp took charge of Grace Church, Holland, 
Jan. 5, 1896, after it had been supplied by the Rev. Marcus H. Martin. He 
apparently assumed the charge with some misgivings for he said that the 
attempt to maintain a rector at that time was an experiment and that the mass 
of the population was foreign in race and language. The Bishop’s opinion was 
that to hold its own and grow stronger was a great deal for a parish situated 
as was Grace Church. Mr. Van Antwerp resigned Oct. 8, 1899. He was fol- 
lowed by the Rev. D. Charles Gairdner who took charge Dec. 10, 1899, but 
ill health caused his resignation Feb. 1, 1901. The Rev. William Johnson 
succeeded him Oct. 1, 1901, for a two and a half years’ term until Apr. 5, 1904. 
The Rev. D. S. Benedict served for eight months from June, 1904, to Feb. 18, 
1905. During the vacancies C. A. Stevenson, lay reader, read lay services until 
ill health caused his resignation in 1899. The Bishop said of him: “Mr. 
Stevenson has rendered most faithful and useful services to the Church in 
its frequent and long vacancies, even copying out the sermons read for abridge- 
ment and more appropriateness.” 

Despite these changes and serious loss by removals in 1897-98, the story 
of the years 1895-1905 for Grace Church was one of signal material progress. 
Debts were paid in 1895-96 and the next year a number of improvements 
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were made in the chancel. The large antique pulpit was removed. A lectern 
with season hangings was given by Trinity Church, Marshall. The altar was 
smoothed, stained and varnished and a retable added. A friend of the rector 
in New York gave a Communion service. A guild room was added to the 
rear of the church in 1902, a pipe organ installed and in 1905 a cement walk 
was laid in front of the building. An important project in the purchase of a 
lot and building of a rectory was accomplished in 1902 and rector and wife 
entered into it with a house warming by guilds and vestry. The Rev. W. H. 
DuMoulin, deacon, was placed in charge of the parish Sept. 1, 1905. Seventy 
communicants were reported in 1905 and valuation of property was $8000: 
church, $3500, rectory, $4000, guild hall, $500. 


All Saints’, Saugatuck, was a silent church until 1897 save for some sum- 
mer services in 1896 by the Rev. W. W. Taylor. June 19, 1897, the church 
was reopened for services, the Bishop officiating, assisted by the Rev. J. Rice 
Taylor, and in July the Rev. E. C. Belcher gave services, with one in August 
by the Rev. W. W. Taylor. Badly needed repairs were made on the building 
in 1901-02 with the renewed interest through summer tourists, an organ was 
purchased in 1897, and by 1904 All Saints’ took on a character as a summer 
church. The Rev. D. C. White gave services during the summer of 1903, the 
Cathedral choir of Chicago and the choir of the Church of the Transfiguration 
each took part in musical services. | 

The Rev. Joash Rice Taylor, founder and first rector of All Saints’, died 
June 18, 1900, at the age of eighty-two years. Since 1868 he had made his 
home in Saugatuck and had officiated occasionally. He was a man of parts, a 
writer and a poet, of artistic taste and skilled in drawing, painting and model- 
ing. The church at Allegan is said to follow exactly a model exhibited by him 
at the county fair in the early sixties. Dr. Wilkinson remembered him, “the 
gentle, carefully dressed J. Rice Taylor, the poet.” He had had the advantage 
of foreign travel. His Churchmanship was of the old Evangelical school, 
but his gentle and charitable spirit never made him a controversialist. He was 
born in Cambria, N. Y., Oct. 3, 1818, a graduate of Kenyon College, Bexley 
Hall and the General Theological Seminary. He was made deacon by Bishop 
McIlvaine of Ohio Aug. 24, 1845, and priest by the same Bishop in August, 
1846. A verse from one of his later poems has the note of age: 


“No rest?’ 
The living universal voice, 
To earth, or sun, or stars, no choice 
Of rest is given. 
No rest for man on earth, I cried; 
God’s word replied, 
‘Trust in a Savior crucified, 


There’s rest for man in Heaven.” 


In 1905 eleven communicants were reported at Saugatuck and the church was 


valued at $2500. 
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The Rev. J. N. Rippey, D.D., resigned St. Paul’s, Elk Rapids, June 15, 
1896, and during the long vacancy until the coming of the Rev. T. H. Cuth- 
bert Oct. 2, 1898, the people were kept together by an earnest lay reader, Hora- 
tio B. Lewis, son of the late Rev. A. C. Lewis, who read Sunday morning 
services. Material improvements were made by the addition of a guild hall 
and chapel in 1900, and the church was enriched in 1899 by a memorial 
window given by Mr. and Mrs. William Towne in memory of their daughter 
Caroline Lydia, and by an altar cross given by Mrs. A. C. Lewis and family 
in memory of Albert Allen Lewis, vases given by Mrs. R. G. Bruce and family 
in memory of Robert Giles Bruce and a missal stand given by Mrs. W. C. 
Lewis in memory of William Cooper Lewis were blessed by the Bishop on his 
visitation Easter, 1900. 1899 saw the introduction of a vested choir. The Rev. 
T. H. Cuthbert resigned August 28, 1901, and was followed by two clergymen 
with brief rectorships, the Rev. H. N. Harrison from Mar. 31, 1902, to May 
15, 1903, and the Rev. William V. Dawson whose stay was even briefer, Jan. 
28 to Aug. 10, 1904. Again lay reader Lewis officiated in the vacancy, the 
Archdeacon making occasional visits. Ninety-six communicants were reported 
in 1904 and in 1905 property valuation was $5538.71: church, $5000, guild 
hall, $500, endowment fund, $42.78, investments, $38.71. 


St. Paul’s Memorial Church, Grand Rapids, had prosperous years 1895- 
1905, a period of greater interest and hopefulness with material improvements 
and in 1904 the Bishop commented that it was growing steadily under wise 
activity. To care for parochial activities and the seventeen guilds the rector 
reported at work, a guild hall, long needed, was erected in 1895. Its valu- 
ation was reported at six hundred dollars and five hundred fifty dollars was 
reported as raised in the parish. The room was opened with suitable services 
on May 16, the Bishop officiating, with addresses by Dr. Fair and several 
members of the parish. In 1904 a fire destroyed the kitchen and contents 
which opened the way to the needed enlargement of the hall to about three 
times the size of the original room and, with the insurance money, it was free 
from debt. The new hall had four rooms, an auditorium with seating capacity 
of two hundred fifty, a large stage, kitchen and sacristy. It was opened Oct. 
12, 1905, with a musicale. 

The Rev. Edward M. Duff resigned July 15, 1896, and was succeeded by 
the Rev. Arthur H. Locke Nov. 15, 1896, who served until May 1, 1899. The 
long and active rectorship of the Rev. Charles Donohue began Oct. 1, 1899. 
Notable additions to the furnishings were installed. In 1900 Thomas Brinton 
made a black walnut font cover. In Whitsun week, 1902, the Bishop blessed a 
mahogany altar, seven feet in length with two retables, the gift of Miss M. E. 
Anderson in memory of her parents. A pipe organ was installed. Mrs. F. J. 
Hill of Brooklyn, N. Y., presented the parish with a white marble font, as 
a thank offering for her many blessings in life, received and blessed on Roga- 
tion Sunday, 1904. This lady had given the parish a silver chalice and paten. 
St. Christopher’s Guild gave a brass processional cross. In 1903 the rector 
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reported the cancellation of the mortgage, leaving the parish debt free. Parish 
finances were put on a sound basis by the adoption of the duplex envelope 
system. In 1904 two legacies were devoted to the start of an endowment fund, 
reported in 1904 at $72.50. 

Feb. 2, 1905, the parish observed the thirty-fifth anniversary of its con- 
secration. The sermon was preached by the Rev. J. N. McCormick, D.D., 
rector of St. Mark’s, and three former rectors of St. Paul’s present hide 
addresses, Rev. Messrs. Sidney Beckwith, E. J. Babcock and E. A. Wells. 


Letters were read from three others, Rev. Messrs. Peter Macfarlane, A. Wether- 


bee and E. M. Duff and the Bishop spoke on the work of three rectors who 


had passed away. 

This era in the life of St. Paul’s was noteworthy in reaching out and 
establishing missions. Father Donohue was a missionary-minded priest. In 
1904 St. Luke’s Mission (unorganized) was re-opened, with a Sunday School 
of eight teachers and sixty-two pupils, the Bishop’s Trust Fund helping with 
the rent. The work was strengthened and the Sunday School moved to a 
hall on Fulton street, but the effort in this section of the city was discontinued 
in 1909 and the money raised for building purposes was finally turned over 
to build a church for St. Philip’s mission. Oct. 29, 1905, St. Stephen’s 
Mission was organized by Archdeacon Dodshon, Father Donohue assisting. 
The mission was located in the east end of Grand Rapids. They could not 
find a building for service, so they borrowed a street car from the street 
railway company, who loaned them one of their new five thousand dollar cars. 
Some fifty people were present with a good choir. A petition was signed for 
mission organization and it was admitted as such in 1906. It was placed under 
charge of the Rev. W. M. Warlow of the Church of the Good Shepherd. 
Sixteen families were enrolled and the Sunday School had three teachers and 
twelve pupils and the mission pledged one hundred fifty dollars towards 
minister’s salary. 

St. Paul’s communicant list stood at two hundred fifty-six in 1905. The 
Sunday School numbered twenty-two teachers and one hundred thirty-two 
pupils. Property valuation was $4568.95: church, $3000, parish house, $800, 
Guild House Extension Fund, $606.45, Organ Fund, $90, Endowment Fund, 
$72.50. 


St. Andrew’s, Big Rapids, suffered with the city in the depression of 
1897, and for some years before, but was encouraged by a legacy of $1500 
from John Perry, warden, in 1896. The Rev. William E. Wright closed a 
six years’ rectorship May 29, 1899. In 1898 he was granted a leave of absence, 
having been commissioned Chaplain of the 34th Michigan Volunteers in the 
Spanish-American war. He was succeeded for a brief term by the Rev. R. 
Eugene Briggs from Apr. 22, 1900, to June 30, 1901, who was deposed Oct. 
18, 1901. The Rev. D. Charles White was ordained deacon in St. Andrew’s 
June 29, 1902. The Bishop preached the sermon and the candidate was pre- 
sented by the Rev. J. N. Rippey, D.D. Upon his ordination he was appointed 
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minister in charge and was priested in St. Andrew’s June 24, 1903, the Rev. 
J. N. McCormick, D.D., presenting the candidate and preaching the sermon. 
The Rev. Messrs. Beeson, Donohue and Dodshon united in the laying on of 
hands. With his coming there was new life in the parish, with improvements 
on the Church property. In 1900 the chancel platform was extended three feet 
and the space opposite the choir room converted into a baptistry and a 
cement sidewalk laid about the church and rectory. In 1905 a choir room 
was built on and a new ceiling put in the church. Easter, 1904, the choir 
was vested for the first time and a brass processional cross was given in mem- 
ory of Don Alfonso Hovey. The parish celebrated its thirty-fifth anniversary 
June 23, 1905. Rev. Dr. McCormick preached the anniversary sermon and the 
Bishop and the Rev. Sidney Beckwith, the first missionary, made addresses. 
St. Andrew’s contributed to the mission field in 1905 in the person of Miss 
Emma Johnson. She was a member of St. Barnabas’ Guild for Nurses and 
went to Alaska under Bishop Rowe. St. Andrew’s entertained the Semi- 
Annual Missionary Conference in April, 1903, and the rector presented a 
class of twenty-three for confirmation. He duplicated this class in 1905. 
That spring a row of hard maples planted on the south side of the church 
succeeded the first-growth timber originally on the church lot. Turning their 
attention next to the rectory, in 1904 a bathroom was added and interior and 
exterior of church and rectory renovated. In 1905 one hundred thirty-five 
communicants were reported, with a Sunday School of five teachers and fifty- 
five pupils. Property valuation was $4939.16: church, $3000, rectory, $1800, 
invested funds, $139.16. 


During the vacancy in Grace Church, Ludington, in 1894-95. services 
were given by the Rev. Carl G. Oppen and the Rev. Thomas Hines of Man- 
istee. After his ordination to the diaconate June 11, 1895, at St. Mark’s, 
Grand Rapids, the Rev. Henry D. Chambers was appointed in charge of Lud- 
ington June 16th. He entered upon his work with zeal if not with discretidn, 
revived the Sunday School, formed a choir and instituted young people’s 
meetings. He began the erection of a guild hall and labored on it with his 
own hands, but financial problems proved troublesome. The building of brick 
and veneer was thirty by fifty-five feet, with a hall and stage, kitchen and 
chapel room, and lay back of the chancel end of the church, connected by an 
addition which gave. a room eight by eighteen used as a combined entrance 
to the hall and a robing room. Its cost was estimated at $1350 and here the 
financial difficulties commenced. Five hundred dollars was raised by a mort- 
gage on the building which was yet unfinished. Beside the guild hall, the 
chancel of the church was enlarged to accommodate the vested choir, an altar 
was given by the Chancel Guild and a hymn board and credence. Mr. Cham- 
bers resigned Aug. 30, 1896, and Grace Church became a silent church falling 
into disrepair with neither interest on the debt paid nor the principal until 
Sept. 1, 1897, when the Rev. William Westover took charge. He served until 
August, 1901. He raised one hundred fifty dollars outside the parish on the 
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guild hall debt, leaving a balance of four hundred twenty-five dollars and it 
was estimated that three hundred dollars more would be required to finish 
bricking the exterior. Succeeded then a long vacancy, broken only by a visi- 
tation by the Bishop. The Rev. D. Charles White of Manistee sought to revive 
the work in 1902-03 and held a number of services. When the Bishop at- 
tempted a visitation in January, 1904, the condition of the church prevented 
holding services. 


The story of Grace Church, Grand Rapids, for the years 1895-1905 is 
one of steady growth. A substantial debt reported at $19,500 in 1895 was 
reduced to $8500 in 1905. Nor did this effort absorb all their financial ability. 
A new organ costing $2000 replaced in 1901 the old one in use since 1892 and 
in 1898 a pulpit was installed. Easter, 1899, brought many gifts, a memorial 
cross for the altar, wrought iron gates for the sanctuary, a Litany service 
book and a flagon chalice and credence paten. Lent that year was marked by 
a Quiet Day for the women, conducted by the Rev. Charles Scadding of the 
Church Parochial Missions Society, later the Bishop of Oregon. The “Three 
Hours” had been held for the first time in Grace Church on Good Friday, 
1895. Mr. Scadding returned in October, 1902, and gave an address to a 
meeting of the Sunday School teachers of the city in Grace Church. 

The Rev. J. B. Hubbs resigned July 1, 1897, and the Rev. R. H: Fortescue 
Gairdner was called Sept. 5th of that year. Under Mr. Gairdner the parish 
organizations increased to fourteen. Feb. 14, 1900, the parish observed its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. The Bishop celebrated Holy Communion in the 
morning and preached in the evening. A parish banquet was held the follow- 
ing Tuesday at which Bishop Gillespie made an address. 

In 1905 four hundred twenty-five communicants were reported, a gain 
of one hundred fifteen over 1895, and the Sunday School had increased from 
twelve teachers and one hundred seventy-six pupils in 1895 to thirty teachers 
and three hundred twenty-five pupils in 1905. The church valuation was 
$27,951; and the rectory $4500. 


Grace Church, Traverse City, experienced a period of depression in the 
latter part of Mr. Well’s rectorship, terminated Oct. 15, 1897, and financial 
stringency. The missionary received for his support only the offerings. With 
the coming of the Rev. Charles T. Stout Jan. 2, 1898, matters looked up. 
The old lot had been exchanged for a new one in a more eligible location and 
the church was moved and raised on its foundation to allow in the basement 
two rooms for Sunday School at a cost of eight hundred thirty dollars. The 
church was opened in its new location at the first service of the new rector, 
Jan. 2nd, with the Bishop present and preaching. 

The succeeding years brought many gifts and improvements for the 
church. “The Willing Workers” put in three windows in 1899 and Mrs. Saylor 
gave a memorial window, Mrs. K. C. Barnes provided an altar and reredos 
of quartered oak, Miss Alice Crawford gave a brass altar cross in memory of 
her parents. That same year Mrs. James Morgan of Chicago donated a 
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Vocalion organ and paid for adding a transept to the church for its reception, 
with a window therein. Her further gifts included a carved oak lectern, prayer 
desk and stall, and two oak chairs. 1902 saw the altar enriched with a brass 
missal stand given in memory of Anna Beaumont Snyder by her children, 
brass altar vases memorial to Margaret S. Lay by Mr. and Mrs. R. F. Clinch. 
Further donations the next year were a silver chalice by Mrs. R. W. Bridge 
and a silver paten by Miss Allison. Mr. Stout formed a men’s club in 1905 
with twenty-three members. In 1905 there were one hundred forty-one com- 
municants, as against thirty-eight in 1895, with a Sunday School of six 
teachers and forty-eight pupils. The church was valued at $3000. 


The record of Trinity Church, Grand Rapids, in the years 1895-1905 is 
that of “a little band striving to maintain the services with a zeal that must 
succeed,” which was Bishop Gillespie’s appreciative comment. In 1897 they 
suffered financially with the rest of the country from the depression of that 
year. The Rev. H. H. Johnston resigned Mar. 6, 1898. Sept. 17, 1898, the 
Rev. C. R. Stearns, deacon, was appointed in charge. On Oct. 2, 1898, he 
was advanced to the priesthood in Trinity Church. He was presented by the 
Rev. J. W. Bancroft who united with the Rev. Sidney Beckwith in the laying 
on of hands. Mr. Stearns established a record for a brief rectorship, resigning 
Oct. 30 that same year. The Rev. Sidney Beckwith succeeded him Nov. 13, 
1898. In 1899 the parish was depressed owing to the withdrawal of the older 
members, with a debt of $1600 on the property. 

For some unexplained reason the parish thought best to return to its 
old patronal dedication and at the convention of 1900 the Rev. Sidney Beck- 
with presented to the convention the subject of the change of name. No 
objection seems to have been raised and the parish with an old name that was 
a new name was so designated thereafter. Mr. Beckwith served until July 15, 
1902, when the Rev. J. H. Dodshon, curate at St. Mark’s, became priest in 
charge, the Rev. Charles S. Burch helping during the vacancy. Mr. Dodshon 
evidently became rector later for he resigned as “rector,” Feb. 1, 1905, to 
take the post of Archdeacon of the diocese. The parish developed strength 
under his energetic leadership looking toward a real and permanent parish 
life. During his rectorship he was made chaplain for the principal hotels of 
Grand Rapids, the position being suggested by numerous calls to attend sick 
persons and those in trouble while at the hotels. The management of the . 
Pantlind, Morton, Cody, Livingston, Bridge Street and other hotels arranged 
to call him when necessary, thus giving him official place. The Rev. F. S. Gray 
became rector Mar. 1, 1905. The church grounds were beautified and a brass 
altar rail and carpet improved the sanctuary. That year eighty-two commu- 
nicants were reported, a shrinkage from the figure of two hundred forty-five 
in 1896. The Sunday School numbered ten teachers and sixty-nine pupils in 
1905 and the church was valued at $10,000. 

A heavy debt and unpaid interest worked hardship on Holy Trinity 
Church, Manistee, in the years 1895-1905, and the tale of these years was 
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the battle in reducing it. It stood at $4000 in 1895, but by 1905 it had been 
cut down to $2000. The Rev. Thomas Hines resigned Nov. 1, 1897, and was 
succeeded by a rectorship of a year and a half of the Rev. John Sword from 
May 24, 1898, to Dec. 31, 1899. It remained for the Rev. E. W. Jewell, who 
took charge June 17, 1900, to make the substantial reduction in the debt as 
noted. In 1901 the debt of $1350 on the rectory was wiped out, due in large 
share to the consecrated labors of the Woman’s Auxiliary. One of the former 
rectors sent a cash donation and Father Sword, the previous incumbent, gave 
a pair of brass candlesticks for the morning chapel. Debt paying was not the 
rector’s only activity in the revival of the parish. A branch of the Girls’ 
Friendly was organized and an Altar Guild. A mission by Father John Paul 
Francis in 1901 left definite impress on the parish. In 1902 a super 
altar, memorial to Robert Seymour, was installed, it being a replica of that 
in the Church of the Ascension, Chicago. In 1904 a stone foundation was 
placed under the rectory. Mr. Jewell resigned Nov. 1, 1904. Immediately suc- 
ceeding him was the Rev. John G. Ewens. One hundred forty communicants 
were reported in 1905 as against one hundred sixty in 1895. The loss was 
explained in the dropping of fifty-nine names of removals.. The Sunday School 
numbered seven teachers and seventy-one pupils in 1905. Property valuation 
was $11,400: church, $10,000, rectory, $1400. 


Of the points in which service originated in the pioneer period, 1832-42, 
aside from parishes already treated, the years 1895-1905 saw a revival of 
attention to the ancient stations of Constantine and Portland, the continuance 
of services at Cassopolis, Lyons, Quincy and Schoolcraft and the rise and 
progress of St. Joseph. The gain of 1895-1905 was the development of strength 
at St. Joseph to an organized mission which advanced to a parish. The loss 
was the dissolution of the mission at Cassopolis. 


These stations of the pioneer period received no attention in 1895-1905: 
Ada, Berrien, Centerville, Clarendon, Courtland, Eaton Rapids, Eckford, Ed- 
wardsburg, Grandville, Gull Lake, Lowell, Marengo, Mottville, Paris and White 
Pigeon. The Rev. J. C. De Coux held three services at Bertrand in 1901-02. 
St. James’ Mission, Cassopolis, had a brief career of activity from 1895 to 


1902. The Rev. R. H. F. Gairdner of Niles took charge of the mission and 


gave services in 1895-96 and one service in 1896-97. General Missionary Ban- 
croft took charge in 1897. An unused chapel was rented and furnished, a 
choir organized and one hundred fifty dollars subscribed for services twice a 
month. The Woman’s Guild had one hundred dollars in hand for the purchase 
of a lot. Dec. 7, 1896, Cassopolis was joined with Dowagiac and the Rey. 
H. P. Vicborn appointed missionary. There were then fifteen communicants. 
He resigned in September, 1901. So little impression was made by the Church’s 
efforts that there was no encouragement for continuance of services and the 
mission was dissolved in 1902. 
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Constantine, an ancient and early parish of the then Diocese of Michi- 
gan, long since defunct, had one service by General Missionary Bancroft in 
1896-97 and the Rev. A. Wetherbee of Three Rivers held two services in 1897- 
98. The Rev. Walter Scott of Bristol, Ind., had three communicants of his 
parish living in Constantine in 1898 and he held three services in private 
homes for them, baptizing a child. He reported some twelve communicants 
in the place. He planned to continue his visits and occasional services. 

With the coming to Ionia of the Rev. W. H. Thomas, D.D., services were 
instituted at Lyons, long dormant and neglected. He instituted regular Sunday 
afternoon services with a good response. The Bishop made a visitation in 
April, 1897, officiating in the Presbyterian church and confirmed eight. Interest 
and strength developed issued in organization of Grace Mission, admitted to 
convention in June, 1898. In 1897 the Methodist church at Muir, which had 
remained unused for several years, was purchased and moved to a lot in Lyons. 
Lyons had in 1898 $317.61 held as a trust fund by the diocese and received 
this amount in 1898 and 1899. But the ill luck that seemed to dog Lyons was 
evident again. After remodeling the church and preparing it for the first 
service on Christmas, fire destroyed the interior. The Ladies’ Guild, which had 
been active in raising funds for the church, renewed its efforts and raised 
$2200 by subscriptions to repair the damage. A chancel window was installed. 
On Oct. 15, 1899, the Bishop officiated in the opening of the church on which 
a debt of $500 remained. A class of eleven was confirmed on the Bishop’s 
visitation Apr. 6, 1901. Dr. Thomas at first donated his services but later 
the mission was able to pay on clerical support. Services were suspended when 
Dr. Thomas left Ionia in 1902 and were resumed in March, 1905, by the 
Rev. C. E. Jameson, rector of St. John’s, lonia. Twenty-one communicants were 
reported in 1905. The church was valued at $2000. 

Services were resumed at Portland in 1895, after twenty years’ silence, 
by General Missionary Bancroft. The Bishop made a visitation Jan. 19, 1896, 
and confirmed two persons and in the evening baptized three. The services 
were held in the Ladies’ Library Room and in the chamber of the Knights 
of Pythias. Eleven received Holy Communion and there was a desire for 
services on the part of the Church folk. The Rev. Cyrus Mendenhall, chaplain 
of the House of Correction at Ionia, held Wednesday evening Lenten services 
in 1896 in the rented Knights of Pythias hall with a large attendance. General 
Missionary Bancroft continued services in 1897, Portland then having the 
status of an unorganized mission with thirteen communicants, but after this 
year services were abandoned. 

- The Rev. Herbert Sowerby of Coldwater was in charge of St. Johns 
Church, Quincy, in 1895-96, when General Missionary Bancroft took it 
over. Sixteen communicants, all female, were reported. The next year they 
were reported as declining to receive or to pay for services as they were 
paying for an organ purchased from St. Mark’s, Coldwater. This state of 
affairs continued for years, the Bishop offering a visitation only to be re- 
pulsed and he spoke of Quincy as “wickedly vacant for years.” In 1903 
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in the Church Helper he reported his unsuccessful attempt to visit them under 
the caption “Bluffed Off.” 

Contrasting the indifference of Quincy was the encouraging revival of 
work at St. Joseph and its rapid progress from an organized mission to the 
assumption of self support as a parish and building a house of worship. It is 
stated that resumption of services at St. Joseph was due to Mrs. Kate M. B. 
Wilson and the Rev. M. S. Woodruff of Benton Harbor, who officiated Sunday 
afternoons in the old Swedish church in the latter part of that year. The 
Bishop visited them Dec. 29, 1895, with an enthusiastic service and the interest 
issued in the organization of St. Paul’s Mission Jan. 8, 1896. St. Catherine’s 
Guild was organized. A lot was purchased Nov. 22, 1897, for $800, paid in 
cash. By 1900 a church was built on Main street and Niles avenue and the 
first service held in it on the first Sunday in July, 1900. Altar, altar rail, 
reredos, baptismal font, Bishop’s chair and outer vestibule doors were indi- 
vidual gifts. Organ and carpets were gifts by St. Catherine’s Guild. The church 
with its furnishings was valued at $3800. A Sunday School was organized 
Jan. 27, 1901. Going along with the building operations was development of 
strength to organization as a parish, St. Paul’s Memorial Church, 1900. The 
rector’s salary was fixed at six hundred dollars per annum. On Sunday Nov. 
17, 1901, there was placed on the altar a sum of money to cancel the entire 
indebtedness on the construction of the church. This was $1800, $1000 of 
which in the form of a mortgage, was donated by Mrs. R. Gates Rice. It was 
consecrated Sept. 14, 1902, by the Bishop, assisted by the Rev. M. S. Wood- 
ruff, Rev. Frederick Welham and the Rev. B. F. Matrau, D.D. The Rev. M. S. 
Woodruff served St. Paul’s as an organized mission until June 15, 1899. He 
was succeeded by the Rev. Frederick Welham June 25, 1899, and upon the 
mission becoming a parish Mr. Welham was elected rector June 27, 1900. 
He resigned June 30, 1901. The Rev. B. F. Matrau, D.D., supplied the parish 
from Aug. 1, to Dec. 31, 1901. Mr. Woodruff, the former priest in charge, 
again took charge until June 1, 1902, when Dr. Martrau again supplied the 
parish until Nov. Ist. The Rev. Henry M. Jones became rector Mar. 6, 1903. 
By 1904 a fund for a parish house had grown to two hundred dollars. Mr. 
Jones resigned Oct. 9, 1904, and the Rev. J. N. Rippey, D.D., was in charge 
from January to June, 1905. In 1905 seventy-five communicants were reported 
and the Sunday School numbered six teachers and thirty-five pupils. The 
church was valued at $3500 and the furniture $1500, 

General Missionary Bancroft was in charge of St. Stephen’s, Schoolcraft, in 
1894-96. The Rev. A. Wetherbee was placed in charge of the mission Sept. 1, 
1896, in conjunction with Three Rivers and held regular weeknight services. 
In 1897 the mission was given a marble baptismal font from St. Luke’s, Kala- 
mazoo, said to be a hundred years old. Mrs. Eliza Dyckman gave five hundred 
dollars to be used as a nucleus of an endowment fund. Mr. Wetherbee served 
the mission until Feb. 25, 1902, when C. E. Jameson took charge as lay reader 
for occasional services. Fifteen communicants were reported in 1905. The 


church was valued at $2,000. 


~ 
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The record in the years 1895-05 of the stations where services originated in 
the period 1843-60 is somewhat barren. Only one, Dowagiac, became an 
organized mission, but was suspended as such in 1904. Buchanan, Bellevue, 
Breedsville, Caledonia, Climax, Canonsburg, Cascade, Pecktown, Prairieville 
and Walker had no attention. 


The depression of 1897 caused another suspension of services at Grace 
Church, Charlotte. The lay reader, J. W. Watson, read lay services and General 
Missionary Bancroft took charge, the mission agreeing to pay one hundred 
twenty-five dollars per annum for his services and devoting its other finan- 
cial energies in paying for its valuable organ in monthly instalments. This 
arrangement continued for a year. In 1899 the Rev. Lewis Brown of Battle 
Creek gave twelve services and prepared a class of eight for confirmation. 
Oct. 6, 1899, the Rev. Henry N. Harrison, deacon, was appointed in charge 
and on Dec. 21st he was ordained to the priesthood in Grace Church. Music 
was provided by a boy choir with the Rev. Charles Hodge of Grand Rapids 
at the organ. The candidate was presented and the sermon preached by the 
Rev. Lewis Brown and Rev. Messrs. Van Antwerp of Grand Haven, Lewis 
Brown of Battle Creek and James A. Brown of Hastings united in the laying 
on of hands. But affairs in the mission did not prosper due to its unwillingness 
to provide for the support of the services and neglect of them when held, and 
Mr. Harrison resigned March 31, 1902. Aside from the Bishop’s visitations 
there were no services held. In 1904 John F. Markham bequeathed the parish 
the sum of $1770.45, held by the Bishop as trustee, and decision was made to 
invest it and use the income for parish support. Fifty-three communicants were 


reported in 1905 and the church was valued at $3500. 


The Rev. Robert R. Claiborne of Kalamazoo gave one service at Dowagiac 
in 1896 and the next year the Rev. R. H. F. Gairdner of Niles took the place 
under his charge. Dowagiac was a town where the Bishop had long desired 
to establish the Church and Mr. Gairdner developed interest which resulted in 
the formation of St. Alban’s Mission May 18, 1897, and the Rev. H. P. Vicborn 
was appointed resident missionary in conjunction with Cassopolis Feb. 12, 
1899, the mission contributing three hundred dollars annually on his salary. 
Apparently the Universalist church was rented for services. A Sunday School 
of fifty pupils was organized and twenty-three communicants reported. Twenty- 
five young ladies were organized into the Girls’ Guild and gave a credence and 
hangings for the sanctuary and the mission received the Communion set of 
St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo. The mission received recognition and encouragement 
in the meeting of the Semi-Annual Missionary Conference in November, 1900. 
However, little impression was made by this venture of the Church and there 
was no encouragement for the continuance of services. Mr. Vicborn resigned 
in September, 1901. The Rev. C. J. De Coux of Niles gave services after Mr. 
Vicborn’s resignation. The mission was dissolved in 1903. 


The ancient parish of Plainfield with its long vacant church had a visit 


from General Missionary Law and the Rev. Mr. Hubbs in October, 1896. They 
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made calls and the General Missionary made the offer to hold a Sunday after- 
noon service in November, but there is no record that he did so. General 
Missionary Bancroft held one week-day service there in 1899, though General 
Missionary Law is reported that year as in charge. He found six families and 
five communicants and gave the valuation of the church and grounds at $1,500. 
The people of Austerlitz (Plainfield) had made request of the Bishop in 1897 
for the use of the church for union services, proposing to repair it and by 1899 
by a united effort on the part of the community the building had been put in 
good repair and was used as a union church, the title being in the Bishop of 
Michigan by a reversionary clause in the deed of Henry Hall. It was leased to 
five local trustees, two of whom were Baptists and the other three persons living 
in the vicinity. In consideration of the repairs and improvements to the prop- 
erty the lease was made to run seventy-five years. In 1906 Baptist and Dutch 
Reformed congregations used the building. 

The building of St. Mark’s, Paw Paw, fell into disrepair in the years 
1895-96 and was under charge of General Missionary Bancroft. Oct. 1, 1899, 
The Rev. W. P. Law, having resigned as General Missionary, assumed charge of 
South Haven and Paw Paw, which again opened its doors. Under the energetic 
administration Church life in the latter place was revived. In 1905 thirty-nine 
communicants were reported and the church was valued at $1,600. 

St. James’ Church, Sturgis, made noteworthy progress in the years 1895-05. 
General Missionary Bancroft was in charge until September, 1895, when the 
Rev. Carl Reed Taylor, deacon, was appointed missionary in connection with 
Mendon. He served until Nov. 30, 1897. One of his activities was the organ- 
ization of a branch of the Young People’s Society of Spiritual Growth with 
fifteen charter members. Jan. 27, 1898, Norman H. Harrison, lay reader and 
Candidate for Holy Orders, was appointed in charge of Sturgis and Mendon. 
He was ordered deacon at Sturgis Dec. 11, 1898, being presented by the Rev. 
J. W. Bancroft. He served until Sept. 24, 1899. In 1900 the Rev. J. H. McKen- 
zie, Principal of Howe School at Lima, Ind., took charge of Sturgis. He out- 
lined a five year plan of definite work to be accomplished and secured the 
co-operation of the people. From then on a period of activity in the mission 
and beneficence on the part of Dr. McKenzie gave Sturgis a substantial start 
to its present place of prosperity. He was greatly beloved not only for his 
works but for his spiritual character and teaching and his memory is revered. 
The parish historian has this tribute for Dr, McKenzie: “the members of St. 
John’s parish can find no expression in words for the gratitude felt in their 
hearts for the great work Dr. McKenzie accomplished in Sturgis.” With his 
inspiration and unselfishness material progress was inevitable. A large lot was 
purchased in 1901 and on May 15, 1903, the Bishop laid the cornerstone of 
St. John’s Church, Dr. McKenzie and the Rev. J. H. Parsons assisting. Like 
Charlotte and Trinity, Grand Rapids, Sturgis had reverted to its old patronal 
dedication, St. John’s. The church was a good model, open roof, low walls of 
brick and cement, with a deep chancel and a vestry room. The architect was 
Sutcliffe of Chicago. Its cost with the lot was $3500, with an indebtedness of 
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$1500. On Sept. 20th of that same year, the Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity, 
the Bishop celebrated Holy Communion and preached at the opening of the 
completed church. Dr. McKenzie and the Rev. Prof. Todd of Howe School 
assisted, with Rev. Messrs. J. E. Walton and J. H. Parsons. A number of visitors 
from Lima attended. By May, chiefly through the liberality of Dr. McKenzie, 
five hundred dollars was paid on the debt. Additional land was purchased in 
1904-05. In 1905 eighty-six communicants were reported, with a Sunday School 
of five teachers and forty pupils. 

The gains and losses of the stations where services originated in the period 
1861-74 during the years 1895-05 were: Benton Harbor and Mt. Pleasant 
became parishes and Coopersville and Whitehall were dissolved. Bloomingdale, 
Burlington, Cedar Springs, Duck Lake, Galesburg, Hersey, Hope, Johnstown, 
Keeler, Lawton, Lawrence, Millet, Nashville, Pipestone, Plainwell, Southport 
and Texas had no attention. 

The nation-wide financial depression during the middle and latter nineties 
had its effect on St. John’s, Mt. Pleasant and the Rev. William Westover re- 
signed in September, 1897. He introduced a boy choir which assisted in the 
services for the first time in March, 1895. After a year’s vacancy the Rev. 
J. N. Rippey, D. D., who had been giving occasional services in 1897, took 
charge Sept. 1, 1898, taking up his residence at Mt. Pleasant in March, 1899. 
His salary was six hundred dollars per annum. Recovering from the depression 
and the vacancy the mission moved on and with the entire time of a resident 
priest developed strength that issued in organization as a parish and admission 
into union with convention June 24, 1900. But lack of interest found evidence 
in salary deficit and Dr. Rippey resigned after a three years’ term Sept. 1, 1901. 
Another and longer vacancy of over two years ensued when the Rev. W. W. 
Taylor took charge Oct. 15, 1903. In 1905 seventy-three communicants were 
reported, with a Sunday School of six teachers and thirty-eight pupils. Prop- 
erty valuation was $4300: church, $2500, rectory, $1800. 

“Is there not a teaching in the study of this little village church? Is not 
this an example of what can be done?” So ends an appreciative sketch of St. 
James’ Mission, Pentwater, from the pen of Dr. George H. Cleveland of Chicago 
in 1896 and the article sets an ideal of the form historical narrative might 
perhaps well take. He traces the history of the little church in outline, its 
establishment by a devoted missionary of much energy, patience, good cheer 
- and unselfishness; the beginnings in a rented hall; later, by great exertions, 
the purchase of a lot and erection of a little wooden chapel “on time,” with 
mortgage and interest. The unfavorable conditions, infrequent services, debt, 
the problem of furnishing the chapel, difficulties with music, the maintenance 
of the Sunday School, meeting the missionary pledge, were questions constantly 
faced by the faithful few. Came then the idea of lay services, with a decided 
response. From the seemingly barren conditions Churchly order emerged, 
interest deepened and the feeble knees of lukewarm Churchmen strengthened. 
The united effort of earnest workers issued in the payment of debt and con- 
secration of the little chapel and its proper furnishing, the Sunday School was 
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made strong, missionary pledge met, confirmations and baptisms resulted, and 
obviously ever a potent factor, the women’s society was at work. The mission 
was fortunate in that on the removal of some of its workers new arrivals, im- 
pressed no doubt by the spirit of live interest, took hold. Looking back, the 
writer concluded that it was the traits of deep fortitude, patience and hope, 
with a singleness of purpose that made the life of the mission. The Bishop 
confirmed this reputation of St. James’, “it is a live mission.” Material progress 
went on in the years 1895-05. In 1895 they purchased a house and lot next 
to the church. The rent of the house more than paid the interest on three 
hundred dollars borrowed from the diocesan Rectory Fund. The church interior 
was improved. The rectory debt was paid in 1898. In 1903 cement sidewalks 
were laid and the rectory painted. Not only did the women work for material 
improvements but they sustained the Sunday School and during Lent had 
services conducted by themselves. Up to 1900 General Missionary Law had 
charge but devotion deserved a resident minister and March 4, 1900, the 
Rey. Joseph S. Colton became resident missionary. But his ministry was clouded 
by misfortune and trial. Fire and bank failure in the town impoverished and 
scattered the little band of workers. He became sick and his wife died, and 
he passed away April 2, 1902. He was born in West Vincent, Pa., in 1843, 
studied at Princeton and the Philadelphia Divinity School and was ordained 
deacon by Bishop Odenheimer in 1867 and priested by Bishop Stevens in 1868. 
The Bishop spoke of him as a man of calmness and patience, with the beauty of 
a Christian faith. In 1905 forty-four communicants were reported, with a 
Sunday School of four teachers and twenty-five pupils. 


South Haven awoke from a fifteen years’ slumber when in June, 1898, the 
Rev. W. P. Law, General Missionary for the Kalamazoo Convocation, began 
services. On June 19th he celebrated Holy Communion at the home of H. D. 
Hatch, and said it was the first celebration in fourteen years. During this time 
many new members had moved in and nearly all the old members had moved 
out, but he found some twenty communicants. From this new beginning 
matters moved on in a very substantial manner. Mr. Law held regular 
services and on Nov. 20th, conducting services in Hurlburt’s hall, he recalled 
that as a lay reader he had read services in the same hall in 1879. Interest 
and strength developed and a mission organization was effected Sept. 1, 1898, 
under the title “Church of the Epiphany.” In February, 1899, the warden, 
Dr. Haupt, gave a black oak lectern and an organ was donated. A Sunday 
School was organized in 1899 and a petition signed for the appointment of 
F. G. H. Leland as lay reader, and Dr. Haupt conducted a Bible class. In 
1900 Dr. Haupt was lay reader. In the meantime they had moved to Literary 
Hall where the lay services were reported as well attended. As General 
Missionary, Mr. Law secured pledges in the amount of three hundred dollars 
for a resident missionary and on Oct. 1, 1899, he resigned as General Mission- 
ary and became resident missionary at South Haven in conjunction with 
Paw Paw. The Guild accumulated thirty dollars as a nucleus for a building 
fund in 1900. Miss Milnes, the diocesan woman missionary, visited the 
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mission that year and held a Quiet Day for the women and addressed a 
gathering of one hundred fifty with her “Candle Talk.” 


Church building now occupied their attention. A lot was purchased 
for one thousand dollars on the corner of Kalamazoo and Erie streets. On 
St. Luke’s Day, Oct. 18, 1902, an informal service of breaking ground for 
construction of the church was held by the rector with a few officers and 
members of the mission residing in the neighborhood for a congregation. 
After a short service the rector lifted a spade full of earth “In the Name of 
the Father, and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost,” and R. J. Madill, an 
officer of the mission and Miss Lilla Palmer, representing the congregation, 
did likewise. Miss Palmer was selected because she was a member of the 
choir of “Trinity Mission” when Dr. Schetky was missionary and Mr. Law 
lay reader. The next function, more formal and elaborate, was the laying 
of the cornerstone by Bishop Gillespie on Saturday, Apr. 5, 1903. Preceded 
by the officers of the mission, H. D. Hatch, warden, R. J. Madill, treasurer, 
O. G. Bacon, secretary, Dr. Haupt, Jr., trustee, and architect N. S. Jillson, 
the Bishop and rector and the Rev. R. H. Peters of Kalamazoo entered the 
church enclosure to the accompaniment of a march played by two cornetists. 
The Bishop made an address and the sermon was preached by the Rev. R. H. 
Peters and Mr. Law gave a history of the mission. Mr. Law made full use 
of ecclesiastical opportunities and on Sunday Nov. 15, 1903, the formal opening 
of the completed church took place. The Bishop, then at the ripe age of 
eighty-four, celebrated Holy Communion assisted by the rector and made a 
forcible address. The rest of the day’s program was an address to the children 
in the afternoon by Miss Milnes and in the evening confirmation. It was 
noted that on the next Sunday morning the first child baptised in the new 
church was the infant son of R. J. Madill. A parochial mission was preached 
the next week by the Rev. E. V. Shaylor of Grace Church, Oak Park, Ill, 
later the Bishop of Nebraska. At the close of the mission copies of “The 
Church and Her Ways” were distributed. The energetic rector baptized 
twenty persons, nine of them adults, in the month following. The choir and 
Sunday School doubled in size and St. Agnes’ Guild was active. With the 
help of summer visitors a new organ was purchased in 1905. That year 
seventy-eight communicants were reported. The Sunday School numbered 
nine teachers and seventy pupils. The church was valued at $7,000. 

A period of prosperity, a resident minister, renovation of the church 
and the erection of a guild hall marked the years 1895-05 for St. Paul’s 
Greenville. Dr. Thomas of St. John’s, Ionia, had charge until 1896 and a 
share of the vigor and energy with which he worked at Ionia was expended 
at Greenville. The mission took on a new lease of life and part of the fruit 
of Dr. Thomas’ labors was a class of fourteen presented for confirmation 
in 1895. The class presented Dr. Thomas with a silk stole as a mark of 
its appreciation. The Rev. J. N. Rippey, D.D., took charge in 1896 with 
Mt. Pleasant until 1898 and the Rev. Thomas Beeson became missionary 
Feb. 1, 1899, and for the first time for years the mission enjoyed the exclusive 
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services of a resident minister. The work of “transforming an old meeting 
house into a nice church,” as Bishop Gillespie described it, was begun by 
Mr. Beeson. Three hundred dollars was raised and ten stained glass windows, 
two chancel chairs, altar rail, choir stalls, lectern, pulpit, gas fixtures and an 
arch over the chancel installed in 1899, the Bishop holding a service of con- 
secration for the new furniture on his visitation Mar. 4, 1900. The Board 
of Missions gave fifty dollars to purchase the choir stalls. R. H. Bedford 
gave a silver Communion set and a brass altar cross in memory of Percival 
B. Lewis was donated. The chancel windows were memorials. Mr. Chandler’s 
class of boys donated one in memory of the departed children of the parish 
and the other, given by Mrs. T. S. Gibbs in memory of Minnie, Anna and 
Ella Gibbs, was somewhat unique. In the upper portion of the window* 
photographs of the three children were set in frames in the glass. Unfortunate- 
ly these have disappeared. Three other windows were in memory of Minnie 
Avery, Charles Austin Church and George N. Creedy. Re-opening services 
for the beautified church were held Sept. 16, 1900, the Rev. R. H. F. Gairdner 
of Grace Church, Grand Rapids, being the preacher. Greenville entertained 
the Semi-Annual Missionary Conference in 1901. Mr. Beeson closed three 
years of successful rectorship Feb. 1, 1902, and was followed by the Rev. 
Frederick C. O'Meara Mar. 22, 1903. He stayed a year and a half, resigning 
Oct. 16, 1904. The Rev. W. M. Warlow took charge Nov. 29, 1904. During the 


vacancies George Herbert Chandler, lay reader, read services. 
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expired June 10, 1933, the propertyfixed by the term of the trust having 
reverted to the diocese. In 1905 fifty communicants were reported and the 
Sunday School numbered five teachers and thirty pupils. The church was 
valued at $4,000 and the guild hall $2,000. 

The Rev. M. S. Woodruff closed his rectorship at Holy Trinity, Benton 
Harbor, June 15, 1899, and was succeeded for one year’s term by the Rev. 
Frederick Welham from June 25, 1899, to June 25, 1900. During his time 
extensive improvements were made. The Church was re-lighted, the chancel 
raised, the altar enlarged, a new altar rail installed and a Gothic arch erected 
over the chancel. Gifts were made of a pulpit in memory of the Rev. G. C. V. 
Eastman, a lectern in memory of John B. Chase, credence, an altar missal, 
and a sanctuary chair in memory of the Davies family. A new organ was 
purchased valued at four hundred fifty dollars. In 1896 the mission lost 
thirteen communicants to the mission at St. Joseph. The Rev. W. J. Petrie 
took charge Jan. 1, 1901, for a three years’ term ending May 12, 1904. 
During his time the mission developed strength and became an organized 
parish in 1902. After Mr. Petrie’s resignation the parish took opportunity 
during the vacancy to renovate the church at a cost of four hundred fifty 
dollars and a new carpet and furnace were installed. The Rev. M. S. Woodruff 
supplied the parish in 1904-05. Forty-five communicants were reported in 
1905 and the Sunday School numbered five teachers and thirty pupils. The 
Church was valued at $4,000 and the parish had invested funds in the amount 
of $119.24. 

The Rev. C. R. Taylor of Sturgis held three services in the defunct 
parish at Burr Oak in 1895-96. The chapel of the Epiphany, Coopersville, 
valued at $300, was sold in 1900 for $125, and the mission dissolved. Death 
and removal had taken the members. General Missionary Bancroft held a 
service at Decatur in 1896-97. The Rev. W. P. Law of South Haven held a 
service at Hartford in 1903-04 and one the next year. Montague had services 
in the summer of 1894 by the Rev. W. P. Law, General Missionary of the 
Grand Rapids Convocation, and seven services in 1895-96. 

The checkered career of St. Paul’s, Mendon, had a return to normalcy . 
in 1895 when opportunity came to buy back the church at a private sale. 
The diocesan Church Building and Rectory Fund loaned them $275 and the 
Rev. J. W. Bancroft loaned them $180, and title passed to the Association of 
the Diocese. Taking heart by being back in their old church home the people 
set to work to improve the property, the first step being to move the organ 
which under denominational control had usurped the place of the altar. 
A new roof was put on and one of the ladies renovated the robing room. 
Other improvements to its former barrenness included elevation and extension 
of chancel platform and a new altar. The General Missionary had oversight in 
1895 until the Rev. C. R. Taylor of Sturgis took charge. To encourage the 
mission the Semi-Annual Missionary Conference was held in Mendon in 1897. 
Mr. Taylor resigned Sturgis and Mendon Nov. 30, 1897. Again discourage- 
ment and depression faced the parish and in the latter part of 1898 the vestry 
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voted to suspend services over the Bishop’s remonstrance. The place stayed 
vacant until 1902 when. the Rev. J. E. Walton of Sturgis was appointed 
priest in charge and gave monthly services. During the year 1904-05 he held 
two services and the Archdeacon two and the Bishop made a visitation. 
Twenty-one communicants were reported in 1905 and the church was valued 
at $2,500. | 


The Rev. W. W. Taylor of Hastings held one service at Nashville in 
1895-96. 


St. James’, Rockford, was consecrated by the Bishop Dec. 2, 1895. The 
Rev. W. P. Law read the Instrument of Donation and the Rev. M. H. Martin 
preached the sermon. The debt to the American Church Building Fund, with 
interest, had been paid, partly by effort in the mission and partly by the 
diocesan offerings to that Fund designated for that purpose. Regular services 
were arranged for by the appointment of the Rev. W. H. Martin of Grand 
Rapids as missionary in 1895, who gave them two Sunday services each 
month. Following his resignation General Missionary Law took charge. 
In 1901-05 the Rev. Charles Donohue of St. Paul’s, Grand Rapids, served 
the mission, the Rev. F. T. Russell, D.D., giving monthly services in 1899- 
1900. The mission had little strength. In 1905 twenty-two communicants 
were reported and the church was valued at $1,200. 


Whitehall, in its diminished state due to removals and the decline of the 
town, came under charge of General Missionary Law. In 1900 there were 
but four families left in the mission. The church building had fallen into dis- 
repair and the few Church people could do nothing. In 1904 the property 
was sold for $550, the mission having been dissolved in 1903. 


Of the host of points contacted in the period 1875-82 forty-two received 
no attention during the years 1895-05: Evart, Farwell, Howard City, Amsden, 
Athens, Augusta, Berlin, Byers, Carlisle, Casnovia, Chase, Clam Lake, Clarence, 
Crystal Lake, Douglas, East Bay, Filer, Forman, Flower Creek, Fremont, 
Free Soil, Furnace Village, Hagar, Hubbardston, Hungerford, Lake, Lakeside, 
Langston, Leonidas, Mattewan, New Buffalo, Norris, North Muskegon, Pine 
Grove, Richmond, Sand Lake, Sheridan, South Albion, South Frankfort, 
Stanton, Trufant, Wayland. But as noted, many of these places originally 
had only one or two services during the period of 1875-82. There was a sub- 
stantial gain, however, in this list during 1895-05. Petoskey became a parish 
in 1900 and Cadillac an organized mission in 1905. In 1895 there were few 
people left at St. Matthew’s, Baldwin, and it was one of the “silent churches” 
of the diocese. General Missionary Law had charge -and did something to 
revive the work and the Rev. H. D. Chambers of Ludington gave four services. 
In 1896 repairs were made on the property and it was rented. In 1899-1900 
the Rev. William Westover of Ludington was in charge. The rectory was sold 
in 1901 and the church was rented for school purposes. No services were held 
until 1904 when Archdeacon Dodshon revived the work. The chapel, valued 
at five hundred dollars, was repaired after a dilapidated condition as a school- 
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house and services instituted with a good response, but after the Archdeacon’s 
resignation nothing was done. 

Due to the energy of the faithful and a gift of five hundred dollars from 
St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids, debts at St. Mark’s, Newaygo, were paid and on Nov. 
20, 1895, the church was consecrated by the Bishop in connection with a 
meeting of the Semi-Annual Missionary Conference. The Instrument of Do- 
nation was read by the warden, E. S. Bennett, and the Sentence of Consecra- 
tion by General Missionary Law and Dr. Fair of St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids, 
preached the sermon. Other clergy assisting were the Rev. Messrs. W. W. 
Taylor, W. H. Thomas, M. H. Martin, and Dr. Rippey. St. Mark’s, Newaygo, 
was always a satisfaction to the Bishop and he cited it as an example, “they 
paid what they were able for their services and were content with them with- 
out complaint.”» There was a Sunday School, two young ladies’ Bible classes 
and a young people’s meeting every Sunday with an attendance of forty. 
These activities were kept up during vacancies and E. S. Bennett, lay reader, 
read lay services. Dr. Fair of St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids, had given services 
in 1894-95 and in 1895 the mission came under care of General Missionary 
Law until 1900 when the Rev. Sidney Beckwith of St. Matthew’s, Grand 
Rapids, took charge. In 1905 there were thirty communicants, with nine 
teachers and fifty pupils in the Sunday School. The church was valued at 
$3,000. In 1905 Mrs. James Golden of Port Huron gave an Oxford Bible and 
Prayer Book to the mission. 

The Rev. E. W. Jewell of Manistee held ten services at Bear Take in 
1901-02. The Rev. W. P. Law of South Haven held a service at Bangor in 
1904-05. Belding had a service by Dr. Thomas of Ionia in 1895 and four serv- 
ices by the Rev. Thomas Beeson of Greenville in 1899-1900, and one service 
in 1901-02. More attention was given to the place in 1905 when the Rev. W. W. 
Warlow of Greenville held regular services twice a month in the Woodman’s 
hall. The Bishop regarded this manufacturing town as a promising mission 
field. He made a visitation Sept. 10, 1905, and confirmed a class of five. 
A Woman’s Guild of fourteen members was organized. 


General Missionary Bancroft held two services at Cadillac in 1898-99. 
In 1901 the Rev. William E. Wright of Geneva, Ohio, celebrated Holy Com- 
munion with fourteen communicants. Archdeacon Dodshon found _ thirty 
communicants in 1905 and held services in the Methodist church. After the 
service preliminary steps toward organization were taken and on Oct. 24, 
1905, Holy Trinity Mission was organized. Forty-five communicants were 
reported. 

The Rev. Willam Westover of Mt. Pleasant held one service in Clare in 
1895-96, and the Rev. J. N. Rippey, D.D., of Mt. Pleasant gave three services 
in 1900-01. It appears as an organized mission in the convention journal 
of 1899 under the patronal dedication to St. Ann, with fifteen confirmed per- 
sons reported. The Rev. Messrs. Parsons and Sage of the Diocese of Chicago, 
while spending the month of August, 1899, at Frankfort, held service the first 
Sunday in the woods for themselves and families, which was attended by 
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several visitors and townspeople. The following three Sundays public services 
were held with congregations numbering fifty. Jan. 13, 1895, Bishop Gillespie 
made a visitation to Grand Ledge and confirmed four persons. The services were 
held at the residence of George L. Coryell. The congregation numbered 
twenty-five and ten communed. The Bishop thought the opening for the 
Church remarkable and some of the leading citizens were interested. He made 
another visitation Jan 20, 1896, confirmed one person in private and adminis- 
tered Holy Communion to an invalid. General Missionary Bancroft had 
held services in 1894-95 and continued them until 1897-98. Services were 
held in private homes. 

Up to the year 1901 St. John’s, Harbor Springs, was a summer congre- 
gation, the “resorters” filling the church with few Church folk resident. This 
mission had the privilege of the ministrations of the venerable Bishop Tuttle 
during summers. “It is a great pleasure for us to have the little church to 
worship in for the summer,” he wrote. Mrs. Tuttle passed away in 1898 and 
a service was held in St. John’s at the hour of her burial in St. Louis. Mrs. 
Clinton Locke raised money for a brass altar cross, vases and missal stand 
as a memorial to Mrs. Harriet Tuttle in St. John’s. The same lady placed a 
Bishop’s chair in the church as a memorial to her husband, the Rev. Clinton 
Locke, a litany desk memorial to her son-in-law and a hymn board in memory 
of her son. Dr. Locke had spent his summers with his family at Wequetonsing 
and worshipped in the church. During the summers of 1897, 1898 and 1899 
the Rev. William Elmer of St. Louis was in charge. In 1898 the Rev. J. W. 
Armstrong of Petoskey was appointed priest in charge. By 1901 as a result 
of Mr. Armstrong’s work St. John’s became a residents’ as well as a tourists’ 
church and the communicant strength increased from five to twenty, with a 
good Sunday School. An unnamed donor gave one hundred dollars in 1896 
for a fence to the property and a sidewalk and electric lights were installed 
in 1903. Mr. Armstrong was succeeded by the Rev. F. R. Godolphin as priest 
in charge in 1904. The church was valued at $4,000. 


Manton had services by the Rev. J. W. Armstrong of Petoskey in 1899- 
1902 and the Bishop made visitations. There was enough interest on the part 
of the Church people to get together and hold their own Lenten services in 
1902. Archdeacon Dodshon gave one service in 1904-05 and Manton had a place 
in the journal of 1905 as an unorganized mission with thirteen communicants. 
The Rev. A. E. Wells held one service in Northport in 1898-99. The Rev. C. 
W. Leffingwell, rector of St. Mary’s School, Knoxville, Ill, held eight Sunday 
services in the grove at Old Mission in the summer of 1895, and services in 
the summer of 1896. The Rev. William Lucas of Allegan held monthly week- 
day services at Otsego in 1896 at the home of Mrs. Bardeen. 

Emmanuel, Petoskey, made a signal advance in the years 1895-05, paying 
debt, building a rectory and attaining parochial status. Aug. 5, 1894, the Rev. 
E. W. Jewell was advanced to the priesthood in his own church, the Rev. W. E. 
Wright presenting the candidate and preaching the sermon, the Rev. Messrs. 
E. W. Elmer and W. W. Taylor uniting in the laying on of hands. He resigned 
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Dec. 1, 1895. Later he became a Roman Catholic priest and was at one time sta- 
tioned on Beaver Island. During the vacancy until the coming of the Rev. Jean 
W. Armstrong Jan 1, 1897, St. Quentin Williams, lay reader, read lay services and 
the Rev. E. W. Elmer officiated. Mr. Armstrong’s seven years’ rectorship to Sept. 
1, 1904, resulted in the building of the rectory and organization as a parish. 
In 1897 the debt of eight hundred dollars on the lot was discharged. The 
rectory was built in 1898 at a cost of $3,500 with a debt of $2,250, which 
‘by 1905 had been reduced to $1,650. Emmanuel Church effected parochial 
organization and was admitted as a parish in union with convention in 1900 
and the missionary was called to be rector, the Rev. Jean W. Armstrong 
thus becoming the first rector. Easter, 1900, the church received and used 
for the first time a bell given by the late John McConnell. In 1903 the Guild 
expended two hundred fifty dollars in replacing choir stalls and carpeting 
the church and parish rooms. Mr. Godolphin’s rectorship was one of marked 
improvement in the church property and organization. A men’s club and 
a boys’ club were formed and the Sunday School increased. Another increase 
was the advance in rector’s salary from $700 to $1200. The Easter offering 
of 1905 was $1,066 for the floating debt. In 1905 one hundred fifty communi- 
cants were reported and the Sunday School numbered eleven teachers and one 
hundred pupils. Property valuation was $12,000: church and chapel, $7,000, 
rectory, $5,000. The presence of Bishop Tuttle at Wequetonsing and his 
visits to Petoskey were always an inspiration. In 1905 he addressed the Men’s 
Club at Emmanuel on the subject “The Relation of Men to the Family, the 
Church and the State” and that same year spoke to the Woman’s Auxiliary 
on “The Influence of Women.” 

General Missionary Law held three Sunday and four weekday services 
at Reed City in 1895-96 and it was listed as an unorganized mission with seven 
communicants. The Rev. W. E. Wright of Big Rapids gave two Sunday services 
in 1896-97. Mr. Law held services in 1899-1900 ana no services were held 
after that date. 

Twenty-eight of the stations where services originated in the period 
1883-94 had no further attention during 1895-05: Advance, Bingham, Blackman, 
‘Blaine, Brown, Delwin, East Lake, Echo, Eveline, Fennville, Five Corners, 
Gilmore, Glen Haven, Grielickville, Gull Lake, Long Lake, Marilla, Morley, 
Norwood, Onekema, Portage, Scottville, Shelby, Shepherd, Vistula, Vogel 
Center, West Traverse and Wexford. However, of the stations originating 
in 1883-94, Luther and Mancelona emerged as organized missions in 1896. 
Losses were St. Matthews, Grand Rapids, and St. Andrews, Hart, suspended 
as organized missions in 1901, and St. Luke’s, Muskegon, in 1903. 

From time to time as funds were available or a donation made, and with 
a loan of three hundred dollars in 1896, the church at Central Lake was slowly 
constructed and so far finished that it could be used in 1896, although Bishop 
Gillespie on his visitation in May, 1895, held service in the unfinished 
building. There was considerable interest in 1895 and the small group of 
fourteen communicants did all they were able. The building was twenty-six 
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by thirty-six with a recess chancel twelve by fourteen and two rooms on 
either side of chancel ten by twelve. The Rev. Dr. Rippey of Elk Rapids 
took charge in 1894-95. ‘The Rev. A. E. Wells of Traverse City gave regular — 
weekday services without compensation until Jan. 1, 1898, and was hopeful of 

the future. The Rev. Charles T. Stout of Traverse City held weekday services 
in 1898. In November, 1900, Miss Milnes gave a week’s mission. Services 
were suspended in 1901. There was an indebtedness due the estate of Dr. Fair. 


Charlevoix was Bishop Gillespie’s summer home and the mission enjoyed 
the inspiration of his presence and labors in those periods and of visiting 
summer clergy. One of the Bishop’s happy customs was an annual reception 
to the Sunday School children at his cottage. Among the summer visitors 
in 1902 were the Rev. Dr. Manning, later Bishop of New York, and the Rev. 
Albion W. Knight, afterwards Bishop of Cuba. By the summer of 1895 the 
church was so far advanced in construction that it could be used, the Rev. 
E. W. Jewell of Petoskey having opened it for services in June. There was a 
flourishing Sunday School. In 1900 with funds provided by the tourists, the 
ladies of St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids, and the proceeds of a lecture by Miss 
Anna Caulfield, a chancel rail was installed, the church carpeted, a brass 
altar cross given, and an alms bason presented in memory of Guy Van Gorden 
Thompson. The lectern Bible was one formerly in use in Charlotte in 1872. 
That year the debt on the church was paid and a new organ purchased. 
Mrs, A. C. Torrey of Grand Rapids presented the church with five of her 
paintings for the panels over the altar, the subject being the Shepherds on 
the Great Night. Mrs. E. F. Uhl gave two chancel chairs, the Bishop’s chair 
being in memory of Edwin F. Uhl, May 17, 1901. By 1903 the church was 
equipped for winter services and the next year the basement was fitted up 
for parish purposes. The Rev. E. W. Jewell of Petoskey was in charge in 
1894-95, the Rev. J. W. Armstrong of Petoskey from 1896 until December, 
1901, when the Rev. Charles T. Stout took charge. In 1905 forty-five 
communicants were reported, the Sunday School numbered seven teachers 
and thirty-nine pupils and the church was valued at $2,000. 


The twenty-four communicants of the Church of the Redeemer, East 
Jordan, like Central Lake, labored to finish their church building, struggling 
with a debt of one hundred dollars. By 1900 they had cut the debt to fifty 
dollars. The Rev. Dr. Rippey of Elk Rapids held services in 1894-95 and 
the Rev. A. E. Wells of Traverse City gave weekday services every two months 
in 1896-97. The Rev. Charles T.. Stout of Traverse City took charge Jan. 
1, 1898. Eastertide, 1900, an altar was placed in the chancel and used for the 
first time. Mr. and Mrs. D. C. Loveday gave two windows in the west end 
of the church in memory of their daughter, Maude. Grace Church, Traverse 
City, gave the mission two chancel chairs which had been in use in the 
Traverse City church for many years. Mr. Stout was compelled to discontinue 
his services at East Jordan in the winter of 1904 and in 1905 the people 
declined weekday services leaving the church closed. There were twenty com- 
municants in 1905 and the church was valued at $1,500. 
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St. Bede’s Mission to the Deaf-Mutes with services held in the chapel 
through the hospitality of St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids, continued its work 
for these afflicted people. The Rev. Austin W. Mann, General Missionary to 
Deaf-Mutes, held regular services every six weeks, John E. Nash, lay reader, 
reading service every Sunday Afternoon. In 1895 he gave a sign talk on 
Venice and Milan. Mr. Mann also held services in Niles, Holland, Coldwater, 
Battle Creek, Marshall, South Haven, Benton Harbor and Petoskey at various 
times. “Combined services” were occasionally held. Forty-five communicants 
in the diocese were reported, twenty-one in Grand Rapids, four in Battle Creek, 
four in Ionia, two in Charlotte, Union City and Muskegon, one in Hastings 
and Vicksburg and others scattered over the diocese. In 1902 the stipend 
for this work from the diocesan Board of Missions was reduced to one 
hundred dollars. Feb. 20, 1900, the twenty-fifth anniversary of St. Bede’s 
Mission was observed in the chapel of St. Mark’s. Mr. Mann’s work had 
been extensive. He had built up missions from Pittsburg to Kansas City 
and had held occasional services in the deaf-mute language from London 
to San Francisco. Bishop Gillespie made a short address commending Mr. 
Mann’s work and the rector, the Rev. Dr. McCormick, read his address of 
welcome which was interpreted. The written address of Mr. Mann was 
read orally for the benefit of those who could hear. Three deaf-mutes were 
confirmed and after the service the deaf-mutes were entertained at the epis- 
copal residence. As a part of the program a young lady rendered in the 
sign language the familiar hymn “Lead Kindly Light.” 


The difficulties in St. Matthew’s Mission, Grand Rapids, were attributed 
by the Bishop to a mistake in its location, indifference and debt. In 1896 
it had thirty communicants and a debt of $1320. M. S. Burch had for three 
years served faithfully as lay reader and resigned as such in 1896. Dr. Fair 
of St. Mark’s took charge and the Rev. M. H. Martin and W. P. Law gave 
services, After Dr. Fair’s resignation in 1897 few services were held and the 
Sunday School was discontinued. The property was deeded to St. Mark’s 
Church. A mortgage of $1,600 was held by Dr. Fair on which the mission 
was unable to pay interest. In 1901 the property was sold under mortgage. 
In 1901 the work was revived by the Rev. Charles Donohue of St. Paul’s 
and it became an unorganized mission belonging to that parish. The location 
was changed from North avenue and Quimby street to the Odd Fellows’ hall 
on Coit avenue and Quimby street. The Sunday School was resumed and in 
1905 had nine teachers and fifty-eight pupils. 

St. John’s Mission, Grand Rapids, had a period of prosperity under charge 
of the Rev. J. B. Hubbs, rector of Grace Church, but with his resignation 
in 1897 the affairs of the mission did not prosper. Dr. Fair had purchased 
the Oakdale Park. church with very generous terms of payment on the part 
of the mission and the building was put in order at his expense, the mission 
paying the cost of removal and the expense of a foundation. The lot cost 
$100 and the diocese donated $600. It was enlarged, with a chancel of ample 
size with the necessary furniture, the pews being from the defunct St. Matthew’s. 
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On Epiphany Sunday, 1895, it was formerly opened as St. John’s by Bishop 
Gillespie, assisted by the Rev. James E. Wilkinson, D.D., and the Rev. A. 
Reeves, M.D., who had been officiating in the mission. The Bishop preached 
the sermon. In 1900 a basement was excavated and a reredos erected. During 
1895-96 the Rev. Mr. Reeves officiated in the morning on Sundays and the 
Rev. J. B. Hubbs in the afternoon. The Rev. R. H. F. Gairdner, rector of 
Grace Church, took charge in 1897 and William A. Webb, lay reader, read 
lay services in 1897-98. By 1899 financial troubles in difficulty in paying 
interest on debt developed, but with the coming of the Rev. Charles S. Burch, 
deacon, Feb. 16, 1900, the mission received a new impetus. Mr. Burch’s 
stay was brief and his main activity during his residence in Grand Rapids 
was as managing editor of the Grand Rapids Press. He was later elected 
Bishop Suffragan of the Diocese of New York and after Bishop Greer’s 
death was chosen Bishop of that see. He was succeeded by two missionaries 
whose terms were likewise short, the Rev. John H. Parsons from Oct. 1, 
1901, to Nov. 5, 1902, and the Rev. W. J. Webster from Jan. 25, 1903, to 
Apr. 17, 1904. With the latter’s resignation the Sunday School was discon- 
tinued and the Ladies’ Guild disbanded. The debt of $2,650 in 1895 had 
been reduced to $1,400 in 1903 through the liberality of. Mrs. Fair after Dr. 
Fair’s death and a loan of $500 by the diocesan Church and Rectory Fund 
and $100 raised by the mission. There were fifty-six communicants in 1903. 
In 1905 it came again under charge of the rector of St. Mark’s who assigned 
the curate in charge, the Rev. F. T. Russell, D.D. A small group of ladies 
were actively interested in keeping up the services. 


General Missionary Law did faithful missionary work at Hart from 
1895 to 1897. To keep an appointment he walked the nine miles from. Pent- 
water to Hart, distributing papers and Prayer Books in the farm houses. 
Services were held in the Court House with a good attendance. Moving to 
the Ladies’ Club Room later he decided he would have to seek more quiet 
quarters, as he preached a sermon on self-denial while a dance was in progress 
overhead. Interest developed as a result of his” labors and in 1897 a 
Woman’s Guild was organized. The eight communicants organized a mission 
Feb. 3, 1897, under the patronal dedication to St. Andrew. It had but five 
years of life, however, and was dissolved in 1902, the mission having no 
property and no prospects of revival of services. The rectors at Manistee held 
services in Joyfield, the Rev. E. W. Jewell in 1901-04 and the Rev. John G. 
Ewens in 1904-05. General Missionary Law held two weekday services in 
Kalkaska in 1895-96. Luther moved its chapel to the main street of the town 
in 1896 and made it neat and comfortable. On May 13th of that year 
mission organization was effected under the title of St. James. The mission 
was under charge of General Missionary Law who held a parochial mission 
in 1897 which resulted in a confirmation class of seven. With the resignation 
of Mr. Law in 1899 services were suspended until 1902 when it was put 
under charge of the Rev. D. Charles White of Big Rapids. In 1905 twenty-five 
communicants were reported and the church was valued at $1,000. 
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General Missionary Law reported that services were commenced at 
Mancelona on New Year’s eve, 1894. The Bishop made his first visitation 
to the village with hopeful anticipations June 8, 1895, celebrated Holy Com- 
munion at the residence of Mrs. Duncan and confirmed five in the evening. 
The existence of the mission was largely due to the efforts of Mrs. Duncan 
who formed a Church History Club which met weekly. Services and Sunday 
School were held in her home. Jan. 20, 1896, mission organization was 
effected under the title of the Church of the Nativity. Fourteen communicants 
were then reported, and a Sunday School of two teachers and fifteen pupils, 
which presented an alms bason to the congregation. In 1897 the mission 
purchased a lot for fifty-five dollars. The site secured, the little band of 
earnest workers erected a church at a cost of $1,000 which was ready for 
occupancy in March, 1898, though unfinished inside. Stained glass windows 
were given by Grace Church, Grand. Rapids, and Christ Church, Adrian, and 
seats were procured from the mission at Kalamazoo. June 29, 1898, the 
church was consecrated. The instrument of Donation was read by J. C. F. 
Dillon, the Sentence of Consecration by General Missionary Law, and the 
sermon was preached by the Bishop. But bright prospects faded with the 
removal of workers and the Sunday School was dropped. However by the 
next year faithful women had revived it and held their own services, one 
woman reading service and another a sermon. The Rev. T. H. Cuthbert of 
Elk Rapids gave them some services in 1900-01. No services were held after 
these years save the Bishop’s visitation. New life and interest came in 
1905. The church was repaired and put in good condition, an organ pur- 
chased, the guild revived and the Bishop confirmed a class of six in September. 
The Rev. Charles T. Stout of Traverse City was placed in charge. 


The Rev. Philip W. Mosher, rector of St. Paul’s, Muskegon, had made 
application to the American Church Building Fund Commission for two 
hundred fifty dollars to pay off the mortgage on St. Luke’s, Muskegon. 
The Commission was obliged to decline the request. Sometime in 1897 he re- 
ceived a check from William G. Low of New York, brother of President 
Low of Columbia University. Mr. Low wrote that he had learned with regret 
of the Commission’s inability to help and if the rector would accept his 
check he would be pleased. Mr. Mosher also collected fifty-two dollars and 
fifty cents, Dr. Fair donated seven dollars interest due him and on Apr. 12, 
1897, there is this entry in Mr. Mosher’s cash book: “Paid Dr. Campbell 
Fair to clear mortgage $307. The mortgage was discharged and discharge 
recorded.” The property was deeded to the Association of the Diocese. With 
Mr. Mosher’s departure interest in the mission declined and in 1899 it lived 
only in a small Sunday School and services were discontinued. The mission 
was dissolved in 1903. 


The Rev. A. E, Wells of Traverse City held services in Sherman in 1895. 
The Bishop made his first visitation to the village in October, 1897, holding 
service in the Congregational church kindly tendered by the pastor who 
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assisted with the music, and the Bishop confirmed a class of five. He celebrated 
Holy Communion at a private: home. He found nine Church families in 
and near the village. In 1898 it was under charge of General Missionary 
Law. The women of the mission were devoted and with the inspiration 
of a visit in 1901 from Miss Milnes, the diocesan woman missionary, held 
service on the first Sunday in each month, read by each member in turn. 
They also prepared a missionary box and contributed to missions and the 
General Clergy Relief Fund, an example in interest for other small groups. 
No services save the Bishop’s visitations were held after Mr. Law’s resigna- 
tion as General Missionary in 1898 until the Archdeacon took over in 1905. 


The Rev. Charles Donohue held one service in Sparta in 1904-05. The 
Rev. Dr. Rippey of Elk Rapids held services at Vance, near East Jordan, in 
1895 and a Sunday School was established. Vicksburg had one service 
by the Rev. A. Wetherbee of Schoolcraft in 1901-02. 


There were a number of new points touched in the period 1895-1905, 
but nearly half of these had but one service, a number only two or three services 
in the whole period, and in only three places thus opened were services main- 
tained: Thompsonville, Copemish and Marlboro. 


Antrim, near Mancelona, was the residence of Mr. and Mrs. M. H. Dun- 
can who were interested in the mission at Mancelona. Holy Communion 
was celebrated at their home in connection with the work at Mancelona. 
The Rev. Lewis Brown, rector of St. Thomas’, Battle Creek, held frequent 
services in the schoolhouses near Battle Creek in 1894-95 and was helpful 
in establishing two missions. Dr. Rippey of Elk Rapids held a service at 
Bellaire in 1895. Archdeacon Dodshon gave services at Boyne City in 1895 
and the Bishop made a visitation in August, held services in the Presbyterian 
church and confirmed two children. The Rev. J. W. Armstrong of Petoskey 
held one service at Boyne Falls in 1900-01. Boyne Falls made a contribution 
to the Church’s ministry in 1911 in the person of the Rev. Chester C. Hill, 
a Methodist minister who became a Candidate for Holy Orders. His farewell 
sermon as a Methodist minister giving his reasons for seeking Orders in the 
Church was published in The Living Church. Dr. Fair of St. Mark’s, Grand 
Rapids, held services in Byron in 1895-96. The work at Copemish was opened 
by the Rev. E. W. Jewell of Manistee in 1902. He held eighteen services 
there in 1902-03 and three services in 1903-04. On ‘the Bishop’s visitation in 
December, 1903, seven adults were confirmed. Eighteen months elapsed 
before the next services were held, by Archdeacon Dodshon in April, 1905. 
The Rev. W. P. Law, missionary at South Haven, held services at Covert 
in 1901-03. Cresco had services by the Rev. Lewis Brown of Battle Creek 
in 1897-98 and a service in 1903-04 by the Rev. W. P. Law of South Haven. 
The Rev. H. D. Chambers of Ludington held one service at Custer in 1896. 
Dr. Fair of St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids, reported holding services at Dorr 
in 1895-96. The Rev. W. P. Law of South Haven held two services at Grand 
Junction in 1899-1900 and one service in 1903. While General Missionary 
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he had visited the place and read Morning Prayer with an English Church- 
woman aged eighty-five. In July, 1905, Archdeacon Dodshon held a service 
and preached to a congregation of some two hundred “resorters” at High- 
land Park, near Grand Haven. The Allegan choir furnished the music. 
Kinney enjoyed one service by the Rev. Charles Donohue of St. Paul’s, 
Grand Rapids, in 1902. Services at Marlboro were. instituted by the Rev. 
W. W. Taylor of Mt. Pleasant in 1904-05. The Bishop made a visitation in 
November, 1904, and held two services. He found eight communicants. The 
Archdeacon held services in February, 1905, with good congregations, the 
manager of the cement plant having sent the snow plow around the town 
so that the people could get out to attend. On his visit the next month matters 
were more favorable. There was no snow and an organist and choir made 
the services more effective. On his previous visit he had to play the organ, 
lead the singing, read the service and preach. The Rev. Thomas Beeson of 
Greenville reached out in 1900-01 and held two services at McBride’s. The 
Rev. J. H. Dodshon of St. Paul’s, Grand Rapids, held occasional services at 
Mill Creek in 1903-05. Newland had attention from the Rev. E. W. Jewell 
of Manistee who held services in 1903-04, finding ten communicants. 


In the summer of 1896 the Rev. E. W. Dresser of Champaign, IIl., va- 
cationing at Paw Paw Lake with several parishioners, held two Sunday 
services by the lakeside under the trees on the north side of the lake. He 
sent Bishop Gillespie five dollars as the beginning of a fund for the erection 
of a chapel at the lake. The next.summer he also held services at the lake 
but spent the offerings for Prayer Books and hymnals. Reporting three 
services held in the summer of 1898 he sent the Bishop an additional six 
dollars and nineteen cents to swell the building fund. Dr. Dresser passed to 
his reward and his nephew, the Rev. John C. White, later the Bishop of Spring- 
field, visiting the lake in August, 1902, held the only religious service on the 
lake, reporting congregations of twenty-five and thirty. He sent the Bishop 
seven dollars and thirty-five cents, to be used at his discretion. 


The Rev. Lewis Brown of Battle Creek held services in South Battle 
Creek in 1898-99 and his successor, the Rev. W. H. Osborne, continued the 
services until 1905. The Rev. W. P. Law of South Haven, ever a missionary, 
held a service at a namesake school district, the Law School District, near 
South Haven in July, 1897. 


The Rev. A. E. Wells of Elk Rapids had Thompsonville in charge in 1895 
but matters did not seem to develop until 1904. The Bishop made his first 
visit Sept. 18th of that year, officiating in a hall in the morning and celebrating 
Holy Communion at a private home in the afternoon with four communicants. 
' Archdeacon Dodshon began services in 1905. As at Marlboro, the good 
Archdeacon had to be organist, choir and preacher on a previous visit but at 
this service the music more than made up for its previous lack in an organist, 
a cornetist and a double quartet. Mr. Horace Clark was appointed lay reader. 
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When the Archdeacon made his visit in November, having set the hour of six 
a.m. for an early celebration and finding no one out, he went around to the 
houses and by six forty a.m. had gathered five communicants for the service. 
The Gospel for the day, he adds, was the story of the king who sent his servants 
out to call those who were bidden to the wedding. 

John McConnell bequeathed a lot at Walloon Lake for a church building. 
General Missionary Law preached in the grove at the White Lake resort near 
Whitehall in August, 1896. 
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St. Mark’s Provides a Coadjutor 


he convention of 1905 went into the Committee on the Whole to hear the 

report of the Rev. William Lucas, financial agent of the Committee on the 
Increase of the Episcopal Fund and on rising offered the following reso- 
lution to the convention, which was adopted: “Resolved, That the Committee 
on the Whole recommends to the convention the advisability of the appoint- 
ment of a committee of three clergymen and three laymen to convey to the 
Bishop the willingness of the diocese to accord him such assistance as he may 
desire and need and to confer with him as to the best ways and means of 
securing the end in view.” The Rev. W. J. W. Bedford-Jones, the Rev. J. N. 
McCormick, D.D., the Rev. D. Charles White and Messrs. W. J. Stuart, F. A. 
Gorham and J. Davidson Burns were appointed on the committee. At the 
close of the convention the committee conferred with the Bishop, presenting 
two propositions; that the Bishop secure episcopal assistance for confirmation 
visitations, and that as soon as practicable the more permanent and satisfactory 
expedient of providing the Bishop with a Bishop Coadjutor be entertained 
and steps taken to further that end, expressing the sentiments that the move- 
ment was contemplated primarily in the interest of retaining as long as possible 
the presence of one who so long had faithfully and judiciously guided the 
affairs of the diocese and as a “sincere and tangible expression of regard 
and solicitude for the greatest possible measure of leisure and freedom from 
care and anxiety incidental to the necessary routine in the administration 
of so arduous an office.” The Bishop expressed his appreciation of the sentiments 
expressed and promised to take the matter under consideration. 


The Bishop was evidently concerned over the financial aspects of the 
suggestion for the election of a Coadjutor, for in September, 1905, he addressed 
a letter to the Standing Committee stating his intention regarding such election. 
He thought that there was then no reason for immediate action on his part, 
giving as his main reason that the Episcopal Fund had not yet been brought 
up to the sum necessary to support a Bishop Coadjutor, but he further expressed 
himself that he would best serve the interests of the diocese to say that 
whenever in the judgment of the committee the diocese was ready to proceed 
to the election of a Coadjutor he would present a formal request for such 
action. The diocese was aware that he was ready for a Coadjutor which was 
an inducement to raise the necessary funds. In the meantime work was actually 
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pushed on the increase of the Episcopal Fund by the Committee on Increase 
of the Episcopal Fund through its financial agent, the Rev. William Lucas of 
Allegan. By June, 1906, the sum of $32,666.72 in actual cash and pledges 
was secured. 

Bishop Gillespie called a special convention of the diocese for the purpose 
of electing a Bishop Coadjutor, which met in St. Mark’s Church, Grand 
Rapids, Dec. 12, 1905. Twenty-four clergymen and sixty lay delegates repre- 
senting twenty-two parishes and eight missions convened. The Bishop cele- 
brated Holy Communion at 11 a.m. assisted by the Rev. Messrs. McCormick, 
Rippey, Law and Wells. The Bishop then read his Letter of Consent to the 
election of a Bishop Coadjutor. 

“Dear Brethren: It has been my desire and I hesitate not to say my 
prayer, that when years and imfirmities must suspend my activity, I might 
enter on ‘the rest that remaineth for the people of God,’ that my diocese 
might be relieved of my support, and that its activities might be in no way 
impaired. 

“Tt has pleased ‘the God of my life’ in His wisdom and goodness, that 
the ‘silver cord should not be loosed,’ even in the period when ‘the eye is 
dim and the natural force abated.’ While I might yet discharge what I call 
the office duties of my position, and to some extent meet the calls for confir- 
mation with the usual address and sometimes preach; I am unwilling to 
subject the parishes and clergy to the uncertainty of appointment and lack 
of fullness becoming the services. 

“I therefore avail of the wise legislation of the Church, and ask you 
to elect a Coadjutor Bishop. I shall assign to him, when elected and conse- 
crated, the visitation of the parishes and missions, with the administration 
of confirmation, and the supervision of Candidates for Holy Orders. While 
I am no more explicit in fixing our mutual position, I shall expect such unity 
of purpose that necessity and convenience will always regulate our work. ...” 


Chancellor Kleinhans offered the following resolution which was passed: 


“Resolved, That the salary of the Bishop Coadjutor be fixed at the sum 
of $3,000 per annum, to commence from the date of his consecration, with 
an additional yearly allowance of $500 for his travelling and other expenses, 
and that the same be paid quarterly by the Treasurer.” 

The nominating ballot was taken and exhibited. Clerical vote. Total 
number of votes cast, 23. These were distributed as follows: First Choice: 
The Rev. J. N. McCormick, D.D., 16; the Rev. William O. Waters, Chicago, 
2, the Rev. J. A. Regester, Buffalo, 1; the Rev. George B. Morgan, D.D., 
New Haven, 1; the Rev. John Henry Hopkins, D.D., Chicago, 1; the Rev. 
R. H. Peters, 1; the Rev. Lewis Brown, 1. Second Choice: The Rev. Andrew 
J. Graham, Rochester, 2; the Rev. C. F. J. Wrigley, D.D., Brooklyn, 2; the 
Rev. Cyrus Mendenhall, 1; the Rev. Samuel S. Marquis, D.D., Detroit, 1; 
the Rev. W .W. Wilson, 1; the Rt. Rev. Francis Key Brooke, D.D., Oklahoma, 1; 
the Rey. Frank Du Moulin, Chicago, 1, the Rev. N. S. Thomas, Philadelphia, 1; 
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The Rev. J. N. McCormick, D.D., 1; the Rev. E. V. Shaylor, 1; the Ven. J. H. 
Dodshon, 1. 

Lay vote. Total number of votes, 61. These were distributed as follows. 
First Choice: The Rev. J. N. McCormick, D.D., 41; the Rev. Lewis Brown, 5, 
the Rev. F. R. Godolphin, 4; the Rev. R. H. F. Gairdner, 3; the Rev. William 
Lucas, 3; the Rev. Charles T. Stout, 1; the Rev. John H. McKenzie, 1; the 
Rev. Cyrus Mendenhall, 1; the Rev. Charles Donohue, 1; the Ven. J. H. Dod- 
shon, 1. Second Choice: the Rev. J. N. McCormick, D.D., 13; the Rev. R. H. 
Peters, 3; the Rev. Cyrus Mendenhall, 3; the Rev. Herbert J. Cook, 2; the 
Rev. F. R. Godolphin, 1; the Rt. Rev. Cameron Mann, 1; the Rev. Lewis Brown, 
1; the Rev. S. S. Marquis, D.D., 1; the Rev. Charles Donohue, 1; the Rev. 
F. DuMoulin, 1; the Rev. W. H. Osborne, 1 

On motion the convention proceeded to the formal ballot. It stood: 
Clerical vote. Total number of votes cast, 23. These were distributed as 
follows: the Rev. J. N. McCormick, D.D., 19; the Rev. W. O. Waters, 1; the 
Rev. G. B. Morgan, New Haven, 1; the Rev. R. H. F. Gairdner, 1; the Rev. 
J. A. Regester, 1. 

Lay vote. Total number of votes cast, 60. These were distributed as 
follows: the Rev. J. N. McCormick, D.D., 54; the Rev. F. R. Cobra 2; the 


Rev. Lewis Brown, 1. 


On motion of the Rev. John G. Ewens the election of the Rev. J. N. Mc- 
Cormick, D.D, was made unanimous. A committee consisting of the Rev. 
Charles Donohue and Messrs. Burns and Hume were appointed to notify 
Dr. McCormick of his election and received his formal acceptance. After 
signing the Canonical Testimonial and passing a resolution of esteem, respect 
and confidence to their beloved and venerable diocesan, Bishop Gillespie, the 
convention adjourned. 

Bishop-Elect McCormick was consecrated in St. Mark’s Church, Grand 
Rapids, on Wednesday, Feb. 14, 1906, St. Mark’s, for the second time, being 
the scene of a Bishop’s consecration. The Rev. Charles Donohue celebrated 
Holy Communion at 7:30 a.m. and said Morning Prayer at 9:30. The pro- 
cession was in three divisions: division one, crucifer of St. Mark’s, St. Mark’s 
choir, vestries of Grand Rapids parishes (Good Shepherd, Grace, St. Paul’s, 
St. Mark’s) lay officers of convention. Division two, crucifer of St. Luke’s, 
Kalamazoo, clergy of the diocese and visiting clergy. Division three, crucifer 
of Grace Church, Grand Rapids, deputy Registrar, clerical Masters of Cere- 
monies, attending presbyters, Rev. William Lucas and Rev. R. H. Peters, the 
Bishop-Elect, Bishops Mott Williams and White, the Presenting Bishops, Bish- 
ops Nelson and Woodcock, the Preacher, Bishop Anderson, the Co-Consecrators, 
Bishops Gillespie and Knight, the Presiding Bishop, Bishop Tuttle. 

Presiding Bishop Daniel S. Tuttle celebrated Holy Communion, the Rt. 
Rev. A. W. Knight, D.D., Bishop of Cuba, Epistoler and Bishop Gillespie 
Gospeller. Bishop Anderson of Chicago preached the sermon from the texts 
Psalm XXIII:6: “I will dwell in the House of the Lord forever,” and Psalm 
CXX:5: “Woe is me that I sojourn in Mesech, that I dwell in the tents of 
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Kedar,” contrasting the indestructibility of the Kingdom of God with the 
ephemeral character of things belonging to time, and the rampant spirit of 
commercialism and materialism with the sweet faith of things spiritual; that 
taking the supernatural out of life left only the unnatural. Addressing the 
Bishop-Elect he urged him to keep ever before him the consciousness that the 
consecration ceremony was a visible expression of divine approval and that the 
spirit of the ever living God was to be his safeguard against the prevailing 
spirit of worldliness. 

The Rev. Charles Donohue read the Certificate of Election; Jacob Klein- 
hans the Canonical Testimonial; the Rev. J. A. Regester, D.D., the Evidence 
of Ordinations; the Rev. R. H. F. Gairdner the Consent of the Standing Com-. 
mittees; the Rt. Rev. G. Mott Williams, Bishop of Marquette, the Consent 
of the Bishops. The Litany was said by Bishop White of Michigan City. 

Luncheon was served in the parish house by the Young Women’s Society 
of St. Mark’s, at which time the Rev. W. J. W. Bedford-Jones presented Bishop 
Gillespie on behalf of the diocese with the resolution passed by convention 
handsomely engraved and framed. In the afternoon Bishop Gillespie and 
daughters gave a reception for Bishop and Mrs. McCormick at the episcopal 
residence. In the evening a missionary service was held in St. Mark’s with 
addresses by the Bishops of Cuba, Georgia and Bishop Tuttle. Bishop Mc- 
Cormick was presented with an episcopal ring by the clergy and laity of the 
diocese, a Bible, a gold cross set with jewels from Dr. and Mrs. King, former 
parishioners of St. Mark’s, Bishop’s robes from the women of St. Mark’s and 
a check for one thousand dollars from the men of St. Mark’s. 
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George DeNormandie Gillespie, First 
Bishop of Western Michigan 


use Gillespie passed to his reward Mar. 19, 1909, closing a life some 
three months short of attaining ninety years. Increasing age and infirmi- 
ties had compelled the consecration of a Coadjutor in 1906, but up to that 
time though in his eighty-seventh year he had carried on in full discharge 
of the duties of his office. After the election of the Coadjutor the Bishop’s 
record of official acts involved visitations to such widely separated points as 
Sturgis and Muskegon. This record of activities was full until June, 1907, 
but were confined mainly to Grand Rapids and Akeley Institute. However, 
in this schedule there was a marked exception, significant of that care for 
the unfortunate that had marked his entire career. The years 1906 and 1907 
record eight visits to public institutions. Sept. 14, 1906, he journeyed to 
Saginaw to the Home for the Blind; Sept. 20th to Flint to the School for 
the Deaf and the next day to Pontiac to the Asylum. Thanksgiving Day he 
spent at Flint in the School for the Deaf. February, 1907, he attended the 
annual conference of the State Board of Charities and Corrections at Lansing. 
The presence and interest of a venerable patriarch bearing the burden of 
eighty-eight years could not fail to impress to a deep sense of responsibility 
those thus contacted. 

The framework facts of a life are always simple. It is what lies behind 
them and animates them that is of significance. Bishop Gillespie was born 
in Goshen, N. Y., June 14, 1819. He graduated from the General Theological 
Seminary in 1840 and was ordered deacon June 28th of the same year by the 
Rt. Rev. B. T. Onderdonk, D.D., Bishop of New York, in St. Peter’s Church 
in that city. His first parish was St. Mark’s, Le Roy, in the new Diocese of 
Western New York, from 1842 to 1846. On June 30, 1843, he was advanced 
to the priesthood in his own church at Le Roy by the Rt. Rev. W. H. De 
Lancey, D.D., Bishop of Western New York. He went west in 1846 in 
response to a call from St. Paul’s Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, where he was 
rector from 1846 to 1852. He was recalled to his old Diocese of Western 
New York to Zion Church, Palmyra, where he served ten years, from 1852 
to 1862. Again he looked to the west and accepted a call to St. Andrew’s 
Church, Ann Arbor, where he was rector from 1862 until his election as the 
first Bishop of Western Michigan. 
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In the providence of God it was this priest who was selected to lay the 
foundations of our diocese and to guide its destinies for over a generation. 
He knew the field well from statistics and figures for he had been for years 
secretary of the Diocese of Michigan and he knew it by personal contact with 
clergy and laity. He knew Michigan and its people as well as his Church in 
its borders. He was by no means alien to its life and its problems and a sym- 
pathetic understanding gave him at once a valuable point of contact in the 
difficult task of inaugurating a new work. He brought to the task a personality 
which was in no way surface or showy, but one which, requiring some 
measure of time for understanding and appreciation, when thus understood and 
appreciated inspired confidence and respect. In other words, a personality 
that grew upon people. He had another positive gift which was defined as 
“common.” That is, he was able to meet and associate with ordinary people 
and put them at their ease because they recognized his nature to be plain, 
genuine, with a saving grace of common sense. He, a “plain” man, met 
“plain” people because he had an affection for them as children of God. 
Bishop McCormick said, ‘“‘“He made intimate friends with scattered families 
in the diocese and when I began my visits around the diocese I found many 
of these scattered families where he was a welcome guest.’ This foundation of 
ability to contact people passed on their part from respect to veneration. 
What he was, what he said, what he did in his years of incessant labor brought 
its reward in his latter days of positive reverence of a patriarchial personage. 
He stood out in the Church and in the State as one of “singular godliness, 
charity and devotion.” Western Michigan as a diocese was poor and feeble 
in some respects, but it took strength and prestige from the virtues of its head. 


Bishop Gillespie’s work in the development of the diocese has been 
outlined, at least, in the narrative of these pages. As an administrator he 
was careful and painstaking and systematic, meticulous in his paper work. 
Thorough in his plans and methods, he was justly irked when vestries and 
committees failed to comply with the simple rules of procedure. His corres- 
pondence, all his letters written in longhand, was relatively enormous for he 
had no secretary, and unanswered letters aroused his righteous indignation. 
Industry was an unvarying constant in his life. He had an untiring capacity 
for work and was absorbed in it. He always found work and was busy at it. 
Even in his old age, it is said, he set a pace that few could keep up with. 
In the earlier years of his episcopate he travelled far and wide throughout 
the diocese, as the narrative recites, seeking out the scattered sheep and dozens 
of villages and hamlets knew his presence and heard his voice. Another prob- 
lem which was ever present in his work of administration was the attempt to : 
cover the field with very limited missionary funds. In this a wise economy 
and the husbanding of meager resources was his plan. Seeing the inadequacy 
of the income of the Episcopal Fund for years he annually donated the defi- 
cit in his salary as has been noted. In this good judgment in avoidance of 
possible questionable precedent led him to deal with the problem in the form 
of a donation rather than a reduction in salary. In diocesan organization, 
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knowing that proper administration requires checks, he quietly brought about 
canonical recognition of the Bishop’s concurrence and approval so that in time 
the Bishop of the diocese had his rightful place as head of the diocese. It was 
part of the plain modesty of the man that this was effected with no recourse 
to insistence on episcopal authority. His generosity and self-sacrifice is evi- 
denced in the fact that he relinquished in all $9,675 of his salary to avoid 
diocesan debt at times when the income of the Episcopal Fund was inadequate 
to meet it and to avoid too heavy assessments on the parishes. When he moved 
into the episcopal residence in 1881 he paid an annual rental of $500 from 
his $3,000 salary in order to help the diocese. 


The tradition of his relations with 
his clergy is on the basis of brotherly 
affection, given and received. He was 
disturbed by the inadequate salaries of 
the clergy: “however much I may de- 
sire that a field should be occupied, I 
see no duty to send the deacon or priest 
where his study must be to keep the 
wolf from the door, rather than to shep- 
herd the sheep.” His warm heart was 
belied by an exterior which gave the 
impression of austerity and coldness. 
He was indeed austere in manner and 
anything but effusive but that had its 
roots in dignity and not in aloofness. 
He was kind hearted and helpful and, 
as his work with the unfortunate bore 
witness, ever on the side of the under 
dog. He had a great love for children 
and was happy with them which no na- 
ture of fundamental coldness could ex- 
perience. 

But his kindness of heart did not ST MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS, LEE 
interfere with his readiness to reprove, RCo Sir ay seta ites 
rebuke and exhort when necessity arose 
and duty called. He did not hesitate to say that ; in some parishes coldness and 
parsimony had taken the place of love and zeal, that another parish was “wicked- 
ly vacant.” He scored vestries for neglect and delay in calling rectors and the 
habit of prolonging a vacancy to pay off debts, the breach of trust in using 
special offerings in the general fund. Very properly he was vexed with the 
often utter unspirituality of calling a rector. Perhaps his boldness in reproof 
and rebuke is illustrated in his convention address of 1896. His subject was 
“Secularism in the Church,” and in special reference to the calling of a pastor 
he said these pertinent words: “I am in conference with a vestry or in corres- 
pondence with them to place over them ‘a steward of the mysteries of God,’ 
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an ‘ambassador for Christ.” What should we expect should be the inquiry, 
the scrutiny? Would it not be in the line of a ‘Man of God,’ ‘a faithful minister 
of Christ,’ one approved by past service, one who in his living Christ can 
‘come boldly to the throne of grace’ to call down the blessing on his ministry? 
And how is it? I do not exaggerate when I say what I am asked, what is sought, 
is in these regards, the social qualities, the business tact, the drawing power in 
the pulpit, the touch with men who care nothing for the Church, but whose 
money is wanted, and even the exterior of the person. I would not utter here 
the terms used to give an idea what the parish wants. It is all, much more the 
man of business seeking a clerk, a commercial traveller, than men of God 
seeking one to whom they may commit the interests of their souls and the souls 
of their families. . . . My brethren of the laity, your interests as guardians of 
your parishes, as well as in behalf of your own souls are bound up with a 
‘Kingdom not of this world,’ ” Always the reproof and rebukes were reinforced 
by appeal to spiritual duty and responsibility, in his unceasing calls upon the 
people for fidelity, loyalty and spirituality. 

Inaugurating plans for the development of his diocese Bishop Gillespie 
recognized the obvious fact that it was a missionary diocese in everything but 
name and so ordered his procedure and plans. His attempt to care for scattered 
communicants, grouped in the smaller towns and villages, success and failure 
is the story. He was essentially missionary-minded and his attempts to instill 
the same spirit in the settled parish clergy was unremitting. This missionary 
spirit was not narrow. Beginning in his own diocesan environment and responsi- 
bility, it embraced the whole field of the Church’s mission and he was constant 
in exhortation and appeal that his diocese should do its share in contributions 
for missions. Dr. Wilkinson recalled his speech at a great missionary rally in 
Detroit. He witnessed that the Bishop spoke warmly and eloquently for more 
prayer for aid in mission work. It is something to know that the first Bishop 
of Western Michigan had a share in the establishment of the pious and uni- 
versal custom of noonday prayer for missions. At the Detroit meeting he 
appealed for noonday prayers throughout the Church. Dr. Wilkinson said: 
“At noon the President of the Council called on him to lead us in prayer. 
He responded at once and did it with unction and grace. From that day 
noonday prayers for missions have been offered at meetings of General Conven- 
tion and diocesan conventions.” 


In his Churchmanship Bishop Gillespie cannot be rated as an old-time 
Evangelical, though he was reared in that theological atmosphere. If it is any 
definition, he was a “Prayer Book Churchman.” That is to say, that he was of 
that sane and law abiding school that took the Church’s system as he found it, 
complete and unabridged in rubric and custom and tradition, devoted to its 
body of sound doctrine, its fundamentals, its orderly ways in service, feast 
and fast, and if any mark of his Churchmanship can be found, it is insistence 
upon the value and the preservation of the old ways. So Dr. Wilkinson de- 
fined him as “a conservative,” and perhaps that definition is as correct as 
any. One of his last pronouncements to the diocese six months before’ his 
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death was to deplore the passage of the old Canon XIX, authorizing the so- 
called “open pulpit,” in which he expressed the great anxiety the Canon 
gave to many of the most faithful sons and daughters of the Church, and felt 
that it would take many years for the Church to recover from the injury 
she had received and to regain full confidence in the judgment of the House 
of Bishops. “The writer of this article was born in the Church, and from his 
youth up he has loved and served her with all the strength and wisdom God 
has vouchsafed him; and now, when his days are few, he must go down to 
his grave heart-broken over this action of the last General Convention.” 
Throughout his convention addresses he stressed loyalty and devotion to the 
Church and its system, but always it was reinforced with the strong spiritual 
note. “While I thus dwell upon what seems to me our great interests, I would 
scarcely dare to close this review and outlook without putting on record, for 
myself and you, our solemn conviction of the importance of the spiritual 
realities of diocesan welfare. In a ‘holy Priesthood, a peculiar people, shining 
as lights in the world,’ is recognized as the Church’s destiny.” First setting 
the example, he exhorted his clergy to self-sacrificing labor in their fields. 
Then his message to the laity had rebuke to formality and worldliness and 
appealed for loyalty, devotion and spirituality. Here rebuke and exhortation 
had their basis in Holy Writ. His ideal for Church life lay in planting the 
seeds of sound doctrine and growth in “quietness and confidence” in the sweet 
reasonableness of the Church’s system. 


Naturally, then, a mind schooled in order and system, as exemplified in 
his work habit, should be impatient and suspicious of change. Especially 
was this true in his latter years. One incident has been noted. The one 
shadow in his life then was his deep concern over conditions in the Church. 
He was not ready for the new things being introduced which he considered 
innovations. He viewed the “Broad Church” movement with disfavor. He 
said it “took the character of an assault on the Creeds.” He saw the antidote 
for the clergy in the refreshment of mind from the rich stores of the great 
theologians of the Church, to preach impressively the glorious Gospel, to 
correct the imperfect religious education of the young. For the laity, the 
holding fast to the blessed truths into which they were baptized and con- 
firmed, and instant in prayer that the Church be preserved from false apos- 
tles. “A Church upon her knees can never be overthrown. A Church upon 
her knees can never be divided. A Church upon her knees has her whole 
way with God,” was his conclusion. He was indignant at clerical lawlessness 
taking form in unauthorized shortening of the services, lack of rubrical con- 
formity, and the introduction of unauthorized services and ceremonial. In 
all this may be seen the operation of a mind jealous for the preservation of 
the Church’s faith and order, a mind trained in system outraged by confusion, 
and his episcopal duty as a Father in God. Anxiety for the Church’s ortho- 
doxy compelled him to sign a protest against the consecration of Phillips 
Brooks to be Bishop of Massachusetts. He was troubled over Dr. Brooks’ 
for personal reasons but Bishop Gillespie felt that his conscience demanded the 
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theological position. Later, many had withdrawn their names from the petition 
protest, even though he was alone in it. 

In his religious life he was sincere, devout and self-sacrificing. He had 
the grace of charity in his attitude toward Christians not of our communion. 
“We must shut the mouth of animosity and cultivate in ourselves and others 
the spirit that breathes in ‘grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity... We are Churchmen, and that means strong and loving 
adherence to what makes us a separate body in the Christian world; but 
we are Christians, Christ men and women, and that means ‘rejoicing whether 
in pretence or in truth Christ is preached,’ and ‘therein we will rejoice,’ and 
when ‘we see gracious lives, ready to own that the very Spirit of God works 
their holiness.’ ” 

No estimate of the life and character of Bishop Gillespie could be com- 
plete without some attention to a further outstanding feature in his spirit of 
helpfulness to the oppressed, by which he strove to elevate their condition 
physically, mentally and spiritually. This unselfish toil endeared him to 
State and Church and was a practical illustration of vital religion. For more 
than thirty years he was a member of the State Board of Corrections and 
Charities and for some years its president. His interest in the unfortunate 
was not satisfied with the discharge of merely routine official duties by reason 
of his membership on the Board. It gave him opportunities for first-hand 
contacts with the state’s wards in its various institutions which contacts ex- 
pressed the real motive for his connection with this State organization. On 
his episcopal visitations his first visit was to the church, then to the jail or 
poorhouse. “Evening, in the cell blocks; talked with inmates soon to be re- 
leased,” is a characteristic entry in his journal. He did not hesitate to de- 
nounce unfavorable conditions when he found them, “The strange inequality 
of the sentences passed by judges is a blot on the administration of our penal 
law...” “Oct. 30, (1899) Newaygo. Visited the Poor House, too true to 
its name.” But his conclusion after years of service was that Michigan had 
reason to be proud of her institutions, especially for youth. The wardens 
and superintendents of the institutions were some of the noblest men and 
women he had ever known and he said they were doing a grand work. How 
deeply he felt in his heart for the unfortunates is witnessed in his setting apart 
Thanksgiving Day for a visit to the School for the Deaf and Christmas to the 
Industrial Home for Girls. It was his custom as president of the Board to 
send a New Year’s greeting to the juvenile wards of the state. “I have ever 
felt in my relation to the State’s penal and pauper institutions I was repre- 
senting the Church, showing her sympathies and her sense of obligation.” 
In one year he made eleven visits to State institutions, four to poorhouses, 
eleven to jails, attendance on thirteen meetings of the State Board of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, and at the annual convention of the Board and a 
meeting of the joint Prison and Asylum Boards. His service was not confined 
to the public charities of Michigan but he was an influential factor in the 
interests represented by the National Conference of Charities. In 1907 advanced 
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age and infirmities obliged his resignation. In regretfully accepting it, Gov. 
Warren wrote: “ ... years after this generation has passed your name will 
be remembered and revered by those charged with the duty of caring for those 
whose care devolves upon the State.” At the Bishop’s death two years later 
the Board bore witness to his invaluable services in a resolution: “ .. . his 
resignation deprived the Board and the country at large of a wise counsellor 
and a discreet leader. His word was always one of compassion, and his long 
service on this Board will continue to serve as an index finger toward the 
attainment of the most humane legislation and service for the State’s dependent 
and unfortunate wards.” 

Expression of appreciation did not wait upon his decease. His _birth- 
days were had in affectionate remembrance. On his eightieth birthday 
messages and flowers flowed into the episcopal residence, friends gave him 
a gold headed cane and books. What touched him most deeply was a gift 
of flowers from the primary class of Grace Church and a letter from the pupils 
of the School for the Deaf, “we have all become greatly attached to you 
on account of the deep interest you have taken in our welfare.” Floral offer- 
ings, messages and gifts marked also his thirtieth anniversary of consecration, 
one a gift from the Girls’ Industrial School at Adrian, and the Standing Com- 
mittee voiced diocesan feeling in resolutions of affectionate esteem and appre- 
ciation of his thirty years of wise and faithful leadership, his strength and 
gentleness, high character and watchful and loving care of his diocesan flock. 
The Grand Rapids Press voiced the estimate of the state: “Bishop Gillespie’s 
eighty-five years have been years of usefulness, of unselfish toil for mankind 
and devotion to lofty ideals. Such a life brings its own reward.” Bishop 
Seymour of Illinois dedicated his sermon “The Portrait of a True Bishop,” 
preached in 1899 at the consecration of Bishop Francis, to Bishop Gillespie. 
“T venture to dedicate this sermon, as a tribute of veneration and respectful 
affection to Bishop Gillespie, whose episcopate associates him with St. Paul, 
the model Bishop.” In 1907 Bishop Gillespie was the oldest living Bishop 
in the American Church. 


On Feb. 22, 1907, Bishop Gillespie sustained a slight stroke of paralysis. 
Recovering from this, he carried on, as noted, until May 29, 1908, when he 
addressed a letter to Bishop Coadjutor McCormick: “On account of my age 
and bodily infirmity, which disable me from discharging the duties of the 
Bishop of the diocese, and in accordance with Section 5 of Canon XII, I 
hereby request you to become the ecclesiastical authority of the diocese... . ” 
His last address was to the convention of 1908, strongly spiritual in its tone as 
befitted one standing on the threshold of life eternal. “The advance of life 
and bodily infirmities remind me that my service in the diocese cannot long 
continue, while the end may come suddenly. I have for thirty years been 
enabled by God’s blessing to give my time and strength to the diocese. That 
my plan and purposes have always been wise, I am far from claiming. All 
I ask of those who prize my work is, to accord me sincerity of purpose. When 
I assumed the charge of the diocese, it was with a sense that my life work 
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would be laying foundations, and that the task would be one of difficulty, 
and with slow advancement. It has proved more protracted and harder than 
I had anticipated. And while I can be only thankful to Him who ‘hath enabled 
me for that He counted me faithful, putting me into this ministry,’ for what 
has been accomplished; I must in the review, feel humbled that the record of 
my work and of the diocese at the end of all these years is not more impressive. 
More has been accomplished than any array of figures or facts would show, 
as the future will develop. 

“Refering again to my being ‘over you in the Lord,’ that I may have 
sometimes seemed impatient, too ready to complain of want of cooperation 
and compliance with my wishes, and even too ready to dictate courses of 
action, I am well aware. I have only to ask, that when this is remembered, 
it may be with the feeling that such errors belong to our frail nature, and 
especially when there is a longing to secure results and an absorbing interest 
in the work committed to us. To my dear fellow-laborers of the clergy, let 
me say, that upon the forcible presentation of the glorious Gospel of Christ 
in its fulness, as ‘the faith once delivered to the Saints,’ and as embodied in 
the Articles of the Creed, will depend God’s perpetual blessing; and the build- 
ing up of the Church, complete in its parts, energetic in its functions, ‘the 
Church of God purchased with His blood,’ that ‘He will present to Himself 
a glorious Church, not having spot or wrinkle, or any such thing; but that 
it should be holy and without blemish.’ While their preaching and pastoral 
care, enforced by their blameless living, will secure to them the praise: “They 
that turn away to righteousness shall shine as the stars for ever and ever.’ 

“To my brethren of the laity, beloved in the Lord, I would speak with the 
earnestness of persuasion, that ‘without holiness no man shall see the Lord,’ 
‘beseeching them by the mercies of God, and by the terrors of His judgments, 
to receive in their minds and hearts, and exhibit in all the relations and cir- 
cumstances of life, the words of the Lord Jesus, as He guides us to receive the 
blessings of ‘His cross and passion, His glorious resurrection and ascension.’ 
It has been my grief, the coldness of our laity, in the affairs of the Church, 
even of their own parishes. Men and brethren! my voice comes to you from 
near the grave, beseeching you not to let ‘the things which are seen and tem- 
poral,’ so obscure ‘the things which are not seen and eternal,’ that your lives 
will bear the condemnation ‘of the earth, earthy.’ Uphold the hands of your 
pastors, be diligent in the business of the House of God as in your ordinary 
toils; suffer not your Bishop to serve in the loneliness of lack of sympathy 
as though you had no responsibility for his work. 

“And now, beloved brethren, thanking you sincerely for many attentions 
received at your hands, and asking you to cherish the memory of whatever 
in our intercourse has been pleasant and profitable, ‘I commend you to God, 
and to the word of His grace, which is able to build you up, and to give you 
an inheritance among all them which are sanctified.’ 

Affectionately your friend and Bishop, 
Geo. D. Gillespie.” 
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The convention made fitting and appreciative response: 
“Right Reverend and Beloved Father in God: 

“The clergy and lay delegates of the Diocese of Western Michigan in 
convention assembled, desiring to convey to you, their beloved diocesan, 
some expression of the deep and sympathetic emotions aroused by the tenor of 
your Annual Charge addressed to this convention, and especially in view of 
your formal designation of the Rt. Rev. J. N. McCormick, D.D., as the Ecclesi- 
astical Authority of said diocese, have deputed to the undersigned the privi- 
lege of communicating to you their affectionate solicitude at this time, as 
well as their heartfelt appreciation of your long, tireless and manifold activi- 
ties, and their sincere desire that the step which you have taken may be con- 
ducive to a restfulness and composure of mind and body during the time 
vouchsafed to you by Him to whom alone belongs the issues of life and death. 


“But, dearly beloved Father in God, when we look back over the three and 
thirty years of your service for the Church in Western Michigan as its first 
Bishop, we recall so much that is worthy of comment, so many difficulties 
overcome, so great a variety of ardous undertakings, accompanied perpetually 
by problems of a delicate nature growing out of the formative character of 
the social, economic and ecclesiastical status of a new diocese in a great and 
developing state, that, reviewing it all, even superficially, we find it impossible 
to reproduce in a few words any adequate expression of the sentiments by 
which we are moved at this time, when your affectionate and touching com- 
muication compels us to pause amid our plans and deliberations pertaining to 
the present and future of our work in the diocese, and call up the past, 
in all of which you have so intimately participated. 


“Therefore, beloved Father in God, we, on behalf of every member of this 
convention, do extend to you our affectionate regard, assuring you of our 
profound appreciation of all that you have represented during your going out 
and coming in amongst us for so many years, and you may rest assured 
that day by day, as the twilight of your evening deepens and the shadows 
lengthen, our prayers shall be joined with your own, until at last, when you 
shall hear the Voice for which you have listened so patiently, and apprehend 
that Presence which you have so consistently and convincingly pictured, not 
only to yourself, but to us all, there shall be joined to His ‘Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant,’ a sincere and widespread responsive prayer, ‘Enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.’ 

William Bedford-Jones 
William Lucas 
F. A. Gorham 


J. Davidson Burns.” 


The burial services were on Mar. 22nd and 23d, 1909. Preceded by a 
service at the episcopal residence Monday afternoon, Mar. 22nd, the body 
was taken to St. Mark’s Pro-Cathedral, lying in state from four-thirty to six- 
thirty p.m. Clergy of the diocese two by two in relays of two hours watched 
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from four-thirty p.m. Monday until seven a.m. Tuesday the 23d. At seven- 
thirty a.m. there was a celebration of the Holy Communion. The funeral 
services were at nine-thirty a.m. with all the clergy of the diocese and many 
laymen present. Seven Bishops assisted, Bishop Anderson of Chicago, Bishop 
G. Mott Williams of Marquette, Bishop Webb of Milwaukee, Bishop Tuttle 
of Missouri, Bishop Vincent of Southern Ohio, Bishop Williams of Michigan 
and Bishop McCormick. At eleven a.m. the body was taken to Ann Arbor 
and after service in St. Andrew’s Church was taken to the City Cemetery for 
interment at five p.m. 


Many were the expressions of appreciation and condolence. The Bishops 
present at the burial service: “The Bishops present at the funeral of the Rt. 
Rev. George D. Gillespie, D.D., first Bishop of Western Michigan, desire to 
express their great reverence for him as a man and a Bishop, and their great 
gratitude to Almighty God for his beneficent and holy example. During 
a ministry of sixty-eight years and an episcopate of thirty-four, he has been 
a bulwark of the faith, a tender hearted pastor, a thoughtful student and fear- 
less teacher, a citizen of large-hearted public spirit, a father, a friend, and 
a pattern of true holiness. The spirit of criticism, which often finds fault with 
the Church and her ways, was silent and abashed when his name was uttered. 
Spared to an honored and venerable age, his spirit mellowed and broadened 
as life advanced, and he drew his friends, young and old, closer and closer, 
and his sympathies grew ever young. His life was like ‘a little sanctuary.’ 
His reward is with the just. He was full of care and full of years but full of 
hope and of Heaven.” 


The Standing Committee: “desire to express their thankfulness to Al- 
mighty God for his long and useful and fruitful episcopate in our diocese. 
His gracious qualities of soul, his tireless faithfulness to duty, his high ideals 
of citizenship, his manly Christian life and character, are a priceless heritage 
to all who knew him, and must long be an inspiration to the diocese of which 
he was the first Bishop and to which he unfailingly devoted all the energies 
of his heart and soul and mind and strength. “The Lord gave,’ and, with 
his work nobly and lovingly done, ‘the Lord hath taken away. Blessed be 
the name of the Lord.’ ” 

The State Board of Charities and Corrections: 


66 


. in his personal, rather than his purely official relation, was his in- 
fluence most conspicuous. True to the profession of a minister of the Gospel, 
he bore on his heart the infirmities of men. . . . He was in forefront of every 
‘movement looking to the betterment of the condition of the poor, the unfor- 
tunate and the criminal.” 


The State Legislature: 


“Whereas, We realize that we have lost a valuable public spirited citizen, 
who while serving his Church in the Western Michigan Diocese with distin- 
guished ability, was equally loyal and devoted to his duties as a citizen, and | 
one whose voice and influence was ever on the side of right and justice... ” 
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Touching the tribute of the deaf-mutes after a service at Kalamazoo 
April 3d: “known to every deaf-mute in Michigan and loved by every one.” 
Bishop Ninde of the Methodist church wrote of him: “In his easy self-efface- 
ment, his devotion to the humblest duties of his exalted office, his unstinted 
and unwearied services for the welfare of his fellow beings and especially the 
unfortunate and neglected classes, he has shown himself a true follower of his 
great Master and a true episcopos.” 

The convention of 1909, meeting at St. Luke’s Church, Kalamazoo, June 
8th, passed the following resolution: 

“Whereas, In accordance with the wise and beneficent ordering of our 
Heavenly Father, our beloved diocesan, the Right Reverend George DeNorman- 
die Gillespie, D.D., has been called from the long, arduous and faithful services — 
to the Church and to the State, to which his life and faculties were ceaselessly 
dedicated both as a citizen and as a Churchman, and has passed, full of years, 
from the Church Militant here on earth to the Church Expectant in Paradise: 
we, the members of the thirty-fifth Annual convention of the Diocese of 
Western Michigan, desiring to bear some testimony to our deep sense of the 
rare worth of our departed Father in God and to the great loss which our own 
diocese and the whole Church at large has sustained by his death, do take this 
opportunity of expressing the above sentiments, and we do lovingly commend 
his soul to the eternal keeping of a most Merciful Savior in sure and certain 
hope of the Resurrection at the last day. ‘Grant him, O Lord, eternal rest. 
May light perpetual shine upon him.’ ” 

In the evening a memorial service was held. An address was made by 
Bishop McCormick and the Rev. R. H. Peters read several resolutions passed 
by various bodies on Bishop Gillespie’s death. The memorial sermon was 
preached by the Rt. Rev. G. Mott William, D.D., Bishop of Marquette. The 
Rev. J. N. Rippey, D.D., read a memorial poem. 


“The Priest of God with four score years and ten 
May look with joy upon the coming hour, when 
With face toward Zion and ear beside the veil, 
He hears the voice of welcome to his eternal home. . . 


Well done, Bishop and Priest of God Most High!” 
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EXPANDING LIFE 


X11 
Expanding Life 


HE period 1906-16 was one of expanding life in the general Church and in 

the diocese. The forward movements inaugurated in the Church at large 
had their repercussions in the diocese and it shared not only in attendant re- 
sponsibilities but received an uplift in vision and service. 


This progress was exhibited in the financial structure of the diocese and 
in other statistics. The Episcopal Fund stood at $60,851 in 1906 and $83,- 
866.18 in 1916, an increase of $23,015, and its income was $4,612.55 in the 
latter year. The goal of $100,000 for the Fund had not been reached, the 
drive producing the sum of $32,666. In 1916 the productive capital of the 
Fund was $58,478. The larger items in receipts from individual contributors 
to the Fund in the years 1906-16 were: 1906, Thomas Hume, Muskegon, 
$10,000; Dr. and Mrs. E. H. Van Deusen, Kalamazoo, $10,000; 1913, Rebecca 
L. Richmond, Grand Rapids, in memory of Bishop Gillespie, $1,000; 1914, 
bequest from Sarah A. Bancroft, $2,076.27; 1915, Erie L. Smith, $2,000. 
$25,388.10 of the Episcopal Fund represented the value of the new episcopal 
residence, built in 1909-10 at 43 South Lafayette street. It was determined 
to build a new house rather than to repair the old Bishop’s house on Fountain 
street. The project was facilitated by the sale of the Fountain street property 
for $6,751.36 cash, authorized by the convention of 1909. Added to this were 
contributions amounting to $18,635.84, mainly from Grand Rapids people. 
This sum was raised by a committee headed by Mrs. George P. Wanty and 
plans for construction were supervised by a committee of ladies of which 
E. H. Barnes was chairman. The convention of 1912 gave them a vote of 
thanks. Edward Lowe of Grand Rapids promised to give one half of what 
the ladies raised which ensured a contribution of $5,000. To this amount 
Thomas Hume of Muskegon added $1,500. $3,750, more than half the price 
of the lot which was $6,487.50 was donated by W. H. Anderson of Grand 
Rapids. The total receipts were: sale of lot, $6,751.36; contribution on pur- 
chase of lot, $3,750; individual contributions, $12,723.89; transferred from 
Episcopal Fund, $2,162.85. The total cost was $25,388.10: lot, $6,487.50; 
building, including plumbing and heating, $16,314.90; furnishings $1,598.68; 
improving grounds, $412.21; street paving, $293.05; architect’s fee, $226.96; 
sundries, $64.80. The house was constructed of red paving brick, three stories 
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in height, with Bishop’s office and private chapel. Many individuals made 
contributions of furnishings, equipment and interior decorating and many 
of the manufacturers of Grand Rapids and vicinity donated articles of furni- 
ture. It was occupied Sept. 15, 1910, and was opened with a house warming 
on Oct. 27th and the blessing of the oratory and the first service therein took 
place Nov. 27th. 


The Permanent Missionary Fund increased $1,295.41 in the years 1906- 
16. Mrs. Cornelia G. Fuller bequeathed $1,000 to the Fund in 1909 and it 
received $500 in 1910 from the estate of Mrs. Sarah A. Bancroft. The Church 
and Rectory Building Fund in 1916 was $2,070.06, an increase of $268.47 
over 1906. Loans were made from the Fund to St. John’s, Grand Rapids, 
$500, and St. Paul’s, Mendon, $275, 1906, and in 1908 Belding $1,000. 


The assessments on parishes and missions to meet the deficit in Bishop’s 
salary and other diocesan overhead in 1905-06 was $1,765, $1,000 of which 
represented the deficit in provision for the Bishop’s salary. But with the election 
of the Coadjutor a heavier assessment was necessary. Bishop’s and Bishop 
Coadjutor’s salaries and travelling expenses totalled $6,500 in 1906-07. To 
meet this sum there was available the income of the Episcopal Fund, $3,480, and 
special pledges to the Bishop Coadjutor’s salary, $1,295, and $1,200 to be 
paid by the Board of Missions on the Bishop Coadjutor’s salary, leaving 
$525 to be raised for this account from the sum assessed on parishes and 
missions. For 1907-08 the account stood at $6,500 for Bishop’s and Bishop 
Coadjutor’s salaries and Bishop Coadjutor’s travelling expenses. To meet 
this was the income of the Episcopal Fund, $3,300, pledges for Bishop Coad- 
jutor’s salary, $1,300, and grant from diocesan Board of Missions for Bishop 
Coadjutor’s salary, $1,200, leaving the sum of $700 to be raised for this account 
from the assessment of $2,496 for 1907-08 on parishes and missions. The 
assessment for 1908-09 was $3,824, of which amount $1,754 represented the 
deficit to be provided for the Bishop’s salary. 1909-10 the assessment dropped 
sharply to $1,733, of which sum $1,220 was to apply on the deficit in Episcopal 
Fund for Bishop’s salary. 1910-11 the deficit to be provided for Bishop’s 
salary was $1,700 and the assessment rose that year to $2,577. 1911-12 the 
deficit on Bishop’s salary was $1,800 and the assessment $2,463. For the 
remaining years of the period the figures stood: 1912-13, deficit on Bishop’s 
salary, $1,600, assessment, $2,223; 1913-14, deficit, $1,750, assessment, $2,670; 
1914-15, deficit, $1,700, assessment $2,634; 1915-16, deficit, $1,881, assessment, 
$2,856. The Book and Tract Fund with a credit balance of two dollars and the 
New Book Fund with $6.78 disappear from Sundry Trust Funds in 1909 


with no notation of the disposition of their balances. 


The Clergy Relief Fund added $227.19 to its receipts during 1906-16 
and the Fund stood at $7,087.41 in 1916. In 1911 the Fund received two 
bequests: $100 from the estate of Harriet N. De Yoe of Kalamazoo and $500 
from the estate of Mrs. Sarah A. Bancroft of Hastings, and a parishioner of 
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St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo, gave $200 in 1907. Its resources were offerings from 
the parishes and missions in which St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids, contributed 
substantial amounts from $150 to $225 annually. Interest on invested funds 
and offerings were sent to the treasurer of the General Clergy Relief Fund, 
but in the case of the Diocese of Western Michigan the total contribution 
from the diocese of such offerings and interest did not equal the grants from 
the Clergy Relief Fund to aged and infirm clergy of the diocese, pitifully inade- 
quate though they were. In 1907 General Convention authorized a commission 
to raise a fund of five million dollars for General Clergy Relief. In 1911. 
Western Michigan contributed $182 to this object. The whole movement of the 
General Clergy Relief Fund fell far short of the goal aimed at and in 1913 
the Church woke up to its neglect of its aged servants and preliminary steps 
toward the organization of the great Church Pension Fund were inaugurated. 
The diocesan convention of 1915 adopted the Church Pension Fund system 
and the convention of 1916 passed the canon recommended by the Fund. 
The Rev. W. J. Lockton was appointed chairman of the committee to raise 
its share of the five million accrued liabilities fund, Western Michigan’s share 


of which was $33,000. 


Offerings for diocesan missions doubled in 1906-16, from $1,707.05 in 
1906 to $3,438.68 in 1916. In addition to the offerings from parishes and 
missions and individuals there was available the earnings of the Permanent 
Missionary Fund, which in 1916 amounted to $590.75. Pledges and payments 
for diocesan missions in the years 1906-16 were: 1905-06, pledges, $1,263, 
payments, $1441.05; 1906-07, pledges, $1,393, payments, $1,255.74; 1907-08, 
pledges, $2,014.10, payments, $1,622.94; 1908-09, pledges, $2,046, payments, 
$1,711.69; 1909-10, pledges, $2,038, payments, $2,770.71; 1910-11, assessment, 
$2,073, payments, $3,919.91; 1911-12, assessment, $2,734.61, payments, $2,960. 
74; 1912-13, no list of assessments, payments, $2,706.99; 1913-14, assessment, 
$2,745, payments, $3,265.61; 1915-16, assessment, $2,822, payments, $2,808. 
62. In 1911 the pledge system for diocesan missions was dropped and the 
method of assessments on the parishes and missions by the Board of Missions 
substituted. The progress of diocesan missions has been told in the narrative. 
The Bishop Coadjutor in the early years of his episcopate visited every point 
in the diocese where services of the Church were regularly held and in vacant 
missions, besides visitations to some new points, and did the work of an Arch- 
deacon. After being at work for three years he made a survey of parishes 
and missions in 1909. He found twenty-nine parishes, twenty-one organized 
missions and five unorganized missions, a total of fifty-five regular stations, 
with fifteen or twenty other points where occasional services were held. Of 
the organized parishes, five were closed churches and six received missionary 
erants. The number of self-supporting parishes was therefore small. At this 
time the total missionary receipts of the diocese was $3,935, but in the past three 
years the diocese had had to raise within itself the salaries of the two Bishops 
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and, to meet other extraordinary expenses, it had been obliged to fall on its 
missionary funds for this purpose and, in addition, incur a considerable in- 
debtedness. Thus the missionary work of the diocese had been considerably 
curtailed and the missionary work suffered. Archdeacon Dodshon had been 
recalled and several missionary appropriations cut off. The Church had more 
opportunities. The population was nine hundred thousand but the ratio of 
communicants was only one to one hundred seven. Five years later the ratio 
had risen to one hundred forty-three. Lack of men and money estopped 
Church extension. There were then twenty-two clergy in active service and 
three Candidates for Holy Orders who were working as lay readers. Seeing 
the need and opportunities the Bishop asked for $2,500 per annum for five 
years, which was more than forthcoming. His missionary policy envisioned 
the plan of groups and centers. As he explained this plan, “under it certain 
strategical centers would be selected and these would be reinforced in such 
a way as to enable them to become responsible for the care of the Church’s 
work in that vicinity. A priest assistant, or in some cases a deacon, or even 
a well equipped Candidate for Holy Orders or lay reader, would work with 
and under the rector of the central parish; and the two together would conduct 
the missionary operations of the neighborhood.” If that plan failed he 
would suggest the return to the old system of Convocations with their Arch- 
deacons. In 1908 he received a special fund from an unnamed layman of the 
diocese for sundry missionary purposes at the rate of one thousand dollars 
per annum which continued for several years. The Bishop Gillespie Memorial 
Fund from the Woman’s Auxiliary of five hundred dollars annually helped 
the work in the northern part of the diocese. A “Summer Resorters’ Fund” in 
varying amounts from two hundred sixty-five dollars to five hundred dollars 
was available from 1908 to 1913 for work in the north. In 1909 the Sunday 
School Advent offering was put into operation. In 1910 it amounted to 
$120.49, in 1911, $93, 1912, $130, 1913, $152.34, 1914, $163.18,.1915, $152, 
1916, 191.55. These offerings were devoted to missions in the diocese. By 
1912 the diocese was spending over $5,000 a year on its missionary work 
and while there was growth, it appeared to be in the cities and larger towns 
and the work in the smaller places did not show a corresponding improvement. 
To cover adequately the field there was a return to the policy of the appointment 
of an Archdeacon in 1911 and the Rev. Charles De Coux served as such from 
Mar. 15, 1911, to Sept. 6, 1912. He was succeeded by the Rev. David C. Hun- 
tington May 15, 1913. His work is covered in the story of the parishes and 
missions. He held two hundred fifty-three services in one year in widely 
scattered places, missions already established and in some new places. In 
1915-16 he held services in forty-seven different places. He was an inde- 
fatigable worker and progressive in method. To get about more quickly 
he bought a Ford in 1916 but the state of the roads at the time were 
not such as to lend encouragement to the laudable experiment. Being told 
he could reach Edmore from Grand Rapids on fifty cents worth of gas 
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he proceeded to test the rumor and burned twelve gallons costing two dollars 
forty cents on the trip. Later he started from Grand Rapids for Bowen’s 
Mills but eleven miles south of that village ran into a mile of road that the 
road commissioner had plowed up and gone away and left, so he built 
a fire to warm himself while waiting for the interurban. 


As has been noted, the Board of Missions made grants from its funds 
towards the Bishop’s salary. In 1915 a resolution was passed by convention 
on recommendation of the Board that the diocesan assessment be such amount 
as to release the Board from any grant for the current expenses of the diocese. 


The General Board of Mission’s grant was $1440 per annum up to 1909. 
In that year the Bishop applied for an increase to $2500 per annum for five 
years and secured an increase to $2540. The grant was further increased 
to $2940 for the year 1915-16. This sum was the high-water mark for the 
General Board’s missionary contributions to the Diocese of Michigan up to 
1842 and to the Diocese of Western Michigan up to 1915. In 1906 Bishop 
Williams of Marquette read a paper on the relations of the Middle West to 
the General Board of Missions. He affirmed that the five states of the North- 
west had never been regarded seriously by the General Board as missionary 
ground, that it had never studied it as a field for missionary work, but had 
studied it as a collecting ground. Bishop Anderson of Chicago had made 
the charge the year before that the General Church had put upon the Middle 
West a local responsibility greater than it ever placed upon any other section 
of the American Church. Bishop Williams thought the Middle West was en- 
titled to make strong missionary appeal because they had had so little help 
in the past from the General Church, had developed in the years but a low 
average of strength in relation to population, had a population easily im- 
pressed by the Church, an educational opportunity, and had shown great 
results mainly from its own efforts and had a great future. As regards 
Western Michigan, its strength had developed by means of its own diocesan 
missionary funds. The General Board’s appropriations to the Diocese of 
Michigan in the pioneer period had been reasonably liberal for the times 
and the Board’s resources, rising from $2231 to $3522 in 1843. But the 
Board later developed a policy of discrimination against organized dioceses 
in its missionary appropriations. Western Michigan’s grant in 1875 was only 
$1000, increased later by the earnest appeals of Bishop Gillespie. 


In 1906 the apportionment on the diocese for general missions was $1800 
and the amount paid and applicable on the apportionment was $1462.94, leaving 
a deficit of $337. However, the diocese had paid in all that year on domestic 
and foreign missions $2430, but the amounts paid by Sunday Schools and 
Woman’s Auxiliary did not apply on the diocesan apportionment. In 1909-10 
the apportionment was increased to $2100 and the diocese that year met it. 
In 1911 the apportionment was again increased to $2500 and the diocese 
overpaid it. Another increase was made for the year 1911-12 to $5310 and 
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for the year 1913-14 the figure was set at $5687. By Sept. 1, 1913, the diocese 
contributed $4035 to general missions, the largest sum sent in by the diocese 
in its forty years of history, there being a steady increase in the amount 
paid on the apportionment in the five years previous to 1913. It did 
better in 1914 and paid $4492 and still better in 1915, $5333. The Sunday 
School Lenten offering in 1913 was over a thousand dollars. The duplex 
envelope system, in general use by 1911, proved of great assistance in parish 
and mission budgets. 


The Bishop called attention to the Bishop’s Trust Fund in 1914 and ex- 
plained its discretionary and confidential character and asked that this most 
useful and elastic fund be increased, setting five hundred dollars as a minimum. 
Its resources according to canon were the offerings at episcopal visitations and 
the receipts averaged a little over three hundred dollars annually. The Can- 
didates’ Aid Fund had limited receipts from offerings by the churches, from 
$31 in 1910 to $91 in 1916. The Bush Memorial Fund disappeared from the list 
of sundry trust funds in 1911 with the payment of $35.29 to Bishop McCormick. 
The Diocesan Library Building Fund remained on the books with $40.01 to 
its credit in 1916. 


Several important additions were made to the Constitution and Canons 
of the diocese in 1906-16. A new article, Article X, was added to the Con- 
stitution by the convention of 1906 recognizing the Bishop Coadjutor and 
specifying that he should be a member of convention and in case of the 
Bishop’s absence or inability to act, that he should possess all the powers 
and perform all the duties prescribed in the Constitution for the Bishop 
and that he should be ex-officio a member of the diocesan boards and com- 
mittees of which the Bishop is ex-officio a member. The convention of 1913 
repealed Canon XV, “Of Convocations of the Clergy and Laity” and Canon 
XVI entitled “The Diocesan Conference” and thus the Convocation system 
passed into history and the Semi-Annual became an annual meeting of the 
clergy not by canonical authority. Arrangements for the annual meeting 
were placed in the hands of a committee of the clergy. In 1908 it had been voted 
by the clergy at the Semi-Annual Diocesan Conference that one annual con- 
ference should be held. In 1912 the conference with Quiet Days was conducted 
by the Rev. William H. Van Allen, rector of the Church of the Advent, Boston. 
The service was impressive with a procession of one hundred clergy and 
choristers and Dr. Van Allen was stimulating. A feature of the occasion was 
the blessing of an episcopal throne in memory of Bishop Gillespie. The 
chair was of simple beauty in keeping with the quiet and unostentatious 
character of the first Bishop. Annual retreats for the clergy had been held in 
1910 and in 1913, conducted by Father Officer, O. H. C. In 1916 the conference 
met at Camp Roger with a series of addresses on religious education by the 
Rev. Charles H. Young and courses on the revision of the Prayer Book 
conducted by the Bishop and on pastoral theology by the Dean. 
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A diocesan Board of Religious Education and a diocesan Social Service 
Commission came into official recognition in 1913, the convention passing 
the canons authorizing the same as recommended by the Boards of these 
General Church organizations. Canon XV, “Differences Between a Clergyman 
and His Congregation,” was passed prescribing an official method of an 
attempt to iron out such difficulties. The convention of 1916 passed Canon 
XXIV “Of the Church Pension Fund,” the Canon suggested by the Church 
Pension Fund, thus officially adopting the pension system. The convention of 
1906 passed articles of re-organization of the Association in accordance with 
the State act as amended. 


During the years 1906-16 there was a total of twenty-nine Postulants 
and Candidates for Holy Orders. Of these, thirteen were ordained, four 
dropped, two transferred, leaving ten with no record, their names not ap- 
pearing later on the general list of clergy. St. Mark’s Pro-Cathedral held 
the record for the number of Candidates, five in the years 1909-15, with St. 
Luke’s, Kalamazoo, second. 


The Rev. Albert E. Wells served faithfully for a number of years as 
Registrar and librarian. At his death the Rev. Lincoln R. Vercoe was ap- 
pointed Registrar. Mr. Wells died Jan. 26, 1916, at Belding, where he had 
been officiating the previous Sunday. He was seventy-seven years of age. 
He graduated from Nashotah House in 1861 and was ordained deacon by 
the first Missionary Bishop of the American Church, Bishop Kemper, and 
priested in 1863 by Bishop Whitehouse. He came to Western Michigan in 
1888 and in his later years after his removal to Grand Rapids did missionary 
work wherever needed in the diocese. His death broke a link with the genera- 
tion of the older clergy that connected the diocese with the early days of the 
Church in the middle west. His work as Registrar was careful and painstaking 
in the care of records and of the diocesan library. He was a faithful, studious, 
kindly and devoted priest. 


Mr. Wells’ reports were full and give record of the then valuable collection 
in the diocesan library. Mention has been made of complete files of Church 
publications and in 1916 he schedules a complete collection of the Church 
Quarterly Review. That year the library was enriched by a presentation copy 
of the hymn “I would not live alway” and other items in verse with auto- 
graphs and initials of the Rev. William Augustus Muhlenburg, the date 
1859. Nineteen volumes from the library of the late Prof. Jones were a dona- 
tion. The next year ten volumes were donated. In 1909 the library was 
removed to the Murray building on North Division. Bishop Gillespie’s 
library was bequeathed to the diocesan library. In 1910 the Registrar re- 
ported as to its disposition. Six hundred eleven volumes were stored in the 
Ryerson Library, and the valuable collection of classified pamphlets, pastoral 
addresses and letters and charges of Bishops and of the House of Bishops, 
and papers pertaining to the business of General Convention were in the 
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diocesan library. It is to be noted that the library had received three bequests 
from diligent collectors of pamphlet material on the life of the Church, 
Bishop McCoskry, Dr. Schetky and Bishop Gillespie. Some of Bishop Gil- 
lespie’s books, six hundred five in number, were retained by his daughters 
and in storage. The Bishop recommended in his will that the Association 
place these books in the Ryerson Public Library building “for the use of the 
public until such time as said Association shall have secured such a building 
(the proposed diocesan library building) and that then the said Association 
place and keep the same in such building.” In 1911 these books, pamphlets 
and manuscripts are listed among the gifts to the Grand Rapids Public Library. 
The Registrar estimated the diocesan library in 1910 at forty-one hundred 
books and five thousand unbound publications. Four hundred eighty-two 
volumes had been received from the library of the late Rev. Charles Donohue. 
The Registrar’s report in 1911 recorded the gift of a large collection of 
pamphlets from the Rev. William Westover and twenty-four volumes of 
homiletics from Mrs. Butterworth. In 1912 a matter with some legal implica- 
tions came up. The diocesan library held two libraries in trust, that of the 
Rev. Dr. Cuming and of Dr. Schetky. The former collection, two hundred 
nine bound volumes, thirty pamphlets and five volumes~of The Gospel Mes- 
senger beginning with its first issue of 1827, were donated subject to the call 
of the heirs. Dr. Schetky’s library had a similar proviso, that his heirs could 
withdraw it if any of his sons entered the ministry. The Registrar was of the 
opinion that such trusts should have a time limitation. There is no record that 
these books were ever claimed by heirs. The Registrar proffered a suggestion 
for the formation of a Diocesan Library Association or Society for the pur- 
pose of gathering and preserving historical material. In 1916 the library 
expressed regrets that such suggestion found no action. In 1916 the library 
of the Rev. Mosely Morris was donated. 

Viewing the ever-present problem of the Sunday School, Bishop Mc- 
Cormick in 1906 noted the widespread movement of awakening in the Church 
at large to this and other matters as signs of the times and saw with satis- 
faction that the diocese was in touch with the modern trends in the Church. 
In November, 1906, a two day Sunday School conference was held in St. 
Luke’s Church, Kalamazoo, taking the place of the usual winter Semi-Annual. 
The conference was addressed by the Rev. William Walter Smith, Secretary 
of the Sunday School Commission of New York. Eight years later the Bishop 
reviewed the Sunday School situation and found that in ten years the number 
of Sunday School children had increased only five hundred, half the increase 
in communicant strength. In 1908 a Committee on Sunday Schools was 
appointed which grew into a Sunday School Commission of which the Bishop 
was the chairman, and he was elected president of the 5th Department Sunday 
School Convention in 1911. At the convention of 1913 a “Canon for Creating 
a Diocesan Board of Religious Education,” the model canon suggested 
by the General Board of Religious Education, was passed, and this body 
took the place of the old Sunday School Commission, 
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A project near to the Bishop’s 
heart was the establishment of a Dio- 
cesan Church Club in union with many 
such organizations throughout the 
Church. It was organized in 1910 and 
through it the Bishop hoped for a 
helpful and stimulating element in or- 
ganized diocesan life. It held two 
meetings in 1910-11, with Frederick 
C. Morehouse, editor of The Living 
Church, as speaker at the second meet- 
ing. The Bishop thought that it could 
then get down to business and justify 
its existence as a corporation of in- 
telligent and devoted Churchmen, some- 
thing beyond giving dinners and lis- 
tening to speeches. It did some prac- 
tical work in assuming responsibilty 
for the salary of the secretary to the 


Bishop. The Bishop had a vision for 
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points in the diocese, the sponsoring 
of a Guild of Lay Readers and cooper- 
ation with the diocesan Social Service 
Commission and the Board of Religious Education. The Club had an enthusi- 
astic meeting and dinner in December, 1913, and was addressed by the 
Bishop of Chicago on the place and duty of laymen in the Church. Mem- 
bers were in attendance from St. Mark’s and St. Paul’s, Grand Rapids, Mus- 
kegon, Grand Haven, South Haven, Greenville and Hastings. The Club was 
responsible for the observance in 1916 of the tenth anniversary of Bishop 
McCormick’s consecration. W. J. Stuart of Grand Rapids was president in 
1911 and 1912, William Hatton of Grand Haven 1913 and 1914 and again in 
1916 and Kellar Stem of Hastings in 1915. 


GRACE, LUDINGTON 


Interest in the Brotherhood of St. Andrew was set forward by visits 
of the travelling secretaries to the diocese and the meeting of the state conven- 
tion in the Pro-Cathedral May 1]th and 12th, 1907, with the national Secre- 
tary Hubert Carlton, Bishop Mott Williams and Bishop McCormick as 
speakers. The Grand Rapids chapters formed a local Council. 


The Girls’ Friendly Society had five branches in the diocese in 1914, 
Niles, Battle Creek, Hastings, St. Mark’s and St. Paul’s, Grand Rapids, 
with a total membership of two hundred. A Council was organized at Niles 
in May, 1913, by Miss Sibley, vice president of the Central Council. Miss 
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Powers was elected president of the diocesan Council. A diocesan meeting 
was held in Grand Rapids in May, 1914. 


Bishop Gillespie remained editor of The Church Helper until the fall 
of 1907 when the Rev. William Galpin of Muskegon took charge as manager 
and with the January, 1908, issue was listed as editor and manager and con- 
tinued so until June, 1910. The paper was rediced in size to six by nine and 
averaged sixteen pages per issue. In September, 1910, the Bishop was editor 
in chief and the Rev. James E. Wilkinson editor and business manager. 
With the September, 1910, issue the paper was enlarged in size to nine by twelve 
with twelve to sixteen pages. The Ven. C. J. De Coux, Archdeacon, Grand 
Rapids, became editor in June, 1911, until May, 1913, when the Rev. L. B. 
Richards of Grand Rapids took over the post of editor from September to 
December, 1913. The editorship then fell to the Ven. D. C. Huntington, 
Archdeacon. The editor was worried in 1909 in the accumluation of a debt 
of forty dollars which was not an appalling sum for a diocesan paper and that 
year the Board of Missions made a grant of one hundred dollars, The next 
year the paper cost the Board two hundred twenty-eight dollars, but later 
grants were one hundred fifty dollars. The paper averaged some five hundred 
subscribers. 


The convention of 1910 took note of the misleading and inaccurate in- 
formation regarding the Episcopal Church in the school history text books 
and appointed a committee on the matter. It reported to the convention of 
1911 stating the usual historical inaccuracies regarding the origin of the 
Church and recommended that rectors exercise a censorship over articles 
to be published dealing with Church matters for accurate wording, that 
rectors and vestries use friendly influence to interest teachers and educators 
in a fair and historical presentation of Church history. A resolution was passed 
memorializing General Convention to take action in the matter. 


The reaction on the diocese of the forward movements in the general 
Church was wholesome in helping to a larger vision. The convention of 1906 
endorsed the Men’s Missionary Thank Offering. This was an offering by the 
men of the whole Church in commemoration of the 300th anniversary 
of the planting of English Christianity on American soil in 1607. $585.25 was 
raised as Western Michigan’s donation to the M. T. O. which was presented 
at the meeting of the General Convention in 1907 at Richmond. The Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement grew out of a meeting of a number of laymen 
in Detroit in 1904 in the hope of kindling and increasing the missionary 
spirit and zeal of churchmen in neighboring dioceses. The convention of 
1907 passed a resolution to assist the movement and to elect five lay delegates 
to attend as representatives of the diocese. A three day convention was held 
in Grand Rapids in April, 1910. The meeting was a success with clergy and 
lay delegates from the parishes and missions. The Grand Rapids group meet- 
ing decided to raise its per capita for foreign missions from thirty-two cents 
to one dollar. 
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In furtherance of the cause of Missions the Church was divided into 
eight Missionary Councils in 1907 and Western Michigan was in the Fifth 
Department. The primary meeting was held in Cincinnati in October, 1908, 
and completed organization. The Bishop, clerical and lay delegates repre- 
sented Western Michigan and W. J. Stuart was elected treasurer and the 
Rev. Charles Donohue on the Executive Council. The second Missionary 
Council met in Grand Rapids Oct. 18 and 19, 1909. The program covered 
many phases of the Church’s missionary work. A reception was held for the 
delegates on Tuesday afternoon and Tuesday night a Churchman’s dinner 
was held with Bishop McCormick as toastmaster. Out of the Missionary 
Councils grew the division of the Church into Provinces in 1914. The Primary 
Synod of “The Province of the Mid-West,” this designation adopted by two 
votes over Bishop McCormick’s suggestion of “The Province of the Great 
Lakes,” met in Detroit in October, 1914, with a full representation from 
Western Michigan. : 

The convention of 1911 recommended the appointment of a Social 
Service Commission and it thus came into being that year. The convention 
of 1913 adopted the model canon recommended by the Joint Commission 
on Social Service. The Commission met on Apr. 16, 1913, at St. Luke’s, 
Kalamazoo, with the Rev. F. M. Crouch, Secretary of the Joint Commission, 
in attendance. The vestry of St. Luke’s entertained the Commissioin at dinner 
with the mayor, the presidents of Kalamazoo College and Western State 
Normal, the Superintendent of the Kalamazoo District of the Methodist 
Church and the Superintendent of Public Schools. In the evening Bishop 
McCormick and Mr. Crouch addressed a meeting of representative men and 
women on Social Service. The Bishop’s own contribution to Social Service 
was as chairman of the State Board of Charities and Corrections. One result 
of the awakened consciousness to the duty of public service was that the 
Men’s Clubs in several of the parishes concerned themselves with the problems 
of their communities and in many instances rendered efficient service in 
the betterment of local conditions which needed it. 

The diocese cooperated in the Nation Wide Preaching Mission. of 1915- 
16. Bishop Lloyd, president of the Board of Missions, opened the Advent 
campaign in Grand Rapids, Dean White conducted a mission at Manistee, 
the Rev. O. Homberger of Chicago at Niles, the Rev. Harold Holt at Greenville 
and the Rev. G. M. Brewin at Albion. 

The fortieth anniversary of the diocese was observed in St. Mark’s Pro- 
Cathedral Feb. 24, 1915. There were two celebrations of the Holy Communion 
in the morning and at six in the evening one hundred men gathered for the 
midwinter dinner of the Church Club. The main service was at eight. Twelve 
clergy were present, the regular and auxiliary choirs of the city parishes were 
massed for the music and in the procession with them were the teachers and 
students of Akeley Institute. The Bishop preached an historical sermon re- 
viewing in detail the organization of the diocese, the personnel of the first 
convention and the consecration of Bishop Gillespie. He noted that no one 
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of the Bishops participating in the consecration then survived and no one of 
the clergy in the primary convention. Of the lay delegates four were living, 
W. J. Stuart, of Grand Rapids, M. W. Riker of Hastings, Edwin W. De Yoe of 
Kalamazoo and Alanson E. Calkins of Allegan. He referred to some of the 
laymen who had been active in diocesan councils, in particular W. J. Stuart 
who a lay reader as early as 1876, had filled positions of trust in diocesan work, 
and whose record was noteworthy, member of the Board of Missions in 1877, 
secretary of the Trustees of the Association since 1880, member of the Stand- 
ing Committee since 1883, deputy to General Convention, trustee of Akeley 
Institute and president of the Church Club. Mr. Stuart was one of the founders 
of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement. He was a man of the highest type 
of intelligent Churchmanship and of consecrated Christian manhood. The © 
Bishop noted that in forty years communicant strength had increased from 
2626 to 6897, and the number of places in which regular services were held 
had grown from fifty-three to seventy. Contributions had risen from $65,000 
to $100,000. A message was read from the Presiding Bishop and greetings 
from the chairman of the House of Bishops and the president of the Province of 
the Mid-West. A special feature of the observance was a memorial to Bishop 
Gillespie. Dr. Wilkinson read memorial notes and during the singing of the 
anthem “Blest are the departed who in the Lord are sleeping” a portrait of 
Bishop Gillespie was unveiled. This portrait was the work of Charles Gouttman 
of Kalamazoo and was hung in the chapel of the Pro-Cathedral. A committee 
had been appointed in the fall of 1914 on the matter of the portrait and its sub- 
committee raised the money for the artist’s commission of three hundred 
dollars in contributions ranging from twenty-five cents to fifty dollars. The 
service closed with the singing of a festival Te Deum. 

The tenth anniversary of Bishop McCormick’s consecration was observed 
in the Pro-Cathedral February 14, 1916. The opening services were on Sunday 
when the Bishop preached and a celebration of Holy Communion Monday morn- 
ing. After the service the Bishop entertained at breakfast the city clergy and 
the laymen who had taken part in the consecration service in 1906. A luncheon 
was given by Mr. and Mrs. Lucius Boltwood at the Country Club with Bishop 
and Mrs. McCormick as guests of honor. In the evening there was a reception 
and a dinner under the auspices of the Church Club of the diocese at the Pant- 
lind Hotel. Kellar Stem, president of the Club, presided and a piece of good 
news for the Bishop was the announcement that the Club would renew for three 
years its pledge toward the salary of the Bishop’s secretary. Jacob Kleinhans, 
Chancellor, acted as toastmaster. There were many speeches representing 
phases of diocesan civic and social life and messages from Bishops, clergy and 
laymen of Church, state and city. Among the guests were the faculty and twenty 
students of Akeley Institute and Dr. McKenzie, Rector of Howe School, brought 
as a testimonial from the school a handsomely bound address book signed by 
all the members of the faculty and the student body. 

Trinity Church Niles having marked the past fifty years of its life by 
observing that anniversary in 1884, took note again of the passage of another 
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twenty-five by observing its seventy-fifth anniversary November 28, 1909. The 
Bishop preached the sermon and L. H. Beeson, senior warden, made an his- 
torical address. A thank offering of six hundred dollars was presented by 
former and present members of the parish which was applied to repairs on the 
church. A wooden ceiling was placed on the high vaulted roof, the walls were 
re-decorated and furnishings added. The work of renovation went on and by 
1911 the church was thoroughly restored and improved, quartered oak flooring 
in chancel, organ overhauled, stained glass windows restored and repaired and 
a new front door of solid oak installed. An Easter offering of eight hundred 
dollars in 1910 helped finance the work. In 1914 the process of re-decorating 
the interior was further continued by an Easter gift from Mr. and Mrs. George 
E. Flower. Mr. Flower was the senior lay reader of the parish, which boasted 
three of these useful officials, who in 1914 kept up the services at Lawton, 
Dowagiac and Benton Harbor. In 1914 the senior warden and wife, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. W. Dresden, gave additional decorations in wood panelling on the sides 
of the chancel. Mr. Dresden also presented the church with a brass prayer desk 
as a memorial to his wife on her birthday anniversary October 24, 1914. 

The Rev. C. J. De Coux resigned December 1, 1908, and there ensued 
nearly a year’s vacancy until the coming of the Rev. George Huntington No- 
vember 1, 1909. As usually happens in vacancies no regular services were held 
except by a Chicago clergyman in Niles on his summer vacation, and the Sunday 
School was discontinued, but looking to the coming of a rector the rectory was 
put in repair. In 1908 the faithful Woman’s Guild paid off two notes of one 
hundred fifty dollars each of long standing indebtedness. Successful efforts 
in paying off the first note encouraged them to liquidate the second one and 
they held a jubilee meeting and watched the rector burn the two notes on a 
plate and when they were reduced to ashes they all sang the doxology. They 
then enjoyed refreshments of pancakes and maple syrup and took a collection 
for their depleted treasury. 

With the coming of the Rev. George Huntington a vigorous seven years’ 
rectorship was opened, with a full parish life. In 1913 the members of the 
Young Women’s Club voted unanimously to become a branch of the Girl’s 
Friendly Society with twenty-five active members. A notable visitor in the 
Lenten preachers in 1914 was the Rev. Victor von Kubinyi, pastor of St. 
Luke’s, South Bend, Ind., rector of a Hungarian congregation. After sixteen 
years as a priest of the Roman Catholic Church, Father Kubinyi was received 
into the Church and brought with him his congregation of more than three 
hundred Hungarians. He published in the Hungarian tongue a_ periodical 
called The National Journal. His work was watched with much interest and 
sympathy by the Church at large. He was a frequent visitor to the parish at 
Niles and the choir of Trinity Church went to South Bend on the evening of 
Ascension Day and sang Buck’s cantata, “Christ the Victor,” Father Kubinyi 
giving an explanation of the cantata in Hungarian. 

Spiritualities were not forgotten in temporal improvements. In November, 


1914, the Rev. A. Worger-Slade of Traverse City held a ten days’ preaching 
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mission and, while a novelty in the history of the parish, resulted in benefit. This 
was followed in January, 1916, by a series of services by the Rev. Dr. Oscar 
Hamburger of the Church of the Advent, Chicago. At the close of the services 
twenty-seven pledged themselves to form a daily prayer league, sixteen signed 
up to do more Church work and a thank offering was given. In May, 1913, 
the Girls’ Friendly Society held a diocesan meeting with delegates from Grand 
Rapids, Hastings and Battle Creek with the members of Trinity branch. Miss 
Sibley, national officer, made an address and the diocesan branches undertook 
the support of a native girl in the Bontoc school in the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. Huntington resigned Nov. 30, 1916. The communicant list had in- 
creased from two hundred thirty-eight in 1906 to two hundred sixty-two in 
1916, and that year the Sunday School had eleven teachers and ninety-nine 
pubils. The property valuation in 1916 was Church, $12,000, rectory, $3,000, 
other property, $2,000. 

St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids, was tendered by the vestry to the ecclesiastical 
authority of the diocese as a Pro-Cathedral in 1906 and became such. A special 
committee of the vestry appointed to take such steps as might be necessary to 
make St. Mark’s a Pro-Cathedral reported Mar. 9, 1906: “the sentiment of the ~ 
church is almost if not wholly in favor of a Pro-Cathedral, that is, offering 
the use of the church to the Bishop and giving it the name of Pro-Cathedral, 
but making no change in the conduct of the affairs of the church except as may 
be determined upon and adopted by the vestry from time to time, as circum- 
stances seem to demand,” and passed resolution that they “tendered to the 
Bishop and Bishop Coadjutor the use of the fabric of St. Mark’s for services 
and Episcopal acts as they or either of them may desire to conduct or hold 
therein for such time as may be mutually agreeable to them and the vestry of 
the church and that the church may be called the Pro-Cathedral from and after 
Jan. 9, 1906.” The Rev. Sidney N. Ussher was called as Dean Apr. 8, 1906. 
The Pro-Cathedral had three Deans in five years. Dean Ussher resigned in 
1907 and was followed in 1908 by the Rev. Burr M. Weedon, who assumed 
office Oct. 1, 1907, and died Dec. 21st. He came from San Francisco, relates 
“The Story of St. Mark’s,” where he had taxed his strength beyond endurance 
in rescue work following the. earthquake. Bishop McCormick spoke of him as 
modest, gentle, self-sacrificing, yet of commanding strength of character, per- 
sonality and leadership, and a capable administrator and a most distinguished 
preacher. He was succeeded by the Rev. R. H. Peters in 1909 who resigned in 
1911. He was followed Nov. 1, 1911, by the Rev. Francis S. White for a mark- 
edly successful rectorship of six years. It was said of him that no rector of 
St. Mark’s enjoyed so great popularity and formed so many friendships. In 
1915 he was elected Bishop Coadjutor of the Diocese of Dallas which he de- 
clined to remain at the Pro-Cathedral, and to continue on the Western Michigan 
clergy staff as one of its most trusted and valued leaders. The final severance 
of his connection with St. Mark’s was highly creditable to him and evidence of 
his sacrificing spirit. When the troops went to the border in 1916-17 Dean 
White was granted a leave of absence to become Y. M. C. A. secretary with the 
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32nd Infantry, Michigan National Guard, and later became representative for 
the Church War Commission on the border. Over protests from the parish 
he resigned in 1917 having chosen what he deemed the better course. Six 
curates served at St. Mark’s between 1906-16: the Rev. Francis T. Russell in 
1906, the Rev. Clement G. Bradley in 1907, the Rev. Frederick C. Grant in 
1912, the Rev. F. T. Eller in 1914, the Rev. E. W. Merrill in 1915 and the Rev. 
L. R. Vercoe in 1916. 


The numerous and useful parish societies were active in these years and 
some new ones were formed. The Industrial Band celebrated its fiftieth an- 
niversary Dec, 14, 1906. All through its fifty years Miss Mary C. Cuming had 
been its head and support. The Band never numbered more than a half dozen 
workers at a time but Miss Cuming continued her work with hope and devotion 
and fittingly the observance expressed love and appreciation for her. In the 
years they had earned some six thousand dollars. One of Miss Cuming’s gifts 
was a crescent pin, emblematic of the half circle of a hundred years, and the 
graduated members subscribed a purse of fifty dollars. The Campbell Fair 
Guild had pledged five thousand dollars or more toward the organ debt fund 
and paid it. In 1913 the Guild’s social plans established a loan closet from 
which the sick poor of the parish were supplied with clean bed linen, dressing 
gowns and other articles. A notable project in 1915 was the laying of 
Pewabic tile in chancel and sanctuary in memory of Dr. Campbell Fair. In 
1912 St. Mark’s Noonday Club was organized. It met monthly at the parish 
house for luncheon. The men of the club kept in touch with parish needs and 
affairs and cooperated in improvements. Speakers on social and civic subjects 
addressed the meetings but in 1916 a new line of action was begun, instruction 
in matters pertaining to the Church, with the forum plan and questions and 
answers. Another new organization came into being in 1913, the Good Shep- 
herd Guild, which had for its object the assistance of hospitals in the way of 
sewing and mending and other work of that nature. In 1912 through the gen- 
erosity of a parishioner the parish house basement was altered, repaired and 
decorated and equipped with gymnasium apparatus, the Cathedral League 
giving a billiard and pool table. All this afforded means for work with boys 
and St. Mark’s Club formed. A troop of Boy Scouts was organized in 1916 
and a Young Men’s Club formed in 1914. A well drilled and equipped cadet 
company under command of Major James G. Mac Bride was organized. Its 
training schedule included outdoor problems. Many of the Grand Rapids men 
who went overseas in World War I received their basic military training in this 
company. 


St. Mark’s did not neglect its traditional social work outside its parish 
borders. In 1913 the parish house was opened from eleven a. m. to 2 p. m. daily 
as a social center for women and girls employed downtown, the beginnings, it 
was planned for a work not only among women but men and boys as well. 
The “Business Women’s Noon Hour,” established in 1913, proved a success and 
the parish house afforded rest and relaxation to an average of sixty-five women 
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and girls. The annual Thanksgiving Day baskets for the poor were distributed 
each year. 

St. Mark’s had the first kindergarten school in the city, antedating the 
adoption of the work by the public schools. The school was situated on Ellsworth 
Avenue and was conducted by Mrs. George A. Murphy. During the week it 
was run as a kindergarten and on Sunday as a mission Sunday School and was 
maintained by private subscription. 

St. Mark’s Mothers’ League had for its object to furnish a few points of 
social contact for the mothers who had large families and limited incomes. It 
was not a charitable organization but a friendship and social group. Features 
of the work of the League were manual training classes for the boys, many of 
whom were newsboys, and cooking and sewing classes for the girls. Regular 
classes were formed with forty-five boys and eighty-five girls comprising the 
membership. There were nine members of the League at first which grew to 
eighty-five by 1921. This progressive step in educational work, under charge 
of Mrs. Wanty, inspired the public schools to take up a like work. St. Mark’s 
Club sent delegates to the first convention of social center work in the United 
States in 1912, returning with the idea that was the nucleus of the social center 
work which was done by every school in the city. St. Mark’s Mothers’ League 
furnished the example for the present day Parent-Teachers Clubs. 

In 1912 Dean White, addressing the Noonday Club, spoke of the desira- 
bility of the parish owning a tract of land located on some inland lake where 
a perpetual summer camp might be maintained for the choir, the Girls’ Friendly, 
the Mothers’ League and others. Immediate response was made by William H. 
Anderson who tendered to St. Mark’s a forty acre tract of wooded land on 
Little Bostwick Lake, some eighteen miles from Grand Rapids. The vestry ac- 
cepted the gift and asked permission to name the property Camp Anderson as 
a memorial to Roger, the donor’s son, who died in 1911. It was known, how- 
ever, as Camp Roger. A lodge was built in the Spring of 1915 by Mr. and Mrs. 
Anderson and the camp was also equipped with boat house, boats, ice house, 
telephone connection and a private road built from the highway. As part of 
its social work the use of the camp was allowed the business women who used 
the parish house as a social center. 

“The outside and the inside of this old parish cup have now been pretty 
thoroughly gone over; may the human contents of the cup prove more and 
more pleasing to its Lord and Owner,” wrote St. Mark’s correspondent in 1913. 
Many and varied were the improvements, memorials and gifts, some of which 
have already been noted. In 1910 a new organ was installed given in memory 
of Mrs. Thomas B. Church and Mrs. Edward P. Fuller. Built by the Austin 
Organ Company of Hartford, it was a divided organ, built on both sides of the 
chancel with choir room pipes. It was in use on Thanksgiving Day. Then the 
work of restoring and redecorating began at the top with new gold leaf on the 
crosses on the spires in 1912. That year an extensive system of re-decorating 
was begun and completed in 1915. In 1913 the Haselgren Studio conducted 
extensive interior decorations, staining the woodwork to a walnut color, with 
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mosaic borders around the top of the wainscoating, choir stalls, pulpit and 
organ panels treated to match the walnut of altar and reredos, on which work 
the vestry spent some fifteen hundred dollars. 

The outstanding item in the schedule of memorials and gifts in the years 
1906-16 was the gift of a residence at 26 North Prospect Avenue for a rectory 
by Mr. and Mrs. Edward Lowe in 1915. In 1912 Mrs. Alice Twamley be- 
queathed the sum of one thousand dollars to be invested by the vestry, the in- 
come to be used in the general support of the parish. This was said to be St. 
Mark’s first endownment. But St. Mark’s Bulletin carried a touching story in 
1906. “For many years a quiet little body, a maiden lady, came to St. Mark’s 
services regularly every Sunday. Few knew her, seldom was she spoken to. 
She found her Lord there and communed with Him in her loneliness. She loved 
her Church because it gave her her sole enjoyment in old age. She was taken 
ill, few noticed it. She died, few cared. She had but little of this world’s goods. 
‘Pay my debts, good man of God,’ she said to the faithful clergyman who at- 
tended her, ‘and bury me. Whatever is left belongs to the Lord,’ thought she. 
‘He gave it to me, by the health I have had to earn it and enjoy it. I give all 
I may have left to St. Mark’s to start an endowment fund.’ And so this maiden 
lady gave all she had in this world to endow St. Mark’s Church. 1836-1906, 
seventy years of continuous parish life and this woman is the first to start an 
Endowment Fund. $100.12 came to the vestry last week. No one expected it. 
Too small to open a new account, thought some. A sacred trust fund, concluded 
all. God bless the soul of Miss Mary Gregson. Unobtrusive, she loved the 
Church which brightened her life, which stood by her and comforted her in 
death, unto life. ‘She hath done what she could.’ ” 

Just before Christmas, 1915, four new art glass windows were placed in 
the west end of the church, the gift of Miss Rebecca L. Richmond. They were 
given in memory of the first choirs of the parish and of Mrs. Church, the first 
organist. Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Angell gave an altar for the chapel in 1912 and 
added a silver plate to it. Cruets of crystal and silver designed by Gorham were 
given in 1913 by Miss Mabel Pierce in memory of her parents. A pair of brass 
vases for the altar was given by an unnamed donor in 1913 and in 1914 six 
richly engraved alms basons and a larger receiving bason were the gift of Mrs. 
John L. Shaw. In 1914 a bronze processional cross on an ebony staff with 
medallions was blessed, the gift of her four children in memory of Mary Louise 
Power Spooner. The Industrial Band gave a chalice and paten in memory of 
Miss Mary Cuming in 1915, and a chalice and paten was given in memory of 
Victor Rodney Thebaud. 

Oct. 8 and 9, 1911, St. Mark’s observed its seventy-fifth anniversary with . 
what Bishop McCormick described as “spirit and intelligence.” The Bishop 
preached an historical sermon on the. 8th, taking as his text 1 Samuel 7-12 where 
Samuel sets up as a memorial a stone called Ebenezer, the stone of help, 
reminding the people of God’s help and encouragement to press forward into 
the future. “Seventy-five of them mark the pilgrimage of this parish and the 
end is not yet . . . He has said to this parish as a congregation of the faithful 
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in every year of its history ‘As thy days may demand shall thy strength ever 
be.’” In the evening of the 8th a joint service of all the city parishes, with the 
daughter churches, St. Paul’s, Good Shepherd and Grace represented by their 
rectors, Rev. Messrs. Vercoe, Guion and Godolphin and many of their con- 
gregations. Two hundred members of the combined choirs rendered the music. 
On Monday night there was an historical exhibit in the parish house, with a 
stereopticon lecture by George Fitch in which some hundred views were ex- 
hibited showing the growth of Grand Rapids and of the Church, and reproduc- 
ing pictures of many of the early Church workers. A reception by the Campbell 
Fair Guild followed. Col. Calkins introduced Dr. Platt, many years senior 
warden, and other vestrymen, one of whom had with his own hands drawn from 
the Grand River stones that were in the main walls of St. Mark’s. Other early 
workers present and introduced were “Grandma” Roberts, Mrs. Cuming, Mrs. 
Putnam, last remaining teacher at St. Mark’s Academy, and Mrs. Twamley who 
at ninety-four was the oldest member of the parish. 

The year 1912 saw useful innovations. The pew rental system was 
abolished and the Every Member Canvass for parish finances instituted, daily 
services were inaugurated in the chapel and choral Evensong on Sunday after- 
noons. Increasing activity in the use of the parish house demanded a house- 
keeper, employed by the Cathedral League. In October a series of nightly 
meetings was held, addressed by the Rev. Irving P. Johnson of Minneapolis, 
later Bishop of Colorado. Missionary interest was fostered by a visit of the 
Bishop of Tokyo in 1910 and Bishop Williams of Nebraska in 1915, and notably 
by a three day mission by Bishop Lloyd, president of the Board of Missions, in 
November, 1915, with a Quiet Day for women, a children’s meeting, a men’s 
meeting and a rally service at Grace Church. 1914 saw the institution of the 
“Burford Memorial Choir Fund,” a new endowment created by the gift of one 
thousand dollars by an unnamed parishioner. The Fund was created in memory 
of the Rev. Spruille Burford, a former rector, the income to be used toward the 
maintenance of a vested choir. Walter E. Hartley, organist, composer of a 
Communion service sung by his choir at the ordination of Chester C. Hill, 
resigned in 1915 after a four years’ term and was succeeded by Harold N. E. 
Tower. 

In 1916 nine hundred eight communicants were reported with a Sunday 
School of thirty-two teachers and two hundred sixty-five pupils. Property valua- 
tion was $135,154: church, $65,000, parish house, $20,000, rectory, $20,000, 
endowments, $5,154, other property, $25,000. 

Trinity Church, Marshall, completed its parish house and chapel in 1906 
at a cost of $10,000, the Women’s Guild largely furnishing it. Four years later 
the Guild offered the vestry three hundred dollars to apply on the remaining 
indebtedness on the building. Thus inspired, a campaign to raise this sum of 
seventeen hundred dollars was put into operation and in a short time more than 
enough was pledged to make the parish free from all indebtedness. After 
building the parish house they went on to other improvements and made 
extensive repairs on the rectory. The next year they re-decorated and 
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re-lighted their chancel and put in new choir and clergy seats. The chancel 
having been improved, the pews, doors and woodwork of the church were 
refinished. On the First Sunday in Advent, 1907, a notable gift was dedicated. 
Edwin C, Way donated a pipe organ in memory of his parents, James Atkins 
and Anna Malvina Way. The instrument had fifteen hundred pipes and twenty- 
eight stops with a tubular pneumatic action, enclosed in an oak case filling the 
arches of the chancel. On Tuesday evening following its installation an organ 
recital was held. A vested choir of thirty voices had been introduced at Easter, 
1906. Another memorial gift was a brass prayer desk given in memory of a 
Sunday School boy, Richard Perrett, and consecrated at a children’s service 
Dec. 8, 1907. A monthly parish paper was started in 1908 by the Rev. Frederick 
Hewitt. 


' The Rev. W. J. Bedford-Jones resigned Oct. 8, 1906, and was followed by 
the Rev. Frederick Hewitt from Jan. 20, 1907, to June 30, 1910, the Rev. 
John Hartley Aug. 17, 1910, and the Rev. J. Wendel Davis June 1, 1913. The 
communicant list increased from two hundred fifty-one in 1906 to two hundred 
eighty-three in 1916, and the Sunday School had ten teachers and one hundred 
seven pupils that year. Property valuation in 1916 was $36,650: church, 
$12,000, chapel, $2,250, parish house, $8,000, rectory, $3,000, endowment, 
$9,300, other property, $6,000. 


The days of St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo, in the years 1906-16 were those of 
activity and substantial growth as is evidenced by the increase in communicant 
strength which stood at four hundred fifty-five in 1906 and six hundred ninety- 
two in 1916. The terms of the rectors were not brief, the Rev. R. H. Peters 
serving seven years until February, 1909, the Rev. Frank Roudenbush six 
years from Oct. 1, 1909, to Aug. 31, 1915, the Rev. Benjamin F. P. Ivins taking 
charge Mar. 9, 1916, the Rev. W. H. Blake officiating in the vacancy 1915-16. 
The Rev. C. G. Bradley was acting rector in the vacancy in 1909. On the 
Second Sunday after Easter, 1912, an ordination of unusual interest was held 
in St. Luke’s when the Rev. Edwin Winfield Hughes, priest in charge of the 
Church of the Epiphany, South Haven, was advanced to the priesthood by 
Bishop McCormick. Mr. Hughes had been brought up in Kalamazoo, passing 
through all stages of parish life in baptism, confirmation, Sunday School, 
choir, the Brotherhood of St. Andrew and other organizations. Dean White 
preached the sermon and the Rev. G. P. T. Sargent of Battle Creek, Rev. 
Frederick Patterson of Sturgis and the rector joined in the laying on of hands. 
In the afternoon Rev. Mr. Hughes read Evening Prayer and the Rev. Frederick 
Patterson preached, both having entered the ministry from St. Luke’s. 


In 1911-12 the Rev. Frank Roudenbush planned to beautify the chapel. 
It was fitted with oak pews and kneeling benches, a memorial to Miss Georgia 
F. Kidder. Two Eucharistic lights of massive design were placed on the altar 
by Mrs. Kirk C. Smith, Miss Hattie Smith and Mrs. Ella Lewis in memory of 
Kirk A. Smith and James Lewis. St. Mary’s Guild of young girls donated a 
piano. Altar and sanctuary of the church were also adorned. Eucharistic lights 
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were given by Mrs. Bruce Dyer in memory of her mother, Mrs. Rose Caysen. 
Four hand wrought alms basons were presented by the daughters of the late 
J. Davidson Burns in his memory, who was for years the senior warden. Mrs. 
Charles T. Fletcher and Miss Cornelia Sheldon placed a credence table and 
offertory both eight feet in height and of unusual design, at the right and left 
of the altar in memory of their parents, Mr. and Mrs. T. P. Sheldon. Mr. 
Sheldon was the first warden of the parish and the memorials were installed 
Mar. 22, 1912, in honor of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of 
the parish. Both were of handsomely carved oak, the credence bearing a statue 
of St. John the Divine with chalice and below the shelf an eagle, the symbol of 
St. John the Evangelist. The offertory bore a statue of St. Luke and carried 
his symbol of the winged ox. The rector presented the church with an oak 
tabernacle for the main altar in the church for the reservation of the Blessed 
Sacrament. Mrs. Roudenbush gave a sanctuary lamp and two Eucharistic 
torches. On Maundy Thursday evening, 1916, a bronze tablet in memory of 
Homer O. Newell, a member of the first vested choir who had served con- 
tinuously since 1884, was blessed. The memorial was erected by the men and 
boys of the choir. The main altar, originally built as a table, was improved 
by bringing forward the carved oak panelling thus makin a solid oak front. 


A Men’s Club with a Church and civic outlook, as evidenced by the 
speakers and their subjects, was organized in 1912. Dean Sumner of Chicago, 
later the Bishop of Oregon, who gained fame in social work, addressed the 
club on “Efficient Citizenship” in 1913 and Prof. MacEwan of Kalamazoo 
College spoke on “The Rise and Spread of Mormonism.” The club listened 
to an address on the new city charter by the chairman of the City Commission. 
The range of speakers’ topics, from “The Battle of Gettysburg” to “Eugenics” 
certified to the catholic interests of the organization. Archdeacon Maddon of 
Liverpool was a visitor to the parish in 1912 and spoke on the Men and Religion 
Forward Movement. In 1916 the parish report placed the valuation of prop- 
erty at $142,105: church, $60,000, chapel, $5,000, parish house, $40,000, 
rectory, $6,000, endowment, $29,105 other property, $2,000. 


St. James’, Albion, had a period of revival under the Rev. T. De Witt 
Tanner during his rectorship from 1905 to Nov. 15, 1907. On Easter Sunday, 
1906, a vested choir of twenty boys and adults made its appearance for the 
first time, choral Evensong was introduced and a Sunday School with an enroll- 
ment of forty-five was organized. That year Mrs. Mary T. Spencer gave a 
brass altar cross in memory of her brother, John Wilson, and Mrs. Emma D. 
Thayer donated a pair of brass candlesticks. The church stayed vacant after 
Mr. Tanner’s resignation in 1907 until 1910 save for two months’ summer 
services by A. H. Harrington, student lay reader. The Rev. L. A. S. R. Rose 
took charge Sept. 2, 1910, resigning Mar. 1, 1913. An eight months’ vacancy 
ensued when the Rev. L. H. Grant filled a two years’ rectorship from Nov. 15, 
1913, to Sept. 1, 1915, followed by a ten months’ vacancy until the Rev. W. F. 
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Bachman assumed charge July 29, 1916. In the eleven years 1906-1916 the 
parish was vacant in nearly half the time. The communicant list shrunk from 
seventy-nine in 1906 to fifty-six in 1916. The church was valued at $8,000 
in 1916 with $400 other property. 


Christ Church, Homer, was in charge of the Rev. T. De Witt Tanner of 
Albion from 1905 to 1907 and some improvements were effected in the fabric 
and new furniture secured. After his resignation the Rev. Albert E. Wells was 
temporarily in charge in 1908. It was joined with Three Rivers in 1909 under 
the Rev. C. D. Frankel and the Rev. W. M. Purce of Three Rivers in 1912, N. B. 
Beedon, lay reader, reading lay service every Sunday morning. In 1913 it was 
again attached to Albion under the Rev. L. H. Grant. During the vacancy 
before Mr. Frankel’s charge C. A. Garlinghouse kept up Sunday School with 
an enrollment of forty-seven. Despite its weakness Homer made a contribution 
to the Church in the conversion of the Rev. Truitt W. Hughes, pastor of the 
Presbyterian church at Homer, who was confirmed and became a Candidate for 
Holy Orders, studying at the Western Theological Seminary. He was later 
dropped as a Candidate. The Archdeacon made a visit to Homer shortly after- 
wards and stated that he was greeted with a congregation that filled the church, 
for there seemed to be a great deal of curiosity concerning the Church which 
had won the allegiance of the most popular man in town. The parish communi- 
cant strength shrank from forty in 1906 to thirty in 1916. 


The Rev. C. E. Jameson’s rectorship of St. John’s, Tonia, terminated Sept. 
10, 1906, and the Rev. F. H. Blunt succeeded him for a few months from Mar. 
7, 1907, to Nov. 25, 1907. The next two rectors stayed longer, the Rev. J. FE. 
Wilkinson from Dec. 1, 1907, to May 1, 1912, and the Rev. Albert R. Mitchell 
from Dec. 15, 1913, to 1923. Dr. Wilkinson’s rectorship was a period of accom- 
plishment. In 1908 a Men’s Club was organized. Easter, 1909, was signalized 
by the liquidation of debt which had for years hung over the parish, the Easter 
offering of pledges and voluntary gifts in the amount of nine hundred dollars 
freeing the parish from the incubus. That year the Altar Guild turned its 
energies to the building of a new choir room and sacristy. Memorials and gifts 
during this period were a brass processional cross given by the girls of the 
parish Christmas, 1910, and on Low Sunday, 1911, a new altar service, pur- 
chased with money raised at the anniversary, was blessed and used for the first 
time. Feb. 5, 1911, the seventieth anniversary of the parish was observed, 
Bishop McCormick preaching the sermon at the evening service. The parish 
had two notable visitors, both friends of Dr. Wilkinson, Bishop Osborne ot 
the Diocese of Springfield in 1909 and Bishop McKim of Tokyo in 1910. Dur- 
ing the year and a half vacancy between Dr. Wilkinson’s resignation and the 
coming of the Rev. A. R. Mitchell Chaplain Mendenhall of the House of Cor- 
rection freely gave much appreciated services. The church underwent a thor- 
ough renovation in 1914. In 1916 one hundred seventy communicants were 
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reported, and the Sunday School numbered ten teachers and eighty-five pupils. 
Property valuation was $13,000: church, $10,000, parish house, $1,500, other 
property, $1,500. 


The Rev. Chester Wood, called to St. Thomas’, Battle Creek, Feb. 1, 1906, 
closed his rectorship in the summer of 1909 and the parish expended a thou- 
sand dollars in repairs on the church and rectory in preparation for the coming 
of the Rev. G. P. T. Sargent Sept. 1, 1909. During Mr. Wood’s time the progress 
of the Sunday School was encouraging. The attendance increased twelve per 
cent, the Lenten offering was a third larger than previous years and the con- 
firmation class included sixteen candidates from the Sunday School. A feature 
of the work among the young people in 1910 was the Blair Roberts Missionary 
Club composed of boys who sent the missionary twenty-five dollars toward 
building a chapel. The Rev. Mr. Roberts, a missionary to the Sioux in South 
Dakota, was later the Bishop of South Dakota. In October, 1910, he and his 
bride visited St. Thomas’ and the boys entertained their missionary and his 
lady at dinner, the place cards being drawings of Indians. Young Joseph 
Schaffer, the president of the Club, made the address of welcome and the boys 
gave Mrs. Roberts a cream ladle. Mr. Roberts regaled thern on a subject dear 
to the hearts of boys, Indians. Furthering missionary intelligence Bishop 
Beecher, the Missionary Bishop of Western Nebraska, visited the parish in 1911, 
and a team from Detroit presented the Men and Religion Forward Movement in 
a four days’ campaign with good results. Other visitors of note were Bishop 
Johnson of West Texas in 1912 and a former rector, the Rev. W. H. Van Ant- 
werp, who recalled that sixty years previous he had journeyed to Battle Creek 
by stage coach from Grand Rapids to be confirmed. A branch of the Guild of 
St. Barnabas for Nurses was organized in 1912. 


A number of memorials and gifts were added to the parish and during 
1910-11 twenty-six hundred dollars were spent in improvements. At the 
Bishop’s visitation Dec. 11, 1910, he blessed an altar for the chapel and on his 
visitation on Psalm Sunday, 1911, an alms box for the chapel given in 
memoriam by Mr. and Mrs. Sweet and a six piece solid silver Communion set 
for use among the sick given in memory of Charlotte Flanders by her parents 
were set apart. Brass altar vases for the chapel were donated in memory of 
William Brown by his wife. In 1913 Marion Preston of Detroit gave a copy 
of Raphael’s Madonna della Sedia in memory of the Marvin and Harriet 
Preston family. At Easter, 1914, a wafer box was given by Jessie Ferguson 
Marsh in memory of William and Margaret Balfour Ferguson. 


The Rev. G. P. T. Sargent resigned Nov. 27, 1913, and the Rev. W. J. 
Lockton was called Feb. 1, 1914. The growth of the parish was marked in the 
years 1906-16. In 1906 three hundred sixty-eight communicants wefe reported, 
in 1916 five hundred forty-five and there were seventeen teachers and one hun- 
dred nine pupils in the Sunday School that year. Property valuation in 1916 
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was $62,625: church, $40,000, chapel, $10,000, rectory, $4,000, endowment, 
$1,900, other property $6,725. 


St. Mark’s Coldwater, was the recipient of several legacies in the years 
1906-16. In 1907 Mrs. C. C. Langdell made a bequest of one thousand dollars 
to the parish. She was the daughter of a former rector, the Rev. C. R. Huson, 
and the sum was to be set aside for an endowment to be known as the Huson 
Memorial Fund. In 1908 Mrs. Lamphear of Chicago gave the parish five thou- 
sand dollars to be used for purchasing rectory property. The old rectory had 
been sold. In 1909 St. Agatha’s Guild received a bequest from the estate of 
George Dumont, long a member of the parish. Mrs. Huson of Cambridge, Mass., 
was a benefactor of the parish by several gifts. In 1907 she presented a Litany 
desk in memory of her daughter, Mrs. Margaret Langdell, and a reredos, both 
after the same general design as former gifts, to this parish of her childhood 
days. Easter, 1910, Mrs. Huson and Mrs. Langdell gave a font prayer desk 
and brass tankard in memory of her son and brother Richard. 


The outstanding event of these years was the erection of a parish house. 
Work on it was begun in 1915. To make room for a building that was to cover 
a space about forty by seventy feet on the east side of the church, the old chapel 
building and the Titus building that stood on the adjoining lot purchased sev- 
eral years before, were torn down. On Sunday, Nov. 14, after confirmation 
service in the church, the Bishop conducted a service of benediction for the 
completed building. It was of ecclesiastical design uniform with the church. 
It had been used for the first time on that day for the Sunday School and on 
Monday night was opened to the public with a reception. The valuation was 
reported at $10,600. By special subscriptions and guild enterprises some $1,800 
was raised for parish house purposes during the next year. Mrs. Sophia Upson 
Pratt, an octogenarian, earned four hundred dollars by her needlework for a 
special feature of the parish house and a tablet on the interior of the east wall 
made recognition of her industry and devotion. A somewhat unusual feature in 
a church was the installation of a drinking fountain in the vestibule by Mrs. 
George A. Turner. The parish also installed a new heating plant at a cost of 
$1,700. 


In 1909 rector and parish turned their attention to the increase of the 
Sunday School. A house to house canvass especially at homes where children 
did not attend anywhere resulted in the increase of the school to one hundred 
forty pupils. In 1909 Miss Milnes, formerly the diocesan woman missionary, 
passed away at her home at Adrian and was brought to her old home parish 
at Coldwater for burial. 


Mr. Sowerby resigned by reason of ill health in 1907 and the Rev. A. L. 
Murray was called Nov. 1, 1907, and remained until Dec. 1, 1911. The Rev. A. 
W. Allen was supply rector from Feb. 25 to Apr. 28, 1912. The Rev. Clyde 
B. Blakeslee was called Sept. 10, 1912, and served until Oct. 1, 1914. The Rev. 
John Hewitt: became rector Feb. 9, 1915. In 1916 two hundred one com- 
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municants were reported, with a Sunday School of eleven teachers and eighty- 
two pupils. Property valuation was $40,100: church, $17,500, parish house, 
$10,600, endowment, $10,500, other property, $6,500. 


In the summer of 1907 the Church of the Good Shepherd, Allegan, spent a 
thousand dollars in improvements, redecorating and carpeting the church. The 
Rev. William Lucas resigned Feb. 28, 1910, after a fifteen years’ rectorship. 
Substantial progress had been made in his time. Parish income had increased a 
third, valuation of church property forty per cent, missionary offerings had 
increased seventy-five per cent and the communicant strength had grown 
twenty-five per cent. The parish was so loath to let Mr. Lucas go that it paid 
him the unusual compliment of an extraordinary arrangement, granting him a 
vacation for six months in lieu of accepting his resignation outright. If at the 
end of that time he desired to remain in the parish in Oregon to which he had 
been called, the resignation would be accepted. But should he desire to return 
to Allegan, the rectorate was open to him. He decided to remain west and the 
Rev. Frederick C. Roberts was called July 1, 1910. In 1911 the parish house 
was connected with the church by the construction of a room twenty feet long 
to be used for a choir room. Three new rooms upstairs were added to the 
parish house in 1913 with an open stairway from the hall, at a cost of six 
hundred dollars. Mr. Roberts resigned Jan. 1, 1912, and the Rev. Otway 
Calvin was called Apr. 1, 1912. In 1916 one hundred forty communicants were 
reported, with a Sunday School of eight teachers and sixty pupils. Property 
valuation was $11,000: church, $6,000, parish house, $3,000, rectory, $2,000. 


Emmanuel Church, Hastings, added a rectory to its equipment in 1909. 
They purchased the house and lot owned by Fred N. Walker, being described 
as the west fifty feet of lot 778, for $2,700. They applied on the purchase price 
what sums they had in the rectory fund and the 1909 Easter offering of $217 
for that object and of course appealed to the Ladies’ Society for financial help. 
A loan was made to pay the balance remaining, subject to a mortgage on the 
property amounting to $1,010. They evidently went into debt to the amount 
of $2,010 on the transaction which was cut down to $1,250 by 1916. 


The vestry of St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids, offered Emmanuel its old pipe 
organ in 1910, the expense of taking it down and transportation to be borne 
by Hastings. The Hastings vestry accepted the offer and its rebuilding and 
installation cost $1,000. The old organ was placed at the disposal of the Bishop 
to be given by him to such parish as needed it. It was given to Grace Church, 
Ludington. With all this expense incurred in acquisition of rectory and organ 
the parish expended seven hundred dollars in interior church improvements 
in 1910. That year Mrs. Ellen E. Robinson gave a sterling silver gold lined 
chalice and paten in memory of her husband Judge David Gorham Robinson, 
for many years junior warden of the parish and lay deputy to the General 
Convention for several sessions. The gift was made with the stipulation that if 
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it ceased to be used in Emmanuel parish it was to revert to the bishop of the 
diocese to be used by him as he deemed best. 


Mrs. Sarah A. Bancroft, widow of the Rev. J. W. Bancroft, the founder of 
Emmanuel Church, died in 1910 at the age of eighty-three. She was a woman 
of nobility of character and a consistent Church worker. She devised the parish 
one hundred dollars in trust, the income to be used in keeping the north side 
of the church grounds in good order. The vestry received the sum in trust for the 
purpose specified. In 1915 the parish received a bequest of five hundred dollars 
from Martha W. Crawford. It was devoted to the rectory debt. Mrs. W. J. 
Holloway gave the parish a piano in 1910. 


A vested choir made its first appearance in 1910 and in 1915 two paro- 
chial forward steps were taken in the formation of a Young Men’s Club and the 
publication of a parish paper. Both the Young Men’s Club and the Girls’ 
Friendly had a valuable influence in building up the parish, evidenced by the 
presence in the personnel of a confirmation class from those organizations that 
year. 


The parish enjoyed long rectorships during the years 1906-16, the Rev. 
Lewis C. Rogers closing a four years’ term at Easter, 1908, and his successor, 
the Rev. W. J. Lockton, coming Dec. 12, 1908, served six years until Jan. 13, 
1914. The Rev. Carroll L. Bates was called May 1, 1914. One hundred sixty- 
seven communicants were reported in 1916 and the Sunday School numbered 
ten teachers and seventy-three pupils. Property valuation was $13,200: church, 
$7,000, parish house, $1,000, rectory, $3,000; endowment, $100, other prop- 
erty, $2,100. 


The Rev. A. E. Wells held services in Grace Church, Union City, in 1907- 
08 and the Rev. A. L. Murray of Coldwater in 1908-09. In this year it was 
reported as nearly extinct. In 1910 the building being practically useless 
through neglect and decay it seemed best to close out the church property. The 
furniture was given to Trinity Church, Three Rivers. In 1912-13 the Rev. Wil- 
liam M. Purce of Three Rivers made monthly visits, especially to celebrate 
Holy Communion for a faithful layman, A. J. Ackley, who used to read service 
privately every Sunday in his own home. The Archdeacon held a service in 


the G. A. R. hall in November, 1915. 


St. John’s, Grand Haven, took a forward step in 1915 in the erection of a 
parish house and chapel at an expenditure of $1,600 with an indebtedness of 
$588. The ‘Religious Opening” took place on Sunday, Nov. 28th, when the 
rector blessed the chapel altar and its brass Eucharistic candlesticks and the 
parish rooms and furnishings. The “Social Opening” was on Tuesday, Nov. 
30, with an address by the rector on the reason for building the parish house 
and the manner of using the parish house and the chapel. Other addresses were 
made by William Hatton for the vestry, Mrs. Hutty for St. Margaret’s Guild, 
the Rev. Mr. Harmeling for the local Holland ministers and the Rev. Messrs. 
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Wells and Sargent for the neighboring clergy. The year previous they had 
completed many improvements in the church in the summer, painting and 
decorating and renovating, and on Sept. 27th the rector offered dedicatory . 
prayers. In 1911 the organ was rebuilt at a cost of two hundred dollars. Easter 
Even, 1912, a font was presented by St. Agnes’ Guild, an organization of little 
girls who had worked for two years to raise the money. A brass altar cross for 
the chapel altar in memory of Stuart Kirkland, crucifer, was received and 
blessed in 1916 and an altar service book. 


Summer visitors began to make their presence felt by 1912. Some sang 
in the choir, others helped the Guild, and on summer evenings the rector held 
services at the Highland Park Pavilion. The rector was alive to national affairs 
also. When the militia left for the Mexican border in 1916 Dr. Feringa held a 
public service in the Dutch First Reformed church, making an address on the 
un-Scriptural position of the un-Christian “peace at any price,” and pointing 
out that “the only connecting link of all the non-Jewish world with the Gospel 
and the ey Spirit was an officer in active service in an army in a conquered 
country.” In 1912 Engineer Wyndham who had been connected with the 
building of the Panama Canal from its beginning, and with the French survey 
in 1878, gave a stereopticon lecture. 


The Rev. Frederick Welham resigned in October, 1907, after a two years’ 
rectorship. The Rev. T. De Witt Tanner served more than a three year term 
from Nov. 15, 1907, to Feb. 22, 1911, and was followed by two rectors with 
brief periods, the Rev. Charles E. Freeman from Nov. 12, 1911, to Dec. 31, 1912, 
and the Rev. Leonard B. Richards from Apr. 1 to Dec. 15, 1913. The Rev. John 
F’, Feringa, Ph. D., was called Mar. 1, 1914. Dr. Feringa was formerly a 
minister of the Dutch Reformed Church and was confirmed in Muskegon in 
1907 and became a Candidate for Holy Orders. In 1916 one hundred twenty-six 
communicants were reported. The Sunday School numbered three teachers and 
twenty-five pupils. Property valuation was $8,600: church $5,000, parish house, 
$1,600, other property, $2,000. 


St. Paul’s, Muskegon, had the advantage of the uninterrupted rectorship of 
the Rev. William Galpin in the years 1906-16. He was held in affectionate 
esteem by his parish and on Christmas morning, 1907, they helped the rector 
and wife observe their twenty-fifth wedding anniversary by a gift of money as 
a token of loyalty and appreciation. He observed the fifth anniversary of his 
rectorship in 1908 with a Quiet Day. During that five years the parish had 
raised $14,000 for improvements of the parish property, given $13,000 to the 
Episcopal Fund and contributed $3,400 to missions and diocesan purposes. 
During the five years one hundred eighteen people had been confirmed. Mr. 
Galpin was also a printer and old-timers among the clergy recall the work of 
“The Parish Printery” of Muskegon. Admiring this activity the parish pre- 
sented him with a new printing press. 
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parish in 1909 and told the story of the Church’s growth in this field. 
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HOLY TRINITY, MANISTEE 


St. Paul’s reported two hundred eighty-one communicants in 1916, with 
a Sunday School of ten teachers and one hundred eleven pupils. Property 
valuation was $54,000: church, $40,000, parish house, $5,000, rectory, $6,000, 
other property, $3,000. 


Grace Church, Holland, made some improvements in its property in 
1908 in a cement sidewalk in front of the rectory and the church grounds 
graded and sodded with a wall along the sidewalk for its protection, interior 
improvements in the church, the kalsomining being paid for by the children 
of the Sunday School, who also gave an oak hymn board. Further improve- 
ments were made in 1914-15. There was a mortgage of $2,100 on the 
rectory and in 1916 a supper was held and $2,000 raised to pay off the mort- 
gage on the five year pledge plan. This sum grew to $2,500 to cover debt and 
interest. The debt provided for, that same year a pipe organ was purchased at 
a cost of $2,000 through the efforts of Miss Elsie Lane and St. Agnes’ Guild. 
Miss Lane, with the Misses Allen, gave a new chalice and paten to the church 
on Easter, 1915. The duplex envelope system had been introduced in 1910. 

The parish barely escaped another disaster from fire in 1915. Just as 
the Sunday morning service was starting, news came that the roof of the 
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rectory was on fire and the rector’s distraction conducting divine worship with 
unknown fire destruction came to an anti-climax later in the news that the 
conflagration had consumed only twenty-five dollars worth of shingles. 


Summer visitors of loyal Church people who had not forgotten their 
religious duties while on vacation swelled the congregations. The rector held 
cottage services at Ottawa Beach homes and in the summer of 1912 made a 
change of base for evening services from cottage to the sand of the beach. 


The Rev. W. H. Du Moulin resigned Sept. 1, 1906, and the Rev. W. W. 
Taylor was rector from Feb. 3, 1907, to April 30, 1909, and the Rev. F. O. 
Granniss from Mar. 20, 1910, to Sept. 1, 1913. Harold Holt was ordered 
deacon May 13, 1914, and was placed in charge of Holland. He was advanced 
to the priesthood in his own church Dec. 16, 1914, by Bishop McCormick, 
Dean White presenting the candidate and the Rev. G. P. T. Sargent preaching 
the sermon. Holland had one hundred nineteen communicants in 1916, with 
nine teachers and sixty-four pupils in the Sunday School. Property valuation 
was $10,000: church, $3,500, guild hall, $500, rectory, $4,000, other property, 
$2,000. 


All Saints’, Saugatuck, was under charge of the rectors of Holland during 
the years 1906-16. During the months of July and August visiting clergy from 
outside the diocese officiated, among them the Rev. John C. Sage of Dubuque, 
Iowa, in the summer of 1906, later the Bishop of Salina. The summer visitors 
were a help to the mission in attendance and finances. Among these the services 
of Courtenay Barber of Chicago are noteworthy. He was an earnest and 
devout Churchman and prominent in the Brotherhood of St. Andrew in Chi- 
cago and the National Church. For several summers from 1908 on he read 
services at Saugatuck and his addresses were greatly appreciated. During the 
winter months of 1911-12 services were held in a room downtown. A Woman’s 
Guild was organized in 1908 to keep the property in repair and in 1910 a 
wood ceiling was installed. A Sunday School was organized in 1912. There 
were twenty-two communicants reported in 1915, only one of them male, who 
combined in his person the vestry, being senior and junior warden, treasurer 
and clerk. The church was valued at $2,500. 


The faithful work of Keble Doane Lewis, lay reader, kept up the services 
and kept things together at Grace Church, Elk Rapids, in 1907-1908. He reported 
the church entirely out of debt, a choir of twenty-four voices and a good Sunday 
School. In 1908 renovations and repairs were made on the interior of the 
church. Mr. Lewis presented a class of four men for confirmation. The Rev. 
Charles D. Atwell of Traverse City held services in 1908-09 and from 1909-10 
Elk Rapids was in charge of the Rev. H. J. Keyser with Charlevoix. This was 
made possible by an appropriation by the diocesan Woman’s Auxiliary for 
work in the northern part of the state. The Rev. Chester C. Hill, deacon, was in 
charge in 1912-13 and under him the work rallied, a class of twenty-one being 
confirmed. In 1915 the Rev. A. Worger-Slade of Traverse City was in charge 
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and in 1916 the parish was in care of the Archdeacon. Eighty-nine communi- 
cants were reported in 1916 and property valuation was $5,500: church, $5,000, 
guild hall, $500. 

The Rev. Charles Donohue observed the ninth anniversary of his rectorship 
at St. Paul’s Memorial Church, Grand Rapids, Oct. 4, 1908. The rector preached 
at the morning service and scheduled the improvements made in the church in 
his time. In that period there had been three hundred seventy baptisms, and 
two hundred thirty-one confirmed and three hundred fifty names added to 
the communicant list, which stood at two hundred sixty-three in 1908. On 
Monday evening there was a largely attended reception in the parish house. 
Father Donohue resigned that year to become rector of Holy Trinity, Manistee, 
and died Feb. 1, 1910, at Manistee. He was born in Oswego, N. Y., in 1868 
and was made deacon in 1889 and priest in 1891 by Bishop Huntington of 
Central New York. He was greatly beloved by his people and his rectorship at 
St. Paul’s was one of signal success. He was characterized as of personal at- 
tractiveness, official faithfulness and ability, and “under the influence of his 
kindly interest, his wise counsel and his constant activity, parochial strife and 
deadness would gradually give way to peace and harmonious activity, and above 
all other interests would be placed the spiritual well-being of his people.” A 
memorial service was held at Manistee on the afternoon of Feb. 2nd and the 
burial service was at St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids, with interment in that city. 
In 1910 a memorial reredos and hymn board, the latter given in memory of 
Father Donohue, were blessed on Palm Sunday. The reredos, of mahogany to 
match the altar, was made possible largely by memorial offerings from fami- 
lies of persons who had been buried from the parish church. 

In January, 1908, a new pipe organ was installed, all paid for but four 
hundred fifty dollars. To make room for it it was necessary to enlarge the 
chancel which was done on Labor Day by the men of the parish. 

The Rev. L. R. Vercoe was called Jan. 1, 1909, and served until June 
18, 1912. The Rev. W. Jones-Bateman succeeded Mr. Vercoe, resigning July 
1, 1914. The Rev. George M. Brewin became rector Nov. 12, 1914. 

On the Sunday after Easter, 1914, a service for Armenians was held in St. 
Paul’s by the Rev. David Derabedisian, an Armenian priest sent by the 
Armenian Bishop living in Worcester, Mass. There were ten Armenian com- 
municants. 

St. John’s Mission, an unorganized mission belonging to St. Paul’s parish, 
maintained a Sunday School of eight teachers and fifty-five pupils in 1906. A 
committee of the mission had over two hundred fifty dollars in the building 
fund in 1906. The mission was discontinued in 1909 and the money in the 
building fund was given to St. Philip’s Mission. One hundred sixty-four 
communicants in St. Paul’s were reported in 1916, with four teachers and 
thirty-four pupils in the Sunday School. Property valuation was $11,775: 
church, $5,000, guild hall, $1,500, endowment, $275, other property, $5,000. 


The Rev. D. Charles White resigned St. Andrew’s, Big Rapids, June 30, 
1906. During his rectorship ninety-two had been baptized and one hundred 
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eighteen confirmed. The Rev. C. E. Jameson, deacon, was appointed in charge 
on Sept. 10, 1906, and served until Oct. 20, 1907, when he was _ trans- 
ferred to Luther. He was succeeded by the Rev. William A. Henderson June 
1, 1908. During his rectorship to Mar. 31, 1911, the parish received a number 
of gifts. Mrs. Sarah Elizabeth Darrah gave a chalice and paten in 1908, 
William Holt donated alms basons in 1909, a member of the parish gave white 
and red chasubles. An altar in memory of Carrie E. Stearns, altar rail given by 
Mrs. E. C. Morris’ class and a brass pulpit given by, John and Mary Cowan in 
memory of their parents were installed. In the summer of 1909 they prepared 
for another Michigan winter by installing a central heating plant in the base- 
ment of the rectory and adding beauty to utility, George Markham, a local 
artist, put the stained glass windows in repair. Mr. Henderson was succeeded 
by the Rev. Harvey Kerstetter from Oct. 23, 1911, to Apr. 1, 1913. The Rev. - 
Chester C. Hill, deacon, was appointed in charge June 1, 1913. He was ad- 
vanced to the priesthood at the Pro-Cathedral June 29, 1913, and immediately 
became rector of St. Andrew’s where he had been serving as a deacon. During 
his time the duplex envelope system was adopted. One hundred thirty-one 
communicants were reported in 1916 and the Sunday School numbered two 
teachers and thirty-five pupils. Property valuation was $7,606: church, $3,000, 
rectory, $2,000, endowment, $106, other property, $2,500. 

From 1905 to 1915 the history of Grace Church, Ludington, was a sad. 
story. For fourteen years, from 1901 to 1915, there had been no resident 
priest. It forfeited its parochial status in 1913 and became an organized 
mission. The property fell into disrepair. However, during that time services 
were not neglected. The Rev. William Westover, retired and living at Luding- 
ton, gave services assisted by Mr. Harrington, lay reader, in the winter hold- 
ing them in his own home. The Rev. Charles Donohue of Grand Rapids held 
services in 1907-08. There was some revival when the Rev. J. F. Feringa of 
Muskegon took charge in 1909. New interest took shape in repairs and im- 
provements on the church, a choir was organized and summer visitors were a 
help. The Rev. A. E. Wells was priest in charge in 1910-11 and in the summer 
of 1914 visiting clergy officiated. The Rev. Chester C. Hill gave services in 
1913-15. Constant repairs were needed on the property and some were ef- 
fected. Hastings gave the parish its old organ. 


With the coming of the Rev. E. W. Merrill to be resident priest Oct. 1, 
1915, a new chapter opened for Grace Church, now an organized mission as 
noted. He found himself faced with spiritual and material devastation. During 
the long vacancy, as is often the penalty of a closed church, many lukewarm 
members had drifted away into other churches or had become indifferent to 
their religious duties. Material desolation was more than evident. He set to 
work on the guild hall first. Rotted shingles had let in the weather, the plaster 
was off and the paper hung in mouldy rags. The only thing intact was the 
mortgage and the unpaid interest. Two problems confronted him, lifting the 
mortgage and repairs. Arrangements were made with the holders of the mort- 
gage whereby a large reduction was promised provided the amount was paid 
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within a year. Tied up with the problem of raising this sum was the repair of 
the hall to put it in usable condition. The men of the mission rallied, the roof 
was shingled, exterior covered with gray waterproofed paper, papered and 
painted inside and a stove and gas range installed. The women went to work 
to use it to raise money. The Woman’s Guild had been active in all the years of 
vacancy, had kept up insurance and diocesan assessments and from time to 
time furnished the means for repair of serious damage to the property. Mr. 
Merrill next turned his attention to the church. The Guild raised three hun- 
dred dollars for re-shingling and a furnace. By the summer of 1916 the 
church interior was restored and beautified, the carpet which had survived the 
fire in the seventies was retired after long service which had destroyed its 
youth, sanctuary and choir floor enlarged, new chancel rail installed, some of 
the labor on these items donated by male members. Mr. Nielson built a 
pulpit. New windows of leaded glass were given by members of the Pro- 
Cathedral, with a window donated by Miss Gallie in memory of her mother. 
A new chancel window was placed. Altar brasses were donated, Eucharistic 
candlesticks by Carl Anderson in memory of Father Wells, two of six vesper — 
lights by Mrs. McCarl in memory of her father, and two brass vases were the 
gift of Mr. and Mrs. Quayle. The old wooden processional cross was replaced 
by the gift of a brass cross. A communicant who had died in May had 
saved an Easter offering during Lent and this was invested in a silver wafer box. 
Fifty-four communicants were reported in 1916, with a Sunday School of 
four teachers and ten pupils. Property valuation was $4,850: church, $3,500, 
guild hall, $1,000, other property, $350. 

The Rev. R. H. F. Gairdner resigned Grace Church, Grand Rapids, June 1, 
1906, after nine years’ service. During his time the communicant list doubled 
in number and the Sunday School was one of the largest in the diocese. The 
Rev. Francis R. Godolphin was called Oct. 1, 1906. Two outstanding ma- 
terial accomplishments of his rectorship were the purchase of a rectory and 
the building of a parish house. Mr. Godolphin was a believer in the institu- 
tional church in which he had the cordial support of the vestry. In 1908 the 
parish purchased the William A. Berkey home adjoining the church on the 
north for $11,000. This purchase secured a commodious rectory and sufficient 
ground to erect a parish house. The old rectory on Prospect street was sold 
and the proceeds applied on the purchase of the new. 

The building of a parish house, the parish historian states, had its real 
start in 1908. St. Mary’s Guild gave fifty dollars as a nucleus of a building 
fund and other guilds made pledges. Plans were drawn for its construction in 
1909 and apparently a contract had been let for the building. But on the 
Sunday before Christmas, 1909, after morning service, two members of 
the vestry presented to the congregation the necessity for a complete club house. 
The project met with approval for $10,989.50 was subscribed in addition to 
the $8,511.48 already pledged. Mr. Godolphin, Charles R. Sligh and members 
of the finance and building committees secured considerable amounts from 
citizens outside the Church on a subscription paper which provided that the 
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privileges of the parish house would be open to people of all creeds. The 
corner stone was laid in.1909. The building was built on the vacant lot be- 
tween church and rectory with a frontage of one hundred four feet and a 
depth of seventy-four feet. The interior was finished in fumed cypress. The 
auditorium seated three hundred. The building was completed and formally 
opened Jan. 8, 1911, the rector conducting a service of “Blessing the House.” 
The cost of the building, including incidentals, was $25,444.68. Most of the 
furnishings were donated, the estimated value of which was $4,000. Pledges 
to the amount of $21,041.93 were made. Unpaid pledges left the total indebted- 
ness on the project in 1911 $14,680.57. Two months after they got into the 
building a fire of unknown origin broke out during the morning service and 
damaged building and contents to the amount of nearly ten thousand dollars, 
the rectory was damaged to the extent of five hundred dollars and the choristers 
lost their outer garments. Insurance adjustment to the extent of $5,281 enabled 
repairs to be made and personal property loss was reimbursed in the amount 


of $2,500. 


The new parish house afforded a work center for the nineteen active 
organizations of the parish. The rector declared that the house would be 
open seven days a week and stated that four thousand used church and parish 
house weekly and that thirty-five meetings weekly were held in it. Projects 
of an institutional nature were undertaken by the parish with the new facilities. 
A gymnasium was equipped for boys and girls and the Men’s Club provided 
a salaried leader for work among the former. Classes in folk dancing were 
introduced, a free kindergarten opened, the “Santa Claus Girls,” a movement 
originated by the Grand Rapids Herald, providing Christmas cheer for over 
nine hundred children had its headquarters at the parish house. A troop of 
Boy Scouts was organized. A social Service Guild was formed to study social 
problems. Each member undertook a course of reading on a social subject 
and did personal visiting with Miss Hawley of the Social Welfare Association, 
who also gave a course of lectures on social subjects and their program in 1915 
covered a range of local and general problems. A Men’s Club was organized 
in 1912. Besides aid in parish work the club enlarged its vision by the enjoy- 
ment of lectures by visiting speakers, among whom were two from Yale, Dr. 
Anson Phelps Stokes, Secretary, and Prof. William Lyon Phelps, Dean of the 
Department of English Literature. Organization of every department and 
phase of Church work and life was the key note of Grace Church parish and 
an interesting feature of this phase of parish life was an annual “Guild Rally” 
and a “Guild Sunday.” At the former prizes were given for certain attainments 
of the guilds during the year and at the latter, each guild endeavoring to have 
as many of its members present as possible at the morning service, the spiritual 
note was presented and opportunity for service. 


Memorials and gifts during this period included a brass and oak memorial 
pulpit given by the family of George W. Hardy and blessed on Whitsunday, 
1910, a marble font on Christmas, 1912, in memory of Cornelia Landon Jones, 
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given by her children, a bronze angel lectern with a brass base in memory of 
Clinton B. Conger in 1913, and a chalice and paten in 1913. 

A determined effort was made to clear the parish of debt in 1915 and 
$20,000 was pledged. This enabled the payment of the mortgage of $7,000 
which had rested on the church for twenty years, and on Sunday, Oct. 17, 
1915, Grace Church was consecrated. The services opened with an early cele- 
bration by the rector assisted by four of the former rectors, Rev. Messrs. 
Coolbaugh, Hubbs, Gairdner and Godolphin, said to be all the living ex- 
rectors, and Archdeacon Huntington. At ten fifteen ‘a ceremony took place 
when Bishop McCormick was given a pastoral staff, the gift of members of the 
congregation, Mr. Kleinhans making the presentation. With this new symbol 
of office he rapped on the church door and was received by Mr. Kleinhans. In 
the procession were four other visiting clergy, Rev. Messrs. Feringa, Holt, 
Wells, and Bachman. The Instrument of Donation was read by Mr. Kleinhans, 
the Sentence of Consecration by the rector, and the Rev. J. B. Hubbs preached 
the sermon. In the evening a thanksgiving service was held, Rev. Messrs. 
Gairdner and Godolphin being the preachers. Monday night, a jubilee ban- ' 
quet was held. Bishop McCormick gave his greetings, Dean White “A Mes- 
sage from St. Mark’s,” Rev. F. C. Coolbaugh spoke on “The Beginning of 
Things,” Dr. Hubbs on “Our Church,” George Hardy on “Early Struggles,” 
George Luther on “Pioneer Days,” Mrs. Hunting on “The Women of 
Grace Church,” Mr. Godolphin on “Our Parish House.” Mr. Gairdner paid 
a tribute to Mr. Kleinhans and Mr. Sargent concluded the program in proph- 
etic vein in “A Glimpse of the Future.” 

Grace Church fulfilled its misionary obligations and in 1907 supported 
a representative in the foreign field in the person of the Rev. Mr. Ohashi at 
Kanazowa, Japan. Bishop Van Buren of Porto Rico was a speaker in 1913 and 
in 1915 Bishop Lloyd, president of the Board of Missions, spending several 
days in the city, addressed the vestrymen at the rectory, the Sunday School 
children and the Churchmen of the city at Grace Church. Bishop Beecher of 
Western Nebraska was also a visitor with an inspiring message and told the 
Sunday School of the progress of a boy at the Kearney Military Academy whom 
the Sunday School of Grace Church was helping to educate. 

The Rev. Francis R. Godolphin closed a seven years’ rectorship Oct. 31, 
1913. The Rev. G. P. T. Sargent was called Nov. 30, 1913. Verne R. Stillwell 
began his long service as organist in 1905. Communicant strength increased 
from five hundred eighteen in 1906 to nine hundred twenty-seven in 1916. The 
Sunday School numbered forty teachers and three hundred fifty - three 
pupils in 1916. Property valuation was $70,174.88: church, $10,535.53, parish 
house, $17,148.66, rectory, $9,500, other property, $32,990.69. 

The Rev. Charles T. Stout finished an eight years’ rectorship of Grace 
Church, Traverse City, Nov. 18, 1906. His successor, the Rev. Charles D. 
Atwell, who took charge July 1, 1907, addressed himself vigorously to clear up 
debt and at Easter, 1909, an offering of $1,910 was given which paid off all 
the floating indebtedness of the parish and reduced the debt on the rectory to 
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thirteen hundred dollars. This was the largest Easter offering that year in the 
diocese. Mr. Atwell resigned Nov. 7, 1910, and was succeeded by the Rev. 
D. Wellington Curran from Dec. 1, 1910, to Aug. 5, 1912. After his departure 
the Rev. R. H. Mize, later the Bishop of Salina, held summer services. The 
Rev. A. Worger-Slade was rector from Jan. 1, 1913, to Dec. 6, 1915. Mr. Slade 
organized a Men’s Club in 1913 with a membership of thirty. The club rented 
the second floor of an office building in the heart of the town to be used for 
parish purposes and to establish its own club rooms. Gifts to the church in- 
cluded a pair of brass candlesticks in memory of Charles Wilhelm. After Mr. 
Slade’s resignation regular Sunday services were maintained by lay readers, 
with visiting clergy, Rev. Mr. Coolidge, Mr. Stout and the Archdeacon. K. D. 
Lewis prepared a class of seven for confirmation. Ninety-seven communicants 
were reported in 1916. Property valuation was $8,500: church, $3,000, 
rectory, $4,500, other property, $1,000. 

The Church of the Good Shepherd, Grand Rapids, passed out ‘of existence 
in 1912. It had a succession of rectors with brief rectorships, the Rev. W. M. 
Warlow, with St. Stephen’s and St. John’s, Grand Rapids, from Apr. 1, 1906, 
to Aug. 1, 1907, the Rev. C. G. Bradley taking charge Feb. 1, 1908. The length 
of his stay is not a matter of record but it also was brief for the Rev. F. H. 
Stevens took charge Oct. 1, 1909. He was deposed in 1910. The Rev. William 
B. Guion was in charge from Feb. 12, 1911, to June 8, 1912. There was activity 
in the parish in these years. In 1910 the church was entirely redecorated, 
the altar improved by the addition of a four foot reredos and a large stained 
glass window representing Plockhorst’s “Good Shepherd,” installed in the 
chancel. Plans of a social nature were undertaken that year. A residence near 
the church was rented for a parish house. Weekday services were to be held 
there, with a reading room, and boys’ clubs and a Mother’s Club were to be 
formed. The Altar Guild provided a new vestment closet with a complete set 
of Communion linen. But in 1910 by vote of vestry and congregation it was 
decided to close the church. However, there seems to have been a division of 
opinion, for they struggled on against odds and hoping against hope for two 
years longer. Changed conditions surrounding the church, the removal of many 
of its members placing a burden on the few survivors to maintain the parish, 
forced a decision. It had had a history of changes, at times flourishing and 
at times languishing, but it had done good service in the Church life of the 
city. In 1914 the Trustees of the Association sold the property, storing the 
furniture and equipment. The fund remajning after satisfaction of the 
mortgage was left as a trust fund to be used in the erection of a church in the 
southeast section of the city should such enterprise seem wise. 

The years 1906-16 were crowded with incidents for the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, Manistee, the death of a well loved rector, the loss of another to Rome, 
fire and restoration, and the consecration of the church. 

The Rev. John G. Ewens went to Rome and was deposed Apr. 14, 1908, 
by Bishop McCormick. He was the second of Holy Trinity’s rectors to go to 
Rome, with a consequent serious disturbance of parish life. One of 
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them becoming a Roman priest was sent back to Manistee as priest in 
charge of the Roman church. To reclaim lost ground and to put the parish on 
the basis of permanent and healthy growth, the Rev. Charles Donohue of St. 
Paul’s, Grand Rapids, was asked by the Manistee parish and urged by his 
friends to undertake this hard duty. He consented and became rector Dec. 10, 
1908, but his untimely death Feb. 10, 1910, cut short his useful career. 


The next misfortune to visit the parish was fire which nearly ruined the 
church, Nov. 22, 1909. Struggle with debt had taxed the parish energies. In 
1907 the vestry borrowed two thousand dollars to cancel a taxable land con- 
tract of that amount on the real property of the parish. In 1909 they received 
a bequest of one hundred dollars from Mrs. Carrie Filer. This encouraged them 
to make a special effort to extinguish the indebtedness when the fire came. But 
every cloud has a silver lining and in this case disaster roused the energies of 
the parish. With the insurance settlement and subscriptions two things were 
accomplished. Debts were paid and for the first time in years the parish was 
free of this burden, and the church was promptly rebuilt, a new pipe organ was 
purchased and interior furnishings provided. What was more, disaster had 
united the congregation and hope was the inspiring virtue and not despair. 
So with joyful hearts they prepared for the consecration of their church. This 
function took place on Ascension Day, May 5, 1910. Clergy present and assist- 
ing were the Rev. Messrs. C. D. Atwell, H. J. Keyser, A. E. Wells, L. R. Vercoe, 
and the consecration furnished the introduction to his parish for the new rector, 
the Rev. C. E. Freeman. The Bishop instituted him as rector after the service 
of consecration. During the vacancy until his coming May 7, 1910, the Rev. 
A. E. Wells supplied services. Mr. Freeman’s stay was short, resigning Nov. 
12, 1911. The Rev. James E. Wilkinson, Ph. D., became rector May 1, 1912. 


St. Paul’s, Grand Rapids, gave Holy Trinity its dossal and brass pole in 
1910. St. Catherine’s Guild, composed of young girls of the parish, had been 
at work raising money for a Bishop’s chair. Their efforts were crowned with 
success and on Sunday, Dec. 15, 1912, these young ladies presented it in an 
interesting little ceremony. At the early celebration on the Bishop’s visitation, 
two of the Guild officers advanced to the altar after the Creed and presented an 
“instrument of donation” which read as follows: “Reverend Father in God. 
In behalf of St. Catherine’s Guild we present this Bishop’s chair, and ask you 
to set apart and bless it for your use and for the use of your successors in 
office. And we pray God to spare you for many years to come.” Oct. 11, 1914, 
was the twenty-fifth anniversary of the laying of the corner stone of the church 
and the parish observed it with an historical sermon and parish party Dec. 
2ist and 22nd. An Advent preaching mission by Dean White of the Pro- 
Cathedral was held Nov. ‘29th to Dec. 6th, 1915. The thank offering for the 
mission was by request of the missioner devoted to beautifying the chancel. 
The parish became equiped with a practical and attractive guild house in the 
winter of 1915-16 when the men of the parish went to work to build a guild 
room under the nave of the church. 
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Dr. Wilkinson notes these interesting incidents of his ministry in Manistee: 


“On my first visit to Manistee to look over the parish, there was an inci- 
dent that seemed to me symbolic. I was at dinner on Sunday, and a call came 
for me to go to the hospital. It seemed symbolic, not only of my ministry in 
Manistee, but of all my ministry: to minister to the physically sick, and to the 
sick in mind and spirit. I think Manistee parish was the most religious parish 
I ever had. Not because the people were perfect, but because the Church meant 
so much to them. The foundations had been well laid by godly, devout Church- 
men; and because the town was off the main roads, the Church had come to 
have a large place in the life of the people. Holy Trinity was not a large parish, 
but the attendance at the early Eucharist was fine, and the missionary offerings 
large. 

“In my last year at Manistee I had a very interesting experience. One day, 
Wednesday, to be exact, I had a long distance call from the country. It was 
from a school superintendent, asking me to preach the baccalaureate sermon. I 
asked the date. The reply was: ‘Saturday night.’ I answered: ‘no; when I speak 
I want time to prepare.’ The speaker expressed regret; said he had sent word 
to me, which I had not received. He was especially sorry, because this was the 
first commencement in the English language. ‘What’s that?’ I said, ‘The first 
commencement in the English language,’ he replied. I said: ‘I’ll come!’ Think 
of it: in the year 1923, a public school in the state of Michigan, U. S. A., was 
having its first commencement exercises in the English language!” 


One hundred forty-two communicants were reported in 1916, with a 
Sunday School of seven teachers and forty-one pupils. Property valuation was 
$17,600: church, $13,100, rectory, $2,500, other property, $2,000. Salary of 
rector had increased from $600 in 1906 to $1,000 in 1916. 


After a two years’ vacancy St. Paul’s, St. Joseph, called the Rev. L. R. 
Vercoe, Sept. 15, 1906. The mission became a parish and was admitted into union 
with convention June 5, 1907. That year the parish added to its fabric a guild 
hall. The hall cost thirteen hundred dollars the money being raised by mort- 
gage. As evidence of their interest, a newly organized young people’s society 
purchased a piano for the hall. Mrs. Clark gave a pair of brass Eucharistic 
lights in memory of her husband, Thomas S. Clark. With the signs of new life, 
it was fitting that the fifth birthday of the church building should be marked 
and on Sept. 15, 1907, a special service was held with an historical sermon 
commemorating the consecration of the building in 1902. Sunday School 
matters had received attention in the southwestern part of the diocese in the 
organization of a neighborhood conference. In 1913 the conference met in St. 
Paul’s with representatives from five parishes in attendance, Niles, South 
Haven, Dowagiac, Benton Harbor and St. Joseph. The conference was ad- 
dressed by the Rev. Lester Bradner, Ph. D., of the General Board of Religious 
Education. Spiritual life of the parish was deepened by a mission preached by 
Dr. Wilkinson in 1916. In the years 1906-16 St. Paul’s had four rectors, three 
of them serving brief terms. The Rev. L. R. Vercoe resigned Dec. 31, 1908, 
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_and was succeeded by the Rev. J. A. Baynton from May 13, 1909, to Feb. 1, 
1911, the Rev. C. D. Frankel from June 1, 1911, to June 1, 1913, and the Rev. 
F. O. Granniss took charge Sept. 1, 1913. One hundred thirteen communicants 
were reported in 1916, and the Sunday School numbered seven teachers and 
forty-one pupils. Property valuation was $5,500: church, $3,000, guild hall, 
$1,500, other property, $1,000. 


St. John’s, Mt. Pleasant, enlarged its church in 1908. The improvements 
consisted of the extension of the old chancel making an apsidal chancel twenty- 
one by twenty-six feet and a sacristy twelve by twenty-two feet. A new roof 
- was put on, a new furnace installed and exterior repainted. New furniture, save 
organ, altar and credence, made in town from designs by the rector, was put 
in. The rector, the Rev. Charles F. Westman, superintended the entire building 
operations. “He was architect, timekeeper, purchaser of supplies, and some- 
times a day laborer,” says Mrs. Maguire, the parish historian. The work was 
begun in July and finished in October and Nov. 12th the Bishop preached at 
the re-opening services. The total cost of the inmprovements was eighteen 
hundred dollars and a debt of seven hundred dollars was incurred for which 
a mortgage was placed on the rectory. The use of Eucharistic vestments was 
adopted in 1911 and Holy Communion was celebrated every Sunday at 8:30 
and 10:30. 


Many gifts and memorials were given by the rector and family and others. 
Mrs. Westman gave a missal stand in memory of her mother, the Rev. Mr. 
Westman gave a font and Miss Clara Westman, sister of the rector, gave an 
altar in memory of their mother, Margaret Plunkett Westman, two hymn 
boards were given by the rector and his wife, and an altar service book and 
Prayer Book by the rector’s uncle. Mrs. Mary Winans gave an altar cross in 
memory of her husband, Thomas A. Winans. Harris J. Eldred was appointed 
lay reader in 1912. He died in 1913 and on Easter, 1914, a pair of alms basons 
was given in his memory. Further improvements were the furnishings of the 
chapel by the Ladies’ Guild in 1910. Other marks of parochial activity were 
the organization of a chapter of the Daughters of the King in 1910, and that 
year the choir appeared vested for the first time. Spiritual life of the parish was 
helped by a mission in 1914 conducted by Dr. Wilkinson and the Rev. F. O. 


Grannis. 


St. John’s had a succession of rectors for short periods in 1906-16. The 
Rev. W. W. Taylor resigned Feb. 3, 1907 and was followed by the Rev. Charles 
F. Westman from Mar. 1, 1908 to Mar. 27, 1910. The Rev. H. J. Keyser suc- 
ceeded him from Sept. 1, 1910, to Sept. 15, 1911. The Rev. E. S. Barkdull had a 
short term from Jan. 4, 1912, to Sept. 1, 1912. The Rev. O. E. Newton assumed 
charge Mar. 1, 1913 and resigned in 1916. Eighty communicants were re- 
ported in 1916 with a Sunday School of four teachers and thirty-four pupils. 
Property valuation was $8,000: church, $5,000, rectory, $2,500, other property, 
$500. 
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During the years 1906-16 Emmanuel Church, Petoskey, made signal 
progress. The consecration of the church on the Feast of the Transfiguration 
Aug. 6, 1906, had more than ordinary significance in the presence in the 
sanctuary of the venerable Bishop Tuttle, Presiding Bishop of the American 
Church. He preached the sermon. “O, beams and walls and roof and sanc- 
tuary of the outward church! We consecrate you this day specially and sol- 
emnly to the service of the Lord. Years shall pass, may the fire spare you 
and decay stay its hand from off you, and age delay to bring infirmities upon 
you. May the richness of spiritual things deepen and abide and abound within 
and around you.” The function had added interest also in that three Bishops 
were in attendance, Bishop Tuttle, Bishop Gillespie, then the oldest man in the 
American Episcopate, and his Coadjutor, Bishop McCormick. Visiting clergy 
were the Rev. Messrs. C. E. Craik, D. D., Dean of Christ Church Cathedral, 
St. Louis, J. H. Edwards, Chicago, W. E. Elmer, St. Louis, R. H. Peters, Kala- 
mazoo, Charles T. Stout, a former rector, and the then rector, F. R. Godolphin. 
The Request to Consecrate was read by the Hon. Clay E. Call, senior warden, 
and the Sentence of Consecration by the rector. Bishop Tuttle also shared in 
an interesting ceremony on Sunday Sept. 8, 1907, in a practical expression of 
debt-paying. The Rev. J. W. Bedford-Jones had during the first year of his 
work raised the mortgage indebtedness on the property, principal and interest 
amounting to $2,000. At the presentation of the alms on that Sunday Mr. — 
Lilly came to the chancel steps and handing the mortgage to the rector said, 
“On behalf of the members and friends of Emmanuel Church I present this 
mortgage to be consumed by fire.’’ Thereupon the rector handed the document 
to Bishop Tuttle, who was the special preacher on this happy occasion, and 
the Bishop set fire to it while the congregation sang the doxology. 

Other steps of parish advance were the acquisition of a pipe organ and 
the construction of a chapel. In 1908 Dean Matthews of the cathedral parish 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, who usually spent his summer vacations in northern 
Michigan, through his warm interest in the Petoskey church, gave the parish a 
fine pipe organ, one of the largest and best instruments in the country. The 
organ chamber was extended to accommodate the instrument. In 1912 the 
rector solicited funds to construct a chapel in the parish house. The altar of 
the chapel was enclosed in a closet and when the doors were opened its back- 
ground had the appearance of a wainscoating of Gothic panels. With the altar 
shut off the room was used for various purposes of parish activities. 

The parish acquired a number of gifts during the years 1906-16. Through 
the good offices of Mrs. Clinton Locke of Chicago the black walnut sanctuary 
furnishings of Grace Church, Chicago, were given Emmanuel Church. Faster, 
1906, a number of articles were blessed: a carved oak eagle lectern given by 
Miss Lucy B. Rice “in loving memory of a household,” a Bishop’s chair given 
by the Sunday School and named “the Bishop Gillespie chair,” a pair of brass 
candlesticks given by Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Coburn as a thank offering, a pair 
of brass vases from Mrs. C. H. McCarty and a brass cross given by the Boys’ 
Club. An oak pulpit in memory of the Rev. Charles T. Stout, first rector of 
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the parish, was given by Miss Lucy B. Rice and was blessed by Bishop Tuttle 
July 24, 1910. W. H. Davis, a Churchman of St. Louis, gave a solid silver 
chalice to the church in 1909. 

The Rev. F. R. Godolphin resigned Oct. 1, 1906, the Rev. John Wycliffe 
Bedford-Jones succeeding him Oct. 15, 1906, to Nov. 24, 1909. The Rev. 
Charles F. Westman was rector from Mar. 19, 1910, to June 14, 1914. The 
Rev. Henry Harris assumed charge Nov. 21, 1914. Bishop Talbot of Central 
Pennsylvania was a summer visitor in 1916 and officiated. In 1916 one hundred 
two communicants were reported, with a Sunday School of four teachers and 
twenty-five pupils. Property valuation was $12,500: church, $7,000, rectory, 
$0,000, other property, $500. 

Holy Trinity, Benton Harbor, was without a rector from 1904 until 1910. 
In the summer of 1908 Frederick A. Patterson, Candidate for Holy Orders, was 
in charge of the parish. He was somewhat ambitious in his staff for he lists as 
“assistant ministers” the Rev. Messrs. Woodruff and Petrie. But during these 
years of vacancy, needless to point out, the women were active. They kept the 
church in repair and paid up all the debts, local and diocesan. Desiring a 
rector, they canvassed the town in 1908 with a subscription paper for a resi- 
dent minister and secured eight hundred dollars in pledges. But it was not 
until June 19, 1910, that their efforts were rewarded, when the Rev. John F. 
Feringa was called. He was ever an active and spiritually minded priest and he 
did the parish much good. Organizations were active and a vested choir was 
introduced in November, 1910. This necessitated the re-arrangement of the 
church and the building of an addition twenty-four by twelve feet for a vestry 
and choir room, and the rector gave a house warming for the new choir room. 
However, its size necessitated an adjournment to a neighbor’s house. A brass 
processional cross was donated with the help of the Rev. T. De Witt Tanner of 
Grand Haven. Mr. Feringa resigned Feb. 28, 1914, with many proofs of loyal 
affection on the part of his parishioners. He was succeeded for a ten months’ 
term by the Rev. Wallace H. Blake, from Jan. 23, 1915, to Dec. 1, 1915. The 
Rev. A. Worger-Slade became rector Jan. 1, 1916. In 1916 one hundred fifty 
communicants were reported and the Sunday School numbered six teachers 
and fifty-two pupils. Property valuation was $5,850: church, $5,000, endow- 
ment, $250, other property, $600. 

Of the stations originating in the pioneer period, 1832-42, not including 
parishes originating in that period whose history had already been told, the 
following had no attention in the years 1906-16: Ada, Bertrand, Centerville, 
Clarendon, Courtland, Constantine, Eaton Rapids, Eckford, Edwardsburg, 
Grandville, Gull Lake, Marengo, Mottville, Paris, Saranac and White Pigeon. 
The gains in the stations of 1832-42 in 1906-16 were: Schoolcraft became an 
organized mission. 

Berrien Springs had services by the Rev. George Huntington of Niles and 
his lay readers in 1913-14. Oct. 10, 1909, Bishop McCormick accompanied by 
the Rev. Albert E. Wells visited Cassopolis and held services in the Opera 
House with a congregation of one hundred and the Bishop confirmed two. The 
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Rev. Charles H. De Coux gave some services in 1909-10 and the Archdeacon 
held a service Mar. 11, 1914. Efforts were made to re-establish services at 
Lowell. Bishop McCormick visited the place Apr. 9, 1908, held service and 
found about thirty persons connected with the Church. This was followed up 
by services by Dr, Wilkinson of Ionia who officiated fourteen times during 
1909-10, going monthly for an evening service and celebrating Holy Com- 
munion the next morning. Nothing seems to have been done at Lyons until 
1915 when the Archdeacon held several services. Portland had a service in 
November, 1915, by the Rev. A. R. Mitchell of Ionia with a congregation of 
thirteen. Bishop McCormick visited Quincy in 1908 and the Rev. A. E. Wells 
held some services that year. The Rev. A. L. Murray of Coldwater rallied the 
people and put a new spirit in them with his uncompensated services and for the 
first time in fourteen years Lenten services were held in 1909-10. The church 
was put in repair at an expense of three hundred fifty dollars and on 
Easter 1910, it was freed from debt. But in 191] the church was closed, the 
people being unable to meet the expense of keeping it open. Schoolcraft had 
two items of progress in the years 1906-16. Mrs. Dyckman bequeathed five 
hundred dollars for the purpose of keeping up the property; the fund to be 
administered by a board of three women trustees. This fund was in 1919 
transferred to the Association of the Diocese to be held in trust. In 1915 School- 
craft is listed as an organized mission. Services were held from time to time 
by the Bishop, Rev. Messrs. A. Wetherbee, A. E. Wells, C. D. Frankel, W. M. 


Purce and the Archdeacon. 


Of the stations originating in the period 1843-60 the following had no atten- 
tion in the years 1906-16: Bellevue, Caledonia, Climax, Canonsburg, Cascade, 
Plainfield, Pecktown, Prairieville and Walker. The gains of these stations 
originating in 1843-60 in the years 1906-16 were, Dowagiac and Sturgis be- 
came parishes. The losses were the dissolving of the mission at Charlotte. 


The Rev. Edwin W. Hughes of South Haven started evening services every 
other Monday at Breedsville in the fall of 1915. Services had been held since 
1914 and Mr. Hughes stated that with the help of Dean Hare of the Cathedral 
at Davenport, Iowa, whose relatives lived near Saddle Lake, eight had been 
baptized. Buchanan had some services by the Rev. George Huntington of Niles 
and his lay readers in 1913-14. 


Grace Church, Charlotte, passed through another period of depression in 
the years 1906-16. Since 1902 there had been only occasional services. The 
title of the church building was never in the diocese but in two laymen of the 
town who had kept up the property at some expense to themselves. In 1906 
they sold it and the building being held by private individuals it was not neces- 
sary to secure permission of Bishop and Standing Committee and they had 
no voice in the transaction. John F. Markham left a legacy of two thousand 
dollars to the mission should it be in existence at the time of his decease, other- 
wise the bequest was to go to Akeley Institute. The matter was taken into the 
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courts with the decision in favor of Akeley. Charlotte appears in the con- 
vention journal of 1907 in the list of “suspended missions,” the date of sus- 
pension being given as 1907. The font, Bible and altar cloths were given to 
Christ Church, Charlevoix. From then on only occasional services were held. 
Bishop McCormick made a visitation in 1911 and held services at the home of 
O. E. Packard. The Rev. L. R. Vercoe of Grand Ledge held services in 1914-15, 
the first service at the home of Mrs. Packard, and the Archdeacon held occa- 
sional services from 1914 to 1916, also in private houses, one of them being 
at the home of A. T. Selkirk, grandson of the Rev. James Selkirk, the pioneer 
missionary. In 1916 Charlotte was listed as an unorganized mission. 


Dowagiac’s story is more encouraging. Its new name indeed indicated 
a new life. After its ebb tide of depression in 1904, the Rev. George Huntington 
of Niles took charge of Dowagiac and his interest and zeal in waging a mis- 
sionary campaign for its recovery was reflected in the response on the part of 
the people. From then on the mission prospered until it emerged into the full 
schedule of active parish life. Step by step it progressed, re-organized as a 
mission, attained parish status and secured its property. Its record was also 
that it had never asked or received one cent of help from the diocese. In all 
this Dowagiac as a thriving mission was an outstanding example. Mr. Hunt- 
ington began his efforts for Dowagiac with services Apr. 27, 1911, in the 
Library Hall and regular weekday services were held thereafter. On July 2nd, 
1911, a class of twenty-two was confirmed. In September Sunday afternoon 
services and Sunday School were held in the Universalist church under a five 
year lease. It organized as a mission Sept. 5, 1911. It applied for union with 
convention in 1912 and appears on the journal list as an organized mission that 
year. They changed their patronal dedication from St. Alban’s to St. Paul’s. 
Their next move on the road to progress was to acquire in 1913 a quit claim 
deed to the valuable property they had been renting. Extensive interior im- 
provements were made in the building, chancel platform, new altar, a marble 
font and altar furnishings, the organ brought down from the gallery, carpet and 
wall decorations, and as the exterior had been painted twenty-eight years ago 
the Men’s Club thought it a strategic moment to apply another coat. Easter, 
1912, a thirty-inch Calvary cross and Eucharistic lights given in memory of 
Mrs. D. W. Van Antwerp were blessed and the guilds provided a new paten 
and cruets. A vested choir was introduced at Easter, 1913. Easter, 1914, a 
number of gifts were blessed: a lectern Bible from Mr. and Mrs. M. B. Barron, 
an altar missal from the Rev. R. H. White of South Bend, Ind., with a brass 
missal stand given by St. Mary’s Guild, a Prayer Book from St. Agnes’ Guild 
and a hymnal from the rector. St. Paul’s did not neglect social responsibilities 
in the activities of its parish organizations. In 1914 the work of St. Mary’s 
Guild was mainly social service, cooperating with the charity organization of 
the town. Under the leadership of Mrs. Hall they put in good condition a cot- 
tage as their headquarters. St. Agnes’ Guild of younger girls was organized 
for the purpose of caring for some of the poorer girls of the town in the way 
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of clothing. The men had an organization in the “Men’s Social Hour” with 
music and addresses. In 1916 an old abandoned house was loaned to the parish 
by its owner, W. M. Judd, for use as a parish house and the guilds set to work 
to put it in proper condition. The mission was organized as a parish and ad- 
mitted into union with convention June 8, 1915, and the Rev. John Wilkins 
became its first rector Oct. 30, 1915. St. Paul’s communicant strength grew 
from twenty-three in 1906 to ninety-five in 1916. The Sunday School num- 
bered seven teachers and seventy-seven pupils in 1916. Property valuation was 


$0,000: church, $8,000, other property, $1,000. 


St. Mark’s, Paw Paw, made some improvements and added some furniture 
in 1906. The Rev. W. P. Law of South Haven had charge until his resignation 
in 1906. J. G. Claghorn, a lay reader living at Lawton, read services in 1907- 
08. The Rev. C. D. Frankel of St. Joseph was in charge in 1911-12 and gave a 
few services. In the summer of 1913 the Rev. E. G. Nash of Long Branch, New 
Jersey, re-visitinge his boyhood home, held a service in the church where he was 
confirmed. The Rev. Edwin Hughes of South Haven was in charge from 1911. 


The years 1906-16 were banner years for St. John’s, Sturgis. The mission 
went from strength to strength. Parochial organization was effected, a parish 
house and rectory were built and debts paid. A large share of this accomplish- 
ment was due Dr. McKenzie and St. John’s was snoken of as a gift to the diocese 
from him. In 1905 he had agreed to continue his charge of Sturgis with an- 
other definite plan of work to be accomplished which was carried to a suc- 
cessful completion. 


Tn 1906 a parish house was built. This building, the first item on Dr. 
McKenzie’s program, was erected out of his own funds and he kept title to it 
for a number of years. As a preliminary sten. he called a meeting of the 
business men of the city and laid his plans before them. Much interest was ~ 
aroused but their financial help did not equal their enthusiasm. A bond issue 
of five thousand dollars was authorized in June. 1912. to consist of two hundred 
bonds of twenty-five dollars each, with interest at six per cent, maturing in 
blocks of twenty from the second to the eleventh vear after issue. But thev 
were retired much more rapidlv. $1.900 was retired bv June 30, 1915. and a 
record Easter offering of $3.216 in 1916 helped. The valuation of the building 
was reported at $9.000 in 1906 and $11,000 in 1916. The building was of white 
brick about forty bv eighty feet with a gymnasium, kitchen and shower in the 
basement. The main floor was a theater seating about six hundred including 
a balcony seating one hundred fifty. The stage was fifteen feet deep and the 
width of the building including the wings. The parish plant being provided 
for, Dr. McKenzie closed his work in 1910 and arrangements were made for 
reimbursing him for his investment in the parish. A small pipe organ was 
given in 1908 by Mrs. Yeagla and her sister, Mrs. Morris of Howe, which had 
been used in the chapel at Howe School. 
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The Rev. F. A. Patterson, deacon, was appointed in charge Apr. 10th of 
that year, and became rector on his ordination to the priesthood in St. John’s 
June 12, 1910. Mr. Patterson took hold of his work with vigor. His main 
task was the payment of debt in which substantial progress was made. He 
conceived and put into operation in “St. John’s Parish Club” a movement for 
recreation for the youth of the city. A gymnasium was equipped and liberal 
response on the part of the people of the city enabled apparatus and bowling 
alleys to be installed and the rector was athletic instructor. At the end of its 
third year it had seventy-five members. In 1912 he began the publication of a 
parish monthly, The Messenger. 


Many gifts were received by the church in these years. Easter, 1911, a brass 
altar cross given by relatives in memory of Helen L. Coye, a credence given 
by Mr. and Mrs. William Newman in memory of their daughter Margaret, were 
blessed. Easter, 1913, Mr. and Mrs. Beadle presented a chancel carpet in 
memory of Mrs. Beadle’s mother and a brass and oak altar rail, with a brass 
plate, was given by members of the parish in commemoration of Dr. McKen- 
zie’s ten years’ service. On Low Sunday Dr. McKenzie was guest of the parish 
and preached. The vestry passed a motion that the rector should draw up a 
resolution commending Dr. McKenzie’s unselfish services, which was inscribed 
in the parish register. In 1914 an oak pulpit given by John Tripp was blessed. 


In 1914 the parish planned extensive improvements and alterations to 
the extent of two thousand dollars in the Baker house. This house, an old- 
fashioned three story dwelling, stood on the site of the present rectory. It had 
been bought by Dr. McKenzie in 1905 with the view of sufficient space for a 
parish house. The building had been rented to tenants and in 1912 the Rev. 
Mr. Patterson rented it. But with a gift of $2,500 from Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Walton 
to be devoted to a building fund for a new rectory, it was decided to build 
instead of repair, which they accordingly did. The new rectory was ready for 
occupancy in December, 1916. It was built of brick and stuccoed. It cost 
$5,000 with a debt of $2,000. Mr. Walton eventually assumed the balance due 


on the house and it is known as the “Helen Walton Memorial Rectory.” 


St. John’s was admitted a parish June 7, 1910. It had made substantial 
gains in 1906-16. The communicant strength had doubled, eighty-six in 1906 
to one hundred seventy-nine in 1916. The Sunday School had also doubled in 
size, from three teachers and forty pupils in 1906 to seven teachers and eighty- 
five pupils in 1916. Property valuation in 1916 was $19,100: church, $4,800, 
parish house, $11,000, rectory, $2,300, other property, $1,000. 


Of the stations originating in 1861-74, save those already noted as 
parishes, the following had no attention in 1906-16: Bloomingdale, Burlington, 
Cedar Springs, Burr Oak, Coopersville, Duck Lake, Galesburg, Hersey, Hart- 
ford, Hope, Johnstown, Keeler, Lawrence, Millet, Pennfield, Pipestone, Quimby 
and Southport. The gain of this period was the revival of the work at Whitehall. 
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St. James’, Pentwater, had suf- 
fered in the decrease in the population 
of the town, but the little band strug- 
gled on. A vested choir was introduced 
in 1909, necessitating the moving of 
the vestry room to the entrance of the 
church as a choir room. The mission 
was served during the years 1906-16 
by the Rev. W. H. Du Moulin in 1906, 
the Rev. F. A. Welham of Grand 
Haven in 1907-08, the Rev. T. De Witt 
Tanner of Grand Haven 1908-09, and 
the Rev. J. F. Feringa of Muskegon in 
1910. The Archdeacon took charge in 
1915. In 1915-16 in a new grouping 
of missions Pentwater, Hart and White- 
hall were under charge of the Rev. 
John Goodrich, with residence at Hart. 

The Church’ of the Epiphany, 
South Haven, steadily reduced its debt 
until by 1915 it had been brought 
down to fifteen hundred dollars, thus 
in three years cut in one half through 
the gifts of individuals and St. Agnes’ 
Guild. But in payment of debt im- 
provements to the fabric were not neglected and a number of gifts were 
received. In 1906 a reed organ costing eighty-five dollars was purchased. In 
1907 Dr. Haupt gave a Litany desk as a memorial to his mother. A new altar 
rail replacing the temporary rail was placed in 1913, given by the Altar Guild 
and St. Agnes’ Guild. Easter, 1915, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Goodridge gave a 
marble font in memory of their daughter Mary Frances. That year Walter 
Ioor donated a pipe organ in memory of his mother and son. The organ had 
been in use in the Church of the Atonement, Chicago. Other parish events of 
interest were a mission preached by the Rev. J. W. Bedford-Jones in Feb. 1909 
and the introduction of a vested choir in Feb. 1913. The Holiday House of 
the Chicago Branch of the Girls’ Friendly Society had been built on Lake 
Michigan north of South Haven and in the summer of 1914 the Rev. Edwin 
Hughes blessed its chapel. The Rev. W. P. Law resigned in Nov. 1906, after 
a seven years’ rectorship and Dr. Wilkinson took temporary charge in 1906-07. 
J. Frederick Bishop, Candidate for Holy Orders, was appointed in charge from 
Mar. 19, 1908, to July 1, 1909. He was a former newspaper man and during 
the absence of the editor of the local paper took over the editorial chair. The 
Rev. A. A. Cairns was appointed missionary Oct. 22, 1909, and served until 
Oct. 11, 1911.. The Rev. Edwin Hughes succeeded him immediately on Oct. 
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12, 1911. The next June the ladies of the parish gave him a reception and 
St. Agnes’ Guild presented him with a gold cross. In 1916 ninety-eight com- 
municants were reported and the Sunday School numbered eight teachers and 
seventy pupils. Property valuation was $8,650: church, $7,000, other prop- 
erty, $1,650. 

. The record of St. Paul’s, Greenville, during the years 1906-16 is mainly 
that of a succession of missionaries, seven in all coming and going. The Rev. 
W. M. Warlow resigned Apr. 1, 1906. The mission had so reduced its support 
that a resident priest was out of the question. Harvey S. Bush, Ph. D., Candi- 
date for Holy Orders, was placed in charge. He was a contribution to the 
Church’s ministry from Constantine, that ancient and defunct pioneer parish, 
where he had been the Congregational pastor. He and his wife were confirmed 
in Grand Rapids in May, 1908, and he was appointed lay reader in charge of 
Greenville May 20th of that year. On Mar. 3d, 1909, he was ordered deacon 
in St. Paul’s, the Rev. James F. Baynton presenter and the Bishop preached the 
sermon. In the evening a missionary meeting was held with the Bishop, Dr. 
Wilkinson and the Rev. F. R. Godolphin speakers. Rev. Mr. Bush continued 
in charge at Greenville until Oct. 1910. He was followed by the Rev. Floyd 
Keeler, Oct. 19, 1910, to 1912, and the Rev. A. E. Wells took charge in 1912-13. 
The Archdeacon put on a financial campaign in 1913, introducing the duplex 
envelope system. The business men’s pledges were on condition that the mis- 
sionary devote all his Sundays to Greenville. From October 15, 1913, to Nov. 
30, 1915, the Rev. Robert B. Evatt was missionary and in 1916 St. Paul’s was 
under charge of the Rev. R. S. Nash of Belding. Forty-seven communicants 
were reported in 1916. Property valuation was $7,500: church, $4,000, guild 
hall, $2,000, other property, $1,500. 

Archdeacon Huntington saw some promise in Decatur and in 1914 held 
services there and services were also read by a lay reader. The Rev. George 
Huntington of Niles found twenty-five communicants and much interest at 
Lawton and services were maintained in 1913-15 by him with the help of lay 
readers. In those years it appears as an organized mission with seventeen 
families and twenty-five confirmed persons. A hall was secured and John Fitz 
Gibbon and Charles E. Perkins, lay readers from Niles, held services every 
Sunday afternoon. A guild was organized and began a lot fund. Father von 
Kubinyi and the Rev. A. Worger-Slade were visiting preachers. Archdeacon 
Huntington began services at Montague in 1913 in a private house and found 
nine members of the Church. Services were continued through 1915. 

St. Paul’s, Mendon, experienced a revival in 1910 after a period of de- 
pression with a silent church. The guild, however, had been active and kept the 
church in repair. On May 19, 1910, a class of fourteen, all adults, was pre- 
sented for confirmation. In proportion to the size of the mission it was the 
banner class that year in the diocese. This was the fruit of the work of the Rev. 
C. D. Frankel who was appointed in charge with Three Rivers Dec. 7, 1909. Im- 
provements in the church property followed, interior decoration, altar vestments 
and linens, furnace, and cement walks outside. The Rev. W. M. Purce of 
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Three Rivers took charge in 1912-13. In 1914 the Rev. F. A. Patterson of 
Sturgis took over. The attendance at services was good, obligations were met 
and there was a spirit of loyalty and cooperation that evidenced that Mendon 
had come to better days. A new chancel window by Geissler of New York was 
installed in 1915. It was a three-panelled window and two of the panels were 
memorials, the panel on the right being given by members of the mission in 
memory of Sarah Antoinette McClellan, for many years president of the Guild 
and organist. The left panel was given by Mrs. George E. Sanford in memory 
of her husband. The center panel was given by Miss Pomeroy of South Bend, 
Ind., a former Mendon girl. Twenty-seven communicants were reported in 1916 
and the church was valued at $1,000. 

Nashville had a service in 1914 by the rector of Hastings and in 1915 and 
1916. Archdeacon Huntington held occasional services in private homes. Plain- 
well again found a place in the convention journal in 1915 as an unorganized 
mission. The attempt to revive the work at this point was the effort of the 
Archdeacon who held a service Feb. 13, 1915, in the Maccabee hall with a 
congregation of ten. 

St. James’ Mission, Rockford, was cared for the Rev. Charles Donohue of 
St. Paul’s, Grand Rapids, until the summer of 1908. Lay services were held in 
the summer of 1906 and 1907, Indifference closed the church and scattered 
the Sunday School. The Rev. L. R. Vercoe of St. Paul’s was in charge from 
1909 and later the succeeding rectors of St. Paul’s, Rev. Messrs. Jones-Bate- 
man and Brewin, the latter making his trips on a motorcycle bought for him 
by the Board of Missions. In 1908 Mrs. Eliza Lunn gave a chalice and paten 
in memory of her husband, Wm. F. Lunn. The mission diminished in com- 
municant strength from twenty-four in 1906 to seventeen in 1916. Property 
valuation in 1916 was $2,500: church, $2,000, other property, $500. 

Trinity Mission, Three Rivers, had been closed from Jan. 15, 1905. In 
response to offer of services the answer was returned “we have no wood and 
no money to buy any.” The Bishop Coadjutor visited them in 1906 and held 
a service and the Rev. C. J. De Coux of Niles gave them an occasional minis- 
tration in 1906-08. Added to its depression, it was damaged by fire in April, 
1909. Rebuilding commenced at once. The Rev. C. D. Frankel was appointed 
priest in charge in December, 1909, in connection with Homer and Mendon. To 
this discouraging field he brought new life and hope, especially to Three Rivers. 
Happiness replaced discouragement with the faithful. The vestry put down 
a new floor, pews and altar from Union City replaced the old ones, the chancel 
was extended and improved, and the church made attractive. The Rev. William 
Purce took charge of the field in 1912. A ten-day mission of instruction helped 
the parish spiritually, held by Father Hastings of Elkhart, Ind. Christmas eve 
of that year a vested choir made its first appearance. On All Saints’, 1912, a 
pair of three-panelled candelabra was given by Mr. and Mrs. Norris in memory 
of their son Harry who had been an earnest worker in the Sunday School. In 
1913 Otto Gerline gave a brass altar cross in memory of his son Otto. They 
took the walnut lumber in the basement and made a reredos. In 1914 the Rev. 
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F. A. Patterson of Sturgis took charge of the mission. Twenty-two communi- 
cants were reported in 1916. Property valuation was $4,100: church, $4,000, 
other, $100. 

Nothing was done at Whitehall until 1913 when the Archdeacon visited the 
town. The sole remaining property of the church was the Communion plate 
kept in a safety deposit. In 1909 the Bishop’s report of Special Funds received 
by him contains the item, “From a Church woman of the diocese for the 
recovery of the church at Whitehall, or failing that, for other diocesan pur- 
poses, $500.” Services were resumed in 1914 and nine persons were confirmed. 
The Archdeacon continued services until 1915. A Women’s Guild was organized 
and began to collect money for building a church. May 16, 1915, eighteen 
persons petitioned for mission organization and at the meeting of convention 
June 8, 1915, the Church of the Redeemer, once a parish, then an or- 
ganized mission, again took its place as an organized mission. In November, 
1915, Pentwater, Hart and Whitehall were grouped as a mission field and the 
Rev. J. N. Goodrich appointed missionary. 

One of the stations originating in 1875-82 became a parish, Grand 
Ledge, and four became organized missions, Belding, Cadillac, re-organized in 
1915, Clare and Otsego, in the years 1906-16. The following had no attention 
during the years 1906-16: Evart, Farwell, Amsden, Athens, Augusta, Bear 
Lake, Berlin (Marne), Byers, Carlisle, Chase, Clam Lake, Clarence, Douglas, 
East Bay, Filer, Forman, Flower Creek, Fremont, Free Soil, Furnace Village, 
Hagar, Hubbardston, Hungerford, Lake, Lakeside, Langston, Leonidas, Matte- 
wan, New Buffalo, Norris, North Muskegon, Old Mission, Pine Grove, Rich- 
mond, Sand Lake, Sheridan, South Albion, South Frankfort, Stanton and 
Trufant. 

The little St. Matthew’s Mission, Baldwin, did not give up and its efforts 
were rewarded with clerical ministrations. In 1906 they made improvements 
in their church and secured some new furnishings. With the coming of the 
Rev. Charles Donohue to Manistee things looked up. The church was thor- 
oughly renovated and put in repair for regular services and a class of five 
was confirmed in 1909. They were served from Manistee by the rectors, Rev 
Charles Donohue in 1909-10, Rev. C. E. Freeman 1910-12 and Dr. Wilkinson. 
Archdeacon De Coux and the Rev. A. E. Wells also officiated at various times 
in 1909-10. Archdeacon Huntington took charge of the mission in 1914. He 
also gave services at Howard City in 1914-106. 

St. Mark’s, Newaygo, thought it better to buy a carpet than to provide 
for clerical services in 1905, but in 1906 it came under charge of the Rev. W. 
M. Warlow of the Good Shepherd, Grand Rapids, and the Rev. C. G. Bradley, 
curate of St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids, in 1908. The Rev. L. R. Vercoe of St. 
Paul’s, Grand Rapids, took over in 1909 and the Archdeacon in 1913. His 
report was encouraging; the flourishing guild was raising money for repairs on 
the church and the congregation varied from twenty-five to one hundred. 

A vigorous pressing of the work at Belding resulted in its organization as 
a mission under a dedication to the Holy Trinity and admission into union 
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with convention in June, 1906. Progress here was due in part to the diocesan 
Woman’s Auxiliary. In 1905 they determined to concentrate their efforts within 
the diocese and upon one point. Prospects at Belding seeming to warrant 
an intensive effort, the Auxiliary made a grant of six hundred dollars and 
with aid from the Board of Missions and what the people could raise the work 
was pushed. The Rev. J. A. Baynton was appointed resident missionary Nov. 1, 
1906, the Rev. W. M. Warlow having given some services previously. With Mr. 
Baynton’s coming the work went on gradually and prosperously. He held serv- 
ices in a hall and in his own home. A lot was purchased and paid for by the 
people of Belding. In 1907 an abandoned Methodist church in the country was 
purchased and moved into town and as rapidly as means allowed the work of 
adapting the building to a Churchly character went on. According to its ar- 
rangement it served both as a church and a parish house. It was opened for 
services Sept. 1, 1908. The main room was fitted with a chancel and a sanc- 
tuary so that the latter could be screened off when the room was used for pur- 
poses other than worship. A grant of eight hundred dollars from the Men’s 
Thank Offering in 1907 helped and the people subscribed the rest of the money 
required for the alterations. The property was valued at $4,000 with a debt of 
$2,400 which by 1916 was cleared off. Many gifts for the furnishings of the 
parish house were received from friends throughout the diocese. A further 
step in pushing the work was the appointment in 1907 of Miss Elizabeth: H. 
Patton, an experienced Church worker, to work among the girls in the mills. 
Mr. Baynton served until 1909 and was succeeded by the Rev. J., Frank Jack- 
son in May of that year. One of his projects was a neighborhood Bible class 
meeting in various parts of the town, the hostess inviting her neighbors to 
attend. The mission received a silver Communion service in 1907. This was 
given by a lady who had offered a set to the Bishop of each diocese in the 
United States for the use of some struggling parish or mission as a memorial 
to those of her family who had departed this life. Mr. Jackson resigned in 
June, 1910, and Belding was joined with Greenville under the Rev. Floyd 
Keeler who took charge June 24, 1910. He held a successful mission for boys 
and girls with a daily Eucharist and instruction according to the St. Sulpice 
method. Financial difficulties due to the heavy debt developed and a “Mission 
of Help” consisting of the president, secretary and treasurer of the diocesan 
Board of Missions had a conference with Belding and Greenville people in an 
attempt to resolve money problems. Mr. Jackson resigned Feb. 8, 1912, and 
the Rev. Robert Evatt took charge with Greenville from Oct. 15, 1913, to Nov. 
30, 1915. Forty-seven communicants were reported in 1916. 

Holy Trinity Mission, Cadillac, was admitted into union with convention in 
June, 1906. In 1909 it appears as a mission without organization, but work 
was revived in 1910-11 by the Rev. H. J. Keyser of Mount Pleasant. The Arch- 
deacon took charge in 1913, reporting forty-four communicants and a good 
Woman’s Auxiliary. Its second appearance as an organized mission was in 
1915 under petition of eighteen persons and was thus admitted into union with 
convention. The Archdeacon continued in charge, holding services in the 
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Y. M. C. A. and Eastern Star parlors and celebrating Holy Communion at 
private homes. 

Casnovia had three services by the Archdeacon in 1914-15. Clare emerged 
as an organized mission, St. Paul’s, in 1910. The Rev. Charles F. Westman of 
Mount Pleasant had given regular weekday services in the Baptist church and 
interest had developed. His successor, the Rev. H. J. Keyser, continued the 
work in 1910-11. A Sunday School was started in 1912 with six teachers and 
eighteen pupils. A class of nine was confirmed in 1913. The Rev. A. E. Wells 
gave services in 1912-13, Dr. Wilkinson in 1914 and the Archdeacon took 
charge that year. 

Bishop McCormick officiated at Pine Bluffs, Crystal Lake, Sept. 9, 1915, 
with a baptism, confirming one person, celebrating Holy Communion and 
_preaching. The Bishop made two visitations to Frankfort in 1908 and 1909 
and the Rev. Charles Donohue of Manistee held services in 1908-09 in private 
homes. | 

Nothing seems to have been done at Grand Ledge until 1907. New Church 
people came to the town and on Sept. 4, 1907, twelve women met at the Alex- 
ander home and organized a branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary. From this 
beginning matters progressed. The ladies cast about for ways and means to 
start a building fund and the parish historian states that the sum of eight 
dollars forty cents raised by a “Thimble Party” was its nucleus. Such 
interest brought response and after a visitation by Bishop McCormick in Decem- 
ber of that year) holding services in a public hall rented for services, baptizing 
seven and celebrating Holy Communion in a private house, the Rev. James A. 
Baynton of Belding gave them one service and the Rev. Charles F. Donohue 
of St. Paul’s, Grand Rapids, two services in 1908. That year a Sunday School 
was organized with three teachers and twenty-two pupils. May 14, 1908, a 
class of five was confirmed and on Apr. 22, 1909, a class of eleven. A vested 
choir made its appearance in 1908. In 1908-09 the Rev. Dr. Bush of Green- 
ville held ten services. In the summer of 1909 J. F. Bishop, Candidate for 
Holy Orders, was in charge. May 15, 1908, Trinity Mission, Grand Ledge was 
organized and admitted into union with convention. The people set themselves 
to the task of building a church. A lot was donated by George N. Berry in 
1908. In 1910-11 the Rev. Charles De Coux, newly appointed Archdeacon, 
was in charge and had contracted with Grand Ledge for the greater part of 
his time. His energy resulted in the building of the church. June 25, 1911, 
the ceremony of ground-breaking was held, the Rev. Mr. Ewing of St. Johns 
making the address and Messrs. Edward A. Trumbull, Cassius Alexander and 
F, L. Berry turned the first sod. On the Eve of All Saints’, Oct. 31st of that 
year, the cornerstone was laid by the Bishop. The contents of a copper box 
in the stone contained a copy of a Prayer Book of the date of 1769, photographs 
of Bishop McCormick, E. A. Trumbull, F. L. Berry and the choir, copies of 
the local papers and a list of communicants. Clergy assisting at the function 
with the Bishop and Archdeacon De Coux were the Rev. F. R. Godolphin, Dr. 
Wilkinson and the Rev. A. E. Wells. Archdeacon De Coux finished his work 
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in the Fall of 1912 and was succeeded by the Rev. L. R. Vercoe Sept. 1 of that 
year. The first services were held in the church Oct. 20, 1912, in the basement 
of the building where a reed organ given by a friend of the parish afforded 
the music. The parish working industriously, the church was formally opened 
for services on Easter, 1913. It was a joyful and busy day for clergy and 
people, and the parish historian well says, “thus was realized the dream of 
twelve women just five years before.” The reed organ had been replaced by a 
fine pipe organ at a cost of $2,700, said to have been the first pipe organ in 
the town, there was a large vested choir and the early baptismal service was 
at a marble font given by Grace Church, Grand Rapids. Other gifts, some of 
them memorials, were many. Three Church women gave altar furnishings as 
memorials for their mothers; the altar cross by Mrs. Gilson, the Eucharistic 
lights by Mrs. Alexander and brass vases by Mrs. Pierce. The brass alms 
bason, imported from England, was given by Mrs. Pierce in memory of her 
parents, Henry C. and Emma E. Pierce and her brother Gilbert H. Porter. 
Mrs. E. A. Trumbull gave a pair of gold plated bronze candelabra, cruets and 
silver wafer box were given by Viva O’Bryon Sweet, silver chalice by Mrs. 
Ella Coryell, credence by Mr. and Mrs. Fred Berry and another memorial in a 
Litany desk given by Mrs. Blanch Willoughby for her mother, Mrs. Eva Smith. 
It is noteworthy that the velvet carpet was provided by the Guild at a cost 
around three hundred dollars. One visiting Trinity Church is impressed by 
the unique beauty of the windows and their description by the parish historian, 
Grace Porter Pierce, is quoted: “The windows, all of which are memorials, are 
made of Kinsella’s mosaic glass set in lead for stability, the window itself set 
in a frame work of Gothic design. Label and ventilators are placed in each 
window. They are arranged in such a manner as to carry out a pleasing con- 
tinuity of events in the life of Christ as told by “The Story of the Windows’ 
and cost one hundred dollars each except the rose window which cost one 
hundred twenty-five dollars and the four evangelists which cost four hundred 
dollars. 

“Beginning with the window near the font, “The Annunciation,’ which was 
presented by Mr. and Mrs. George N. Berry in memory of Mr. Berry’s parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Zara Berry, the next, “The Holy Family,’ was given by Mrs. 
Higham for her mother and sister. ‘Christ Blessing Little Children,’ given by 
Mrs. George Berry in memory of her parents, George and Emeline Bishop, is 
followed by “The Rich Young Ruler’ the gift of Mrs. Alexander’s class of 
young girls. “The Evangelists’ was presented by Edward A. Trumbull in memory 
of his mother, Jeanie T. Trumbull. Holman Hunt’s ‘Light of the World’ was 
the gift of David H. Brown for his parents, George and Catherine Brown. “The 
Good Shepherd’ was given by L. W. Campbell and sister Mattie O’Connor in 
memory of their parents George and Sophia Campbell. “The Woman at the 
Well’ was given by Mrs. Packard of Charlotte in memory of her grandfather, 
the Rev. Luman Foote. ‘The Empty Tomb’ was presented by Mrs. J. C. Holmes 
and her sister Estelle Capwell in memory of their parents Esther and William 
Capwell. The rose window over the altar, ‘Easter Morn’ was the gift of Cassius 
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Alexander for his parents Sidney and Mary Alexander. In the south end of 
the vestibule is a plain window given by Ella Coryell for her parents Abram D. 
Hixson and Clarissa Bixby; another vestibule window was given by Elmer 
Edwards in memory of his mother, Angeline Edwards, and a son, Russell 
Edwards. In the center front of the vestibule is ‘The Guardian Angel’ given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Chappell for an infant son, Walter James. Opposite the 
front door is “The Crucifixion’ given by the Rev. Lincoln R. Vercoe in memory 
of his father, the Rev. John Vercoe.” 

Trinity Mission asked admission as a parish of the convention of 1912 but 
failed to submit its papers. A resolution was passed by convention to the effect 
that it be admitted when Bishop and Chancellor were satisfied that all canonical 
requirements had been satisfied. Evidently this was complied with, for Trinity, 
Grand Ledge, appears on the list of parishes in the journal of 1912. The vestry 
made a Christmas gift to the parish in 1914 in the extinguishment of the 
floating debt of fourteen hundred dollars contracted in finishing the church. 
Mr. Vercoe resigned Oct. 31, 1915, and was succeeded by the Rev. W. H. Jordan 
Apr. 30, 1916. Ninety-five communicants were reported in 1916, a substantial 
increase over thirty-one in 1906. Property valuation was $1,600: church, 
$1,200, other property, $4,000, entirely free from debt. 

St. John’s, Harbor Springs, had much help during the summers from visit- 
ing clergy and the summer visitors. Bishop Tuttle regularly officiated during 
his vacation as in the past. The Rev. Paul Matthews, later the bishop of New 
Jersey, officiated in the summer of 1908, the Rev. Z. T. B. Phillips of Chicago 
in the summer of 1911 and the Rev. George Eastman of Cincinnati in the 
summer of 1913. This clergyman held a song service every Sunday night in 
the club house at Harbor Point, largely attended and much enjoyed. Other 
clergy of the diocese and from outside were visitors and officiated. In 1906 
the experiment was tried of a resident minister, the summer visitors pledging 
funds to the extent of five hundred fifty dollars to his support and on Dec. 
13th of that year the Rev. Thomas N. Harrowell became the first resident mis- 
sionary. The experiment, however, was not a success. In 1908 Mr. Harrowell 
made an unfavorable report, stating that the mission was purely a “summer 
church,” that while the summer congregations were large and generous there 
were few resident Church people only a small portion of whom took active in- 
terest and that there was very little prospect of growth. He resigned in De- 
cember, 1908, and Harbor Springs again came under charge of the rector at 
Petoskey. 

The summer visitors were generous in benefactions. In 1908 with their 
help the sanctuary was remodelled, the altar enlarged and a vestry room built. 
In 1909 a beautiful reredos, the gift of Miss Louise E. Kimball of Chicago as a 
memorial to her sister, Alma F. Kendall, was blessed by Bishop Tuttle. In 
niches at each end were carved statues of the Christ and St. John the Evan- 
gelist. A sedile and fald stool in memory of Elizabeth Whittaker Murray, a 
devoted friend of the mission, was blessed by Bishop McCormick Aug. 12, 1912. 
Mrs. Dwight Laurence gave a memorial window to her husband in 1913, In the 
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summer of 1911 the visitors showed their interest in the diocese by a bazaar 
which netted five hundred dollars, held by Mrs. Clinton Locke of Chicago, 
Mrs. Cobb of Boston and Miss McMurray of Chicago, the proceeds going to 
diocesan missions. A bazaar held in 1907 raised money for a new organ. 

Manton, an unorganized mission with eight communicants, had visitations 
by Bishop McCormick in 1907 and 1909 and services by the Rev. W. H. 
Henderson of Big Rapids. Archdeacon Huntington took charge in 1914 holding 
services mainly in private homes. 

Another example of the interest of the growing number of summer tourists 
was the erection of the church at Northport Point. Bishop Atwell of the 
Diocese of West Missouri had officiated there in 1907 on his summer vacation 
and there was a desire on the part of the summer visitors for a summer chapel. 
After Bishop Atwell’s death the Atwell Memorial Chapel was projected and 
Bishop McCormick laid the cornerstone Aug. 6, 1911. The chapel did not 
belong to the Church but was intended as a union church, though many Church 
people were interested in its erection. It was opened in August, 1912, Bishop. 
Tuttle and Bishop C. D. Williams of the Diocese of Michigan taking part in 
the opening service. 

Archdeacon Huntington developed sufficient interest at Otsego to issue 
in its organization as Trinity Misson in 1915. The petition was signed by 
thirteen persons and fifteen communicants were reported. Regular services 
were held by the Archdeacon. The Bishop visited Reed City in November, 1909, 
holding service in a private house, and the Rev. W. H. Henderson of Big Rapids 
gave some services until the Archdeacon took charge in 1914. Arthur L. Shera, 
lay reader of Grand Rapids, read lay services in the Congregational Church at 
Wayland in 1916. 

The record of the stations originating in 1883-94 during the years 1906- 
16 is not good. The losses were the extinction of St. Matthew’s and St. John’s 
of Grand Rapids and the demotion of the organized missions Redeemer, White- 
hall, and St. Matthias,’ Central Lake, to the status of unorganized missions. The 
only item of gain was the building of the church at Onekema. The following 
stations had no attention during 1906-16: Advance, Bingham, Blackman, 
Blaine, Brown, Delwin, East Lake, Echo, Eveline, Fennville, Five Corners, 
Gilmore, Glen Haven, Grielickville, Gull Lake, Long Lake, Marilla, Norwood, 
Scottville, Shelby, Sparta, Vance, Vistula, Vogel Center, West Traverse, Wex- 
ford. 

The Rev. H. J. Keyser of Charlevoix held regular services in St. Mathias’, 
Central Lake, in 1909. When the Archdeacon visited the place in 1916 he 
found the church used as a basket ball gymnasium by the schoolboys. It 
apparently had been rented to the school board as the Archdeacon stated they 
were “willing that we use the building at any time.” It appears as an unor- 
ganized mission in 1910. 

The Rev. Charles T. Stout of Traverse City resigned charge of Christ 
Church, Charlevoix, Nov. 18, 1906, and the Rev. Thomas N. Harrowell of 
Harbor Springs took charge of the mission. He found the outlook promising 
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and thought there “was a good fighting chance here.” A number of visiting 
clergy had given services that summer, including Bishop Tuttle and Dean 
Craik of Louisville. The Rev. H. J. Keyser of Elk Rapids was in charge in 
1909, his appointment made possible by an appropriation by the diocesan 
Woman’s Auxiliary through the Bishop Gillespie Memorial Fund. Two Can- 
didates for Holy Orders served the mission, Chester Hill in the summer and fall 
of 1912 and Carl M. Worden of Petoskey in the summer of 1914. The Rev. 
Henry Harris of Petoskey was priest in charge in 1914. A vested choir of 
twenty-two voices made its appearance Christmas, 1909. It must have taken 
an extended vacation for in 1916 it is recorded that “a vested choir was 
started.” The mission observed its twenty-third anniversary Jan. 20, 1910, 
the sermon being preached by the Rev. A. L. Murray. A number of gifts were 
made to the church. In 1907 the font, lectern Bible and altar hangings from 
Grace Church, Charlotte, were given the mission. The anniversary in 1910 
was marked by the gift of a processional cross, and that year Mrs. McCreary 
gave a missal stand and credence as a memorial to her brother. In 1913 a cross 
was placed on the church, the gift of Mrs. Eunice Tietjens of New York City. 
Twenty-eight communicants were reported in 1916, with a Sunday School of 
two teachers and twenty pupils. Property valuation was $3,200: church, $3,000, 
other property, $200. 


The Redeemer Mission, East Jordan, had rejected weekly services and re- 
mained a “silent church” until 1909 when the Rev. H. J. Keyser of Elk Rapids 
took charge. Bishop McCormick had made two visitations, in August, 1909, 
and August, 1911. The Archdeacon took charge in 1913. On his visit in 
January, 1915, he found that vandals had broken into the church and put the 
Communion silver into the fire. East Jordan appears as an unorganized mission 


in 1910. 


The Rev. Austin W. Mann continued his work among deaf-mutes in West- 
ern Michigan until his death in 1911, holding services at Grand Rapids, Kala- 
mazoo, St. Joseph and Battle Creek. Ascension Mission for Deaf-Mutes was 
organized in St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo, in 1908, Martin M. Taylor, lay reader, 
holding services in 1911. In December, 1913, the Rev. B. R. Allabaugh was 
appointed missionary to the deaf-mutes. He added Traverse City to the list 
of deaf-mute services. In 1916 he reported forty-nine deaf-mute communicants 
in the diocese; Battle Creek, eight, Belding, one, Coldwater, two, Dowagiac, 
one, Grand Ledge, three, St. Bede’s, Grand Rapids, seventeen, Holland, one, 
Ascension Mission, Kalamazoo, twelve, Manistee, two, St. Joseph, two. 


St. Matthew’s, Grand Rapids, was closed May 10, 1908, by vote of vestry 
and congregation and the members of its Sunday School transferred to St. 
Paul’s. The Rev. Charles Donohue of St. Paul’s had given it long and faithful 
service. The property was turned over to the Association for sale for the benefit 
of the estate of Dr. Campbell Fair deceased, the property having been purchased 
by Dr. Fair from his personal funds and the title to the same held in trust by St. 
Mark’s Church. It was proposed after sale and satisfaction of the mortgage to 
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invest the balance in the purchase of a lot in the southwestern part of the city 
where a church might subsequently be erected. 

St. John’s Mission, Grand Rapids, made some advance under the Rev. W. 
M. Warlow who was in charge in 1906-07 with the Good Shepherd and St. 
Stephen’s. There was a debt of thirteen hundred dollars. Payments were made 
on back interest and a start made on the principal. Mr. Warlow was succeeded 
by the Rev. C. G. Bradley for a year’s term from Feb. 1, 1908, to Feb. 14, 1909, 
and the Rev. L. R. Vercoe took charge in December, 1909. Financial difficul- 
ties were pressing and the forty-seven coumunicants were unequal to the strug- 
gle. The church was sold in 1910 for $2,000, all debts paid, $820 to the Fair 
estate and $588.12 in satisfaction of a loan from the Church and Rectory 
Building Fund and the balance of $684.63 placed to the credit of the mission. 

In 1915 the work of development along the lake shore in the northern 
part of the diocese was undertaken with the appointment of the Rev. John Good- 
rich to Pentwater, Hart and Whitehall. Mr. Goodrich made his residence at 
Hart, where fifteen communicants were reported. 

The Rev. J. G. Ewens of Manistee held five services at Joyfield in 1907-08. 
The Archdeacon gave services at Kalkaska in 1913-15. 

The Rev. D. Charles White of Big Rapids was in chargé of Christ Mission, 
Luther, in 1906 and the Rev. C. Elmer Jameson of Big Rapids gave a bi-weekly 
service to the mission until hé resigned Big Rapids and went to reside at Luther 
Oct. 20, 1907, giving all his time to the mission, when it experienced a period 
of prosperity. Luther was one of the small villages in the diocese where the 
services of the Church had been regularly maintained. As noted, it had a quaint 
little church and it was open for a Sunday School every Sunday. The progress 
of the work there was due to an English Churchwoman living outside the 
village. Though busy with her farm she found time to superintend a Sunday 
School near her home. She lived in a community of Germans but with rare 
tact she had introduced the Catechism in the school and taught the use of the 
Prayer Book. In 1907 a class of seven children was presented for confirmation 
as a result of her work. The people of the mission took good care of their 
property. In 1908 with a cash expenditure of seventy-five dollars they made 
three hundred dollars’ worth of improvements by donated labor in redecorating 
the interior, putting down a new carpet and excavating a basement for a 
furnace. Mr. Jameson held old-time cottage services during Lent. Mr. Jameson 
gave two years to Luther and after his removal in 1909 the Rev. Charles A. 
De Coux and the Rev. A. E. Wells supplied services in 1909-11. 

The Mission of the Nativity, Mancelona, wanted none but Sunday services 
in 1906-07. The Rev. W. J. Bedford-Jones gave them four services in 1907-08 
and six services in 1909-10. The Guild held together with regular meetings and 
had hopes for the mission’s future. In 1909 the Rev. H. J. Keyser of Charlevoix 
held regular services. With his resignation in September, 1910, there were no 
services until 1912 when the Rev. A. E. Wells made a visit, inspected the still 
unfinished, damaged and unusable church building and held cottage services on 
two Sundays. In 1909 Mancelona appears as an unorganized mission. In 1913 
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the rector at Petoskey held a service and the Archdeacon took charge that year. 

The Rev. Francis J. Hall, D.D., of the Western Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, had his summer home on Portage Lake at Onekema since 1902. For 
some years he had an altar in his cottage and celebrated Holy Communion 
every Sunday at an early hour with a congregation of neighbors numbering four 
to fifteen. With the increasing number of summer visitors, with some Church 
people among them, Dr. Hall raised money to buy a lot and build a summer 
chapel. In the spring of 1912 the Chapel of St. John-by-the-Lake was built. 
It was twenty feet wide and thirty-four feet long with seating capacity of one 
hundred. The cost of lot and building was eight hundred dollars and material 
assistance was given by Mrs. Lydia C. Hubbard of Chicago. The chapel was 
not organized under the canons of the diocese but was placed under immediate 
control of the Bishop. On Sunday Aug. 5, 1912, a service of dedication was 
held and on Aug. 9, 1913, the chapel was consecrated. Dr. Hall read the Instru- 
ment of Donation and the Sentence of Consecration and told the history of the 
undertaking. Dr. Wilkinson took part in the service and the choir of Holy 
Trinity, Manistee, in camp near Onekema, rendered the music. 

Bishop McCormick officiated at morning and evening services in the 
parlors of the hotel at Portage Point Aug. 29, 1909. While the choir of Holy 
Trinity, Manistee, was encamped that year at Portage Point, Holy Communion 
was celebrated and Evening Prayer read by the rector. Good Shepherd Mission, 
Shepherd, appears as an organized mission in October, 1910. Services had 
been given by the Rev. H. J. Keyser of Mount Pleasant. At that time the 
Methodist church was rented and services held on alternate Sunday afternoons. 
A Ladies’ Guild was organized by three women who assisted Mr. Keyser in 
organizing the mission. Up to 1916 it never was credited in the convention 
journal as an organized mission but appears as an unorganized mission. The 
mission had a chapter of the Daughters of the King. Six communicants were 
reported and there was a Sunday School of two teachers and fifteen pupils. 
Bishop McCormick made a visitation to Sherman in December, 1910, celebrat- 
ing Holy Communion in a private house and in 1909 confirmed one person. 
Vicksburg had a visit from the Bishop in 1911, with Evening Prayer and 
sermon and Holy Communion the next morning in a private home and again 
in 1914-15. The Archdeacon gave occasional services from 1913 to 1916. 

Of the stations originating in 1895-1905 the following had no attention 
in the years 1906-16: Bellaire, Boyne Falls, Byron, Covert, Cresco, Custer, Dorr, 
Kinney, Mill Creek, Newland, South Battle Creek, and White Lake. The story 
of the rest is soon told. 

The Rev. H. J. Keyser of Charlevoix held services at Boyne City in 1909. 
Copemish had services by the rectors of Manistee, the Rev. J. G. Ewens in 
1906-07, the Rev. Charles Donohue 1908-10, the Rev. E. T. Freeman 1910-11 
and Dr. Wilkinson in 1912. There were eight communicants at the place. The 
Rev. W. P. Law of South Haven celebrated Holy Communion and a baptism at 
Grand Junction in 1910-11. Trinity Mission, Marlboro, had a name and 
an organization in 1906, but there is no record of its admission as an organized 
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mission and it was carried on the list as an unorganized mission. It made 
application for admission into union with convention in 1906 but the applica- 
tion was laid over for future consideration, the result of which was never 
divulged in print. The Archdeacon held occasional services at McBride’s in 
1915-16. Bishop McCormick made visitations to Thompsonville in 1907, 1908 
and 1909. Accessions of new families gave some prospect for permanency. 
The Rev. C. D. Atwell of Traverse City held services in 1907-09 and the Rev. 
Charles Donohue of Manistee in 1909-10. The Archdeacon took charge in 
1914. 

Some new stations were contacted in 1906-16 but only one of these 
developed into permanent work, St. Philip’s Colored Mission in Grand Rapids. 
White Cloud became an organized mission. The Archdeacon held services 
at Birch Grove in 1915. Bowen’s Mills, with one communicant, had services 
by the Archdeacon in 1915 and Oct. 3d of that year the Bishop made a visita- 
tion and confirmed three. The Rev. Carroll L. Bates of Hastings had held a 
service in 1914 and in 1916 lay readers from Grace Church, Grand Rapids, 
read lay services. Battle Creek started a mission at Bromlee Park school house 
in 1910 with Prof. Thornton and Frank Fenn in charge. Colon had a service 
by the Archdeacon Nov. 8, 1915, at a private house and three were baptized. 
Holy Communion celebrated the next morning with five communicants. Christ 
Church, Luther, reached out and established a mission at the Colton school- 
house in 1908 with a service every Sunday afternoon and a good Sunday 
School. Edmore had two services by the Archdeacon in the winter of 1915-16 
and he found four communicants. He likewise gave two services at Fife Lake 
in 1915-16. 

Nov. 1, 1911, a group of Negro Churchmen in Grand Rapids petitioned 
Bishop McCormick for the establishment of a Negro mission. The Bishop held 
a service for them on Nov. 12th, assisted by the Rev. F. R. Godolphin and 
Rev. L. R. Vercoe and after the service completed organization of a mission 
under the dedication St. Philip’s. A Sunday School was organized later and 
regular Sunday afternoon services in a hall at the corner of Sherman and 
Henry streets. Rev. L. R. Vercoe was appointed priest in charge. The next 
step was the purchase of a lot on the corner of Sherman and Henry streets, 
payment for which was completed in 1913, one hundred dollars being con- 
tributed by the Thanksgiving Day offering at the Pro-Cathedral. A ten days’ 
mission was preached by the Rev. R. W. Bagnell in 1913 resulting in a con- 
firmation class of men and a stirring of zeal. It was admitted as an organized 
mission at the convention of 1912. The work of its Sunday School was espe- 
cially effective, the Bishop selecting it for an exemplary demonstration at the 
Sunday School Rally of 1916. Rev. Mr. Vercoe was succeeded by the Rev. 
G. M. Brewin Nov. 12, 1914. The thirty-two communicants of 1912 had 
grown to fifty-one in 1916, with a Sunday School of four teachers and twenty- 
eight pupils. 

A new mission was organized in Grand Rapids in 1905 and admitted to 
convention as St. Stephen’s Mission. It had fourteen communicants, a Sunday 
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School of three teachers and twelve pupils and a choir of men and boys. The 
Rev. W. M. Warlow was in charge in 1906. A building was loaned for services 
and fitted with an altar, lectern, organ and seats. It had but a brief existence, 
being dissolved in 1907, the Bishop stating that the enterprise was premature. 


Occasional services were held in Honor in 1908-09 and the Bishop made 
a visitation in 1908 and confirmed one person. The Bishop of Kentucky, Dr. 
Woodcock, had his summer home at Leland and Neahtawanta and held 
services during the summer in a public building. A chapel fund was gathered. 
The Archdeacon held a service at Mecosta in December, 1915. Otia had no 
church and no religious services and the Archdeacon gave services there in 
1913-14. He presented a class of four for confirmation in 1915. He visited 
Pellston in 1913 and found ten members of the Church and arranged for 
the rector at Petoskey to hold services in 1914. He found one communicant 
at Walton and held a few services in 1914. Visiting Westville that same year 
he found no Church people but gave the place two services. He found interest 
in the Church at White Cloud in 1914 and had a record congregation of one 
hundred fifty at a service in the Congregational church on Mar. 2nd. He 
presented a class of nine for confirmation that December. Eight persons 
petitioned the convention of 1915 for admission as an organized mission with 
fourteen communicants. The Archdeacon continued his services at White Cloud 


until 1916. 


The increasing number of tourists 
enlarged the Church’s work at the sum- 
mer resorts, and a number of clergy 
were summer visitors and officiated. 
Among them were several who later 
became Bishops, the Rev. Robert N. 
Spencer of Kansas City, later Bishop 
of West Missouri, the Rev. Craig 
Stewart of Chicago who became Bishop 
of Chicago, the Rev. John T. Dallas, 
afterwards Bishop of New Hampshire, 
and the Rev. Fred C. Budlong, later 
Bishop of Connecticut. Bishop McCor- 
mick lectured at the Bay View Assembly 
in August, 1915. The Rev. C. E. Jame- 
son of Big Rapids held Sunday after- 
noon services at Clear Lake, where 
many of his parishoners had summer 
cottages, with a large attendance of 
Church people and others. The last ser- 
vice was held in the middle of the lake 
with the worshippers in boats and 
launches. The Bishop held a service at ST. PAUL’S, MENDON 
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Klinger Lake in the summer of 1907 preaching in a public hall to a large 
congregation of summer people. Bishop Root of Hankow, China, held services 
at Epworth Heights in the summer of 1916. The Rev. E. J. Randall of Chicago, 
later Bishop Suffragan of Chicago, held services at Omena in the summer of 
1906. Summer cottage services were held at Ottawa Beach by the rector of Hol- 
land in 1911, with one service by the Bishop. Bishop McCormick officiated and 
preached at Wequetonsing Casino in 1909 and in 1912 and 1915. 

Some fugitive attention was given the Indians in the northern part of the 
diocese. At Waygamug, near Petoskey, the Rev. W. J. Bedford-Jones held a 
Sunday evening service for a large number of Indians living in that vicinity, 
many of whom were Church people, several of them having been confirmed 
in the Canadian Church from which in former years they had come to Mich- 
igan. The service was held in the forest, the congregation seating themselves 
on the ground during the lessons and sermon. The service was in English and 
while the whites were singing the hymns in English the Indians were singing 
the same words in their own tongue and recited the Creed in their own lan- 
guage. The Rev. John H. Feringa of Muskegon held four services for the 
Chippewa Indians at Indian camp in 1910. 
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World War I 


N outstanding contribution of the Diocese of Western Michigan to World 

War I was the service of its Bishop. With his family background in the 
Confederate army in the Civil War and his early life reared in the atmosphere 
of that conflict, and while consistently striving for the Christian ideal of peace, 
he was an advocate of preparedness as a measure to ensure that blessing. His 
convention address of 1916 quoted his address before the convention of the 
Navy League on the subject of preparedness and contrasted the weasel words 
and fatuous counsels of the pacifists who as most doctrinaires were ready 
and willing to see their country naked and helpless to enemy assault if only 
their doctrine might prevail. The Bishop recognized that preparedness as 
such involved the coordination of all the resources of the nation, industrial, 
social, agricultural and religious, and he had no scruples nor doubts as to the 
justice and righteousness of the cause, feeling that no man with any responsi- 
bility of leadership in Church or State could venture to postpone his decisions 
or to cover up his conscientious opinions or to withhold his activities. His 
voice of leadership had no faltering note and was ever one of sanctified 
common sense, endeavoring to stir the people out of that comfortable inertia 
and blind complacency which for years practically extended invitation to 
international gangsters to attack us. Not satisfied with words, he translated 
his opinion into action. In 1916 he was chaplain of the Grand Rapids Military 
Training Organization and helped to organize the local chapter of the Red 
Cross. Apr. 29, 1917, a Service of Recognition and Intercession was held in 
the Pro-Cathedral. Officers of the Regular Army, veterans from the Soldiers’ 
Home, the Loyal Legion, the National Guard, the Naval Reserve, the Sons 
of the American Revolution and the Daughters of the American Revolution 
and other patriotic societies were in attendance. 

With the entry of America into the war in 1917 Bishop McCormick was 
appointed on the War Commission of the Church and was selected to go to 
France and study conditions, and visit our camps to show the men of the 
armed forces that the Church followed them with sympathy and help. The 
Men’s Club of the Pro-Cathedral gave him a farewell dinner Oct. 5th and 
many of the parishes made expressions of appreciation of the Bishop’s patriotic 
action. It would be profitable and interesting to note in detail his activi- 
ties in 1917-18 would space permit. However his work is treated in his book 
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“A Small Part,” published in 1934. Dec. 29, 1917, he was appointed a Deputy 
Commissioner of the American National Red Cross with the assimilated rank 
of major in the Army of the United States. With this commission he became 
chief of the Red Cross Chaplains’ Bureau with the duty of placing these Chap- 
lains in their units and visiting the camps and hospitals with trips as near the 
front as the military authorities would permit. Added to this was the keeping 
in touch with the clergy of the Church serving as Army Chaplains. Good 
Friday, 1918, he was under fire while holding the Three Hours’ service in the 
British Embassy church and in evacuating the wounded at Beauvais. Bishop 
McCormick was instrumental in inducing Bishop Brent to accede to Gen. 
Pershing’s request to be Chief of Army Chaplains. The Bishop returned to 
the diocese in July, 1918, and in 1919 again sailed for Europe to visit the 
Army of Occupation in Germany and to close up the administrative activities 
of the Church War Commission abroad. He places on record the value of 
the services of the Chaplains that they accomplished on the whole a thoroughly 
good piece of work and showed themselves to be of inestimable benefit to the 
morale of the men. His conclusion in the duty of ministers of religion in war 
was that having done all they could to avert the horror, they should stand by 
their men and be to them as the sons of consolation and the messengers of the 
Gospel of Salvation. 

Seven of the diocesan clergy were in active service during the war. The 
service of Dean White has ‘already been noted. The Rev. F. A. Patterson, 
rector of St. John’s Church, Sturgis, entered the Officers’ Training Camp at Fort 
Sheridan in August, 1917. He later enlisted in the Canadian Royal Artillery 
and saw service in France. The Rev. Harold Holt, rector of Trinity Church, 
Niles, was commissioned Chaplain in 1918. The Rev. John Wilkins, rector of 
St. Paul’s, Dowagiac, served as Civilian Chaplain at the Great Lakes Naval 
Station in 1918. The Rev. Wilfred Jones-Bateman was Chaplain of the 
Canadian Hospital at Kerne Bay, Kent, England, in 1918. The Rev. B. F. P. 
Ivins, rector of St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo, served for several months in 1918 as 
Civilian Chaplain of the Spruce Division on the west coast. The Rev. G. P. T. 
Sargent, rector of Grace Church, Grand Rapids, served as Civilian Chaplain 
at Camp Logan, IIl., during the summer of 1918. 

Rev. G. M. Brewin of Manistee and the Rev. A. W. Merrill of Ludington 
were Four Minute Men. The Rev. A. M. Ewart of Marshall took duty at Camp 
Custer in 1918. Bishop McCormick’s son, the Rev. J. B. McCormick, 
was a commissioned Chaplain in the army and served with the 15th Field 
Artillery in France. He was decorated with the Croix de Guerre by the French 
government for bravery in action at the battle of Blanc Mont Ridge, the 
presentation being made by Marshal Petain. Chaplain McCormick asked that 
his faithful orderly, who had shared all the dangers with him, be also decorated. 
An appreciative letter from an officer of the 15th Field Artillery described 
the self-sacrificing work of Chaplain McCormick during the action in the St. 
Mihiel salient: “During all these weeks of forced marching, camping in the 
woods and fighting, this slight priest, sick most of the time from exposure, 
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stood up under the terrific strain administering to the sick and dying on the 
battlefield and through it all maintained cheerfulness. His unflinching courage 
in the face of enemy bombings and hostile fire has been more than an inspira- 
tion to those of us more timid than he. He has the undying respect of officers 
and men as he goes among them with his cheerful and magnetic personality .. . 
Would that the Christian Church had more of this type.” Chaplain McCormick 
died Feb. 14, 1923. His death was due to progressive disability service-con- 
tracted. He passed away on the anniversary of his father’s consecration and 
was buried with a requiem celebration Feb. 19th from the Pro-Cathedral, in 
which he had been confirmed and ordained. Private Peter Feringa, son of the 
Rev. Dr. Feringa, received the War Cross for extraordinary bravery in action. 


With the establishment of the cantonment with the 85th Division of the 
National Guard which was designated as Camp Custer, the diocese felt that a 
serious responsibility had been laid upon it in provision for the moral and 
spiritual welfare of the troops. To meet this, the diocese raised its share of 
the necessary expense, one thousand dollars, the greater part being provided by 
the Provincial Board of Social Service. The diocesan Social Service Commis- 
sion acted as special camp committee. The parish house at Kalamazoo was 
made available for soldiers on pass. The camp Y. M. C. A. gave the use of 
its building for celebrations of Holy Communion. The Church War Com- 
mission appointed the Rev. William E. Heilman rector of St. Luke’s, Ypsilanti, 
as Civilian Chaplain. Three laymen of the diocese were on the executive com- 
mittee, Messrs. Wilkes, Allegan, Dibble, Kalamazoo and Marsh, Battle Creek. 
The old rectory of St. Thomas’, Battle Creek, was fitted up for a Soldiers’ Club 
House and here Chaplain Heilman had his office. The club house was deco- 
rated, wired and furnished by St. Mark’s Men’s Club at a cost of three hundred 
dollars. Furniture manufacturers of Grand Rapids donated over eleven hun- 
dred dollars worth of furniture. Mr. Ferguson of Battle Creek loaned a number 
of his paintings to adorn the walls. The work at the camp was strengthened 
by the appointment of C. J. Williamson, Brotherhood of St. Andrew Secretary 
for Camp Custer. Soon after its opening St. Mark’s choir came down and gave 
a concert in the Y hut. An inspiring military service was held in Trinity 
Church, Marshall, in 1918, with a soldier choir. The lessons were read by Set. 
Arthur L. Shera, Ambulance Company 339 of the 310th Sanitary Train, a lay 
reader of Grace Church, Grand Rapids, and the Rev. A. M. Ewart preached the 
sermon. A similar service was held in St. Thomas’, Battle Creek, conducted by 
Lieut. O. F. Crawford, 329th Machine Gun Battalion, former rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Bellevue, Ohio, the sermon being preached by Lieut. G. H. MacNeish, 
328th Field Artillery. The club house continued in operation until Jan. 1, 1919, 
and in its work the diocese fulfilled its share in looking after the welfare of the 
large body of troops within its borders. 


Heralding the Armistice, a Victory Service was held in St. Mark’s, 
Grand Rapids, on Nov. 17, 1918. Addresses were made by the Bishop and 
the Hon. Thomas J. O’Brien, formerly Ambassador to Japan and Italy, and 
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a festival Je Deum was sung at the close of the service. Many other victory 
services were held in parishes throughout the diocese. 

The parishes responded to opportunities for war work, co-operated in 
Liberty Bond drives, helped in the food survey, Red Cross and other activities. 
At St. Mark’s, the Industrial Band, the oldest society in the parish, had twice 
done war work, in the Civil War and in the Spanish-American conflict, and 
engaged themselves in activities in Word War I as auxiliary to the Red Cross. 
At Bronson the Rev. John Hewitt, rector of St. Mark’s, Coldwater, a former 
Confederate soldier, made the Memorial Day address. Fourteen members of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, members of the Coldwater parish, 
presented a flag to the church. At St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo, Mrs. Thomas West- 
nedge and son, Col. Joseph B. Westnedge, presented the church with a flag in 
memory of husband and father, who served in the 81st New York Volunteers 
in the Civil War, and the son and brother, Lieut. Richard B. Westnedge, Medical 
Corps, 3d United States Infantry, who died in the service at Manila, a 
devout Churchman. The choir service flag of Grace Church, Grand Rapids, 
had twelve stars. Charles R. Sligh of Grace Church was commissioned Major 
in the Service Council Defense. Bishop Wise of Kansas, a visitor at Grand 
Haven, made an address on “Food Saving Sunday” in 1917. St. Agatha’s 
Guild of Grace Church made a set of Eucharistic vestments for Chaplain Heil- 
man of Camp Custer. Emmanuel, Hastings, placed a memorial tablet in the 
main vestibule with the names of all the young men of the city in service with- 
out regard to religious affiliation. Hasting’s flag was given by Mr. and Mrs. 
John Goodyear as a thank offering for the recovery of their grandson. 

Parishes held their services in parish houses during the coal shortage, 
raised one hundred five dollars for one thousand Soldier’s Prayer Books and the 
Boy Scout troops in the churches sold War Savings and Thrift Stamps. Grace 
Church framed the photographs of men and nurses in the service on its 
Honor Roll and pictures of four, Lieut. Kenneth E. Nelson, Lieut. Howard 
Reid, Delbert Gordon Brewster and Philip Champion with gold stars. The 
Men’s Club welcomed back the returned soldiers of the parish in 1919 and 
Majors Emery and Whinery made addresses. 

A Celtic Cross, memorial to the men and nurses who paid the supreme 
sacrifice, was erected on the lawn between the Pro-Cathedral and the parish 
house after the English and French fashion of placing shrines out of 
doors where they are easily accessible. It was unveiled on Sunday, May 29, 
1921. This was the first church memorial of any sort to be erected by any 
church in Grand Rapids in memory of its casualties. The inscription on the 
cross reads: “This cross is erected by St. Mark’s parish to the glory of God and 
in loving memory of its heroes who gave their lives in the World War. William 
Sears, Reginald Scott Franchot, Randolph Rogers, Virgil B. Perry, Florence 
Grace Hankinson, Lucius Comstock Boltwood, John Brian McCormick. Re- . 
quiescant in pace.” The Epiphany, South Haven, lost two of its sons in the 
war, John Sercomb and Charles Snyder. A memorial Eucharist was offered 
for them on Memorial Day, 1919. 
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Jubilee 


HE years 1917-26 were marked by several incidents of diocesan progress. 
First, the substantial increase in diocesan revenue. In 1916 the total 
contributions were $127,325. By 1926 receipts had nearly doubled, $233,053. 
This was due in part to two factors, the Nation Wide Campaign in 1919 and 
the Jubilee in 1925. As noteworthy was the relinquishment of aid from the 
General Board of Missions. In diocesan organization, the plan of the general 
Church in the formation of the Executive Council with its various departments 
was effected. 


The Episcopal Fund stood at $84,136.18 in 1917, $25,388.10 of which was 
in the Episcopal Residence. Dec. 31, 1926, it stood at $137,086.53 Additions 
to the Fund, aside from earnings, were subscriptions and gifts, $355, with two 
large gifts, $20,000 in 1922 from the estate of Thomas Hume, and $10,000 in 
1922-25 from the estate of Robert T. Van Deusen. Miss Rebecca L. Richmond 
left a legacy of $2000 to the Fund. The Fiftieth Anniversary Fund added 
$24,000 to the Fund Dec. 31, 1926. The convention of 1920 increased the 
Bishop’s salary to $6,000. 


Contributions for general and diocesan missions received a great impetus 
from the Nation Wide Campaign inaugurated in 1919. This was a three year 
project but its influences were lasting in increase in giving for missions. In the 
diocese it operated to increase the standard of giving for general and diocesan 
missions, contributions for the latter increasing from an average of three 
thousand dollars annually to fifteen thousand, in the relinquishment of aid from 
the General Board of Missions, and in some aid in fulfillment of the projects. 
The preliminary work for the campaign was done by the diocesan Committee 
on the Nation Wide Campaign. A diocesan survey of parishes and missions 
was made in 1919 with the interesting discovery that twelve tentative projects 
“over a three-year program would require $187,000. These twelve were cut 
down to eight as the minimum askings of the Nation Wide Campaign from the 
Nation Wide Campaign Fund for maintenance and development of work in 
the diocese: two additional Archdeacons, one for the southern part of the 
diocese and one for the northern; the Negro work; twenty thousand dollars’ 
aid to Trinity, Niles, in the construction of a parish house and community 
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center; educational opportunities, two thousand dollars annually to St. John’s, 
Mount Pleasant, St. James’, Albion, St. Andrew’s, Big Rapids, for students’ 
pastors at these parishes; payment of four thousand dollars’ debt on Trinity, 
Grand Ledge; scholarships for Akeley Institute; aid in sustaining churches with 
industrial responsibilities, Holy Trinity, Belding, and St. Paul’s, Grand Rapids. 
Literature was distributed, parish committees organized and teams of speakers 
sent out, and a conference of clergy held in September, 1920, addressed by the 
Rev. B. T. Kemmerer of the National Council. Wholehearted support to the 
movement was pledged. Thirteen preaching missions were held, Bishop Quin 
of Texas being the missioner from outside the diocese. The financial response 
of the diocese for the Nation Wide Campaign in 1920 was over the $30,000 
mark. 


Some revision in plans was made. Aid from the General Board of Missions, 
whose grant had been two thousand dollars annually, was relinquished. The 
Executive Council resolved to assume diocesan responsibilities, the entire 
support of regular diocesan work and its expansion, but also items of projects 
within the diocese which were originally included in the askings from the 
Nation Wide Fund such as help for Akeley Institute, Grand Ledge, Niles, and 
for extra diocesan missionary projects, for all which the diocese raised the sum 
of twenty-four thousand dollars during the year 1921, a reflex from the stimulus 
of the Nation Wide Campaign. The Nation Wide Campaign asked of the diocese 
for the year 1921 the sum of thirty thousand dollars for the budget and thirty 
four thousand three hundred fourteen dollars for priorities. The Executive 
Council voted that, with exception of the Sunday School Lenten offering and 
the Woman’s Auxiliary offering, one half of the budget sum of thirty thousand 
dollars should go to the Nation Wide treasurer and one half retained for work 
in the diocese. The total amount received on the Nation Wide quota in 1921 
was $27,497 out of an expectation of $30,000. Of this sum, $12,358.83 was sent 
to the Nation Wide treasurer in 1921. This 1921 contribution to the support of 
general missions in contrast to the amount contributed in 1918, $5821. The 
diocesan share of this sum was a like amount, it contrasting the contribution | 
for diocesan missions in 1918 of $1,978. Including the $24,000 raised and ex- 
pended by the diocese for items of advance above enumerated, an amount in 
excess of $50,000 had been contributed by the diocese toward the whole 
Nation Wide Campaign proposition. 


The receipts for the Nation Wide Campaign quota in 1922 were $25,894. 
In 1923 the sum of $33,000 was allotted for the Church’s Program, diocesan 
and general. Of this sum, $18,577.56 was sent in for general missions, Total 
receipts for diocesan missions were $21,173.28. The diocesan budget was 
$15,000 plus authorized priorities of $13,500, and the sum of $38,500 was as- 
sessed on the parishes. The diocesan priorities in 1923 included the completion 


of St. Philip’s Church, $5000 towards the Akeley Institute Fund, $5,000 salary 
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and expense of an additional Archdeacon, $2,700, diocesan automobile, $750. 
However, the Akeley Institute Fund had been raised, $3,500 raised for St. 
Philip’s Church and the remaining debt of $4,000 carried as a priority, and the 
automobile had been bought. For 1924 the diocese was assigned for the 
Church’s Program $37,642 for diocesan and general Church budgets, and $24,- 
816 for diocesan and general Church priorities. On this, $22,325.24 was paid on 
the budgets and $21 on priorities. In 1925 $26,897 was contributed by the 
diocese for the Church’s Program, diocesan and general; for the diocese, 
$14,000, for general missions, $12,897. $37,600 was the sum asked for in 1926, 
for the Church’s Program, diocesan and general. The diocese undertook to raise 
$15,000 for the general Church Program and $14,000 for missionary work 
within the diocese. In all, $39,750.84 was reported Dec. 31, 1926, raised for 
these objects. The special three year campaign of the Nation Wide Campaign 
being over, the operation of missions in all its phases was grouped under the 
title, “The Church’s Program.” The result of the Nation Wide Campaign in 
informing the mind and stirring the conscience of the Church folk in Western 
Michigan was that contributions for general missions trebled and contributions 
for diocesan missions quadrupled. The Sunday School Lenten offering increased 
steadily during the year to the sum of $4,278 in 1946. 


The Bishop’s Trust Fund receipts ran from a low of $179 in 1919-20 to 
$369 in 1925-26. Offerings for the Candidate’s Aid Fund ran from fifty dollars 
to eighty dollars up to 1921, when support of Candidates was made an item in 
the diocesan budget. 


The Permanent Missionary Fund increased from $8,840.58 in 1917 to $11,- 
549 in 1926, the increase coming from earnings and a legacy of two thousand 
dollars from the estate of Rebecca L. Richmond. The Aged and Infirm Clergy 
Fund stood in its capital sum $7087.42 in 1917 and at the same amount in 
1926. In 1917 the income was remitted to the treasurer of the General Clergy 
Relief Fund. 


The Church Pension Fund went into operation March 1, 1917. The diocese 
raised $27,833.65 on the Accrued Liabilities Account. In 1919 it had its own 
diocesan treasurer, F. A. Gorham. 


The Church and Rectory Building Fund capital in 1917 was $2,070.06. 
Loans were made to Mendon, $275, and Belding, $1,000. In 1922 the Fund 
stood at $2,710.06, $2,740 in 1924, $2,770 in 1925, and the same amount Dec. 
31, 1926. The Diocesan Library Building Fund increased in small offerings to 
$139.75 in 1926. In 1919 the library was removed to the Bishop’s office in 
the Kelsey building, a portion placed on the shelves and the remainder packed 
and placed in storage in the basement of the Murray building. On Christmas 
Eve, 1919, a serious fire broke out in the building adjoining the Murray building 
which threatened the destruction of that building. The Bishop and Messrs. 
Tinkham and Angell were on the scene and kept an eye on the rising water 
and the smoke, removing some of the more valuable books and records. The 
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fire came under control and did not reach the Murray building, which incident 
illustrated the necessity for providing quarters for the books. In 1921 the 
library received books from the library of the Rev. George Johnson. It was 
then housed at the diocesan offices. The beginnings of the Frances Hillyer 
Library were in 1925. Mrs. Helene Stott Franchot founded the library as a 
memorial to Dr. Frances Hillyer, for many years president of St. Mark’s Branch 
of the Church Periodical Club, which institution was one of her chief interests. 
It seemed to Mrs. Franchot that no more fitting memorial could be made than 
to identify her with the library. Through a generous gift from Mrs. Brewer, 
daughter of Dr. Hillyer, and her brother the Frances Hillyer Lending Library 
was opened for service Feb. 1, 1925. It was housed in St. Mark’s parish house 
and was under the auspices of the Woman’s Auxiliary, Mrs. Franchot serving 
as librarian the first year. The upkeep of the library and the purchase of new 
books was provided by the Auxiliary and later the Library was authorized to 
lend books from the diocesan library. The convention of 1924 voted to assist 
the Library by a recommendation that stronger parishes donate the sum of 
two dollars and the smaller parishes one dollar. 


A new Fund, designated the “Reinforcement Fund,”.was created in 1923. 
The object of this fund, as stated by the Bishop, was to reinforce a congregation 
or community in which a new church should be planted, or in which the existing 
churches needed some temporary assistance, its intent being not to provide per- 
manent subsidies or pensions to pauperized parishes but to help those which 
were willing to help themselves. Such a fund at the time, for example, would 
reopen churches in educational centers like Albion and Mount Pleasant and 
in a growing community such as Cadillac. The Bishop hoped that the Fund 
would ultimately reach the $100,000 mark. For a beginning, the convention 
of 1922 authorized the transfer of various funds to the Reinforcement Fund. 
They were, the Decatur fund of $190.14, the Eaton Rapids fund of $1,265.97, 
the Baldwin fund of $325.85, the Stanton fund, $64.26, the Coopersville fund, 
$135.10, the Whitehall fund, $546.25, the St. Luke’s, Muskegon, fund, $402.64, 
the Mancelona fund, $250, and the Quincy fund, $459.50, making a total of 
$3,238.86. All these items were from the sale of church properties in places 
where the diocese had begun work and abandoned it and this new fund, the 
salvage from the wreck of old failures, was to furnish the sinews for new 
enterprises. The Decatur fund was not from the sale of church property, for 
Decatur never got to the point where it possessed church property. This sum 
was a donation from Grace Church Sunday School, Utica, N. Y., in 1867, 
through Dr. Schetky, for a church building, increased in 1879 by the Ladies’ 
Aid Society of Decatur. The Stanton fund, given in 1891, was to be held in 
trust for the mission. In 1925 the sale of the East Jordan church brought 
$706.88 to the Fund. In 1925 $5,608.25 from the treasurer of the Fiftieth 
Anniversary Fund and $49 of the proceeds of the sale of the church at Luther 
brought the Fund Dec. 31, 1926, to $15,801.80. 
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In accordance with the canon on the Executive Council, the Council 
submitted its first budget to the convention of 1921 under four heads: General 
Expenses, Departmental Budget, Department of Publicity and Proposed New 
Work, totalling $26,511. The sources of expected income were: the diocese’s 
share of the Nation Wide Campaign, $14,850; Episcopal Fund, $4,000; 
diocesan assessment, $7,661, totalling $26,511. The per cent of assessment on 
the parishes was 8.75. The 1922 budget was $27,190, with expected income of 
$28,041. 1923 budget was under two heads, Item A, General Operating 
Expenses, and Item B, Expenses Authorized by Executive Council, and totalled 
$28,311.15, with expected income of $28,986. 1924 budget, under the same 
grouping, totalled $29,903, with expected income of $28,888. 1925 budget was 
$29,152, with expected income of $29,702, including $500 help from the 
Reinforcement Fund. The budget for 1926 was $27,885, with the same amount 
in expected income. 


It has been noted that the receipts for the Church’s Program in the 
diocese grew from some $3,000 in 1917 to approximately $15,000. In the 
prosecution of diocesan missionary work there were two agencies engaged, the 
Archdeacon, and parish rectors having missions under their care. Arch- 
deacon Huntington had resigned Feb. 15, 1917, and the Rev. L. R. Vercoe 
was appointed Archdeacon Jan. 1, 1919. In 1917 there were twenty-nine clergy 
_ in active service, not including the Bishop, and the convention journal table of 
that year reported seventy-seven places reached. In 1926 there were twenty- 
five clergy in active service, not including the Bishop, and forty-five places 
were reported as reached. In his survey of the diocese in 1921 the Bishop 
states that his method and deliberate policy was to build up the parishes which 
showed signs of useful life and to withdraw from the unseemly conflict in over- 
churched small towns. In 1921 the policy of increasing the stipends of the 
clergy doing missionary work, expecting them in return to assume respon- 
sibilities for adjacent points, was adopted. In Grand Rapids the Good Shepherd 
and St. John’s were closed under the policy of withdrawing from outlying 
points and strengthening the three main parishes, St. Mark’s, Grace and St. 
Paul’s. Services were abandoned and property sold in a number of small places 
and services discontinued in a number of other points, details of which have 
been noted in the narrative. The growth in the diocese, for growth there was, 
lay not in extension but in the development of the parishes. Archdeacon 
Huntington covered a large number of places where a few Church people were 
found, for whom services were established. Archdeacon Vercoe’s work was 
mainly supplying vacant parishes and missions. No new work was opened up 
save in temporarily contacting two small places. Nor was there any attempt 
to serve the large number of places which had been contacted by the previous 
Archdeacons. In some of these places shifting population, economic changes, 
and in some cases impossible personalities, necessitated abandonment. More- 
over in any consideration of the matter of Church extension and expansion in 
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the diocese, to cover the mass of places contacted in the past was beyond the 
power of one Archdeacon, nay three. Item B of the 1926 budget totalled 
$14,175. Of this sum $7,800 was for salaries of missionaries, $775 for pension 
premiums and $3,150 for salary and travelling expenses of the Archdeacon. 
The Departments of the Executive Council were appropriated a total of $600. 
An added item of expense was the increase in appropriations for missions to 
cover increase in salaries of the missionaries. The Executive Council had 
passed a resolution fixing the salary of a married priest at $1,800 and a house 
and a single priest at $1,500, which was approved by the convention of 1922. 
Appropriations were therefore larger in 1926, totalling $7,685 to thirteen aided 
parishes and missions. 


In order to bring the diocese into line with the modern organization of the 
Church several new canons were adopted. In 1917 it was proposed to amend 
the terms of admission of an incorporated church into union with convention 
by the definite requirement of evidence of its ability to meet its own expenses 
without aid from the Board of Missions and another amendment by which any 
church in union with convention unable to continue its services without aid 
from the Board of Missions might be transferred to the status of an 
organized mission, though not losing its civil status as an organized parish 
unless it voluntarily conveyed its property to the Association. The convention, 
however, was not ready for such drastic action and a motion to lay on the 
table was adopted. But convention did by resolution refuse continued financial 
aid to any organized parish which upon investigation showed possibilities of 
self-help and an adequate growth, and stipulated that any parish wishing to 
receive continuous financial aid might obtain it by voluntarily becoming an 
organized mission. Canons making the fiscal year of diocese and parish to 
begin January first, on auditing, creating a Finance Committee for the 
diocese, prescribing adequate fire insurance on Church property, were adopted. 
The purpose of the Finance Committee was to maintain a general supervision 
of the financial affairs of the diocese and to act as advisor to the Bishop and 
parishes in financial matters. 


The convention of 1919 amended Section 2 of Article 3 of the Constitution, 
prescribing that each incorporated church in union with convention should be 
entitled to six lay delegates, three of whom might be women; mission churches 
to be entitled to two delegates, one of whom might be a woman. The amendment 
coming up for final action at the convention of 1920, was carried by a 
vote by orders. The Bishop did not concur in the amendment on the ground 
of the restriction of the number of possible women ‘delegates, stating that it 
would contravene the broad principle set forth by the recent Lambeth Con- 
ference, that in the councils of the Church there should be no sex restrictions. 
The convention of 1921 took action, further amending Section 2 of Article 3 of 
the Constitution prescribing that each incorporated church in union with 
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convention should be entitled to three lay delegates and each mission in union 
with convention one lay delegate, making no mention of sex of same. The 
convention of 1920 adopted a canon creating an Executive Council. Five 
departments were provided for in the original canon, Missions and Church 
Extension, Religious Education, Social Service, Finance, and Publicity. By 
amendment a sixth department was added, Service and Stewardship. The con- 
vention of 1923 amended the canon by merging the Department of Missions 
and Church Extension and the Department of Service and Stewardship into 
the Field Department. The convention of 1926 made extensive amendments to 
the canon in the method of making out the proposed budget for each year, 
with full information on the same to the parishes. It also amended Canon XIII 
prescribing the method of levying assessments for the general fund and fixing 
apportionments for the Church’s Program, diocesan and national. The con- 
vention of 1920 elected the members of the first Executive Council: Rev. Messrs. 
W. F. Tunks, Harold Holt, James H. Bishop, B. F. P. Ivins, L. F. Potter, G. P. T. 
Sargent; Messrs. F. A. Gorham, C. R. Wilkes, Charles R. Sligh, R. H. Buck- 
hout, and William Hatton. Its first meeting was held May 28, 1920, and it 
effected organization in the election of the Rev. G. P. T. Sargent secretary and 
H. C. Angell treasurer. Heads of departments were: Missions and Church 
Extension, Charles R. Wilkes; Religious Education. G. P. T. Sargent; Social 
Service, B. F. P. Ivins; Finance, F. A. Gorham; Publicity, Harold Holt; 
Service and Stewardship, Dean Potter. 


Canon VI, prescribed a Board of Examining Chaplains of three learned 
presbyters, with term of office three years, to be nominated by the Bishop to 
convention for confirmation. Section 1, Article 5 of the Constitution was 
amended, changing the time of meeting of convention from June to January. 
Canon 50, Business Methods in the Church, and Canon 49, Of the Mode of 
Securing an Accurate View of the State of the Church, were also passed, bring- 
ing the diocese into line with the modernization of Church methods. 


The years 1917-26 saw much organizational activity, both in organizations 
purely diocesan and General Church organizations operating in the diocese. The 
diocesan Men’s Club had a dinner meeting May 1, 1917, and was addressed by 
Bishop Griswold of Salina. The Bishop’s League was organized in 1916 with 
branches in the larger parishes. Its object was to interest every guild, society 
and member of the Church in the work of the diocese. The first year of its 
organization it contributed $416 to diocesan missions. Its contributions 
paid the travelling expenses of the clergy to various meetings, those supplying 
vacant parishes, the rent and other expenses of the Bishop’s office until taken 
over by the diocese, and they made appropriations for special needs in various 
parishes, particularly Grand Ledge. In 1923 it raised $800 for diocesan 
purposes. 


The various General Church organizations represented in the diocese were 
active. The Church Service League was organized in September, 1920. Its 
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object was to federate and co-ordinate all the activities of the women of the 
Church. The Provincial Conference of the Girls’ Friendly Society met in Grand 
Rapids in May, 1917, with Miss Sibley, the national president, as guest. They 
passed a resolution to provide and equip an ambulance to be known as “Am- 
bulance No. 1 of the Girls’ Friendly Society of the Mid-West.” Youth move- 
ments began to receive attention. The Brotherhood of St. Andrew chapters in 
the diocese had visits from the national secretaries, one object being the organi- 
zation of chapters of older boys. The appointment of a Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew secretary at Camp Custer during the war has been noted. The estab- 
lishment of Camp Houghteling, north of Muskegon, one of the Brotherhood 
chain of summer camps over the country for older boys, has also been noted. 
The Episcopal Young Peoples’ Association was formed in January, 1923, 
at a meeting held in Grace Church. Its object was to stimulate and co-ordinate 
the labors and loyalties of the young people of the diocese along the four lines 
of worship, study. fellowship and Christian service. It was under direction of 
the Department of Religious Education. They held their first convention in St. 
Luke’s, Kalamazoo, in September with a dinner and addresses by the Bishop 
and J. L. Ray, president of the Provincial Episcopal Young Peoples’ Associa- 
tion. A corporate Communion was celebrated. Norman A. Lilly was the first 
president of the Society and later they affiliated with the Episcopal Young 
Peoples’ Association of the Province. The Acolytes’ Guild was organized in 
1920 with the object of developing the devotional life of these boys and young 
men who served so faithfully and usefully at the Church’s altars. An annual 
service and sermon with solemn procession was a feature of the activities of the 
organization. Later on its name was changed to the Young Peoples’ Fellowship. 


The diocesan Board of Religious Education functioned before it was 
merged into the Department of Religious Education in 1920. Five hundred 
dollars had been appropriated by the Executive Council for the work of the 
Department. They had a visit from Dr. Gardner in 1918. It held a meeting 
at St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo, in October, 1918, endorsed the Christian Nurture 
series and planned a Church School Institute at Grace Church. The South- 
western Church School Conferences on Religious Education were continued. 
Being the pioneers in these gatherings, they recommended to the diocesan 
Board of Religious Education that the diocese be divided into three groups, 
northern, central and southern, for these useful meetings. One feature of their 
program was the addresses and papers by lay members in attendance. The 
Department of Religious Education of the Executive Council met for organi- 
zation in February, 1921, and got under way with a questionnaire for infor- 
mation on the condition of Church Schools in the diocese. A definite and com- 
prehensive program was outlined based upon the program set forth by the 
General Board of Religious Education Conference in New York in 1920. The 
Christian Nurture series was endorsed, weekday instruction in the public 
schools studied, the presentation service of the Lenten Mite Box Offering spon- 
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sored and a program for the diocesan Church School Service League adopted. 
In 1922 two normal schools for the diocese of six sessions on consecutive weeks 
from Christmas to Lent were established, one to be held in Grand Rapids and 
one in the south. Serious attention to teacher training was given. Courses for 
teachers based on the Christian Nurture series and courses of informational 
content were given. A Religious Education mission was held at Grace Church 
in 1924 conducted by Miss Mabel L. Cooper, psychologist, of the Memphis, 
Tenn., city schools and Edward Sargent of New York, Secretary of the Board 
of Religious Education. Miss Cooper made a tour of the diocese. Standards of 
teacher training were endorsed and some of the teachers qualified for member- 
ship in the National Accredited Teachers’ Association. To aid in this effort 
a two day conference on teacher training was held in Grace Church, Grand 
Rapids, in 1926 and a complete set of publications on teacher training procured. 
An educational survey of Church Schools was conducted, an exhibit of work 
done in the schools displayed at convention, a Junior Communicants’ League 
urged, a diocesan standard of excellence for Church Schools established and 
the Birthday Thank Offerings inaugurated. The Presentation Service for the 
Lenten Mite Box Offering apparently originated in 1920 and each year this 
interesting feature of diocesan child life has been observed. 


The Social Service Commission in 1917 endorsed the campaign that made 
Michigan a dry state and passed a resolution against the use of food products 
in the manufacture of alcholic beverages during the war. Absorbed in the 
Department of Social Service of the Executive Council, it began its work with a 
questionnaire on public health and child welfare, with the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. In 1923 it endorsed the Sligh bill for the sterilization of the 
feeble minded in State institutions. Discussion groups on social subjects were 
organized in parishes. The legislative committee under Dr. Dibble cooperated 
with similar committees in the dioceses of Michigan and Marquette in advising 
with members of the State legislature on pending legislation. A diocesan con- 
ference was held in December, 1924, which made recommendation on the 
needs of social service work in the northern part of the diocese. 


The Field Department, with Dean Jackson chairman, functioned in infor- 
mational and inspirational lines as a point of contact between the National 
Council and the parishes in the missionary work of the Church arousing the 
parishes to meet their apportionments for missions, and was active in bringing 
officers of the National Council. A conference was held in 1922 with the Rev. 
Louis G. Wood, Field Secretary of the Field Department of the National Council, 
present. In May, 1923, Bishop Moulton of Utah visited several of the larger 
parishes. Miss Boyer, Educational Secretary of the Woman’s Auxiliary, con- 
ducted missionary institutes in some of the larger parishes in 1923 and Bishop 
Roberts of South Dakota was a visitor to the diocese. The Rev. Franklin J. 
Clark, Secretary of the National Council, was a visitor in 1925. 


The Department of Finance concerned itself with that important item, the 
annual budget. ; 
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The Department of Publicity dis- 
tributed the literature from the Na- 
tional Council and in 1923 the Rev. 
James H. Bishop, having succeeded the 
Rev. Harold Holt as chairman, under- 
took the publication of The Church 
Helper. That useful organ enlarged to 
sixteen pages and adequately presented 
the news of the varied activities of the 
diocese, but it had its seasons of de- 
pression, mainly financial, which re- 
sulted in its temporary suspension in 
the months of November, December, 
1920, and January, 1921. One sub- 
scriber, urged to renew his subscrip- 
tion, wrote in “Don’t send it any more. 
I have got religion and joined the 
Methodist Church.” The temporary 
suspension aroused the diocese to a 
realization of its value and convention 
unanimously voted to continue it. This 
resulted in the inclusion in the budget 
of 1923 of an item of six hundred 
dollars for publication of the paper, 
which was increased to two thousand 
in the budgets of 1924 and 1925. The Publicity Department, as stated, took 
over its publication. The circulation was forty-three hundred copies. The 
average cost per issue was two hundred dollars. Advertising receipts were 
about two hundred dollars annually. The October, 1923, cover design, rep- 
resenting our Lord clothed as an Archbishop giving His blessing, was the 
work of J. Omar Cook of Kalamazoo, dedicated to the memory of Chaplain 
John Brian McCormick. The editorial chair had several changes. The Bishop 
was editor in 1917 and the Rev. G. P. T. Sargent was acting editor in the 
Bishop’s absence in 1918. In 1923 the Rev. Harold Holt, chairman of the 
Publicity Department, filled the post until January, 1924, when the new chair- 
man, the Rev. James H. Bishop, succeeded him. With his resignation, Dr. 
Wilkinson became editor in February, 1926. 


ST. JOHN’S, MT. PLEASANT 


There were various meetings of the clergy in 1917-26. The annual con- 
vocation of the clergy expanded into the monthly Diocesan Clericus in 1922, 
meeting in the various parishes. They gathered in the Pro-Cathedral in 
February, 1922, it being the sixteenth anniversary of the Bishop’s consecration, 
with two morning hours for meditation and devotions with an address ad 
clerum by the Bishop. The various departments of the Executive Council met 
in the afternoon. In 1923 a new organization of several of the clergy and 
twenty-five of the laity was launched, the Catholic Club. The statement of its 
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principles were four: to unite Churchmen to guard and promote the Faith of 
the One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church; to increase personal devotion 
to our Blessed Lord, especially as present in the Sacrament of the Altar; to 
witness to the seven sacraments of the Church, the Church’s godly disci- 
pline, the Holy Eucharist as the chief service on Sundays and Holy Days of 
Obligation; and to assist every advance toward unity consistent with the historic 
Faith. Dr. C. E. Hooker was president, the Rev. W. A. Munday vice president, 
Mrs. R. Franchot secretary and treasurer and Archdeacon Vercoe chaplain. 
It held its first program meeting in St. Mark’s parish house September 26, 
1923, and Father Harrison of the Order of the Holy Cross made an address 
on “The One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church.” Father Merrill of Kansas 
City addressed the next meeting on “The Real Presence,” and following meet- 
ings were addressed by Dean Ivins on “The Catholic Congress,” Father Nutter 
on “The Virgin Birth,” Dr. Wilkinson, Donald McCormick and Father Neeley 
of Chicago. Father Tiedeman, O. H. C., addressed the club at a dinner meeting 
in February, 1924, on “The Authority of the Holy Catholic Church.” 


The Rt. Rev. R. H. Weller addressed the convention of 1924 on “The 
Work of the Commission on Faith and Order,” and the convention of 1924 
endorsed the project. A committee of three clergy and three laymen was 
appointed to cooperate with the Church’s Commission, Dean Jackson being 
chairman. At the request of Bishop Brent and on invitation of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian church meeting in Grand Rapids, Bishop Mc 
Cormick addressed that body in May, 1924, on the subject of “Church Unity,” 
with especial reference to the proposed conference on Faith and Order. On 
recommendation of the diocesan committee eight days, ending Whitsunday, 
1925, were set apart for special prayer for unity and for the efforts to pro- 
mote it. 


October 12, 1920, the diocese was host to the sixth annual meeting of the 
Province of the Mid-West. Bishop Leonard of Southern Ohio, president of 
the Synod, presided and opened the sessions with a celebration of the Holy 
Communion in the Pro-Cathedral. At the business sessions the topics were, 
Missions, Social Service and Religious Education. Tuesday evening, Oct. 12th, 
a mass meeting was held at Grace Church with addresses by Bishop Vincent 
on “The Lambeth Conference and Unity,” and Bishop Williams of Michigan 
on “The Lambeth Conference and Social and Industrial Problems.” An exhibi- 
tion and clinic were held at Grace Church Wednesday afternoon in connection 
with its School of Religious Education. The House of Churchwomen of the 
Synod was entertained at Grace Church. 


It was Bishop McCormick’s custom to observe the anniversaries of his 
consecration by a commemorative celebration and the day was often marked 
by special features. He also commemorated the anniversaries of Bishop Gil- 
lespie’s consecration. In 1917 on his eleventh anniversary Bishop Reese con- 
ducted a Quiet Hour at Grace Church. On his thirteenth the Bishop’s League 
gave a dinner with addresses by clergy and heads of parish organizations. It 
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being St. Valentine’s Day, Mrs. Collins H. Johnston on the behalf of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary presented a valentine with original laudatory verses. His 
fifteenth anniversary was specially observed. He preached an historical sermon 
on Sunday, February 13, 1921, and on the fourteenth a church dinner at- 
tended by four hundred fifty people was given. The speaker was Bishop An- 
derson of Chicago who had preached the sermon at the Bishop’s consecration. 
Some two hundred messages of congratulation were received. In 1924 he kept 
the anniversary in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. On his 
twentieth anniversary the clergy presented him with a couch for his library 
and the Standing Committee drew up a set of resolutions. 

The diocese had some visitors of distinction in the year 1917-26. Bishop 
Brent addressed the Grand Rapids Rotary Feb. 1, 1923. Marshal Foch visited 
Camp Custer Nov. 7, 1921, and Bishop McCormick took part in the exercises 
welcoming him. The Rt. Rev. Rennie McInnes, Bishop of the Anglican church 
in Jerusalem, was a visitor in 1924. A memorial service for President Hard- 
ing was held Aug. 3, 1923, at the Pro-Cathedral, the city authorities at- 
tending officially. Senator William Alden Smith made the address and the 
music was furnished by the regimental band of the 2nd_Infantry. There were 
such throngs of people attending that an overflow meeting was held outside 
the church. Oct. 11, 1925, St. George’s Syrian Church of Grand Rapids laid 
its corner stone and the Church on invitation was officially represented. 

Bishop McCormick lists seven Postulants and Candidates for Holy Orders 
in his official reports for 1917-26, four of whom were ordained and of three 
there is no record. The Bishop felt that the diocese was not contributing its 
share of Postulants and Candidates and regretted that there would be so 
meager a number of recruits for the ministry. 

The diocese suffered a severe loss in the ranks of its faithful laymen in the 
death of Jacob Kleinhans Oct. 7, 1918. He had been senior warden of Grace 
Church for many years and in that office he had been the acknowledged leader 
in the parish and its unfailing supporter. With a strong Christian character 
he loved the Church and venerated it as the visible Body of Christ and there- 
fore everything that had to do with the Church was sacred. Inevitably such a 
personality was called to share in the larger burdens of diocese and General 
Church. He was Chancellor of the diocese and a member of the Standing 
Committee and his voice of counsel in diocesan affairs was as valued as it was 
respected. He was a lay deputy to General Convention and to the Provincial 
Synod and, an attorney by profession, he was an authority on canon law. 

Bishop McCormick had a strong historical sense as is evident in his 
observance of anniversaries and appeals to the past, and in conceiving the 
observance of the fiftieth anniversary of the diocese or Golden Jubilee he based 
first upon its historical fitness. A diocese is a unit; he wrote, belonging to the 
visible Church, and as such had made history, and history that was neither 
dull nor uninspiring and not altogether “the short and simple annals of the 
poor.” Sharing for over forty years the story of the mother diocese, Michigan, it 
made its own record when it came into its own as a diocese in 1874. Woven into 
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the record were the personalities, clerical and lay, who were the actors in the 
diocesan drama. And if the observance of the Jubilee made impression on 
the minds of Church folk of the diocese in the continuity and achievement 
afforded by diocesan history, there should be outward expression taking the 
form of a consecrated and cheerful thank offering. For this he suggested four 
main objectives; the first, the completion of the Episcopal Endowment Fund 
by the addition of at least fifty thousand dollars. He suggested these contribu- 
tions be.a memorial to Bishop Gillespie and that gifts to the Fund would be 
fittingly made by those who had been confirmed by him. The second objective 
was the increase of the Reinforcement Fund which needed a principal of one 
hundred thousand dollars. The third was the endowment and expansion of 
Akeley Institute. The fourth objective was optional in its nature, offerings 
as special gifts or undesignated. The goal was set at two hundred thousand 
dollars for the Jubilee Thank Offering. 

Preliminary plans for the celebration were in the hands of a convention 
committee of four clergy and three laymen headed by Dean Jackson, Rev. 
Messrs. Sargent, Tunks, J. H. Bishop, and Messrs. W. D. Marsh and Charles 
L. Dibble. To this was added a Committee of Fifty, representatives of parishes, 
to have general supervision of the celebration. The date of the celebration 
was fixed for June, 1925. This date was near the anniversary of the first 
convention of the diocese at St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo, May, 26, 1875. The primary 
convention at which organization of the new diocese had been effected was 
held on Dec. 2, 1874. The three treasurers of the diocese, Messrs. Anderson, 
Angell and Gorham, were appointed a Finance Committee, to supervise and 
conduct the campaign for raising the Jubilee Thank Offering. A pageant 
was planned, a Book of Remembrance proposed and a history of the diocese 
hoped for as invaluable to contemporaries and succeeding generations. Already 
Mr. Angell had contacted the parishes with the names of those confirmed in 
the past fifty years, numbering some seventeen thousand five hundred. The 
firm of Townroe, Eckman and Whittam of Philadelphia was employed to 
direct the Thank Offering campaign. Special committees for the various phases 
of the celebration were appointed and a list of names of clergy and laity sug- 
gested for memorials was published. The vast amount of work involved in 
preparation for the event in carrying it forward to its successful completion 
may be inferred. 

The celebration took place June 5th and 6th in St. Luke’s parish, Kalama- 
zoo, with a large attendance from all over the diocese. The ceremonies opened 
with a dinner Friday night with addresses by visiting Bishops and various 
representatives of the diocese. Saturday morning there was a memorial 
Eucharist for Bishop Gillespie and other departed clergy and laity, with the 
solemn presentation of the Jubilee Thank Offering. At the ten o’clock service 
the Bishop preached the Golden Jubilee sermon, published in full in the Book 
of Remembrance. In the afternoon the historical pageant ,“The Church Through 
the Ages,” was presented. The Rev. G. P. T. Sargent was chairman of the 
Pageant Committee, with Miss Madeline Hicks of New York professional 
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director. It consisted of a prologue, “The Day of Pentecost,” staged by St. 
Luke’s, Kalamazoo, and ten episodes with a finale. The first episode, “The 
Vision of Constantine,” was by St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo; the second, “St. Colum- 
ba in Northern England,” by St. Mark’s, Coldwater; the third, “St. Augustine 
and the King of Kent and the Council of Whitby,” by St. Mark’s Pro- 
Cathedral; the fourth, “St. Dunstan, the Venerable Bede, Magna Charta,” by 
St. John’s, Ionia; the fifth, “John Wyckliff and the English Bible,” by St. 
Paul’s, Muskegon; the sixth, “The Landing at Jamestown and Bishop Sea- 
bury,” by St. Thomas’, Battle Creek; the seventh, “Bishop White and the 
American Church,” by Grace Church, Grand Rapids; the eighth, “Bishop 
Chase in Michigan,” by Trinity, Niles; the ninth, “Bishop Gillespie, Akeley 
Institute and the Golden Book of Remmembrance,” by Grace Church, Holland; 
the tenth, “The Dark Spirit of the Twentieth Century,” St. Paul’s, Grand 
Rapids; the finale, the Bishop and clergy of the diocese, the heralds being 
from the Good Shepherd, Allegan. 

A Book of Remembrance was published commemorative of the Golden 
Jubilee of the Diocese and it was placed upon the altar and solemnly offered 
and blessed at a service in connection with the 53d convention of the diocese 
at the Pro-Cathedral Jan. 19, 1927. It contained the “Story of the Jubilee,” 
Bishop McCormick’s sermon, the “Story of the Pageant,” and a list of 
memorials of the Fiftieth Anniversary Thank Offering numbering two hundred 
twenty-seven, and a list of subscribers to the Thank Offering. The total number 
of subscriptions to December, 1926, was fourteen hundred thirty-nine. 

The financial results of the Fiftieth Anniversary Thank Offering were 
disappointing. The goal was set at $200,000. The gross receipts were $82,544. 
The net receipts after deducting expenses, as reported to the Bishop in 
January, 1928, were $65,000, and at that date $12,602 remained uncollected. 
The subscriptions were: Episcopal Fund, $24,100; Reinforcement Fund, 
$15,566; Akeley Fund, $10,805; undesignated, $27,741; St. Paul’s Church 
Fund, $3,402; sundry accounts other than pledges, $930. 

The story of the Summer School is told by Bishop Whittemore, who has 
been called the “Father of the School,” and will be found in the appendix of 
this work. 

Trinity Church, Niles in the years 1917-26 made an addition to its parish 
plant in the erection of a parish house in 1922 and repaired and improved its 
rectory. It did its share in war work and enlarged and perfected its parish 
organization. 

The Rev. George Huntington resigned Nov. 30, 1916, and was succeeded 
Feb. 15, 1917, by the Rev. Harold Holt whose term was broken by his service 
as an army Chaplain in 1918. During his leave of absence the Rev. L. A. 
Peatross, recently a missionary in Japan, took charge. In 1917 the rectory was 
re-modelled with extensive changes inside and in 1924 other repairs and 
redecoration were made. In 1922 the contract was let for the parish house for 
$19,000. The fund for its construction had been started by Mrs. G. B. Winter 
with a “Birthday Book” and by St. Agnes’ Guild under Mrs. Parkin. It was 
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styled a “Community House,” suitable for community as well as parish 
purposes. The contract called for a brick building, Gothic in architecture, 
conforming to the architecture of the church, one story in height with a base- 
ment. The basement contained a dining room sixty by forty-five feet, with 
kitchen, cloak room and toilet. The main floor was planned in two club rooms. 
an auditorium and gallery, with choir room occupying the wing connecting 
the parish house with the church. The old vestry room was converted into a 
chapel and sacristy. The building was completed free of debt. 


In 1925 a forward step in parochial organization was undertaken in the 
organization of a parish council with five departments. Its personnel in- 
cluded one member from each parish organization and three members to 
represent the congregation. The Department of Extension planned a religious 
survey of the city, the Department of Religious Education sought to further 
weekday instruction in the public schools .and the Department of Publicity 
undertook the publication of a parish paper, The Trinity Church Courier. The 
Department of Finance’s responsibility was the parish budget. A “Discussion 
Class” of adults was formed in the Sunday School in 1921 and two Social 
Service discussion classes. A branch of the Church School Service League was 
instituted in 1923 and a Mother’s Council in connection with the Sunday 
School. In 1924 a group meeting of delegates from several of the southern 
parishes of the diocese was held in Niles addressed by Mrs. Hutchinson of 
the National Council. Notable visitors to the parish as special preachers were 
Bishop Overs of Liberia, Shaylor of Nebraska, Longley of Iowa and Partridge 
of West Missouri. 


Many gifts were added to the church in this period. A memcrial window 
to Mrs. Esther Eaglesfield, given by her husband and son, was blessed on 
Sexagesima Sunday, 1922. The gift of colored Eucharistic vestments in 1922 
inspired the replacement of altar vestments in use for forty years. Easter, 1922, 
a set of sterling silver cruets in memory of Mrs. Barron Weatherby and a font 
cover donated by Charles Knott were blessed. In 1923 a new lighting system 
was installed in the church in memory of Dr. and Mrs. Richardson, the gift 
of Walter Parkin, senior warden. Easter, 1924, a memorial window, to Mrs. 
Caroline Moletta Jacks was given by her daughter, Mrs. Andrew Weisburg. 


Mr. Holt resigned Jan. 21, 1924, and the Rev. James E. Wilkinson, Ph. D., 
was called Apr. 1, 1924, and served until July, 1925, when the Rev. M. W. 
Ross became rector Sept. 1 of that year. Three hundred three communicants 
were reported in 1926 with nine teachers and seventy-five pubils in the Sunday 
School. Property valuation was $85,000: church, $30,000, rectory, $5,000, 
parish house, $20,000, endowment, $1,000, other property, $30,000. 


St. Mark’s Pro-Catherdral during the years 1917-26 enjoyed the active 
parish life with which it is always associated and maintained its tradition of 
diocesan leadership in activities of a diocesan and general nature. Two for- 
ward steps in property expansion were consummated, in the purchase in 1922 
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of the property adjoining the church on the south, which extended the Division 
avenue frontage by one hundred six feet. In 1926 Camp Roger, the choir 
camp of the Pro-Cathedral, was further improved. A fund of ten thousand 
dollars was subscribed and raised by the Cathedral League and Mr. and Mrs. 
William H. Anderson, the original donors. New dormitory cabins were built, 
roads, gateway and recreation grounds were improved. The erection of the 
Celtic memorial cross is told in another place in the narrative. 

Dean White resigned in October, 1917, and re-visited the parish in June 
1918, telling of his nine months’ work in Texas camps. The Rev. L. R. Vercoe 
became priest in charge until the coming of the Rev. Leslie F. Potter in October, 
1918. He resigned i in July, 1921, and the Rev. Charles E. Jackson became Dean 
and rector in January, 1922. 

St. Mark’s activities in the war days is told in outline in the chapter on 
World War I. In the days of recovery from this catastrophe the parish resumed 
its full and normal life and the story of the years 1917-26 is just that. 


In 1919 the endowment fund of the parish received one thousand dollars 
from Mr. and Mrs. Lucius Boltwood, the gift being in memory of Lucius Com- 
stock Boltwood who paid the supreme sacrifice in World War I. 

The Rt. Rev. Frederick Kinsman, D. D., Bishop of Delaware, made a visit 
to the Pro-Cathedral during Holy Week in 1917, preaching at St. Mark’s on 
Palm Sunday and during Holy Week at St. Mark’s and Grace Church. Father 
Harrison, O. H. C., held a twelve days’ mission in February, 1917, with a mission 
for children and a Quiet Day for.the clergy, and made a deep impression on 
the religious life of the parish. Armistice Days were observed with community 
services. An unusual service was held Sept. 26, 1926, in the observance of the 
centennial of the city of Grand Rapids. Bishop McCormick preached and spoke 
particularly on the growth of the Church in Grand Rapids and its contribution 
to the spiritual, social and intellectual life of the city. The Church in Grand 
Rapids, he noted, was organized just ten years after\the first settlement. 

A chapter of the Guild of St. Barnabas for Nurses was organized by St. 
Catherine’s Guild in 1921 as a memorial to its deceased members. The Church 
Service League, recently organized, contributed the sum of $3,895 for parish 
expenses in 1925. Miss Alice Carey Webster was appointed supervisor of 
Religious Education in 1923. In the realm of publicity, a year book was issued 
in 1919 and in 1925 the choir issued a monthly paper, Tid Bits, devoted to its 
activities, the publication being the work of the choir boys. During the year 
1924-25 the morning services at the Pro-Cathedral were broadcast through 
the generosity of the Baxter Laundry Company over Station WBDC. 


1136 communicants were reported in 1926, with twenty-six teachers and 
two hundred thirty-one pupils in the Sunday School. Property valuation was 
$131,874: church, $71,153; rectory, $12,000; parish house, $17,970; en- 
dowment, $19,017, other property, $30,750. The parish received a substantial 
addition to the Endowment Fund in the Rebecca L. Richmond bequest of 
$45,200 in 1926. 
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Trinity, Marshall, expended over ten thousand dollars in redecorations, 
alterations and additions in the summer of 1921. Walls and woodwork were 
redecorated inside and outside, and new lights were presented to the church 
by Mrs. Gladys Brooks as a memorial to her sister, Miss Ethel Wright. These 
‘were nine massive chandeliers, designed especially for the donor, the central 
light four feet high by three in diameter. Improvements for the memorial 
organ were installed in a room built above the sacristy for the pipes of the well 
box, permitting the elevation of the great organ pipes to the level of the chancel 
and action was changed from pneumatic to electric. These improvements were 
the gift of H. C. Brooks. A central heating plant was put in. The opening of the 
restored church was with an inspiring service in the fall. In 1926 memorial 
doors of massive oak, Gothic in design, were presented the parish. The tower 
door was the gift of E. W. Haden of New York in memory of his wife Ethel 
and the door at the entrance opposite the tower was given by Miss Marguerite 
Geer in memory of her parents, Willis S. and Emma W. Geer. 


The Rev. J. Wendel Davis was succeeded by the Rev. A. M. Ewert in 1917 
who served until June 30, 1920. The Rev. R. F. Keicher became rector Sep- 
tember 1, 1920. Three hundred nine communicants were reported in 1926, with 
ten teachers and ninety pupils in the Sunday School. Property valuation was 
$43,500: church, $20,000; rectory, $3,500; parish house, $5,000; endowment, 
$5,000; other property, $15,000. 


The Rev. B. F. P. Ivins resigned St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo, Sept. 1, 1921, and 
the ensuing vacancy was the shortest on record, Dr. Ivins being promptly 
succeeded on that same date by the Rev. James Horton Bishop. Dr. Ivins re- 
signed to be Dean of Nashotah House and re-visited the parish in 1923. The 
Rev. Mr. Bishop had been assistant in the parish and was priested by Bishop 
White of Indiana in 1917. 


The organizations were busy in the parish save when the coal shortage 
during the war cut down their activities. In the Church School Charles L. 
Dibble proposed a course of instruction on “The Philosophy of Christianity.” 
This had the endorsement of the diocesan Board of Religious Education. The 
course of lectures and open discussions covered a period of twenty-three 
weeks. A Parish Council was organized in 1923. A branch of the Episcopal 
Young People’s Association was reorganized in the fall of 1924. Part of its 
plans included the organization of a class of college students with Dr. Dibble 
as instructor who had been active in giving his lectures on science and religion 
during Lent. The Brotherhood of St. Andrew sponsored a mission held by 
Archdeacon Vercoe at Mendon in 1924. Another good work of the Brother- 
hood was the organization of a Men’s Club in 1926. The Mothers’ Club opened 
a Sunday morning nursery. A group of lay readers of the parish maintained 
a schedule of regular services at Schoolcraft, Mendon, Three Rivers and Paw 
Paw. The diocese purchased a new Ford in 1923 for the use of these lay 
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missionaries. Miss Vera Gardner, a graduate of St. Faith’s School, New York, a 
native of Pentwater, became assistant to the rector in 1924. 


October 28, 1917, was the thirty-second anniversary of the choir and 
Choir Memorial Day was observed with a mid-day memorial Eucharist. Lent 
of 1918 was opened with a parochial mission conducted by Father Tiedeman, 
O. H. C. April, 1924, a week’s “Health Mission” was conducted by the Rev. 
Franklin Cole Sherman of the American Guild of Health, which issued in the 
formation of a chapter of that organization. 


There were numerous additions to fabric and property during the years 
1917-26. In 1919 the old rectory was sold and the building immediately ad- 
joining the church was purchased and occupied as a rectory. During the 
summer of 1923 the parish buildings were put in good condition at an expense 
of $5,500, with the gift by a parishioner of a new drinking fountain for the 
parish house. In 1925 the parish received the gift of tower chimes, which. were 
dedicated at a memorial service. The chimes were given by Mrs. Althea C. 
Everard of Detroit in memory of her husband, Herbert H. Everard, her father- 
in-law, John H. Everard, and her grandson, James Penniman. Succeeding forty 
years’ service of the tractor action Johnson organ, a new Moller organ given 
in memory of Arthur B. Frazer, a former choir boy and later organist and 
choir master, was consecrated on Sunday, Jan. 17, 1926, by the Bishop. The 
organ was the second project of the Frank Harold Tylor Memorial. It cost 
approximately fifteen thousand dollars. In 1917 Mr. and Mrs. Louis Kirby 
gave four large brass candlesticks in memory of Mrs. Sarah H. Kirby. 


Nine hundred sixty-three communicants were reported in 1926 and the 
Sunday School numbered thirty-six teachers and three hundred ninety-nine 
pupils. Property valuation was $406,209; church, $200,000, rectory, $5,000 
parish house, $100,000 endowment, $36,709, other property, $64,500. 


St. James’, Albion, was handicapped by brief rectorships from 1916 to 
1925, with consequent interims when the Archdeacon took charge. The Rev. 
W. Fenwick Bachman served from 1916 to 1918, succeeded by two rectors with 
one year’s term each, the Rev. Percy Deacon, 1918 to Nov. 1, 1919, and the 
Rev. W. Gordon Craig 1922-23. However, the congregation did not neglect 
its property. They made repairs in 1917, installed a new furnace, and paid 
substantial arrears in paving tax. Nor did the loss of two rectors after brief 
terms of service dishearten them. The Archdeacon helped to revive interest in 
1921 with the result of a confirmation class of twelve. The Executive Council 
took up the matter of re-opening the work at Albion at its January meeting 
in 1922. An experimental period of three months to discover the possibilities 
of the work was authorized and salary help provided. From then until 1930 
the parish was served by priests officiating under license, the Rev. W. Gordon 
Craig of the Canadian Church, and succeeding him the Rev. Robert F. Hill, a 
priest in the orders of the Greek Church. Mr. Craig stayed but a year and the 
place again came under charge of the Archdeacon. He held monthly services 
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and lay reader W. G. Robinson assisted. Improvements were made and organi- 
zation kept up. Father Hill took charge September 20, 1925. As a symbol 
of spiritual revival, the altar was enriched with a new tabernacle and gradines 
and decorated in white and gold, the work being a donation of a faithful lay- 
man. Outside, a new sign identified the church and advertised the services 
and the church grounds received attention. A class of fourteen was presented 
for confirmation. In 1926 eighty-five communicants were reported with a 
Sunday School of three teachers twenty-five pupils. Property valuation was 
$4,800: church, $4,000, other property, $800. 


Christ Church, Homer, was under charge of the Archdeacon with help 
from the Albion rectors from 1917 to 1926. In 1922 it was recommended 
that the church be sold. 


St. John’s, Ionia, suffered again the loss of a rector by death in the 
decease of the Rev. Albert Robert Mitchell June 7, 1923. He had been rector 
of St. John’s for ten years. Born in England in 1857 and educated at the 
London College of Divinity, he was ordained deacon and priest by Bishop 
Sullivan of Algoma, Canada. The Bishop spoke of him as a self-forgetting 
and self-effacing priest, with the virtues of fidelity, patience, courage and 
devotion. He was a faithful shepherd of souls and his love for his people was 
worthy of a true follower of Christ. The burial service was from St. John’s 
on June 9th, Bishop McCormick officiating and diocesan clergy acting as 
pall bearers. 


One year later, June 28, 1924, the Rev. Cyrus Mendenhall passed to 
his reward in Detroit. For twenty-seven years he had been Chaplain of the 
Michigan State Reformatory at Ionia and his many years of clerical assistance 
at St. John’s earned for him the title of Assistant Rector. The burial was 
from St. John’s, Bishop and rector officiating and the choir assisting with 
music. Mr. Mendenhall was one of the most efficient prison chaplains in 
the United States and had a remarkable influence on the manners and morals 
of the men. 


Mr. Mitchell was succeeded Mar. 2, 1924, by the Rev. Thomas Le Roy 
Parker. During the vacancy the Rev. Carl Reed Taylor of St. Louis officiated 
during the summer. St. John’s added to its fabric in 1917 in the gift of a 
pulpit by F. Tower, Mrs. Carpenter of Chicago and Mrs. Jameson of Wash- 
ington in memory of their parents, Mr. and Mrs. O. S. Tower. During the 
vacancy after the death of Mr. Mitchell and before the coming of Mr. Parker the 
parish purchased a rectory. An initial gift of five hundred dollars was 
followed by donations of like amounts and the house was acquired without 
debt. One hundred twenty communicants were reported in 1926 and the 
Sunday School numbered seven teachers and thirty-eight pupils. Property 
valuation was $26,000: church, $15,000, rectory, $4500, other property, 
$5000. 
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St. Thomas’, Battle Creek, made substantial additions and improvements 
to its property in the years 1917-26. A new rectory was built on Elizabeth 
street in 1917, the old rectory being converted into a Soldiers’ Club House 
during the war, as has been noted. In 1920 Miss Elle L. Lundy gave her 
residence at 129 Maple street for a rectory. The former rectory on Elizabeth 
street was sold. The old rectory which served as the Soldiers’ Club House 
was remodelled for a parish house, redecorated, hardwood floors laid and 
individual classrooms for the Sunday School constructed. In 1920, the 
church, exterior and interior, was painted and renovated and the restored 
fabric appealed to eye and heart. The sanctuary was beautified. The reredos 
back of the altar was replaced by a dossal, and a gradine and tabernacle 
with canopy were added to the altar. In 1912 a pulpit of hand-carved black 
walnut was given. Easter, 1926, was marked by the introduction of a vested 
boy choir of thirty-five voices which made its first appearance at the Church 
School festival service. 


The week of June 14, 1926, the parish observed its “Golden Jubilee” 
commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of the laying of the cornerstone 
of St. Thomas’. Monday night the men of the parish enjoyed a social hour 
with addresses by the older men telling of the early days. Tuesday afternoon 
the ladies held a reception. Wednesday night the Jubilee Banquet was held, 
the speaker of the evening being the Rev. John Dysart of St. Paul’s Church, 
Flint. The anniversary service was held on Sunday morning, the Bishop 
being the preacher. 


The Rev. W. J. Lockton resigned Jan. 12, 1920, and was succeeded Apr. 
11, 1920, by the Rev. William G. Studwell. Four hundred fifty-nine commu- 
nicants were reported in 1926, with a Church School of twenty-seven teachers 
and two hundred thirty-eight pupils. Property valuation was $101,000: church, 
$50,000; rectory, $10,000; parish house, $6,000; other property, $3,500. 


St. Mark’s, Coldwater, was saddened by the death of their well-loved 
rector, the Rev. John Hewitt, in 1918. He was born in England in 1844, the 
tenth generation of his family to take Holy Orders. He served in the Con- 
federate army in the Civil War in a Florida regiment and after the war 
sought Holy Orders. He was ordained in 1867. His reputation was that of 
an organizer and a church builder. Part of his ministry was spent in 
missionary work among the Sioux on the Rosebud reservation. His contacts 
outside the Church were extensive. The funeral was taken by the clergy 
of the diocese, Rev. Messrs. G. P. T. Sargent, Huntington, Bachman, Bishop, 
and the Rev. L. P. Franklin of Newark, Ohio. Strong tributes were paid his 
memory in the local papers and by resolution of the vestry. 


The Rev. G. S. A. Moore of the Diocese of Quincy was licensed to 
officiate in the diocese and was acting rector from 1919 to Sept. 1, 1920. 
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The Rev. Charles K. Thomson of the Diocese of Texas was licensed to 
officiate in the diocese and acted as priest in charge from July 19, 1921, and 
was called as rector in 1922. During the vacancy the church property was 
renovated with new interior decorations and electric lighting. An unusual 
memorial was installed in 1921 in an electric organ light in the chancel in 
memory of Elijah Ball, many members of whose family had sung in the choir. 
An important step before the arrival of Mr. Thomson was the purchase of 
the Townsend home for a rectory. Mrs. J. B. Pierce bequeathed four hundred 
dollars to the parish in 1919 which was added to the endowment fund. The 
next year Mrs. Deborah Greenwood willed two hundred dollars which was 
placed in the choir fund. In 1922 Mrs. Charles Field of Chicago donated 
one hundred dollars in memory of her mother, Mrs. Margaret L. Powers, 
to be applied to the parish house debt. 

The new rector’s advent was followed by a parochial mission preached 
in March, 1922, by Archdeacon Vercoe. Mr. Thomson started his parish 
paper, The Lion’s Paw, that year. Two memorials were given at Easter, 
1922, an altar wafer box by the three daughters of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Spaulding and a silver lavabo by St. Agatha’s Guild in memory of the Rev. 
John Hewitt. Two hundred communicants were reported in 1926, with a 
Sunday School of nine teachers and seventy-one pupils. Property valuation 
of $59,000 as reported in 1926 has these items: church, $25,000, parish 
house, $12,000, endowment, $10,500, other property, $12,000. 


The Church of the Good Shepherd, Allegan, enjoyed a quiet parish life 
in the years 1917-26, with but one serious vacancy. The Rev. Otway Colvin 
resigned Jan. 1, 1920, and was followed by the Rev. F. A. Patterson Nov. 1, 
1920. He served a rectorship of two years until Sept. 1, 1922, and the Rev. 
Edwin W. Hughes, returned from Alaska, succeeded him later in that year. 
In the summer of 1923 a needed passage was built between the church and 
the parish house. It was of brick following the architecture of the parish 
house and cost five hundred twenty dollars. In 1926 the rector tried out 
the experiment of weekday instruction in the fourth, fifth and sixth grades 
of the public schools. Boy Scouts, Girl Scquts and a Men’s Club were added 
to the parish orgizations in 1921 and the rector issued a parish paper, The 
Good Shepherd Messenger. Easter, 1922, a pair of brass Eucharistic candle- 
sticks was given by Mrs. Pearl Moore Grey and Muriel E. Grey in memory 
of Mr. and Mrs. Horace D. Moore, parents and grandparents. 

One hundred fifty communicants were reported in 1926 and the Sunday 
School numbered ten teachers and thirty-nine pupils. Property valuation was 
$10,873: church, $4000, rectory, $2200, parish house, $3500, endowment, 
$1173.45. 


Building a rectory and improvements in the parish house marked the 
progress of Emmanuel Church, Hastings, in the years 1917-26. Four rectors 
guided the affairs of the parish during this time: The Rev. Carroll M. 
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Bates resigned May 1, 1917, and was succeeded by the Rev. D. R. Blaske 
June 17, 1917, who served until 1919. His rectorship was during the war 
period and he was active in Red Cross work and in providing a club for 
returned soldiers. He instituted a county-wide campaign of publicity for 
the Church. He was followed by the Rev. Frank Van Vliet from 1919 to 
Oct. 17, 1923. The next choice of the parish fell upon the Rev. John E. 
Wilkinson, son of Dr. Wilkinson, a former rector, whose term was from 
Nov. 3, 1923, to Sept. 28, 1924. The Rev. R. M. Laurenson was called Apr. 
Lin 925; 


Improvements in the parish house costing some four thousand dollars 
were made in 1921. The building was moved back to a more suitable posi- 
tion, a new roof put on and the outside walls covered with Kelly stone. A 
foundation was laid and a basement dug which afforded a large playroom 
for the children, new furnace and plumbing installed. Upstairs parlor and 
auditorium were thrown together to make one large room with a stage and 
the kitchen enlarged. The Guild gave a parish supper to signalize the 
reopening at which the Bishop and Archdeacon were guests and made addresses. 
Further improvements were made on the interior in 1924 when two large 
San-Kro-Mura panels were installed on the east wall with redecorating and 
new electric light fixtures. 


Further building operations of importance were undertaken in 1921 when 
the contract was let for the construction of a new rectory on the lot west 
of the parish house. The contract called for a building of seven rooms of 
the English type with stucco exterior. On Feb. 1, 1922, rector and family 
moved into the new home with a house warming and a missionary tea. 


An event of parochial and diocesan interest took place on Dec. 19, 1923, 
when the Rev. Keith Chidester, in charge of Holy Trinity, Manistee, was 
advanced to the priesthood in his home parish, Hastings. The candidate was 
presented by the Rev. William Studwell of Battle Creek and the Archdeacon 
preached the sermon. Many of the clergy from the southern part of the 
diocese were present. Members of Emmanuel parish presented the young 
priest with a set of Eucharistic vestments. 


Gifts to the parish in these years included a memorial tablet in 1917 
for the names of the young men in the service, given by Kellar Stem. The Altar 
Guild was active in provision for altar furnishings. In 1917 they gave altar 
brasses, Eucharistic lights and vases. Christmas, 1923, they gave a set of 
office lights as a memorial to two departed members of the Guild, Miss Rose 
Goodyear and Mrs. Anna McOmber. At the same time a tabernacle was set 
in the altar as a thank offering from a devoted member of the parish. In 
1926 Mrs. M. I. K. Hoeltzel placed a window in one of the north groups as 
a memorial to her son, Talmadge King, for many years a crucifer. The sub- 
ject was “Christ in the Temple.” In 1921 the gift of one thousand dollars 
to the parish under the will of Chester Messer was announced. The gift was 
in memory of his wife who had been a faithful worker in the parish, 
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One hundred eighteen communicants were reported in 1926, with a 
Sunday School of four teachers and thirty-one pupils. Property valuation 
was $36,500: church, $20,000, rectory, $6000, parish house, $4500, other 
property, $6000. 


Grace Church, Union City, was abandoned before 1921 and the prop- 
erty sold. 


The Rev. John F. Feringa, Ph.D., resigned St. John’s, Grand Haven, 
after a five years’ successful rectorship. On June 17, 1918, his heart was 
gladdened in the ordination of his son, Nicholas M. Feringa, to the diaco- 
nate in his father’s church by the Rt. Rev. William Walter Webb, D.D., 
Bishop of Milwaukee, acting for Bishop McCormick then in France. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. William Galpin and the ordinand’s father 
presented the candidate. Dr. Feringa was succeeded by the Rev. Alfred L. 
du Domaine and another ordination occurred in St. John’s when Deacon du 
Domaine was advanced to the priesthood by Bishop McCormick Nov. 5, 1919. 
The Rev. W. N. Wyckoff presented the candidate and the Rev. B. F. P. 
Ivins was the preacher. Mr. du Domaine stayed but a year, resigning Nov. 
10, 1920, and was followed by the Rev. H. C. Benjamin whose term of 
service was likewise brief, from Feb. 9, 1921, to Nov. 1, 1922. The Rev. 
William F..Phillips was called June 19, 1923. 


St. John’s took a forward step in the acquisition of a rectory in 1923. 
The building was valued at four thousand dollars. By 1926 the indebtedness 
on it had been reduced to three hundred dollars. Gifts for beautifying the 
chancel of the church were received in 1922. A pair of brass candelabra was 
given by Miss Yerkes and Mrs. Kiel in memory of Mary B. Yerkes and 
Lucy K. Kiel, and altar hangings embroidered by women of the parish were 
donated. Mr. Benjamin modernized the parish organization in 1921 by the 
formation of a parish council with its five departments and weekday religious 
instruction in the public schools. One hundred thirty communicants were 
reported in 1926 with a Sunday School of seven teachers and fifty pupils. 
Property valuation was $19,000: church, $15,000; rectory, $4,000. 


The Rev. William Galpin resigned St. Paul’s, Muskegon, Mar. 15, 1917, 
on account of ill health. But he was not forgotten by friends to whom he 
had endeared himself in his parish ministrations. When failing health and 
eyesight made necessary his retirement a former parishioner and close friend, 
Walter B. Carey of Detroit, made him a gift of a house and lot in Muskegon. 
The Rev. Walter F. Tunks was called May 1, 1917. The parish was active 
in war work in 1917-18 as were most of the parishes in the diocese. Mr. 
Tunks’ early life in the parish was saddened by the death of Mrs. Tunks in 
February, 1919. Though but a short time in the parish she had endeared 
herself to all. 
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St. Paul’s was ever active in the 
enrichment and _ beautifying of its 
church and the years 1917-18 were no 
exception. For a good work in Lent, 
1918, the ladies remodeled and rebuilt 
the kitchen of the parish house and 
vestry room and choir room were over- 
hauled. In the operations it was dis- 
covered that the old altar used in the 
church before the marble altar was in- 
stalled had been disguised with a coat 
of paint. This cleaned off, the original 
black walnut was disclosed and the 
altar thus refurbished was installed in 
the guild hall. A Litany desk given by 
a member of the parish was blessed by 
the rector. A silver Communion flagon 
was given by Mrs. Mary Webster in 
memory of her parents, “In memory of 
John Newton Rippey, Priest of God, 
and Anna McKay, wife and mother, 
departed this life in Thy faith and 
fear.” George B. Woodworth and fam- 

ST. PAUL’S, MUSKEGON ily of Evanston, Ill, gave a memorial 
processional cross for Florence Jane 
Woodworth. The cross was designed 
by her sister, Margery Woodworth, with a center of the cross of Jerusalem in 
silver and the reverse the emblem of St. Paul. The Thanksgiving Day offering 
in 1918 was forty-five hundred dollars and entirely freed the parish from 
debt. In 1922 the parish purchased the lot adjoining the church on the east, 
needed for enlargement of the parish house. The house on the property was 
rented. During the summer months of 1924 the church was redecorated by 
J. and R. Lamb of New York city and the work was not only artistic, but 
reverent and churchly and done in the best traditions of Church art. The 
work was made possible by the untiring labors of the Women’s Guild which 
raised three thousand dollars for that purpose. 
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Parish and diocese mourned the passing of Thomas Hume, a devoted 
Churchman in parish and diocesan life, who died in 1920. His loyalty and 
devotion to the Church found expression in liberal gifts of money to his 
parish and to the diocese and the giving of his time and personal service. 
He had been senior warden for many years and in the diocese he had been 
a member of the Standing Committee, a trustee of Akeley and many times 
deputy to the Provincial Synod and the General Convention. His interest in 
and care for his parish after his death was shown by a bequest of five thou- 
sand dollars to establish an Endowment Fund that the parish might receive 
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the same amount in interest that he had contributed to parish expenses 
during his life time. 


An addition to parish organization was the Service Guild, non-sectarian 
in its membership. They worked for the poor of the city and the hospitals 
and during the war did work for the Red Cross. Notable were two large 
confirmation classes. In 1918 Bishop Harris, acting for Bishop McCormick, 
then in France, confirmed a class of forty-two and in February, 1926, a class 
of seventy, the largest in the history of the parish, was confirmed by Bishop 
McCormick. Four hundred forty-nine communicants were reported in 1926, 
a substantial increase over 1916’s two hundred eighty-one, and the Sunday 
School numbered twenty-one teachers and one hundred seventy pupils. Prop- 
erty valuation was $135,000: church, $70,000, rectory, $10,000, parish house, 
$10,000, other property, $45,000. 


Grace Church, Holland, carried out a project of remodeling and building 
in 1924. In July the Bishop laid the cornerstone of the parish house, assisted 
by the rector, the Archdeacon, Frs. Fowkes of Chicago and Bishop of Kala- 
mazoo. In the box in the cornerstone were placed copies of the local papers, 
photographs and a history of the parish. The cost of the new building was 
six thousand dollars. Nor was the church neglected. The interior was entirely 
redecorated and re-arranged and the exterior was rebuilt with kelastone. The 
total expense of these operations was ten thousand dollars but by 1927 the 
last payment was made on the parish house. In 1922 Mr. Sligh of Grace 
Church, Grand Rapids, gave the diocese a lot at Ottawa Beach, the lot to be 
sold and the proceeds devoted to the church at Holland. 


The Rev. Harold Holt resigned Feb. 15, 1917, and was succeeded by the 
Rev. W. N. Wyckoff from May 23, 1917, to Apr. 10, 1920. The Rev. M. L. 
Tate was rector from June 15, 1920, to Oct. 7, 1922, and the Rev. D. D. 
Douglas was called May 7, 1924. One hundred twenty-two communicants 
were reported in 1926, with a Sunday School of six teachers and eighty-eight 
pupils. Property valuation was $20,500: church, $5000, rectory, $6000, parish 
house, $6000, other property, $3500. 


St. Paul’s, Elk Rapids, had no resident rector and was under charge of 
Archdeacon Huntington in 1917 and Archdeacon Vercoe in 1918. It came 
under charge of the rectors of Traverse City from 1920 on, which parish thus 
made return for its establishment in the early days by St. Paul’s. Dean 
White of Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, spent his vacations at Elk Rapids in 
the summers of 1921-23 and held services. He took much interest in the 
parish and his buoyant optimism encouraged the people. The rector at Tray- 
erse City gave Sunday afternoon services in 1924. The parish hall was fitted 
up for a chapel in 1921 and a small organ was purchased. 
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St. Paul’s, Grand Rapids, celebrated the Golden Jubilee of its consecra- 
tion Feb. 1 and 2, 1920. The Bishop preached at the Sunday morning service 
and the rector in the evening. A parish dinner was given Monday evening 
with the Bishop and local clergy as guests and addresses were made by the 
Bishop, rector, and Rev. Messrs. Potter, Van Vliet and Vercoe and an histori- 
cal sketch was read. A thank offering was the nucleus for the building fund. 
Feb. 24, 1924, they observed iheir fifty-fifth anniversary with services and a 
banquet Monday night when the Hon. Huntley Russell gave an_ historical 
address. There were no survivors of the time of the building of the church 
but some were present who had attended forty years. Dean Jackson, Rev. 
Ellis A. Christian, Archdeacon Vercoe, Judge Newnham and Mr. Atkinson 
were other speakers. 

A comfortable and modern house at 907 Turner street was purchased for 
a rectory in 1919. A down payment of two hundred dollars was made on the 
property, the balance being secured by a mortgage. The last thousand dollars 
of this indebtedness was donated by Miss Anderson at the parish anniversary. 
In 1925 the old tower which had been a landmark for many years was re- 
moved to give place to a new one of concrete, the nave was strengthened by 
buttresses and the whole covered with Colonial stucco. On the first Sunday in 
March, 1926, the rector blessed a pulpit of Gothic design given in memory of 
Amanda Phoebe Carstens by her son and daughters. An angel lectern of 
solid mahogany was given in memory of the Rev. Charles Donohue whose 
name was held in affectionate remembrance, another evidence of which occurred 
in 1920 when the Guild changed its name to the Charles Donohue Guild. The 
lectern was carved by Alois Lang. Other gifts included a prayer desk given 
by Mrs. Rouff in memory of her husband, William Frederick Rouff, and choir 
stalls given in memory of Thomas Brinton, for many years choir director, by 


his daughter Mrs. J. George Lehman and the Social Guild. 


St. Paul’s contribution to the foreign mission field was in the person of 
Miss Lillian Minhinnick who was baptized and confirmed in St. Paul’s and 
an active worker in the parish. On her departure to China in 1920 she was 
given a reception at the home of Miss Anderson, the president of St. Paul’s 
branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary. Another event of contact with outside 
interests occurred in 1922 when the use of St. Paul’s was offered Archbishop 
Tirayre, Primate of the Gregorian Catholic Church in the United States, which 
is the Armenian branch of that Church. The Archbishop celebrated with 
the Gregorian liturgy and baptized several Armenian children. The spiritual 
life of the parish was helped by a Lenten mission in 1922 by Father Tiedeman, 
O. H. C. 


The Rev. George M. Brewin resigned Feb. 28, 1917, and was succeeded by 
the Rev. David Huntington from Feb. 18, 1917, to March, 1919. The Rev. 
W. A. Munday was called Apr. 1, 1919, and served until Sept. 1, 1923. The 
Rev. C. M. Farney became rector Nov. 10, 1923. One hundred eighty com- 
municants were reported in 1926, with a Sunday School of ten teachers 
and seventy-four pupils. Property valuation was $13,900: church, $4500, 
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rectory, $3000, parish house, $2000, other property, $4400. 

Matters in St. Andrew’s, Big Rapids, often hinged upon what the Execu- 
tive Council would be able to do for the parish. The Rev. Chester Hill re- 
signed June 1, 1918, having completed a five years’ rectorship. The Arch- 
deacon took charge until May 19, 1921, when the Rev. Mark G. Paulsen 
became rector. That year the Executive Council pledged one thousand dollars 
providing the parish would raise seventeen hundred dollars for the year’s 
budget of twenty-seven hundred dollars, which was done. This appropriation 
by the Council was under the plan of annual grants to selected strategic points 
in the diocese with a view to building them up to self support. Mr. Paulsen 
opened his work with vigor, employing space advertising in the local paper. 
He gave particular attention to the students at Ferris Institute where he 
conducted an advanced Bible class, in furtherance of which the Bishop held 
a three-day conference on Church doctrine and practices in October. Mr. 
Paulsen resigned in 1923 and was succeeded by the Rev. W. S. A. Larter in 
July, 1924. The parish expended some thirty-five hundred dollars in improve- 
ments on the church property, the outside of the church stuccoed with a 
pebble dash of light gray, the interior decorating financed by the women, and 
many other repairs and renovations. In 1926 eighty-five communicants were 
reported, the Sunday School numbering four teachers and nineteen pupils. 
Property valuation was $12,000: church, $6000, rectory, $3000, other prop- 
erty, $3000. 


Grace Church, Ludington, made repairs on its church and parish house 
in 1917 with an expenditure of five hundred sixty-one dollars and cut its 
debt in half, from five hundred dollars to two hundred fifty dollars, with a 
large gift from a member of the Church in another city. The coal shortage in 
1918 drove them to worship in the chapel in the parish house. But it would 
hold only a dozen so the rector secured the money from an anonymous giver 
for an addition large enough to accommodate choir and a congregation of 
twenty-five, with a small sanctuary. Folding doors shut off sanctuary from 
the old portion. The economy of the plan was justified as it was estimated 
that coal consumed in one month by the church furnace would heat the 
new chapel for the winter. 


Mr. Merrill resigned in 1918 and the Rev. W. K. Chidester, deacon, was 
appointed in charge. But his tenure of office was short as a resident min- 
ister and he accepted a call to Manistee. Services, however, were continued 
by Edwin R. Shelby, lay reader, and the Archdeacon took charge. The people 
of the parish continued their interest and work, parish life was kept up and 
Sunday School and choir organized and functioning. A Young People’s Society 
was formed and set to work to raise money for redecorating the parish house 
and installing a new furnace, with the idea of getting the parish property into 
shape preparatory to canvassing the town for funds for a resident minister. 
Bishop Moore gave services in the summer of 1925. Thirty-nine communicants 
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were reported in 1925. Property valuation was $7400: church, $5000, parish 
house, $1500, other property, $900. 


Grace Church, Grand Rapids, had a very full parish life in the years 
1917-26 and made some notable accomplishments. The parish celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary Feb. 25th and 26th, 1922. Preliminary plans had been 
made not only for the observance of the parish Golden Jubilee but for the 
parish future. As an encouragement to endeavor, they took a look at the 
past. They had grown from a Sunday School to a parish of twelve hundred 
eighty communicants. During recent years they had eliminated $31,000 of 
debt and more than doubled gifts to diocesan and General Church work. An 
endowment fund had been started by the purchase of Liberty Bonds by St. 
Margaret’s Guild and the Church School. They had made contributions to the 
larger life of the Church in personnel. Five young men and women had gone 
out from the parish for life work in the Church, one a priest, the Rev. 
Frank Van Vliet, E. E. Piper, Director of Religious Education in the Diocese 
of Michigan, Miss Alice Hann, parish and social service worker in St. Luke’s, 
Scranton, Pa., Miss Florence Platt, rural and city worker in Providence, R. L., 
and Miss Hazel Kuyers, a trained nurse and volunteer for China. Looking to 
the future as it was involved in the possibility of the transfer of two or three 
hundred communicants to the proposed chapel in East Grand Rapids, with 
possible loss of parish revenue, rector and vestry asked for $50,000 as a 
Jubilee Thank Offering and $10,000 for extension work in the development of 
the chapel project. Jacob Kleinhans, for thirty-eight years senior warden, 
left $10,000 in his will to the Endowment Fund. Sunday, Jan. 29, 1922, $48,340 
was pledged for the Fund, making a total of $58,340. Various totals of this 
Fund were reported from time to time. 

Response to the appeal for $10,000 for extension work in the development 
of the East Grand Rapids chapel project on Sunday, Jan. 29th, 1922, pro- 
duced $9505 in pledges. Cash and pledges for the Chapel Fund were reported 
in March, 1922, at $10,908. Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Sligh had donated four 
lots in the Village of East Grand Rapids for the chapel. Two additional lots 
at Sherman and Rosewood streets were purchased by the vestry. In 1924 
Mrs. Emily J. Clark presented $25,000 for the chapel work. Sunday School 
with forty-seven pupils in 1926 was regularly maintained in the Clark Metho- 
dist Memorial Home Chapel with Miss Hann superintendent. Robert W. 
Kiersted was lay reader in charge of services. Alan D. Swain, junior warden 
of the parish, was warden in charge of the chapel project. A chapel guild 
was started. Plans were drawn for the first unit of the chapel, which was to 
be the parish house section to cost $90,000. In 1926 the plans for this 
beginning were interrupted by the refusal of the Village of East Grand Rapids 
to grant the necessary permit for building operations on account of a zoning 
ordinance which had gone into effect since the lots were purchased. In 1927 
the Chapel Fund, then reported at $37,187.77, was created a trust fund, “said 
fund is to be preserved . . . until such time as the ultimate investment thereof 
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for some project is determined upon. ...” The Trustees were Charles H. 
Bender, Edgar W. Hunting and Alan D. Swain. The Trustees were directed 
in 1927 to transfer $1000 from the income of the Fund to the support of 
Grace Church School. By 1929 it was evident that the east end chapel project 
was impracticable. The lots bought for the chapel were sold for $17,000. The 
chapel Church School members attended Grace Church School and the Chapel 
Guild continued its organization and worked for the benefit of Grace Church. 
After consultation with the contributors to the Fund and ratification at a parish 
meeting, the vestry authorized the use of the fund for the rector’s projects, to 
pay off the church debt, the purchase of a new organ, a new heating plant, 
purchase of new Church School equipment and putting the plant of Grace 
Church into good condition. 

In 1926 S. F. Stevens devised the sum of $14,000 in trust in memory 
of his wife, Fredrika DeLano Stevens, the division of income to be as follows: 
Three-sevenths to Grace Church Guild of which Mrs. Stevens had been a 
member, three-sevenths to the vestry for support of Grace Church and one- 
seventh to the Executive Council to be used toward paying the expenses of a 
nurse in Alaska and in case of the discontinuance of such work the sum to 
be used for such similar purpose as the Bishop of Western Michigan should 
designate. $152,000 in trust was bequeathed, the income of which was to go 
to various beneficiaries and one third of the balance of the income, which 
balance was estimated at $2,500, to Grace Church. Upon the death of the last 
survivor of the beneficiaries from the income, the trust was to be terminated 
and one third of the principal was to be given to Grace Church. 

Jubilee observance was opened with a dinner at the Pantlind with five 
hundred guests. All the living rectors were present save Dr. Gairdner. Charles 
R. Sligh, who was superintendent of Grace Church when it was a Sunday School 
fifty years before, was toastmaster. W. Wisner Taylor, the first superintendent 
of the Sunday School fifty years back, the rector and the former rectors, the 
Rev. F. R. Godolphin and the Rev. J. B. Hubbs, made addresses. The principal 
address was made by the Rt. Rev. Thomas F. Gailor, D.D., President of the 
National Council, who was introduced by Bishop McCormick. Bishop Gailor 
was the preacher at the special Jubilee service Sunday morning. At this service 
a Book of Remembrance was presented and dedicated, recording the names 
of those living and dead who had wrought for the welfare and development of 
the parish in its fifty years of life. In the afternoon there was a reception for 
Bishop Gailor and visiting clergy and the Jubilee closed with a service at which 
Rev. Messrs. Godolphin and Hubbs were the speakers. 

Dr. Sargent was particularly successful as an organizer and every depart- 
ment of parish activity had its organization. He modernized the Sunday School 
and it was selected as one of the demonstration schools by the National Board. 
Weekday instruction in cooperation with the public schools was instituted, 
Grace Church being one of the first three parishes in the country to inaugurate 
this movement. To properly correlate the work of religous education in the 
parish a Board of Religious Education was organized in 1917. Social service 
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was not neglected. The Social Service Guild heard an address on the saloon 
by the evangelist Mel Trotter in 1917. A Young People’s Society was organized 
in 1919. In 1924 two new guilds were added to the list of organizations, the 
Evening Guild for business women and St. Christopher’s, formed to welcome 
and interest newcomers. With this multiplicity of organizations the parish 
unit of the Church Service League gathered representives of all parish guilds 
and clubs at a dinner in the fall for inspiration and plans for the year’s work. 
Tt gave the parish a bird’s eye view of the parish work as a whole and the part 
each department was to play in it. 

Easter, 1920, a memorial to Jacob Kleinhans was unveiled. This beautiful 
tribute to an outstanding layman, both in his parish and in the diocese, included 
a marble altar and a mural painting of the Ascension covering the three sides 
of the sanctuary, was the gift of Mrs. Kleinhans. In 1922 the home of Miss 
Mary A. Somerindyck was deeded to the parish for a rectory, the property was 
subject to her life tenancy. The property was sold in 1937 for $10,500. 

Outside contacts of the parish were many. In 1917 Bishop Reese conducted 
a day of devotion; Bishop Kinsman preached during Holy Week of that year; 
Arthur L. Shera, a World War veteran with the 32nd Michigan Infantry and a 
Postulant for Holy Orders, gave an account of his experiences on the Border, 
illustrated with his own pictures. In 1921 a united service with the congre- 
gations of the Holy Orthodox Eastern Church was held in Grace Church. The 
Rev. Franklyn Cole Sherman, president of the American Guild of Health, con- 
ducted a week’s teaching mission in Grace Church in February, 1924. He re- 
turned in December of that year to conduct a School of Applied Religion. 
Bishop Francis confirmed for Bishop McCormick in 1924. Among the Lenten 
preachers in 1926 appears the name of the Rev. Lewis Bliss Whittemore of 
Detroit. 

At a meeting of the vestry in 1918 it was voted that a medal of honor be 
conferred each year for the best suggestion for efficiency in the business of 
the parish. The only record of award of this decoration was that same year 
when it was given to Mr. McKay for his suggestion for a Coal Sunday. They 
owed $514 for coal and pledges given on Coal Sunday were $721. In 1923 the 
vestry by resolution asked the Bishop’s permission for the use of intinction 
as the method of administering the elements at Holy Communion. The Bishop 
replied that his judgment was that no individual Bishop had the right to auth- 
orize the use of intinction, that a Joint Commission of the General Convention 
having been appointed to consider the whole question of the administration 
of the elements in Holy Communion, that pending their report and subsequent 
official action it would be premature and individualistic to authorize or permit 
_ departure from the established custom. 

The rectory being in some ways unsatisfactory it was sold in 1925 for 
$22,000. A house and lot at 557 Madison avenue was purchased for $18,500. 
$3000 was paid down and the balance was to be paid at the rate of $125 per 
month. The parish received several bequests in the years 1917-26. In 1921 
Miss Mary E. Somerindyck gave $400, the income thereof to be used for Church 
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School work. Mrs. Charles R. Sligh that year gave one thousand dollars in 
Liberty Bonds for the Endowment Fund. In 1923 Mrs. Leavenworth bequeathed 
$500 to the Woman’s Auxiliary which was set aside as a nucleus of a memorial 
fund, the interest only being used. Miss Rebecca L. Richmond left a legacy 
of $2000 in 1925. This gift was placed temporarily in the Rectory Fund and 
later was to be transferred to the Memorial Endowment Fund. That Fund 
received $500 that same year from Alonzo P. Ewing as a memorial to his mother, 
Mrs. Sarah B. Ewing. 

Several memorial windows were placed in the church in these years. Two 
windows were placed in 1919-20. Nellie R. Boer gave a window in memory 
of Lawrence Fuller Boer, the subject being “Christ in the Temple,” and Dr. 
Mortimer E. Roberts donated a window in memory of his wife, the subject 
being “The Early Childhood of Jesus.” Chandelier lights were given by Harriet 
Katherine Jones. In 1921 two more windows were installed, the “Good Shep- 
herd” window, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. William H. Jones in memory of their 
children, Mary, William, and Harry, and Mrs. Alfred Baxter and children gave 
a window in memory of Alfred Baxter, the subject being “The Sermon on the 
Mount.” 1922 saw three windows placed, given by Collins H. Johnston and 
family and Mr. and Mrs. Alan D. Swain, and Mr. and Mrs. William Wurzburg’s 
window was a thank offering for their grandchildren. 

Dr. Sargent resigned Dec. 31, 1926, to be Dean of the Cathedral of the In- 
carnation, Garden City, L. J. Under his leadership Grace Church had grown 
into one of the most influential and one of the best organized parishes in the 
middle west. He had been a pioneer in religious education. In 1926 fifteen 
hundred thirty-four communicants were reported and the Sunday School 
numbered forty-four teachers and six hundred sixty-eight pupils. Property 
valuation was $294,379: church, $35,000, rectory, $10,000, parish house, 
$25,000, endowment, $10,479, other property, $213,000. 

The Rev. John K. Coolidge took charge of Grace Church, Traverse City, 
in the winter of 1917 until Nov. 10, 1920. The Rev. Merton W. Ross was rector 
from July 7, 1921, to Sept. 1, 1925, and was immediately succeeded by the Rev. 
F. P. O. Reed. Substantial improvements were made on the property. The old 
rectory was sold in 1923 and plans were made to build on a new site. In 1923 
improvements costing six thousand dollars, so extensive as almost to constitute 
a new edifice were made and at its completion a service of dedication was held 
on Sept. 9th, the Bishop preaching. In 1922 the Saginaw plan for the introduc- 
tion of Bible study in the High School curriculum was adopted. Two years 
later the rector instituted a “Community and Regional School of Religion” 
with sessions on Sunday evenings. In 1926 one hundred thirty-six communi- 
cants were reported, with a Sunday School of seven teachers and fifty pupils. 
Property valuation was $10,000: church, $8,000, other property, $2,000. 

The Rev. James E. Wilkinson, Ph. D., resigned Holy Trinity, Manistee, 
Jan. 1, 1917, and the Rev. George M. Brewin was called. He served from 
Mar. 15, 1917, to Jan. 15, 1918. In June, 1918, Dr. Wilkinson was recalled and 
again took charge of the parish until Oct. 1, 1923. On his resignation a fare- 
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well party was given Dr. and Mrs. Wilkinson and a purse of two hundred 
seventy-three dollars presented them. The Rev. W. Keith Chidester became 
rector Dec. 1, 1923, after his ordination to the priesthood. 

Dean White’s mission in the parish left a profound impression and a pair 
of brass Eucharistic candlesticks was given by the congregation to commemo- 
rate it. In 1921 by the will of E. Golden Filer the parish received a bequest 
of five thousand dollars. Debts having accumulated in 1918, a drive was put 
on to liquidate them and the result of a well ordered campaign was one 
thousand dollars, freeing the parish from the incubus. In 1922 they discovered 
that the chapel needed flooring. The combined efforts of St. Elizabeth’s Guild, 
gift of lumber by the West Michigan Flooring Company and the labor of 
the men of the parish in a work bee, laid a fine hardwood floor. A new walnut 
altar, the gift of Mrs. Smurthwaite and Dr. Sweetnam, was placed in the 
chapel in 1926. One hundred six communicants were reported in 1926, with 
a Sunday School of nine teachers and forty pupils. Property valuation was 
$27,200: church, $15,000, rectory, $2,500, endowment, $5000, other property, 
$4,700. 

The Rev. F. Q. Grannis closed a ten years’ rectorship at St. Paul’s, St. 
Joseph, Apr. 26, 1924. His departure was regretted and was marked by a 
reception by the Woman’s Auxiliary and the Altar Guild and his election as 
Rector Emeritus by the vestry. He was succeeded by the Rev. Henry Bruce 
Sept. 21, 1924. In 1922 Mr. Grannis had observed the eighth anniversary of his 
rectorship with an impressive service at which the Bishop preached and the 
congregation gave expression of its regard in a gift of money. In 1920 
the long standing debt on the parish house was paid, with speeches at the 
dinner by rector and laymen, one of whom was the Hon. A. G. Proctor of the 
vestry, the last surviving member of the convention that nominated Abraham 
Lincoln for President. They made a ceremony of the burning of the mortgage. 
Miss Prouty held a tray and the four corners of the document were held over 
it by the rector, the treasurer, the chairman of the Nation Wide Campaign, 
while the senior warden, W. Kilbourne, had a double duty in holding a corner 
while setting the paper on fire with a match. During the burning the 
congregation sang the Doxology. A further historical note was the preservation 
of the ashes of the document, for what purpose and final disposition is not 
stated. A gift from the American Church Building Fund helped the happy 
consummation. That necessity is the mother of invention was exemplified in 
Lent, 1922. Lenten. services were held in the parish hall, but there was no 
altar for the weekly celebrations. Harold McConnell made a mensa of fine 
oak which was placed on top of an old cabinet organ to form an improvised 
altar. 

When Mr. Bruce came to the parish the difficulty of renting a house 
presented itself necessitating the purchase of a rectory. It was acquired for 
$6,900 and it was financed by a mortgage of $3,500 on the church property 
to secure the down payment and a mortgage of $3,000 on the rectory for the 
balance of the purchase price. 
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An unusual number of Bishops favored St. Paul’s with visits. In 1921 
the Bishop of Utah, the Bishop Suffragan of Chicago, the Missionary Bishop 
of Liberia and Bishop Fox, Suffragan of Montana, brought messages of inspira- 
tion. The next year Bishop Shayler of Nebraska and Bishop Coadjutor Long- 
ley of Iowa came to the parish. 

One hundred ten communicants were reported in 1926, with a Church 
School of eight teachers and thirty-five pupils. Property valuation was $24,000: 
church, $10,000, rectory, $5,000, other property, $9,000. 

The Rev. Oliver E. Newton resigned St. John’s, Mount Pleasant, June 22, 
1916, and was followed by the Rev. J. N. Goodrich for a brief period, re- 
signing in 1918. The parish, stayed vacant through 1926. The Women’s 
Guild remained faithfully at work during the vacancy and assumed some of 
the financial obligations. 

In the Fall of 1926 a campaign for six thousand dollars to put the prop- 
erty of Emmanuel Church, Petoskey, in sound condition was inaugurated under 
the leadership of the Rev. J. S. Wicks. The summer people at Harbor Springs 
pledged a thousand dollars for the purpose and the Petoskey parish loyally 
responded. The Rev. Henry Harris had resigned Oct. 31, 1917, followed by 
the Rev. William J. Datson from 1919 to Oct. 1, 1925. The Rev. J. S. Wicks be- 
came rector Noy. 1, 1925. One hundred fifteen communicants were reported 
in 1926, with a Church School of five teachers and twenty-six pupils. Property 
valuation was $12,500: church, $7,500, rectory, $5,000. 

The Rev. A. Worger-Slade’s brief rectorship of a year and a half at Holy 
Trinity, Benton Harbor, accomplished renovation and improvements. in the 
interior of the church and the rental by guild and vestry of a room adjoining 
the rectory for parish purposes. A Men’s Club was organized. Mr. Slade 
resigned in October, 1917, and thereafter through 1926 the parish was under 
charge of the rector at Dowagiac. The faithful Women’s Guild still functioned 
and expended money in keeping up the property. The Three Hours on Good 
Friday, 1924, was conducted by George Hall, lay reader of Dowagiac. Forty- 
eight communicants were reported in 1926. Property valuation was $6,500: 
church, $3,000, other property, $3,500. 

To answer the call of his country for war service, the Rev. F. A. Patterson 
resigned St. John’s, Sturgis, and the day he resigned a new rector was 
called, the Rev. E. C. Bishop, who took charge in November, 1917, until 1919. 
He was followed by the Rev. D. R. Blaske Sept. 21, 1919, to June 1, 1921, 
the Rev. Herbert H. Parkinson Oct. 25, 1922 to Jan. 1, 1925, and the Rev. H. M. 
Laws was called Apr. 15, 1925. 

Parish memorial gifts received two additions, a chalice and paten given 
by Mrs. H. E. Beadle in 1920, the former in memory of her mother and the 
latter in memory of Mrs. Beadle’s sister, Miss Ida E. Thomas. A carved oak 
prayer desk and clergy stall were given by Charles Neuman in memory of his 
son Corporal Harry E. Neuman, who died in the service of his country in 
France in October, 1918. A Men’s Club was formed in 1920, the outgrowth 
of a get-together meeting of the men in McKenzie hall, the parish house. Judge 
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Jacobs officiated as toastmaster and Dr. McKenzie of Howe School was the 
guest of honor. In 1924 the basement of the parish house was thoroughly 
overhauled. In 1926 one hundred seventy-three communicants were reported, 
the Church School numbering five teachers and forty-one pupils. Property 
valuation was $31,500: church, $9,000, rectory, $8,000, parish house, $7,000, 
other property, $7,500. 


Trinity Church, Grand Ledge, was consecrated by Bishop McCormick 
Nov. 9, 1920. The American Church Building Fund held a mortgage on the 
property amounting to $4,066.66. This was satisfied by the transfer of $1,021 
from the proceeds of the sale of the church at Belding, a contribution of $2,000 
from George N. Berry of Grand Ledge and an advance of $1,070.66 from the 
Church and Rectory Building Fund as a loan. The property was deeded 
to the Association of the diocese. 


The Rev. W. H. Jordan resigned in 1917 and there ensued a vacancy 
until Oct. 1, 1921, when the Rev. A. M. Ewert became rector. He served until 
Mar. 10, 1925, and was followed by the Rev. Percy C. Adams Apr. 1, 1925. 
for a brief term until Jan. 4, 1926. The Rev. Mr. Ewert was recalled and 
resumed the rectorship May 1, 1926. He was a talented musician and built 
up a choir of forty voices. The Church School grew and included a class of 
twenty-five young men. One hundred four communicants were reported in 
1926. Property valuation was $24,300: church, $11,000, rectory, $3,700, other 
property, $9,600. 


St. Paul’s, Dowagiac, had fruitful years in 1917-26. In 1920 the parish 
purchased a rectory, a comfortable house immediately adjoining the church. 
The next step was the erection of a parish house.. They had used an old 
building, as related, but the development of the work demanded more ade- 
quate quarters. The building was completed in 1920-21 at an approximate 
cost of $8,500. It was thirty-five by eighty feet with a wing connecting with 
the church fifteen by twenty feet. The basement was nine feet high under the 
entire floor. In the meantime they had expended $4,000, raised in the parish, 
on extensive improvements in the church. A service of reopening was held 
Sept. 28, 1919, the Bishop preaching. On Dec. 17, 1919, the church was 
consecrated. On the evening before a class of thirty-three was confirmed, 
composed largely of High School boys and girls. The Rev. B. F. P. Ivins of 
Kalamazoo was the preacher at the service of consecration and a number of 
the diocesan clergy was present to rejoice with rector and people, the 
Rev. Messrs. Ivins, Lockton, Grannis, Holt, Moore, Wyckoff, du Domaine, Rice 
and Vercoe. The pews and the bell were the gift of the diocese and formerly 
belonged to the Good Shepherd, Grand Rapids. Easter, 1919, a number of 
gifts were donated. Miss Lee’s class of young men in the Church School gave 
an organ blower, St. Mary’s Guild a marriage register, St. Agnes’ Guild a 
parish register, St. Cecelia’s Guild a pair of candelabra, and a sanctuary lamp 
was a memorial to James, Mary and William Van Hise. Easter, 1921, brought 
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further gifts. Mrs. John Howard gave a Litany desk, Mrs. Edna McMaster 
a private Communion set and Mrs. Fred Blackwood a pair of cruets. 

St. Paul’s had a succession of rectors with two-year periods of service 
after the Rev. John Wilkins’ resignation in 1919: the Rev. J. H. Bishop, 1919 
to Sept. 1, 1921, the Rev. R. H. Fairchild immediately succeeding Father Bishop 
Sept. 21, 1921, to Feb. 2, 1923, the Rev. Ernest G. Dymond Apr. 14, 1923 to 
Jan. 1, 1925. One hundred and thirty-six communicants were reported in 
1926, with a Church School of fifteen teachers and one hundred one pupils. 
Property valuation was $31,000: church, $15,000, rectory, $3,000, parish house, 
$8,000, other property, $5,000. The debt was $8,890, floating, $5,690, secured, 
$3,200. In 1926 the Executive Council made a loan of $6,000 to the parish 
for the payment of indebtedness, the loan to be repaid at the rate of $1,000 
per annum. 

Of the stations originating in the pioneer period, 1832-42, the following 
received no attention in the period 1917-26: Bertrand, Berrien, Clarendon, 
Courtland, Eaton Rapids, Eckford, Edwardsburg, Grandville, Gull Lake, Lowell, 
Marengo, Mottville, Paris, Portland, Saranac and White Pigeon. A further 
loss was the closing of the church at Quincy. 

After a recess of seventy-seven years, the Archdeacon held a service at 
Ada, where David J. Berger, lay reader from Grand Rapids, instituted 
services in 1836. This clearly comes under the head of infrequent services. 

Occasional services were held at Cassopolis and Constantine and Center- 
ville. 

During the years 1917-26 Grace Church, Lyons, retained its status as an 
organized mission and was under charge of the rectors at Ionia. There was 
life in the little mission. The Bishop confirmed a class of six in 1921 and five 
in 1922. The Women’s Guild was active and kept up repairs on the church, 
and did not neglect spiritual matters in the routine of the material. In 1921 
they inaugurated an effort for family prayers and grace at meals in every home 
in the mission. The Christmas offering in 1924 was devoted to the purchase 
of a new Communion set. Sept. 23, 1924, was a red letter day in the mission 
calendar in the consecration of the church in conjunction with a meeting of the 
diocesan clericus with ten clergy and a number of laymen from Jonia and 
Grand Rapids present. The sermon was preached by Dean Jackson and the 
choir of St. John’s, Ionia, sang the music of the service. Twenty-three com- 
municants were reported in 1926. Property valuation was $3,300, church, 
$3,000, other property, $300. 

The Archdeacon gave a service at Quincy in 1917. In 1921 the church 
property was sold for $459.50. In 1920-21 it was reported that St. Stephen’s 
Church, Schoolcraft, was to be sold. Apparently this aroused the missionary 
zeal of Kalamazoo for in the summer of 1923 the rector of St. Luke’s held 
Sunday afternoon services. A week’s mission was held in August, well attended, 
and there was hope that through its influence the mission would again be on 
its feet. A response in interest was the painting of the church, the ancient 
oil lamps exchanged for electricity and James Murray of Kalamazoo re- 
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roofed the tower. Lay reader Woolsey assisted the Rev. Mr. Bishop in the ser- 
vices and Bennett L. Ford, Gordon Smith who had the distinction of being the 
youngest lay reader in the diocese, and Donald Vosher held morning services 
later on. A boy choir was organized and a Church School. 

Of the stations originating in the period 1843-60 the following had no 
attention in the years 1917-26: Buchanan, Bellevue, Caledonia, Climax, Can- 
nonsburg, Cascade, Plainfield, Pecktown, Prairieville and Walker. The gain 
of this group was the resiliency of Charlotte, which emerges again as an 
organized mission. 

Breedsville had some services in private homes or the hotel parlor in 1916 
by the Rev. Edwin Hughes of South Haven. 

Charlotte, true to its remarkable vitality, rose again from the ashes of its 
depression and once more assumed a place on the diocesan map other than an 
abandoned mission and added another chapter to its unusual history. In 1917 
the Archdeacon held some services there but it was due to the energy of the 
Rev. A. M. Ewert that the work was revived in 1923. So satisfactory was its 
progress and prospect for permanence that it was admitted as an organized 
mission by the convention of 1924, retaining its old title of Grace Mission. 
They leased the Gale Memorial church for services for a4 year and hope held 
out the prospect of its purchase for five thousand dollars. A class of twenty-two 
was presented for confirmation by Mr. Ewert in 1923. The Archdeacon held a 
week’s mission in 1925. 

The rectors at Dowagiac, the Rev. John Wilkins and the Rev. J. H. Bishop, 
had charge of St. Mark’s, Paw Paw, from 1917 to 1920 and in 1923-24 the 
corps of lay readers at Kalamazoo provided services. The mission was under 
charge of the rector of St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo, until 1926. The Archdeacon 
held a week’s mission in 1925. 

Of the stations originating in 1861-74 the following had no attention 
in 1917-26: Bloomingdale, Burlington, Burr Oak, Cedar Springs, Coopersville, 
Duck Lake, Galesburg, Hersey, Hartford, Hope, Johnstown, Keeler, Lawrence, 
Millet, Pennfield, Pipestone, Plainwell, Southport, Texas, Union City. The 
gain in this group was the organization of South Haven as a parish. 

St. James’, Pentwater, had good summer congregations but financial weak- 
ness prevented winter services. The Rev. E. W. Merrill of Ludington gave 
services in the summer of 1917 and the Rev. H. R. Neely of Chicago, and in 
the summer of 1918 Father Stoskopf of Chicago helped. Lay assistance by 
the Misses Gardner of Chicago kept up the Church School. The Rev. W. 
Keith Chidester had charge with Ludington in 1923 but gave up when trans- 
ferred to Manistee. Pentwater then came under charge of the Archdeacon who 
held a week’s mission in 1925. 

The Church of the Epiphany, South Haven, paid the debt on the church, 
bought a rectory, started a parish house fund and became a parish in the years 
1917-26. The guilds were active and the material progress was reflected in 
spiritual response. The first item on the advance program was the payment 
of the debt on the church. The mortgage was cancelled Easter, 1919, and on 
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July 9th a service was held at which the mortgage was burned before the altar. 
Bishop McCormick and Fr. Ivins of Kalamazoo were visitors. This made pos- 
sible the consecration of the church, which took place on Sept. 17, 1919. The 
sermon was preached by the Archdeacon. Present and assisting in the service 
were Rev. Messrs. Ivins, Granniss, Deacon and du Domaine. The mission now 
out of debt and grown in strength, application was made to the convention 
of 1919 for admission as a parish. Its papers were defective but the commit- 
tee advised convention to admit the mission as a parish after the papers were 
properly completed. Epiphany, South Haven, appears in the convention 
journal of 1920 as a parish. In 1920 a house diagonally across from the church 
was purchased for a rectory for $3,500. Two years later the debt upon it was 
reduced to $1,400. To complete the parish plant, plans were drawn for a 
parish house and a fund accumulated for its erection at a later date. In 1919 a 
friend of the parish in the east made the gift of a cross and candlesticks for a 
chapel altar, the plan being to make the north transept of the church into a 
chapel. A further addition to the parish organizations was the founding of a 
branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary in 1919. South Haven being a resort town, 
sign posts with notice boards of the location of the church were put up in 
various parts of the city in 1926, the project and the design being conceived 
by Elmer C. Jensen, then secretary of the vestry. 

The Rev. Edwin Hughes resigned Apr. 15, 1917, for a term of service in 
Alaska. His home parish, St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo, through its Woman’s 
Auxiliary presented him with a silver Comunion set and cruets and the Church 
School gave him a silver wafer box. The Rev. Franklin Joiner, deacon, took 
charge of Epiphany in the summer of 1917. He was succeeded by the Rev. 
Kenneth Ives Rice who served until May, 1919. The Rev. D. A. Sanford was 
temporarily in charge later in 1919. The Rev. H. M. Laws was rector from 
June 15, 1920, to Apr. 15, 1925. He was followed by the Rev. P. C. Adams 
June 1, 1925. Ninety-four communicants were reported in 1926 and the Church 
School numbered six teachers and forty-nine pupils. Property valuation was 
$23,500: church, $15,000, rectory, $3,500, other property, $5,500. 

St. Paul’s, Greenville, remained vacant save for occasional visits by the 
Archdeacon until 1922 when J. F. Browning, lay reader, formerly a lay reader 
at Ionia, took charge, working under the Archdeacon. Another lay reader, 
Edward L. Aldworth, a Candidate for Holy Orders, was placed in charge 
under the Archdeacon in 1925. He was ordained to the diaconate in the Pro- 
Cathedral in 1925, Dean Jackson, presenting the candidate and the Rev. Spence 
Burton of the Society of St. John the Evangelist, Boston, later the Bishop of 
Liberia, preaching the sermon. Deacon Aldworth continued his work at Green- 
ville after his ordination assisted by lay readers Forsythe and Corwin of the 
Pro-Cathedral. Thirty-six communicants were reported in 1926 with a Church 
School of Three teachers and seventeen pupils. Property valuation was $7,500: 
church, $4,000; parish house, $2,000; other property, $1,500. 

The rector at Dowagiac gave a service at Decatur in 1919 and one at 
Lawton the same year. At Montague the people again resolved to begin active 
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work and the Women’s Guild was reorganized. The Archdeacon held cottage 
services in 1924. He gave three services at Nashville in 1914. Services were 
maintained at St. Paul’s, Mendon, by the Archdeacon who held a week’s 
mission in 1925 under the auspices of St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo, chapter of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew. The Rev. Mr. Bishop of Kalamazoo gave evening 
services in 1923 and services were kept up by Donald Woolsey, Francis Hen- 
shaw and Edward Gilfillan, lay readers. The services thus supplied were by 
members of the Kalamazoo Brotherhood of St. Andrew who maintained services 
in five missions. Likewise services at Trinity, Three Rivers, were given in 
1923-24 by the energetic corps of lay readers of St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo. H. R. 
Marien was lay reader in 1921 and Louis Foley in 1924, St. James’, Rockford, 
was in charge of the rectors of St. Paul’s, Grand Rapids, during the years 1917- 
26 and services were maintained with more or less regularity. There was new 
interest in Whitehall in 1917 and the guild began the nucleus of a fund for a 
church. The Archdeacon held cottage services there in 1924. 

All Saints’, Saugatuck, was reduced from a parish to the status of an 
organized mission in 1917 and the property transferred to the Association of 
the Diocese. But this change in status did not by any means infer that the 
mission was defunct. On the contrary, its record shows~-that it was very much 
alive and contrasted the appearance of its church building. This had been 
closed for years save for a few weeks during the summer resort season and 
the congregation and guild went from one private house to another for 
meetings and services. They set to work to remedy the situation and the 
Women’s Guild it goes without saying was the mainspring of progress. In 1922 
they erected a rectory next to the church at a cost of twenty-five hundred 
dollars with a loan of $500 from the Church and Rectory Building Fund and 
in 1924 it was entirely paid for. The building was used for services, Guild 
meetings and social affairs. During July and August each year the use of the 
house was given in exchange for a clergyman’s services. This building was soon 
outgrown for Sunday services and the next step undertaken was the repair of the 
church. Foundation and furnace were installed, electric lights put in, with other 
improvements exterior and interior, and on Nov. 15, 1925, the happy congre- 
gation enjoyed an opening service. In the summer of 1921 Courtenay Barber 
of Chicago again read lay services. During the years 1917-26 All Saints’ was in 
charge of the rectors at Holland and in 1924 to facilitate the trips the Saugatuck 
mission gave the rector a car. Twenty-two communicanis were reported in 1926. 
Property valuation was $22,000: church, $15,000, parish house, $2,500, other 
property, $4,500. 

Spring Lake had services in the summer of 1917 by the Rev. E. J. Randail 
of St. Barnabas’ Church, Chicago. 

Of the stations originating in 1875-82 the following had no attention in 
1917-26: Evart, Farwell, Howard City, Amsden, Athens, Augusta, Bear Lake, 
Bangor, Berlin (Marne), Carlisle, Chase, Clam Lake, Clarence, Crystal Lake, 
Douglas, East Bay, Filer, Forman, Flower Creek, Fremont, Free Soil, Furnace 
Village, Hagar, Hubbardston, Hungerford, Lake, Lakeside, Langston, Leonidas, 
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Mattewan, New Buffalo, Norris, North Muskegon, Old Mission, Pine Grove, 
Reed City, Richmond, Sand Lake, Sheridan, South Albion, South Frankfort, 
Stanton, Trufant and Wayland. The losses in this group were the dissolving of 
the organized missions at Baldwin, Belding, Cadillac, Clare, and Otsego. A 
gain was the temporary reorganization of the mission at Cadillac. 

St. Matthew’s, Baldwin, had two services by the Archdeacon in 1917. 
May 11, 1921, the Bishop signed the papers for the sale of the property for 
$274, and the work was abandoned. The Archdeacon gave some services at 
Casnovia and Lawton. 

St. Paul’s, Newaygo, came under 
charge of the Archdeacon in 1920 and 
his work resulted in the revival of the 
mission. A mission was held in No- 
vember, 1921, a class of six confirmed 
and at an enthusiastic parish meeting 
steps were taken to repair the church 
building. A new roof was put on, the 
interior redecorated and the altar was 
enlarged. Eight hundred dollars in all 
was expended. 

Holy Trinity, Belding, had strug- 
gled along for years but by 1920 its 
membership was depleted by removals 
and loss of interest and it seemed un- 
wise to strive longer to maintain an 
organization. The diocese had spent 
thousands of dollars on this mission 
and had at one period provided a 
woman worker to contact the factory 
girls. It was decided to sell the prop- 
erty and abandon the work. Accord- 
ingly on Aug. 8, 1920, the property 
was sold to the West Michigan Con- St Neuter hit he nh Ghee 
ference Association of the Seventh Day 
Adventists for $2,664. Of this sum, a 
loan of $1,000 made from the Church and Rectory Building Fund was paid, 
with $640 interest on the same, and the balance of $1,021 paid on the mortgage 
on the church at Grand Ledge. 


Holy Trinity, Cadillac, fell to rise again in the period 1917-26. From 
1917 to 1919 the Archdeacon held services and discontinued them before 1921 
and the mission disappears from the convention journal list of organized 
missions in 1921. The revival of the work was the effort of the Rev. M. W. 
Ross of Traverse City in 1921. He held services in a moving picture theater 
and a public hall. Interest developed into a desire for reorganization and a 
petition bearing thirty names was sent to the Bishop. He approved the appli- 
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cation Jan. 30, 1922, though Cadillac appears in the 1923 journal tables as an 
unorganized mission. A vested choir was formed and a women’s society known 
as St. Martha’s Community Guild with twenty-five members went to work. 
On May 28th a class of six was presented for confirmation and Bishop and 
missionary inspected a site for a church building. The Executive Council 
at its meeting in May, 1922, requested the Trustees of the Association to 
advance the sum of one hundred dollars to secure an option on certain prop- 
erties in Cadillac to be purchased for Church purposes at a cost of five 
thousand dollars. The mission assumed a new name, St. Barnabas’, with twenty 
communicants. It continued under charge of Mr. Ross through 1924 but there 
is no record of services held after 1923 and it was vacant in 1925 and 1926. 
It disappears again from the convention journal list of organized missions 
in 1926. 

St. Paul’s, Clare, had services by the Archdeacon in 1917 and cottage 
services in 1924-25. It disappears from the journal list of missions in 1921. 
The Archdeacon gave some services at Frankfort in 1917. 

St. John’s, Harbor Springs, was in charge of the rectors at Petoskey, with 
the benediction of the venerable Bishop Tuttle’s ministrations in the summers. 
Bishop McCormick’s diary has this entry: “1918. Aug. 25. Harbor Springs, 
St. John’s, 10:30 a. m., confirmed four, presented by Bishop Tuttle.” Bishop 
McCormick’s comment was “it was indeed an unusual experience when the 
Presiding Bishop insisted on himself presenting to me a class which he had 
himself prepared for confirmation.” Bishop Tuttle died in 1923. Bishop Mc- 
Cormick wrote: “The Diocese of Western Michigan is particularly bereaved 
by the death of Bishop Tuttle because for so many years he spent his sum- 
mers amongst us. Many of the important documents in the history of the 
American Church have been dated from Wequetonsing, Michigan, and for 
more than a generation Bishop Tuttle officiated every summer at St. John’s, 
Harbor Springs. With the exception of his own Diocese of Missouri no por- 
tion of the Church has felt a more direct and personal loss.” More particularly 
was his loss felt at Harbor Springs and the summer residents in the vicinity 
joined in a commemoration of him by enlarging St. John’s Church and 
building a Guild Hall and chapel for especial use during the winter. These 
improvements, costing two thousand dollars, was entirely paid for and the 
church was reopened by Bishop McCormick on the first Sunday in July, 1923. 
A remarkable financial achievement that same year was the raising of three 
thousand dollars by a garden party held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. J. E. 
Otis. Bishop Vincent of Ohio officiated in the summers of 1925 and 1926. 

Services were discontinued at Manton before 1921. Rev. Dr. Stewart of 
Chicago and Dr. Sargent of Grand Rapids held summer services at Northport 
Point in 1925. Services were held at Otsego in 1917 by the Archdeacon but 
the place disappears from the list of missions in 1920. The Rev. Edwin Hughes 
of Allegan held services every other Sunday in 1924. 


Of the stations originating in 1883-94 the following had no attention in 
1917-26: Advance, Bingham, Blackman, Blaine, Brown, Delwin, East Lake, 
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Echo, Eveline, Fennville, Five Corners, Gilmore, Glen Haven, Grielickville, 
Gull Lake, Hart, Joyfield, Long Lake, Marilla, Norwood, Portage, Scottville, 
Shelby, Shepherd, Sherman, Vance, Vistula, Vogel Center, West Traverse and 
Wexford. The gain in this group was the organization of the mission at 
Vicksburg. The losses were the dissolving of the missions at Central Lake, 
East Jordan, Luther and Mancelona. 


St. Matthias’ Mission, Central Lake, was abandoned and the property 
sold before 1921. 


Christ Church, Charlevoix, was under the charge of the rectors at 
Petoskey, helped by visiting clergy during the summers. In the summer of 
1918 the Rev. H. H. H. Fox of Detroit, later the Bishop of Montana, officiated. 
In 1920, the Rev. J. B. McCormick, the Bishop’s son, gave services. In 1923 
the Rev. Charles T. Stout renewed his labors in this mission in the summer 
after nearly thirty-five years. That summer extensive repairs on the church 
were made. Twenty-five communicants were reported in 1926. Property valu- 


ation was $3200: church, $3000, other property, $200. 


The Mission of the Redeemer, East Jordan, had services by the Arch- 
deacon in 1917 until 1919. In 1920-21 it was decided to abandon the work and 
sell the property. The Archdeacon held a service at Kalkaska in 1914. Christ 
Mission, Luther, had services by the Archdeacon in 1917. In 1921 it was 
determined to abandon the work and sell the property, and the mission dis- 
appears from the list in the convention journal of 1922. However, the Arch- 
deacon held some services in 1924 and the rector at Big Rapids in 1926. The 
property was sold in 1926 for $125. Nativity Mission, Mancelona, received 
services by the Archdeacon in 1917. The property was sold in 1921 for two 
hundred fifty dollars, and the work was abandoned. The altar linen was sent 
in for use at other places and the chancel furniture crated and stored. Morley 
had cottage services in 1924 by the Archdeacon and the rector at Big Rapids 
gave some services in 1926. 


The Rev. Francis J. Hall, D.D., who first visited Onekema in 1902 and 
made it his summer home, erecting the Chapel of St. John-by-the-Lake in 
1913, continued his summer services at this resort. The plan was conceived 
of erecting a cottage which, rented to summer visitors, would form an endow- 
ment or be available as a rectory. It was built in 1925 with funds secured 
by Dr. Hall on land donated by him. The deed was to be held in trust for 
the diocese. 


Some services were held in Sparta in 1917 by the Archdeacon. Vicksburg 
also had some services in 1917. In 1923-24 the work of the corps of lay 
readers of St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo, and their missionary achievements under 
The Rev. Mr. Bishop, resulted in the development of the Vicksburg mission. It 
was admitted as an organized mission under dedication to St. Andrew at the 
convention of 1924 on a petition signed by sixteen people. Lay readers Walter 
Scanes and Noyes Percy were in charge holding services in the Library Hall. 
A Church School was organized and a vested choir. Easter, 1924, sixty-two 
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people were present at the service. Mr. and Mrs. E, A. Brisbane of Kalamazoo 
gave the mission an altar. cross and three pairs of candlesticks. 

None of the stations originating in 1895-1905 received attention during 
1917-26: Bellaire, Boyne Falls, Boyne City, Byers, Covert, Cresco, Custer, 
Dorr, Grand Junction, Kinney, Marlboro, Mill Creek, Newland, South Battle 
Creek, Thompsonville, White Lake. | 

Of the stations originating in 1906-16 the following had no attention in 
1917-26: Birch Grove, Bromle Park, Clear Lake, Colton, Fife Lake, Honor, 
Mecosta, Otia, Pellston, Walton and Westville. The losses were the abandon- 
ment of White Cloud, an organized mission. 

Some of the places where services were held were summer resorts. Bishop 
McCormick lectured and preached at Bay View Assembly in 1923. Mr. 
E. S. Sargent held services at Omena in the summer of 1925. Services were 
held at Ottawa Beach by the rector at Grand Haven. Bishop Woodcock of 
Kentucky gave services at his summer home at Leland during his vacation. 
In 1920 the Bishop with Bishop Tuttle and the Rev. J. B. McCormick spoke 
at a patriotic service in the Casino at Wequetonsing. 

The Bishop made a visitation to Bowen’s Mills in 1916 and confirmed 
four persons. Services were discontinued here before 1921. Archdeacon 
Huntington gave several services at McBride’s. He held a service at Edmore 
in 1915, presented a class for confirmation, and gave a service at Frankfort. 
The mission at White Cloud had services by the Archdeacon 1917-19 and four 
were confirmed in the former year. Services were discontinued here before 
1921. 

St. Philip’s Negro Mission came into its own during the years 1917-26, 
in the completion of its church and the purchase of a rectory. The Ven. L. R. 
Vercoe was the first priest in charge of the mission and was followed by the 
Rev. Frederick Grant, curate at St. Mark’s, the Rev. W. Jones-Bateman, the 
Rev. W. A. Brewin, who planned the church building, the Rev. David Hunt- 
ington, who built the basement, and the Rev. W. A. Munday, a self-sacrificing 
priest. C. J. Ironside, lay reader, cooperated in building the undercroft. 

The first step was the construction of the basement at a-cost of $2,562, 
for use until the main building was completed. By May Ist the walls, floor 
and temporary roof was completed, the men of the mission furnishing some 
of the labor, and on May 2, 1918, the Rev. David Huntington, priest in charge, 
celebrated the first Eucharist in the new building. Bishop McCormick held 
a dedicatory service on July 28, 1918. Mrs. George Lehman of St. Paul’s 
presented the mission with a reed organ which instrument she had inherited 
from her father, Thomas Brinton, who had loaned it to St. Paul’s while 
choirmaster. The estimated cost of the completed church was $18,000. The 
Executive Council and the Nation Wide Campaign Committee determined to 
make the Negro work in the diocese one of the askings or priorities of the 
Nation Wide Campaign, with the items of $10,000 to complete St. Philip’s, 
$2500 for the salary of a Negro priest and a rectory. To press the work 
with vigor, a Negro priest, the Rev. Ellis A. Christian, a chaplain in World 
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War I, was appointed June 21, 1919. He took up his work with enthusiasm. 
A new ceiling was put in the basement at a cost of one hundred dollars raised 
by the people of the mission, the men contributing labor. A vested choir was 
organized, a Men’s Club and a Women’s Guild. On Easter Sunday, 1921, 
the people of the mission provided an altar cross, marble font, brass alms 
bason, brass missal stand and altar service book at a cost of two hundred 
dollars. Dr. Johnston of Springfield, Ohio, conducted a week’s mission. 

The cornerstone of the church was laid by the Bishop Aug. 19, 1923. 
At a meeting of the Trustees of the Association Oct. 17, 1922, it was resolved 
to loan the Good Shepherd Fund and the St. John’s Fund to the Bishop as 
corporation sole to complete St. Philip’s church. Up to 1923 the people of the 
mission had contributed three thousand dollars toward its erection. A num- 
ber of people outside the congregation helped, Mrs. Amos Musselman, Miss 
Rebecca Richmond, Mrs. W. K. Williams, Mrs. S. A. Sears, Mrs. M. R. Bissell, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Walker, Frederick Tinkham and H. C. Angell. In 1924 
Grace Church made a donation of twenty-five hundred dollars. The first 
services in the completed church were held Dec. 30, 1923, the city clergy 
participating with the Bishop. Addresses were made by Dean Jackson and 
Dr. Sargent, and the Bishop preached. St. Mark’s choir furnished the music. 
A further help to the mission was the generous contribution by George Walker 
of the initial payment on a rectory. By 1926 the mortgage indebtedness on 
the church was $3900 and $2100 on the rectory. 

The fifteenth anniversary of the church and the sixth anniversary of 
Father Christian’s rectorship were observed during the week of June 7, 1926. 
The program included a celebration of Holy Communion on Monday with 
addresses by Dean Jackson and Dr. Sargent, Tuesday a confirmation, Wednes- 
day a social evening with dinner by the Men’s Club, Thursday services with 
visiting clergy from out of town, Rev. D. R. Clarke, St. Louis, Rev. W. J. 
Weaver, Evanston, and Rev. E. W. Daniel, Detroit, Sunday services with 
Father Clarke preaching. One hundred forty-two communicants were reported 
in 1926 and the Church School numbered eight teachers and forty-two pupils. 
Property valuation was $22,500: church, $17,000, rectory, $3300, other prop- 
erty, $2200. 

Work among deaf-mutes in the diocese was carried on in St. Bede’s 
Mission, Grand Rapids, and Ascension Mission, Kalamazoo, by the Rev. B. R. 
Allabaugh whom Bishop McCormick spoke of as a worthy successor of the 
Rev. A. W. Mann. He resigned in 1920 and was followed by the Rev. C. W. 
Charles. Twenty-eight communicants were reported at St. Bede’s Mission in 
1926 and eight at the Ascension, eight at Battle Creek, and nineteen else- 
where, making the deaf-mute communicant roll in the diocese sixty-three. 

Archdeacon Vercoe touched but two new points in the years 1917-26. 
Spending a couple of days looking up Church people between Saugatuck and 
Glenn, and at the village of Ganges, he held a cottage meeting at a private 
. house with the hopes of starting a Church School. He held a service at Leroy 
in 1924. A mission was started at West Oshtemo, nine miles west of Kala- 
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mazoo, by Walter Hughes, father of the Rev. Edwin Hughes, in 1924, Services 
were held on Sunday. mornings in the Free Baptist church with a Church 
School after service with Arthur Sowles superintendent. The Archdeacon gave 
them a service in 1924. Summer services were given at the Girls’ Friendly 
chapel at Glenn by the Bishop and the rector at South Haven. Services were 
held at Ottawa Beach and Highland Park by the rectors at Grand Haven. The 
Rev. Mr. Bunting of St. Louis gave services at Sylvan Beach in the summer 
of 1924. The Rev. W. F. Tunks held services in the summer of 1919 at Camp 
Roosevelt. The Brotherhood of St. Andrew established Camp Houghteling, 
one of its summer camps, a few miles from Muskegon. Bishop McCormick 
dedicated the new buildings and visited the camp in 1925 and 1926 and made 
addresses. St. Mary’s School, Knoxville, Ill., had a summer camp on Portage 
Lake at Onekema. In 1925 a log chapel was built and services were conducted 
by the Rev. Dr. Carrington, Dean of the school. 
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Akeley Institute 


B ISHOP GILLESPIE said that he had long felt that whenever the diocese 
could emerge from being a group of parishes and missions, a girls’ 
boarding school should be the first venture. The opportunity came unsolicited 
in November, 1887. Mr. H. C. Akeley had tendered his mansion at Grand 
Haven, lately erected at a cost with the lots of $47,000, to the Diocese of 
Western Michigan for educational purposes. For years the diocesan conven- 
tions had listened to reports of the Committee on Christian Education whose 
treatment of the subject necessarily had been theoretical and in the abstract. 
Now generalities could be dropped and practicalities dealt with. The Bishop 
saw in this gift a providential opening, all the more since Mr. Ackeley was a 
Presbyterian. 

Mrs. Akeley deeded the property to the Association of the diocese, “with 
no conditions further than the implied expectation that the purpose will be 
female education, in the expressed wish that the Christian name Blanche, of a 
daughter whose life of eleven years ended within the walls of this home, might 
be in the school title.” Jan. 4, 1888, a meeting was held in Grand Rapids, the 
clergy having been requested to attend with such prominent laymen of their 
parishes as they might select, but the attendance was chiefly from Grand 
Rapids and Grand Haven. After discussion, no action was taken than to 
request the Bishop to appoint a committee to secure funds for an endowment 
and to present the whole subject to convention for its consideration. Up to 
the time of convention fifteen hundred dollars had been subscribed by two 
persons. | 

The convention of 1888, by resolution adopted by a rising vote, accepted 
the gift of the Akeley property “situated in the city of Grand Haven and par- 
ticularly described in a deed dated Nov. 18, 1887, executed by Hettie E. 
Akeley to the Association of the Diocese of Western Michigan and recorded 
in the Registrar’s office of Ottawa County in Liber 67, page 211,” and author- 
ized the Association to receive the property and to use it for the purposes 
named in the deed. The convention further specified that the name of the 
institution should be “Akeley College;” that the building now on the premises 
should be named “Blanche Hall” of Akeley College, as a memorial to the 
memory of Blanche Alice Akeley; that the sum of $100,000 be raised as an 
endowment fund; that the number of Trustees should be fifteen, of which the 
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Bishop of the Diocese of Western Michigan should be ex officio President; that 
a committee be appointed to draft Articles of Association and to take all 
necessary steps to perfect the organization of the College in accordance with 
the laws of the State, the canons, rules and regulations of the diocese; two 
thirds of the Board of Trustees to be members of the Church, three to hold 
office for one year, three for two years, three for four years and three for five 
years. The convention elected as the first Board of Trustees of “Akeley College” 
for one year, George W. McBride, John Torrent, Edwin F. Uhl; for two years, 
Hon. Noah P. Loveridge, William Savidge, Edwin F. Sweet; for three years, 
Hon. John W. Champlin, William N. Brown, Charles W. Beck; for four years, 
Hon. William B. Williams, Hon. Francis B. Stockbridge, Dwight Cutter; for 
five years, Hon. Henry F. Severens, Thomas A. Parish, Joseph Heald. Messrs. 
Torrent, Uhl, Champlin and Heald declined to act. 


The Articles of Association state that on the 14th day of December, 1888, 
Bishop Gillespie, the Rev. John N. Rippey, and Messrs. Dwight Cutter, George 
W. McBride, Thomas A. Parish, Charles F. Block and Edwin F. Sweet met 
at the episcopal residence, Grand Rapids, to organize and create a corpora- 
tion for the purpose of founding and establishing an institution of learning 
in the city of Grand Haven; that donations to the amount of upwards of five 
thousand dollars had been in good faith subscribed and that more than fifty 
per cent thereof had been actually paid in; therefore they proceeded to elect 
the following as Trustees for such Institute of Learning: William B. Wil- 
liams, Noah P. Loveridge, Thomas A. Parish, George W. McBride, Dwight 
Cutter, Bishop Gillespie, Edwin F. Sweet, William N. Brown, Charles F. Block, 
William P. Savidge, Francis B. Stockbridge, Henry F. Severens, and Rev. 
John N. Rippey. The name of the Corporation and the Institution of Learning 
so formed was “Akeley Institute.’ The amount of capital stock subscribed 
was $5665 and $3390 had been paid in in cash, together with the building 
and grounds in Grand Haven valued at $50,000. The by laws provided that 
the Bishop of the Diocese of Western Michigan should be ex officio President 
of the Board of Trustees, the Principal of the Institute should always be a 
communicant of the Episcopal Church elected by the Trustees, and should 
arrange the courses of instruction and take the general management of the 
internal affairs of the school. On the 13th of May, 1889, a meeting of the 
Trustees elected the following officers: the Rt. Rev. G. D. Gillespie, President, 
William Savidge, Vice President; George Stickney, Treasurer; Rev. J. N. 
Rippey, Secretary. The Executive Committee consisted of the Bishop, Dwight 
Cutter and the Rev. J. N. Rippey. 


The contributions for furnishing, changes in the building, taxes, insur- 
ance, etc., were to June 1, 1889, $6031.15, of which $1750 was for endowment. 
The sources were: from Grand Haven, $2000; from the diocese, from St. 
Mark’s, Grand Rapids, Coldwater, Battle Creek, Mount Pleasant and Petoskey, 
$2453; outside the diocese, $1578.15. Messrs Cutter and Savidge each con- 
tributed $1000. ‘ 
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Mrs. Abbie E. Wilkinson was appointed principal and the Rev. James E. 
Wilkinson, Ph.D., Rector, and the school opened Sept. 12th, 1888, with eleven 
boarding pupils and some forty day and music pupils, with five resident 
teachers. The formal opening took place a few days later when the Bishop 
with a number of clergy and laymen offered prayers of benediction. In his 
address the Bishop emphasized the fact that Akeley was a Church school, to 
be imbued not simply with a religious spirit but to be toned by the genius and 
spirit of the Episcopal Church: “a Church school implies sound teaching 
on the doctrines, polity and worship of the Protestant Episcopal Church as 
presented in the Bible and Prayer Book, as interpreted by her Canons, by the 
former declarations of her Councils and by her traditions, teaching that is 
to be decided but not partisan, sympathetic but not individual.” The school 
had a definite religious atmosphere in family prayers and when the chapel 
was built later daily prayers were said and a weekly Eucharist celebrated on 
Thursdays. On Sundays teachers and students attended St. John’s. At the 
opening service addresses were made by the Rev. T. J. Knapp, D.D., Rev. 
Sidney H. Woodford, and Messrs. Cutter, Parish and Macfie. The school- 
rooms had fireplaces with mantels given by Messrs. Cutter and Stickney. The 
library numbered three hundred fifty volumes. Tuition and board was two 
hundred dollars. 

By 1890 the school had reached its capacity as a boarding school and 
the inconveniences and inadequacies of the original property presented the 
necessity for a new building. The new building was erected by Bishop Gillespie 
as a memorial to his wife, son and daughter and he called it by his wife’s 
name, Lathrop Hall. But it was always known as Gillespie Hall. Ground was 
broken with a simple ceremony and a brief address by the Bishop. Aug. 18, 
1891, the cornerstone was laid by the Bishop: “In the Name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, Amen. I lay the cornerstone of an 
edifice here to be erected, to be devoted to the education of women in all 
good learning and fair accomplishment, in Akeley Institute, according to the 
Doctrine, Discipline and Worship of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America. Other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, 
which is Jesus Christ.” 

The new building was occupied at the beginning of the term in September, 
1892. The school had been prosperous and had been unable to accommodate 
all who applied. The new building afforded accommodations for fifty addi- 
tional boarders. It contained the dining rooms, kitchen, and a central steam 
heating plant for the three buildings. A committee was appointed by the 
Bishop to raise funds for furnishings. They reported $1164 in December, 
1892. A balance of $200 of this fund was devoted to the completion of the 
chapel. Two lectureships were founded by the generosity of Miss Rebecca L. 
Richmond of Grand Rapids, each of $1500, the “Arethusa Hall,” “in memory 
of my beloved teacher of the Brooklyn Heights seminary. This lectureship is 
to be entitled The Home and Our Country, and to be controlled entirely by 
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women.” The second foundation was the “Jeannette Hollister Terry” lecture- 
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ship, “in honor of the beloved teacher of my childhood; this lectureship to be 
devoted to promoting interest in Missions and open to both men and women.” 
Miss Emery of the Woman’s Auxiliary made a visit to Akeley in November, 
1891, and talked on missions and missionary work, delighting the students 
with Indian stories. Good conduct crosses, a Grace Church scholarship, St. 
Paul’s Church prize on the subject of Foreign Missions, medals for achieve- 
ment in studies, and the Bishop’s Prize for Scripture learning, were features 
of the school awards. At the Commencement of June, 1892, the graduates 
sang two songs written for them by two young newspaper men of the Detroit 
Tribune. The building was financed by gifts from Bishop Gillespie and solici- 
tations by him within and without the diocese and the sale of bonds in the 
amount of $12,000, interest on which was met by the Bishop’s solicitations. 
By 1893 $22,351 had been expended on the building. Throughout the years, 
save one, the school paid its own way in current expenses by its income. 

The ninth year of the school was announced in a full page advertisement 
in The Church Helper, with insert cuts of Blanche Hall and the new building 
and a large cut of “one end of the art room.” “The only Church School for 
Girls in the State. Boarding Department for seventy-five pupils. Eight pro- 
fessors and teachers. Academic, College Preparatory ‘and Grammar School 
Studies. Best Advantages in Music and Art. Fine Gymnasium and Art Room, 
Terms: $250 per annum, Music and Art Extra.” 

Like many Bishops with similar responsibilities, Bishop Gillespie found 
that a diocesan institution was a liability as well as an asset in the burden 
of its financing. By 1896 the Bishop had exhausted outside aid, largely its 
dependence in the past, and the need of funds to meet interest charges, insur- 
ance, repairs and any deficit in running expenses led the Trustees to turn to 
the diocese itself for financial relief. The diocese as a whole had never con- 
tributed largely to this diocesan institution. Two clergymen were appointed 
to solicit annual subscriptions and the diocese was circularized to explain and 
enforce the appeal. The presence and influence of Akeley faculty and student 
body could not fail to help in the literary, artistic and social tone in the 
community in which it was situated. In the years of its life its standard of 
scholarship was high and it was on the accredited list of secondary schools. 
Its growth was solidified by its tone and the strength of its faculty. Up to 
1897 $40,000 had been expended in the erection of the new building and 
other building improvements, furnishings and equipment. | 

By 1898 the diminishing number of pupils involved a deficit in running 
expenses in solution of which difficulty Dr. and Mrs. Wilkinson accepted a 
reduction in salary. Bishop Gillespie, as noted, had personally raised money 
for interest and other charges and had advanced sums personally. In 1898, 
having appealed in vain to the Trustees, he raised by subscription $2320 of a 
projected fund of $3000 for three years’ interest and turned over to the diocese 
the task of raising the balance. The burden of Akeley’s support added to the 
burden of age gave him some anxiety for the school’s future. By the next 
year a fund of $3100 had been raised, guaranteeing interest and other charges 
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for three years. In 1899 Dr. Wilkinson resigned as Chaplain of Akeley Insti- 
tute after eleven years of service, Mrs. Wilkinson remaining for another year 
as Principal. “To their untiring efforts, their personal sacrifice, we owe the 
school’s continued existence in the years of early weakness and financial de- 
pression,” said the Bishop. 

In an address before the Historical Commission of the diocese, Dr. Wil- 
kinson gave some interesting notes of his work at Akeley. 

“At the beginning of the second year the school was threatened with serious 
disaster. Early in the morning of October first we were awakened by the 
fire alarm, and looking out saw the lower part of the town ablaze. It had 
started in a shop below the Cutler House; and although this had a 12 inch 
brick wall, the fire got into the hotel and destoyed it; jumped across the 
street and destroyed the old Spring home, and other buildings. Then it 
crossed Third street and ate up the big First Dutch Reformed church and all 
the buildings in the block. Stopped by the old Cemetery—now the Park—it 
burned through to Columbus street. We kept track of its progress as it drew 
nearer, we had teachers and pupils gather personal belongings, and sent 
them to the home of Mr. and Mrs. John Macfie, far away from the fire. There 
was a strong wind blowing which carried burning embers over our building, 
and started new fires. Our porches caught fire, but we had water ready and 
quickly extinguished them. The fire was finally checked in the home of George 
Sanford across the street from the School. It was a frightening experience. 

“The Akeley girls and teachers attended St. John’s, and with training be- 
forehand in the chants and hymns, the services became a model. First the 
choir, then close up the school, then the congregation. The responses and 
music were fine and full—and so was the church! 

“Mr. Akeley, who gave the property, was a Presbyterian. Naturally, there 
was some envious feeling, because he had not given it to the Presbyterians. 

“Akeley was the Diocesan School, and we brought in many Church cus- 
toms that were beautiful and helpful. From the time I was able to’ know 
anything, I had loved All Saints’ Day. So, because Akeley was a memorial 
to Mr. Akeley’s daughter, without consulting anyone, as I ought, I announced 
that we would keep All Saints’ as a memorial to Blanche Akeley, the Blanche 
Akeley Commemorative Service. There would be a celebration of the Holy 
Communion and a half-holiday. I invited the Bishop, but he did not come. 
We had a lovely service. After dinner, teachers and pupils took the flowers 
from the altar and carried them to the cemetery, and covered the grave of 
Blanche Akeley. It was beautiful and made a deep impression, especially on 
Mr. Akeley. 

“The next year no reply came from the Bishop—perhaps he thought I 
had Romanizing tendencies! But when I began the service, there was the 
Bishop in the congregation! The third year he was present, and took part in 
the service and preached! After that he never missed an All Saints’ service 
at Akeley until illness and old age made it impossible. We, also, kept Arbor 
Day when it was scarcely noticed elsewhere; and planted a tree or trees. 
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Mrs. Wilkinson and Miss Anketell, the housemother, were warm friends, and 
popular. One year the School decided to plant a tree in their honor. Appro- 
priately, they set out a pear (pair) tree! 

“When we got our new building in 1893, our opportunities for useful- 
ness were greatly increased. I have spoken of Bishop Gillespie’s sense of the 
fitness of things, and it was shown in the opening of the new building. Some 
days before the term was to open, he arranged a service of blessing or dedi- 
cation to which the public was invited, and came in large numbers. Church- 
men, Presbyterians, Unitarians and “all sorts and conditions of men” gathered 
in the Hall. The Bishop and I had prayers, Scripture readings and hymns, 
and some speeches. Then we went (I will not say “in solemn procession,” but) 
in joyful march downstairs to the store rooms where a brief lesson and 
appropriate prayers were offered; so in the kitchen; in the dining room. 
Then the students’ rooms were blessed; and back to the Hall where the 
service was concluded with the Bishop’s blessing. It was interesting to see 
how the non-Church people enjoyed it all—procession, every part of it. 

“In the new building there were accommodations for fifty boarding pupils. 
On the first floor was a hall seating 200 or more, in which we had our school 
musicales, plays, University Extension lectures, etc. On>the third floor, at the 
west end, was a large, well equipped gymnasium; at the east end was the School 
chapel, St. George’s chapel, properly furnished with altar, altar cross, altar desk, 
font, all memorials, blessed by the Bishop on All Saint’s Day, 1892. The altar 
book rest was the gift of a class of little children of St. Mark’s Sunday School, 
Grand Rapids. The chapel was seated with chairs. The altar, now in St. 
John’s church, was a memorial to Mrs. Wilkinson’s mother. The communion 
service of solid silver, bought by the pupils of the School, was a memorial to 
Alice Jameson, a pupil. The non-Church girls were asked to conform as far 
as possible, e.g. to kneel during prayers. One girl objected, and sat on the 
floor! Yet this same girl brought her baby later to be baptized in the chapel! 
It was loved by girls and teachers and the service was beautiful. We called it 
St. George’s after the Bishop, but never in his presence. 

“T must add one more chapel incident. My little daughter Mary was an 
orderly body; and, while waiting for me after service, would pick up any 
Prayer Books and hymnals that might be on the floor. One day she called 
out: ‘Oh, father, see what I have found!’ She had an open Prayer Book in 
which someone had written: ‘Blessed is the Prayer Book, for it says for us 
what is in our hearts, and cannot say with our lips.’ ; 

“In the School a real interest in religion was awakened. The members 
gave for missions, and definitely raised $40 a year to support a girl in St. 
Hilda’s School, Wuchang, China. There were many baptisms and confirma- 
tions. One baptism was most interesting, even dramatic. In a confirmation 
class there was a girl, really a young woman. She had been brought up a 
Baptist, and was unbaptized. In arranging for her baptism, she asked if she 
might be immersed. I pointed out that immersion was the Church’s first 
method of baptism. It was in June and we had a bus take us out to Lake 
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Michigan. A friend loaned us a cottage in which to get ready. The first part 
of the service was said on the shore; then she and I went down into the 
water; and I baptized her with the three-fold immersion, ‘in the Name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ It was very solemn and 
impressive. A big thunder storm was coming up, and white caps were rolling 
in: ‘the waves of this troublesome world.’ ” 

In the month of April, 1901, the 
Reverend Dr. John McKenzie, then 
head of the Church School for Boys at 
Howe, Indiana, suggested to the Bishop 
of Western Michigan that one of the 
Misses Yerkes, Principals at that time, 
of the Church School for Girls in In- 
dianapolis, might be invited to under- 
take the management of Akeley Institute 
to fill the vacancy left by the resigna- 
tion of the Rev. Doctor and Mrs. Wil- 
kinson. Miss Mary Yerkes gives the 
following account of the twenty-six 
years of the incumbency of her sister 
and herself. 

“On a beautiful morning in the 
month of May, my sister and I arrived 
in Grand Haven by boat from Chicago. 
As we entered the land locked harbor 
we called it the Hidden City, but when, 
later, we went up the broad walks under 
the silvery new green of the great ma- 
ples, we thought it a Fairy City of vi- 
brant light and color, a pleasant first TRINITY, NILES 
impression in favor of Grand Haven. 

“We had been met by Colonel MacBride, a resident of the City and a 
Trustee of the school. After we had walked about the school buildings and 
had talked matters over, we weut to Grand Rapids, to attend the annual meeting 
of the Trustees at the home of the Right Reverend George de Normandie 
Gillespie, then the Bishop of Western Michigan. At the close of that meeting 
we had agreed to take the school for a term of years and to conduct it at our 
own expense, both signing a lease, with the understanding that one of us 
should be in continual residence and that the school should be opened in the 
next September. Susan Hill Yerkes, my sister, was the one to start as resident 
Principal, and I, for my part, was to co-operate by canvassing the state to try 
to interest the former pupils who had not cared to return after the resignation 
of Dr. and Mrs. Wilkinson, and also to secure new students to register for the 
opening in September. Michigan was a new field for us, but it. was pleasant 
to find among those I met, many settlers from our own native state of New 
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York. On the whole the canvass was successful. We opened with thirty new 
students, all of the former students trained by Mrs. Wilkinson returned, and — 
a number of our Indiana pupils elected to enter here because of the better 
climate, as it was thought, of Michigan. Several from the southern states 
had never seen a sleigh, and great was their delight when, after an excep- 
tionally warm and bright Autumn, we had a heavy fall of snow just before 
the Christmas holiday, and all rode to the station in old fashioned sleighs 
drawn by horses, with jingling sleigh bells. So began our first winter in 
Grand Haven. 

“In our teachers we were fortunate. Those of the Music Department re- 
mained with us, and Miss Ayres, one of the teachers, became the Principal’s 
assistant, remaining six years. In the year 1907 I left the Indianapolis school 
and joined my sister in the conduct of Akeley Hall. In the Autumn of 1909 
my sister took a party of graduates and others to Europe for travel and 
study, spending the winters in Paris and returning in the early summers. These 
travel parties were continued until 1914 when the outbreak of the World War 
necessarily closed this part of her work and she returned to the school and 
the teaching of Latin and History. 

All went on smoothly through those years of the’ great war, until after 
its close, when the dreaded influenza reached this city and attacked almost 
everyone in the school. We had, at one time, forty cases of influenza, and 
two of scarlet fever. So universal was the demand for trained nurses that 
our only dependence was upon the teachers and ourselves. One death, the 
only one, was from pneumonia after influenza. The school was plunged in 
grief for the loss of the singularly gifted and much loved schoolmate. 

“When several of the teachers fell ill, we were compelled to close the 
school for a time. In just one month, however, every girl, with one exception 
only, returned, and we finished the year in good health and good spirits, 
graduating a class of ten with the usual exercises in the school Chapel. 


“After that difficult experience the work went on with increasing patronage 
for twelve more years. During that time many changes and improvements 
were made, the most important of which was the purchase by the Trustees 
of the Slayton dwelling house next east of the other buildings. This relieved 
the crowded condition of the other buildings and provided more piano lessons 
and practice rooms. The Study Hall was refurnished with modern desks, 
one of the graduates, Miss Constance Hume, gave a new mantle piece for 
the fire place supporting and framing a cast of a group from the Greek 
Parthenon, and around the walls of the room was placed a cast of Thorwald- 
sen’s “Triumph of Alexander,” the gift of Miss Susan Yerkes. An earlier 
gift had been made by the alumnae of the graduates in the time of Dr. and 
Mrs. Wilkinson, of funds for stained glass windows for the Chapel. These 
were designed and made especially for the purpose. 

-“Although the number of boarding pupils was never more than fifty or 
sixty, there was quite a wide range from distant states, including the eastern 
connections of the Principals, and of western friends and relatives who sent 
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their daughters partly for the sake of early acquaintance, and sometimes for 
the supposed benefit of the Michigan climate. There were pupils from New 
York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire in the east. Others were 
from Colorado, Minnesota, Missouri, Louisiana, Kentucky, and Canada. Three 
were from Oaxca, Old Mexico, and one young girl was from Lucca, Italy. 
We thought it was broadening to all that they met from such widely separated 
places, and so learned their different points of view and gained tolerance, the 
south for the north (they called us Yankees) and the east for the west 
which they had called “Wild,” and western girls learned to understand those 
they had always thought of as “Narrow Easterners.” For ourselves, character 
development became our chief interest and constant study. Our teachers, also, 
were from various states. From Mississippi and Tennesee these still write 
that they are longing to see again the snow covered trees and sand dunes of 
the ‘Mid-winter in Western Michigan.’ 

“The physical environment of Akeley Hall was an incentive to outdoor 
sports. Walks through the wooded dunes, and along the sands of Lake Michi- 
gan’s beaches, made for good health and pleasure. A department of Domestic 
Science had been founded and equipped by Miss Rebecca Richmond, a de- 
voted Churchwoman and a frequent benefactor of the school. For some prac- 
_tical experience in this work we used a commodious house on the north shore 
of the river. Here the classes in Domestic Science did real house keeping 
over the week ends under the direction of their teacher, cooking their meals, 
and sometimes taking them, picnic fashion, on the beach outside. 

“But life at Akeley was by no means all play and picnics! Monday being 
our holiday, the five days from Tuesday morning to Saturday afternoon were 
hard working days for teachers and students in the General, Special and College 
Preparatory Courses. Graduates in the College Preparatory Course were ad- 
mitted on certificate to the University of Michigan, and other colleges. Classes 
in Church History were given in week day periods and Sundays to resident 
pupils. In the year 1925 the Senior class sent $100 for the Educational Bay 
in the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New York. They received a beauti- 
ful letter from Bishop Manning in acknowledgement and appreciation of their 
gift. He said their names would be inscribed in the ‘Book of Remembrance.’ 


“Tn that year an effort was made to raise an endowment fund for some 
changes and for modernizing the buildings. This required a large sum, and 
the times were uncertain in the business world. Men hesitated to give, and this 
was, in part, at least, what prevented the raising of a sum sufficient to repair 
and improve the buildings which had so long withstood the winter winds in 
their exposed position overlooking the town. Therefore, to the regret of the 
Bishop, the trustees, many of the citizens, and, perhaps most of all, the grad- 
uates and former students, the school was finally closed in June, 1926. 


“Through all the years our Bishop, the Rt. Rev. John N. McCormick, 
who had succeeded Bishop Gillespie, gave generously of his time and interest, 
and, above all, his inspiring addresses to the graduates on Commencement 
days. . 
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“From time to time the Trustees had made substantial gifts, besides 
using their influence to augment the efficiency and to increase the enrollment 
of the school. Of this board Mr. Thomas Hume was an active and a valued 
member from the earliest days to the time of his death. 

“In 1909 Mr. William Hatton came from the east to make his residence 
in Grand Haven. He placed his young daughters as day pupils in the school 
and he interested other citizens to send their younger children also. Thus 
was started the lower department leading up to the High School, General, 
Special, and College Preparatory Courses. Mr. Hatton soon became a Trustee, 
and through all the following years he was an enterprising and generous sup- 
porter of the Church school. He interested men of his business connection 
to send their daughters to the school. He obtained subscriptions for improve- 
ments, and in every way assisted the Principals to maintain high standards 
of living and scholarship. 

“It is my wish in closing this sketch of the later years of Ackeley Institute 
to express our appreciation of all that the officers and trustees endeavored 


to do for the Church School in Western Michigan.” 


In 1910 taking advantage of a favorable opportunity the Trustees pur- 
chased the Slayton property immediately adjoining the school. It was acquired 
for $4500 which sum was provided for by an issue of six per cent bonds 
which was fully subscribed. The acquisition of the property increased the 
accommodation of the school by fifteen or twenty students. That year the 
grounds were improved, concrete walls connecting all the buildings laid and 
dividing fences removed. In 1911 the Domestic Science Department received a 
bequest of one thousand dollars in memory of Bishop Gillespie for its endow- 
ment fund. 


The bonded indebtedness on Akeley Institute, amounting to $13,900, 
was cancelled in 1923. This was partly effected by donations. The Hume 
family of Muskegon donated $2,500 worth of bonds held by them and Miss 
Rebecca L. Richmond made a donation of $1,500 in bonds held by her. Three 
of the Trustees contributed one thousand dollars each toward extinction of 
the debt. The Trustees of the Association of the Diocese were authorized 
by the Convention of 1925 to surrender to the Institute its bonds amounting 
to $3,000 held for the Episcopal Fund on condition that the Trustees of the 
school convey title to the property to the Association of the Diocese, which 
was effected. Akeley owed the Episcopal Fund $3,000 and $765 interest and 
executed a deed of all its property to the Association with the proviso that 
upon the repayment of its indebtedness to the Episcopal Fund the property 
should be re-conveyed to the Trustees of Akeley Institute. Payment was made 
and the property was re-conveyed. In 1934 the interest on the Akeley Fund 
was assigned to the Reinforcement Fund and the Trustees of the Association 
voted to place enough of the income from the Akeley Fund to cover the 
educational items in budget A for 1935. In 1927 the Bishop had reported that 
the Akeley Fund had received from the Fiftieth Anniversary Thank Offering © 
the sum of $10,805. This amount subscribed was to go into the Akeley Mem- 
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orial Scholarship Fund for the education of young girls under Church auspices 
as soon as the Akeley property should have been disposed of. 

By 1926 it became evident that with the current rate of living expenses 
and of salaries no school could pay its way with so limited a number of 
pupils. The physical conditions of the school were such that it seemed neces- 
sary to close it for the year in order that the buildings might be put in good 
repair should the school be reopened. The decision of the Joint Committee 
appointed by the diocesan convention was therefore to close the school for 
one year to give space for consideration of factors connected with its reopening. 

In 1929 one of the corner lots of the school property was sold to the 
Trustees of the Michigan Bell Telephone Company for $13,200. In 1933 the 
remainder of the property was sold to the city of Grand Haven for $18,000. 
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N 1927 the principal of the Episcopal Fund stood at $145,056.53 and the 
I income thereof was sufficient to pay the Bishop’s salary. That year the 
Fund had received an additional sum of $7,800 from the Fiftieth Anniversary 
Fund and in 1928 another thousand dollars. In 1930 the Fund stood at 
$146,503. In 1931 the Trustees of the Association received a bequest of $5,000 
under the will of Jacob Kleinhans and by resolution of the Convention of 
1932 it was assigned to the Episcopal Fund. By another resolution of the same 
convention the Reinforcement Fund, principal and intérest, was merged with 
the Episcopal Fund for so long a period as might be deemed expedient, the 
identity of the Reinforcement Fund to be restored and resumed when the con- 
dition of the Episcopal Fund warranted such resumption. By resolution of 
the Convention of 1934 the Aged and Infirm Clergy Fund, St. Stephen’s, 
Schoolcraft, Dyckman Fund and the Sundry Trust Fund consisting of cash 
held for the Library Building Fund, $189.71, the Hart Fund, $12.40, were 
transferred and consolidated with the Reinforcement Fund and removed from 
the list of diocesan trusts. The resolution further provided that the Michigan 
Trust Company be directed to turn over to the Bishop for transmission in 
each case small balances carried for Elk Rapids, Mendon, Greenville, Three 
Rivers and Paw Paw. It was further resolved that until the final disposition 
of the Akeley Trust Fund the income thereof was to be merged with the income 
of the Reinforcement Fund, but to preserve the principal intact. The Church 
and Rectory Building Fund was declared extinct and removed from the list 
of diocesan trusts. In 1930 the Bishop received $1,000 from a Millicent W. 
Hess bequest, $250 of which being applied to the deficit in the Bishop’s 
League and $200 to the deficit in the Bishop’s Trust Fund and appropriations 
made from it:to St. Philip’s, Grand Rapids, Big Rapids, Traverse City and 
Greenville. 


But by 1932 the shrinkage in the productivity of the investments of the 
Episcopal Fund and other Funds together with defaulted bonds and other 
irregularities brought home the financial disaster of the depression to the 
diocese. According to the treasurer’s report, the estimated receipts from the 
income of the Episcopal Fund for the budget of 1933 were $3,600, contrasting 
the estimated receipts for the budget of 1932 of $6,000. The estimated receipts 
from the Episcopal Fund for the budget of 1934 were $2,500 and for the 
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budget of 1935, $2,950. The book value of the Episcopal Fund in 1935 was 
reported at $69,390.65. Thus the labor of many years was lost. That year 
proved the most tragic period in diocesan history. “Utilities have been trans- 
ferred into futilities; securities have proved to be insecurities; and solutions 
have not been reached by resolutions,” wrote the Bishop in his convention 
address. The record of 1933 was worse. Individual incomes shrunk or dis- 
appeared altogether, parish incomes were curtailed, diocesan receipts from in- 
vested funds diminished to an alarming extent as one security after another 
suspended payment. The brunt of the shortage, due to defaulted bonds re- — 
ported in 1934 in the amount of $59,138, fell naturally upon the Episcopal 
Fund and on the diocesan assessment since the parishes were unable to pay 
their obligations. 


As this affected the annual budgets it will be well to consider them. The 
1927 budget totalled $29,175. The diocesan assessment for that year was 
$10,166 and $15,000 was promised for general missions. The receipts for 
1927 were $45,467; from diocesan assessment, $9,922.44; from quotas (mis- 
sions) $21,447; income on Episcopal Fund, $6,690; Woman’s Auxiliary, 
Sunday School Lenten offering, $3,698.40; non-quota items, special funds, and 
interest from invested funds. $15,000 was paid on general missions, partly 
made up by individual solicitations and borrowings. The budget for 1928 
was $33,130. The diocesan assessment was placed at $10,955. Receipts for 
1928 were $51,887: diocesan assessment, $10,571.60; quotas $27,316.85; in- 
come from Episcopal Fund, $7,070; income from Permanent Missionary 
Fund, $684.57; Sunday School Lenten offering, $4,167.72; Woman’s Auxiliary 


non-quota items and special funds. $15,000 was paid on general missions. 


The budget for 1929 was $32,250, with diocesan assessment at $9,900. 
1929 receipts were $47,443; income from Episcopal Fund, $6,719.25; diocesan 
assessment, $10,062.56; quotas, $22,850.43; income from Permanent Mis- 
sionary Fund, $624.73; Sunday School Lenten offering, $3,755.86; and 


Woman’s Auxiliary, non-quota items and special funds. 


The 1930 budget totalled $31,800, with diocesan assessment at $9,900. 
Receipts for 1930 were $44,787; income from Episcopal Fund, $5,828; diocesan 
assessment, $9,790.28; income from Permanent Missionary Fund, $680.25; 
quotas, $22,004.71; Lenten offering, $3,827.62; Woman’s Auxiliary $2,048.17; 
non-quota items, $689.25; special funds, $819; and interest and sundry items. 
The budget for 1931 was the same as 1920, $31,800. In 1931 the division of 
the quota was made on the basis of 60-40, sixty per cent of receipts for mis- 
sions for diocesan missions and forty per cent for general missions. That year, 
aside from non-quota items, $8,296.62 was sent to the national treasurer on 
a promise of $10,000. Receipts for 1931 were $26,254.74: diocesan assess- 
ment, $7398.99; quota, $16,538.07; Woman’s Auxiliary, $892.23; Lenten 
offering, $3,146.20; non-quota items, $191.25. The budget for 1932 was 
$29,095 and the diocesan assessment was $8,245. In 1932 economy measures 
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reduced the Bishop’s salary one thousand dollars and a ten per cent cut was 
ordered in salaries of missionaries. Receipts for 1932 were $21,751.65: diocesan 
assessment, $6,511.77; arrearages on same, $2,038.60; quota, $8,200.37; 
Woman’s Auxiliary, $921.64; Lenten offering, $2,165.10; income Permanent 
Missionary Fund, $125.55; non-quota items, $85.05; from emergency fund, 
$953.39; sundries, $127.13. $5,500 had been promised for general missions 
for 1932 and the treasurer’s report showed that $5,279.67 applicable on this 
account had been paid into the national treasurer. No figures are given in 
1932 journal on the income of the Episcopal Fund. 


The budget for 1933 was reduced to $19,780, and the diocesan assessment 
placed at $5,930. Receipts for 1933 were $15,224.17: diocesan assessment, 
$4,224.98; arrearages on same $512; quota, $7,196.08; arrearages on quota, 
$491.54; Woman’s Auxiliary, $523.88; Lenten. offering, $1,595.93; income 
from Permanent Missionary Fund, $428.13; sundry, $251.63. The net income 
of the Episcopal Fund for thirteen months was $6,839.74. Two thousand dollars 
had been promised for general missions for the year 1933. The budget for 
1934 was $20,430, of which the diocesan assessment was $7,680. However, 
by vote of convention reductions were made in Item A of the budget so that 
the diocesan assessment would remain the same as in 1933, $5,930. The receipts 
in 1934 were $16,664.84; diocesan assessment, $5,207; arrearages on same, 
$135.09; quota, $7,370.96; arrearages on same, $251.80; Lenten offerings, 
$1,518.96; Woman’s Auxiliary, $543.04; income of Permanent Missionary 
Fund, $300; sundry, $68.47. The estimated income from the Episcopal Fund 
for 1934 was $2,500. Two thousand dollars was paid on general missions. 


The 1935 budget was placed at $18,818, with the diocesan assessment at 
$6,000. $2,500 was promised for general missions. The receipts for 1935 
were $16,944.43: diocesan assessment, $5,587; arrearages on same, $344.25; 
quota, $8,320.86; arrearages on same, $8.62; Lenten offering, $1,737.82; 
Woman’s Auxiliary, $518.70; income of Permanent Missionary Fund, $364; 
non-quota items, $5; interest and sundry, $58.18. $2,691.42 was sent for general 
missions, of which sum the Church School Lenten offering furnished the greater 


part, $1,737.82. 


The story of the progress or the non-progress of diocesan mission activities 
is told in the narrative. It will be well to consider the broad lines of diocesan 
missionary policy. The Bishop’s conclusion regarding the status of the mis- 
sionary work of the diocese, expressed in 1929 and re-stated in 1931, was 
that it was not progressing. In the reasons assigned therefor were two which 
were obvious, lack of men and money. In 1929 the diocese was spending 
$7,600 a year plus $350 for travel expense of a budget of $16,350 in part 
payment to eleven rectors or priests in charge of parishes and missions to 
supplement their salaries. In return for these subsidies the eleven clergy 
were doing what is called missionary work. In addition, the diocese was spend- 
ing nearly one-half of the sum allotted to the eleven missionaries on the salary 
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and travel expense of an Archdeacon, $3,550. To the two reasons adduced 
by the Bishop for lack of missionary progress he added a third, lack of mis- 
sionary initiative, self-sacrifice and leadership of those already in the field. 
In a population of a million the Church’s constituency at that date was only 
some ten or twelve thousand, a small percentage. For the solution of lack of 
advance he returned to his former suggestion, strengthening certain established 
centers, with the rector responsible for other towns and countryside as far 
as his sphere of operations could reasonably extend, and again stressed the 
ideal which was Bishop Gillespie’s solution of the problem of Church extension 
as well, that every priest, rectors of self-supporting parishes not excepted, 
should regard himself as a missionary to all the places and people he could 
possibly reach. Save for a few notably missionary-minded priests this ideal 
was never realized in the history of the diocese. In surveying missionary 
operations and progress the Bishop came to a further conclusion which he 
expressed in his 1931 convention address: “For several years in our endeavor 
to meet our promise to the National Council for the Church’s Program we 
have crippled our own diocesan missions. That is to say, we have exhausted 
all our reserves and special funds and we have intermitted important under- 
takings.” 7 


Charles R. Wilkes resigned as Chancellor of the diocese in 1928 and 
Charles L. Dibble, D.C.L., was appointed to succeed him. The convention of 
1928 amended Article IV of the Constitution, in effect defining the parish 
and the mission. Under its provisions a parish was a congregation acceding to 
the Constitution, Canons, doctrine, discipline and worship of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America which had become incor- 
porated as a Protestant Episcopal Church under the laws of the State and 
which was in union with convention. A mission was defined as a congregation 
complying with all the above provisions except as to becoming incorporated. 
Sections 11 and 12 were added to Canon VIII by the convention of 1933 
to provide for the election of a missionary treasurer and Section 11 was 
amended taking receipts and disbursements for missionary purposes from the 
parish treasurer. Canon II, “Of the Admission of Parishes and Missions into 
union with convention and for changing their status,” was amended by the 
convention of 1934. To be admitted as a parish, a congregation in addition 
to the paper work must show evidence of having a church building or the 
means to acquire one and its ability to sustain itself and pay the salary of its 
rector without outside aid. If convention was satisfied that the papers were 
in order it approved the request for incorporation of the parish; the parish 
then proceeded to incorporation, submitting a copv of its Articles of Associa- 
tion to the Bishop, who, finding the Articles in due form, should pronounce 
the parish in union with convention. A mission was declared to be a part 
of the diocese and might be admitted into union with convention as a mission 
on presentation of proof of organization and the Bishop’s approval, but no 
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mission could be incorporated as such. The method of change of the status 
of a parish to that of a mission through inability to support its rector and 
maintain its parochial work adequately was exhaustively prescribed. Canon 
XVII was amended by the addition of Section 17 which provided that the 
Bishop and Executive Council should exercise supervision over the financial 
affairs of every parish and mission receiving missionary assistance. The con- 
vention of 1935 amended Section 4 of Canon VIII prescribing that vestrymen 
should be baptized members of the Church, voting down a proposal that they 
be confirmed members. Section 1 of Canon V, on the personnel of the Executive 
Council, was amended. It was further amended by the provision that retiring 
members should not be eligible for re-election within one year following 
the expiration of their term of office. Section 1 of Canon XI enumerated the 
property of which the Association of the Diocese should be the agent and 
custodian. Canon XIII detailed the charges on the general fund and Section 
6 defined duties of the Board of Equalization. At the convention of 1935 
the Bishop reported the action of the House of Bishops defining the word 
“Communicant.” 


The diocesan Board of Religious Education under the chairmanship of 
the Rev. Lewis Bliss Whittemore was active. Their major work was the sum- 
mer conference but their activities extended in other directions allied to their 
object. They sponsored a Diocesan Teachers’ dinner in 1928 with the Rev. 
John W. Suter, Executive Secretary of the General Board of Religious Educa- 
tion, as spedker and a Teachers’ Rally in 1929 was addressed by the Rev. 
Dr. Ludlow of the General Board. In 1932 work among isolated Church 
people was inaugurated under the auspices of the Daughters of the King with 
Mrs. Burlingame of Grace Church in charge. Mrs. Donald McCormick headed 
the Birthday Thank Offering. The Rev. William A. Simms succeeded Mr. 
Whittemore as chairman in 1933. In 1934 the Young Peoples’ Fellowship, the 
Boys’ Work and the Acolytes’ Guild were placed under charge of the Board 
of Religious Education. 


The Field Department, with Dean Jackson as chairman until his death 
in 1933, when the post was filled by the Rev. A. Gordon Fowkes, with its task 
of keeping the parishes in touch with the plans and purposes of the Field 
Department of the National Council, held fall conferences in preparation for 
the Every Member Canvass. In 1920 it was addressed by Bishop Cross of 
Spokane and in 1928, 1929 and 1930 by Dr. Deis, Field Secretary of the 
National Council, Rev. Henry Hyde in 1931 and in 1932 Dr. Franklin, Treas- 
urer of the National Council, and the Rev. F. P. Houghton, Secretary of the 
Field Department. In 1933 the diocese cooperated in the meeting of the United 
Foreign Missionary Conference in Grand Rapids when Bishop Roots of Han- 
kow, China, spoke in St. Mark’s Church. He addressed a dinner at St. Mark’s 
and made an address at a celebration of the Holy Communion at Grace 
Church. Bishop Cross again visited the diocese in 1934 as one of a team 
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sent to the diocese. A forward step in missionary giving was a resolution 
in 1934 to keep the children’s Lenten offering distinct from the missionary 
promises. Norman A. Lilly succeeded the Rev. A. Gordon Fowkes as chair- 
man in 1935. That year the Forward Movement inaugurated by the General 
Convention met with success in various parishes in the diocese. 


The Department of Social Service, the Rev. W. F. Tunks chairman, acted 
mainly in an advisory capacity, and had no report of constructive activities. 
Mr. Tunks was followed by the Rev. W. A. Simms as chairman in 1931 and 
the Rev. Lewis Bliss Whittemore in 1933. During the depression Mr. Whitte- 
more was active in the creation of an exchange for cooperative barter in 
Grand Rapids. In 1935 the Department was reorganized with the assistance 
of the Rev. C. Rankin Barnes, Executive Secretary of the National Department, 
with five sub-committees, membership being made up of representatives from 
various parishes. During his visit Mr. Barnes gave a course on “Family Rela- 
tions” at the Summer Conference and on his return in the fall reviewed his 
course on pre-marital instruction with the clergy of the diocese. 


The Department of Publicity had charge of the publication of The 
Church Helper, the expense of which had been made a -part of the diocesan 
budget. Dr. Wilkinson was editor until the paper was suspended in 1931. 

he Bishop sent out at intervals a Diocesan News letter in 1932. 


Movements in the General Church found cooperation in diocesan life in 
these years. The diocesan Commission of Faith and Order ‘continued its 
organization. At the request of the Grand Rapids Ministerial Association a 
union meeting was held in the Pro-Cathedral in 1927 at which the Rev. 
George Craig Stewart of Evanston, a delegate to the Lausanne Conference, 
interpreted the significance of that gathering. The Bishop’s Crusade was 
authorized and sponsored by the General Convention of 1925. A diocesan 
Council on Evangelism was appointed with Dean Jackson chairman and the 
Crusade was prepared for by special meetings, intercessions and a diocesan 
conference of the clergy in December, 1926. Epiphany-tide, 1927, was set 
for the date of the Crusade and in that period exchange of pulpits was arranged 
for on Jan. 23rd, special services were held and missions conducted. The men 
of the diocese contributed the sum of $543.91 to the Men’s Thank Offering 
presented at the General Convention of 1934. In 1928 the Bishop presented 
the subject of personal evangelism in his convention address and appointed 
a diocesan commission on the same. A Round Table Conference of the clergy 
was held and the Rev. William H. Milton spoke on the subject. The com- 
mission was active in 1929 and accomplished three main results, the Children’s 
Mission, “Adventuring for Christ,” under the direction of the Rev. Lewis 
Bliss Whittemore, prepared for by a children’s mission conducted by the 
Rev. C. A. Jatho of Royal Oak at the fall conference of the clergy at Grace 
Church to explain his method; the Crusade of Youth for those of High 
School age, directed by the Rev. W. F. Tunks, and an interchange of preachers 
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in October, 1929. Four members of the Church Army spent the month of 
April, 1931, in the diocese, visiting a number of parishes and holding a 
typical Church Army service and explaining their method and ideals before 
a meeting of the Young Peoples’ Fellowship at the Pro-Cathedral. 


Activities of a diocesan character were carried on, the annual meeting 
of the Acolytes’ Guild, the Woman’s Auxiliary, the Presentation of the Lenten 
Missionary Offering, the Summer Conference. Delegates and visitors from 
five chapters of the Daughters of the King met at St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo, in 
June, 1928, and completed organization of a Diocesan Assembly. Two new 
chapters were organized, at Jonia and Saugatuck. Nineteen parish branches 
of the Church Periodical Club were reported in 1930. St. Mark’s Branch of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society observed its seventeenth anniversary in January, 1927. 
The Diocesan Council of the Friendly held its annual meetings and in May, 
1929, coincident with this meeting held a conference addressed by Miss 
Dunkle, National Field Secretary of the Province. The Young Peoples’ Fellow- 
ship extended its organization into a number of parishes in 1928 and its 
activities were a feature of the annual Summer Conference. Its spring and 
fall meetings brought out large numbers of young people and the activity 
of this organization was one of the most encouraging signs in diocesan life. 


The Missionary Conference sponsored by the Field Department of the 
diocesan Executive Council became a feature of diocesan life in 1926. The 
Conferences were addressed by visiting members of the National Council and 
other speakers and by Dr. Deis, Field Secretary of the National. Council. The 
Conference of 1933 coincided with the United Foreign Missionary Conference in 
Grand Rapids, one of the speakers at which was Bishop Roots of Hankow, 
China. The Conference grew in numbers and interest and was a definite 
factor in disseminating missionary intelligence and stimulus. In 1934 the 
Conference gave place to the “Flying Squadron” plan, arranged by the Field 
Department of the National Council. The plan called for a number of teams 
of three each, a Bishop, a priest and a member of the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
for the purpose of neighborhood group meetings. Bishop Cross of Spokane 
headed the team for the diocese. 


A Diocesan Clericus under the presidency of the Rev. William A. Simms 
was inaugurated in 1934. Meetings were held in different parishes, papers 
read, discussions had on current Church topics and social fellowship enjoyed. 


The Diocesan Library received accessions in 1927 from the daughters 
of Bishop Gillespie of fourteen volumes, theological books from the library 
of the Rev. W. J. Datson in 1928 and in 1935 books from the library of the 
Rev. Dr. Francis T. Russell. In 1927 the Registrar records the receipt of two 
silver plated chalices and one paten from St. Mark’s, Coldwater. One chalice 
and paten was given to St. James’, Pentwater, the other chalice was on hand 
in the diocesan office. 
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Bishop McCormick’s twenty-fifth anniversary was observed Jan. 20, 1931, 
with a dinner under the auspices of the Cathedral League. Dean Jackson was 
toastmaster and addresses were made by Dr. Wilkinson, Archdeacon Vercoe, 
Dr. Charles Herbert Young of Howe School and a number of laymen repre- 
senting Grand Rapids organizations in which the Bishop was interested. Mes- 
sages were received from Senator Vandenberg, Presiding Bishop Perry and 
General Pershing. A substantial evidence of esteem was in the form of a 
check for thirteen hundred dollars from the diocese and friends, presented 
by Frederick A. Gorham. Another anniversary of diocesan interest was the 
fiftieth of Dr. Wilkinson’s ordination to the priesthood observed with services 
at the Pro-Cathedral, the Bishop preaching the anniversary sermon and a com- 
limentary luncheon given for Dr. and Mrs. Wilkinson. 


Fellowship and friendly cooperation with the ancient Churches of the 
East represented in Grand Rapids was demonstrated in a service held in the 
Pro-Cathedral on the Feast of the Annunciation, 1931. Clergy and choirs 
of St. George’s Syrian Church, St. Nicholas’ Syrian Church, St. Luke’s Russian 
Orthodox Church and Holy Trinity Greek Orthodox Church united with the 
clergy and choirs of Grand Rapids parishes in a joint service which was 
hailed as an evidence of Christian comity and brotherhood. Services in com- 
memoration of Washington were held in the Pro-Cathedral Feb. 21 and 22, 
1932. Bishop McCormick represented the diocese at the celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the Diocese of Michigan at Detroit in 1933. | 


There were in all seventeen Postulants and Candidates for Holy Orders 
enrolled in the years 1927-35. Of these twelve were ordained, one transferred 
and four dropped. 


In 1926 8,556 communicants were reported as diocesan strength and 
total receipts were $227,092. In 1935 the communicant strength was reported 
at 7,626 and the total receipts $138,479. 


The year 1934 marked the completion of the first hundred vears in the 
history of Trinity Church, Niles. Jan. 16th and 17th the sixtieth annual 
convention of the diocese met in the parish and opened with a centennial 
dinner commemorating the one hundredth anniversary of the founding of the 
parish, with Dr. Wilkinson and Bishop McCormick speakers. The actual dates — 
of the organization of the parish, Nov. 24th and Nov. 25th, 1834, were observed 
later in the year. Nov. 24th, 1934, the rector laid a commemorative stone in 
one of the buttresses of the building at the northeast corner. On Sunday, Nov. 
25th, the centennial service was held, the Bishop celebrating Holy Communion 
and the Rev. Harold Holt preaching the sermon. An historical sketch was 
prepared by Stuart B. White. The Men’s Club put on a three days’ centennial 
fair with the help of the guilds and one feature of the centennial was a gen- 
erous offering from the congregation which relieved the parish of all in- — 
debtedness. 
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In 1929 a guild was organized at 
Buchanan by a delegation from St. 
Agnes’ Guild, Niles. This organization 
was to be affiliated with St. Agnes’ 
Guild. The Messiah Chapter and the 
children of the Church School under 
school age presented a font to the Sioux 
Indian church at Lower Brule, South 
Dakota, in 1929. One of Trinity’s boys. 
the Rev. Benjamin B. Brown, deacon, 
made a visit to his home parish in 1930 
and preached at a service. St. Agnes’ 
Guild presented him with a set of stoles. 

The Rev. M. W. Ross resigned in 
May, 1927, and was succeeded by the 
Rev. W. Keith Chidester the same 
month. He served until July, 1930. The 
Rev. H. L. Nicholson was called in 1931. 
The financial reports of Trinity seem N Ps 
to indicate that it did not suffer mater- eN 
ially during the depression. Two hun- ‘ ) 
dred seventy-five communicants Pity 
were reported in 1935 with a Church 
School of fifteen teachers and one hun- 
dred twenty pupils. Property valuation 
was $127,200: church, $80,000, rectory, 
$5,000, parish house, $20,000, endowment, $2,200. 


St. Mark’s Pro-Cathedral, Grand Rapids, had some difficult times in the 
years 1926-35. In common with all other institutions and individuals it ex- 
perienced financial! hardship in the years of the depression. Its income dropped 
over fifty per cent, from $58,649 in 1926 to a low of $21,326 in 1933, increas- 
ing to $25,082 by 1936. Sept. 1, 1933, it returned to its former status as a 
parish and the Pro-Cathedral organization was discontinued. It had a visitation 
by fire. Dec. 2, 1933, a conflagration broke out in the parish house. Fortun- 
ately the fire door at the ambulatory entrance prevented the flames from 
spreading to the church. Repairs and improvements were at once undertaken 
financed by the proceeds of the insurance, one thousand dollars raised by 
the Cathedral League and a sum raised by the women. The chapel was re- 
modelled and renovated and a carved screen and altar, the gift of Mrs. Samuel 
D. Young, installed at the entrance. It was re-dedicated as St. Mary’s Chapel 
by the Bishop and rector May 6, 1934. In 1935 the Men’s Club beautified 
the south side of the church grounds as a memorial to their late president, 


Milo W. Whims. 


St. Mark’s received many gifts, some of them memorials, during these 
years. In 1934 Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Goodspeed, Sr., gave two seven-branched 
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candlesticks with wood pedestals. Mrs. William F. Hake gave six altar candle- 
sticks in memory of her father and mother, Carl G. and Catherine W. Voigt. 
Mr. Voigt was junior warden from 1896 to 1901. Mrs. Huntley Russell 
gave two altar vases in memory of the Rev. Francis T. Russell and his son, 
Huntley Russell. These vases were originally presented to Dr. Russell by 
the graduating class of 1880 of St. Margaret’s School, Waterbury, Conn. 
Huntley Russell was a member of St. Mark’s for forty-four years, superin- 
tendent of the Sunday School for fourteen years and a long-time member of 
the vestry. St. Mark’s Guild gave a lavabo bowl in memory of Dean Jackson. 
A ciborium in memory of William F. Hake, M. D., was given by Mrs. William 
Hake. The parish house was remodelled in 1934 by the generous gifts of 
many friends and workers in the parish. On Dec. 16, a bronze tablet in 
memory of William Heartt Gilbert, for many years a devoted member of 
the parish and vestryman, was dedicated, the gift of Mrs. W. H. Gilbert. In 
1935 several sets of altar hangings were given for the chapel. The material 
from which the hangings were made was ecclesiastical vestments salvaged 
from Belgian churches destroyed during the first World War. A United 
States flag and bronze standard was dedicated Dec. 2, 1934, the gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph McMullen in memory of their ~son, Ensign William 
Hyde McMullen, lost at sea Feb. 25, 1930, while on active duty in the aviation 
service of the United States Navy. The Twamley Memorial flag was dedicated 
Mar. 17, 1935. It was the gift of Fred and Alyce M. Twamley in memory 
of Mrs. Alice Twamley, for sixty-nine years a communicant of St. Mark’s. 
It was designed by the rector and made by the Mosher studios, the embroidered 
Lion of St. Mark’s being the work of the local Carmelite Sisters. 

The parish and the diocese were saddened by the death of Dean Jackson 
July 19, 1933. He had been Dean of the Pro-Cathedral since 1922. “Seldom,” 
the Bishop wrote, “have I known the passing of any individual, clergyman 
or layman, to be so generally and sincerely deplored.” Parish, diocese and 
city mourned his loss. In character he was gentle, friendly and brotherly, 
entirely consecrated to the service of his Master. In diocesan councils his 
voice was ever in the spirit of altruism and self-abnegation. He held the 
well-deserved post of leadership in the diocese, president of the Standing 
Committee, chairman of the Field Department, Examining Chaplain and 
deputy to the General Convention. He was prominent in civic affairs and 
enjoyed not only respect but affection. The Rotary published a memorial 
booklet to his memory after his death. The burial was on July 21st from the 
Pro-Cathedral, the Bishop officiating and the clergy in attendance. A mem- 
orial service was held at the Pro-Cathedral on August 6th with an address 
by the Bishop. 

The Rev. H. Ralph Higgins was called to be rector Dec. 3, 1933. 


The Helping Hand Society, whose work was the care of the vestments, 
presented the choir with new vestments at a cost of six hundred dollars in 
1927. Mrs. T. H. Goodspeed gave a piano to the Church School. Aug. Ist, 
1935, the Bishop blessed a new altar at Camp Roger. 
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Ordinations and special services were features of Cathedral activities. 
On June 24, 1927, Seward H. Bean was ordered deacon, the candidate being 
presented by Dean Ladd of the Berkeley Divinity School and the sermon 
preached by the Rev. Henry Lewis of Ann Arbor, with many of the diocesan 
clergy in attendance. He was the seventh young man to enter the Church’s 
ministry from St. Mark’s parish: the Rev. Sidney E. Sweet, the Rev. George 
K. Johnson, the Rev. Harold Holt, the Rev. J. Brian McCormick, the Rev. 
Augustine McCormick and the Rev. Edward Aldworth. St. Mark’s other 
contributions to Church workers in recent years were Robert Humphreys, 
a Novice in the Society of St. John the Evangelist and Miss Clara Gunton 
a Mission Sister in the Church Army. Father McVeigh Harrison, O.H.C., 
visited St. Mark’s in 1927 and made an address on Liberia. In 1928 a Daily 
Vacation Bible School was carried on during the month of July. March 26, 
1929, a memorial service for Marshal Foch was held at noon under the auspices 
of the Army and Navy Club, the four American Legion posts and the Alliance 
Francaise, Bishop McCormick making the address. Services in memory of 
the police and firemen of Grand Rapids, conducted at the request of the two 
organizations, were held in 1929 with addresses by the Bishop. Firemen 
and policemen were guests at the Wednesday night suppers, presenting their 
activities and responsibilities, and further contact planned with civil agencies 
included the Postoffice and the Telephone Company, the City Hall and the 
County. A monthly service for the women of the parish was instituted in 
1930 with a brief devotional service, luncheon and presentation of the mis- 
sionary work of the Church. The choir held a reunion for all former members 
in November, 1930, with a service in the church at six in the evening followed 
by a dinner at the hotel at which the Bishop acted as toastmaster, the principal 
address being made by Dean White of Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland. Thanks- 
giving Day, 1934, a special service was held commemorating the sesquicen- 
tennial of the consecration of Bishop Seabury, participated in by the city 
parishes, the Bishop preaching an historical sermon. 


St. Mark’s received a number of legacies. Miss Rebecca L. Richmond 
left $2,000 to the Burford Memorial Fund and $2,000 to the Endowment 
Fund. Miss Rebecca N. Mathewson bequeathed $1,000 to the Endowment 
Fund. Roger W. Butterfield devised $2,500 wthout restrictions, as did Kate 
B. Wren in the amount of $1,000 and Sarah E. Wood, this latter a property 
bequest which realized $4,000. The Dr. Frances Hillyer Fund of $100 was 
left to the Woman’s Auxiliary to be used at its discretion, as was the Milli- 
cent W. Hess $1,000 and the Julia H. Hunt $500 legacies. The Delia Howard 
O’Brien legacy of $1,000 was bequeathed to the Endowment Fund. Further 
legacies to the Endowment Fund were those of David C. Scribner, $1,000, 
Alice F. Uhl, $1,000, Mrs. Charles D. Lyon, $1,000 in memory of her husband, 
Michael J. Foley, $200, William Kearney Williams, $500. Other legacies 
were Margaret Eaglesfield, $500, Elizabeth Collins, $100, the Anna Isabella 
Reynolds legacy of $1,592.18, the Myra Wonderly Smith bequest, and the 
Edmund Morris bequest. The Helen S. Sauers bequest of $1,000 was to be 
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used for flowers for the altar in memory of Miss Sauer’s mother, Sarah 
Doblin Sauers. The Anna Reynolds bequest of $1,300 included also ten acres 
of land in Plainfield which was sold for $250. The income of this fund was 
to be used for the care and support of the poor of the parish. 


Nine hundred fifty-seven communicants were reported in 1935 and the 
Church School numbered nine teachers and one hundred seventy-five pupils. 
Property valuation was $338,842: church, $90,630; rectory, $10,000; parish 
house, $23,130; endowment, $76,331.42; other property, $130,750.75. 

Trinity Church, Marshall, made interior improvements in the summer 
of 1928, laying a hardwood floor on sanctuary and choir by a gift from a 
member of a local lumber company and members of the guild presented 
suitable rugs for the new flooring. One of the vestrymen made the gift of a 
new console for the organ, enhancing the quality of the instrument. In 1927 
the brothers of Charles Joy, an active member of the parish from boyhood, 
presented a memorial to him in the form of a massive oak door with suitable 
brass tablet and fixtures, leading from sacristy to chancel. Sunday, Nov. 9, 
1930, a tablet was dedicated to the memory of the Rev. Seth Smith Chapin by 
the Bishop. Mr. Chapin was an early rector of the parish when the church 
was erected in 1861. In November, 1930, another organization was added 
to the parish list in the founding of a Men’s Club. C. B. Moore was its first 
president and Dean Jackson spoke at its initial meeting. 


Trinity’s Endowment Fund was created by the following gifts: Evelyn 
Dibble, $2,500; Susan Jones, $2,000; Mary T. Curtis, $1,000; Edward Way, 
$5,000; Gertrude Smith, $200; Belle Perrin, $500. 


The Rev. R. F. Keicher resigned Dec. 31, 1929, and was succeeded by 
the Rev. J. H. Horton in 1930, who served until March, 1936. The Rev. 
John B. Love was called in June, 1936. Three hundred fifty-three com- 
municants were reported in 1935, with a Church School of six teachers and 
eighty-five pupils. Property valuation was $57,000: church, $20,000; rectory, 
$6,000; parish house, $5,000; endowment, $11,200; other property, $15,000. 


St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo, dedicated a new Tyler organ in 1927 and in 
October, 1935, the choir observed its fiftieth anniversary as a boy choir. 
St. Luke’s choir had its origin in 1885 under F. A. Self, appointed choir- 
master, who designed an organ which was in use for forty years. He organized 
a choir of forty men and boys. In that year the chancel was built with choir 
stalls and a vested choir, an innovation in those days, made its appearance. 
Succeeding Mr. Self were choirmasters George H. Fairclough, W. Brooks 
Reeve and Arthur R. Fraser. In 1919 Henry Overley was appointed who 
brought the choir to its then state of efficiency. Annual concerts, choir camp, 
an annual supper in memory of Dr. Chapin were features of choir life and 
they gave one of a series of Sunday choral programs at the Century of Pro- 
gress in Chicago. In 1935 an English boys’ choir from one of the London 
choir schools sang at a special service and St. Luke’s choir boys entertained 
them at a dinner. 
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Finances during the depression were a problem here as well as elsewhere. 
St. Luke’s reported parish expenditures of $25,513 in 1926 steadily dropped 
to $13,760 in 1935. In that year when it became evident that receipts were 
insufficient for expenditures, one hundred women planned to work for the 
Women’s Recovery Fund. In 1928 Lewis Kirby devised the “Accumulative 
Endowment Fund Books.” The plan was individual, somewhat on the savings 
account system, in the form of a personal endowment to be known by the 
name of the donor or by the name of the person for whom the endowment 
was established. Deposits of a dollar or more started such fund. By the next 
year several such accounts had been opened. Additions were made to the 
Rector’s Salary Endowment Fund, $500 from Miss Mary Eddy, $500 from 
the bequest of Mrs. Mary McDonald, two bequests of $1,000 each from the 
estates of Mrs. May Walton Balyeat and Frederick B. Stevens, $500 from Mrs. 
Mary B. Chapin, and $1,000 irom a member of the parish. Other money gifts 
were $2,800 from Mrs. Margaret Gruber and $500 from Mrs. Susan R. 
Johnston. A devoted member of the parish started a mite box offering for 
the redecoration of the interior of the church. Fifty dollars were accumulated 
and a start made on another fifty. Looking to the future, a five-year plan 
was announced by the rector in 1932 with the objectives of clearing the 
parish of debt, paying bills, repairs on church and chapel and redecoration of 
the latter. This plan was fulfilled in 1937. St. Luke’s Day, Oct. 19, 1930, 
the parish was ninety-three years of age and the day was observed as a 
parish festival. Dr. Deis, Field Secretary of the National Council, presented 
_ the cause of missions and the Church School had its Rally Day. 


In 1927 a church for children, called the Chapel of the Holy Child, was 
inaugurated, located in the nursery and kindergarten room of the parish 
house. The sanctuary was built in memory of Mrs. Ida Waterbury and given 
by Mrs. Lydia Shakespeare. The altar was built and donated by Edward 
Brisbane. Little chairs and a little organ and miniature alms basons were 
donated. A children’s mission was held in 1929. 


Improvements were made in the parish house. In 1928 the auditorium 
was made over with eleven class rooms. In 1930 the basement was remodeled 
for the choir, with an enlarged choir room, studio for the organist, and a 
room for the choir women. Economy was effected in work donated by the 
organist and choir members. 


Additions to parish organizations were made in 1928 and 1935 in the 
institution of a chapter of the Daughters of the King named the Bishop Ivins 
Chapter and in the latter year a Junior Chapter of ihe Daughters of the 
King, a Junior Chapter of the Guild, Auxiliary, and a Men’s Club. St. Luke’s 
made two contributions to the Church’s ministry in these years. The Rev. 
Gordon V. Smith, a St. Luke’s boy, was ordained to the priesthood Oct. 31, 
1928. At his ordination a private Communion set was given him as a memorial 
to his mother. The Rev. Harris Mowry, another St. Luke’s candidate, was 
ordained to the diaconate June 12, 1935. In 193] St. Luke’s extended its 
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hospitality to the Greeks of Kalamazoo in a service conducted by a Greek 
priest from Grand Rapids. 

Memorials and gifts during these years included two Eucharistic candle- 
sticks given by Mr. and Mrs. Frank Dawes in memory of their son, Kermit 
Cheney Dawes, two cruets of silver and glass for the chapel altar by Mrs. 
Madge Burnham Gruber in memory of her mother and sister, Mrs. Mary 
Norton Burnham and Annie Norton Burnham, two Missals for chapel and 
church altars given by Miss Elizabeth Putnam’s Church School class and St. 
Margaret’s Guild, a baptismal font for the children’s chapel by Mr. and 
Mrs. Vance Piper in memory of their son, and a set of Eucharistic vestments, 
selected by Dr. Ivins in England, given by Dr. and Mrs. Charles L. Dibble. 
In 1931 Miss Ella Pike bequeathed the sum of $400 to the Guild Auxiliary. 
The money was contributed to the fund for redecorating the church. The 
Rev. J. H. Bishop resigned Nov. 5, 1931, and was succeeded by the Rev. A. 
Gordon Fowkes in February, 1932. Eight hundred forty-seven communicants 
were reported in 1935 and the Church School numbered twenty-seven teachers 
and two hundred thirty-seven pupils. Property valuation was $230,014: church 
and chapel, $140,135; endowment, $32,121; other property, $57,756. 

On Thanksgiving Day, 1926, the Rev. Robert -F. Hill inaugurated a 
choir of twenty-four boys at St. James’, Albion, from the Starr Common- 
wealth, trained by Hilton Dressel of Trinity Church, Marshall. Dean Williams 
of Albion College made the address at the service. A mission by the Arch- 
deacon was another feature of parish activities in February, 1927. When the 
church at Homer was sold in 1927, the cross that topped the tower was brought 
to Albion for “an honorable resting place.” In 1929 a Junior Vestry was 
organized to give the boys an opportunity for experience in parish management. 

Father Hill resigned in 1930 and after a year’s vacancy was succeeded in 
1931 by the Rev. Gordon V. Smith upon his ordination to the priesthood 
on Oct. 28th. Improvements and steady progress ensued, evidenced by the 
assumption by the parish in 1933 of an extra twenty per cent towards the 
salary of the rector. Mr. Smith resigned in January, 1935, and the Rev. Harris 
Mowry, deacon, was appointed in charge in June, 1935. One hundred thirty- 
two communicants were reported in 1935, with a Church School of seven 
teachers and sixty-two pupils. Property valuation was $12,500: church, $5,000, 
other property, $7,500. 

Christ Church, Homer, pased out of existence in 1927. The church was 
sold for $600 and the sum added to the mission fund. It is sad to chronicle 
the extinction of this, one of the older parishes of the diocese. It had been 
reported in age and feebleness in 1879 but it had hung on. It had received 
services and attention throughout the years and had its brief periods of 
prosperity but it had never acquired strength and growth. 

The Rev. E. G. White commenced a long rectorship, Oct., 1926, to July, 
1935, at St. John’s, Ionia, succeeding the Rev. Le Roy Parker who resigned 
July 1, 1926. In 1926 the parish suffered a loss in the death of James Vosper, 
a prominent layman, and held a memorial service for him Sept. 12th. In 1927 
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the ancient church, now the parish house, received some improvements in its 
entrance. Mrs. Vosper placed a light there as a Christmas gift to the parish 
and A. V. Wright provided a new door. In 1931 the building was decorated, 
the kitchen enlarged and the exterior painted. Thus the old building, once a 
house of worship for the pioneers, served an utilitarian purpose in the modern 
parish. A mission was preached by Father Harrison, O. H. C., in November, 
1927. In 1928 a new parish organization was formed, the “Little Sisters.” On 
Easter the rector blessed and used a set of white silk Eucharistic vestments, 
including a burse and veil, given by Mrs. Gertrude Young. In 1930 Mr. White 
was given a year’s leave of absence for study, the arrangement being that he 
should give two Sunday services each month to St. John’s, Lloyd T. Smith 
reading lay services. The parish grew from one hundred communicants in 1926 
to one hundred forty-two in 1935. The Church School numbered ten teachers 
and forty-three pupils. Property valuation was $26,500: church, $15,000, 
rectory, $4,000, parish house, $1,500, other property, $6,000. 


At the request of the Ministerial Association, the Rev. W. G. Studwell, 
rector of St. Thomas’, Battle Creek, conducted Quiet Days for the pastors of 
the city in St. Thomas’ Chapel in 1927 and 1928. The Young Peoples’ Fellow- 
ship. was reorganized in 1928 and grew into a membership of seventy-eight. 
Deepening the spiritual life of the parish was a mission preached by Father 
Hughson, O. H. C., in February, 1927. Mr. Studwell terminated his rectorship 
in October, 1929, and the Rev. W. A. Simms was called in January, 1930. 


A number of gifts were received by the parish in the years, 1926-35. Lent, 
1928, an Oberammergau crucifix was given and placed over the pulpit in the 
chapel. In January, 1930, a new Skinner organ was dedicated, acquired through 
the efforts of Mr. Studwell and Mrs. George Gordon Tanner of Detroit. Two 
Missals, for the high altar and the chapel altar, were donated. Maundy Thurs- 
day, 1931, the rector blessed a pulpit Bible, the gift of the Young Peoples’ 
Fellowship, a lavabo, a thank offering for Mrs. C. Eckman, a set of cruets, the 
gift of Mrs. C. B. Gordon and a ciborium given by Mrs. Glenn Lewis. The 
hospitals were not forgotten and in 1930 rector and choir visited the great U. 5. 
Veterans’ Hospital and the Calhoun County Hospital with pleasant entertain- 

ments for the patients. | 


The origin and growth of St. Thomas’ Endowment Fund is interesting. 
In 1932, realizing the need for it, the Rev. W. A. Simms made a beginning with 
twenty-five dollars from his discretionary fund. Announcing his plan to his 
vestry, they contributed ten dollars each. All birthday offerings were put in the 
Fund and the people were urged to give memorial offerings to the Fund in place 
of sending flowers at funerals. The Fund once established grew. Mrs. Mary 
Harrison left one hundred dollars to the Fund and Mrs. Mary Campbell two 
hundred dollars. The Fund thus grew slowly until Edward Allen left a 
residuary interest in his estate amounting to over thirty-five thousand dollars. 
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Mrs. Carrie Steinhauer willed two thousand dollars and Mrs. Seth Cornell 
five hundred dollars. _ 


Five hundred sixty-three communicants were reported in 1935, with a 
Church School of thirty teachers and two hundred eight pupils. Property 
valuation was $165,720: church, $69,000, rectory, $11,000, parish house, 
$9,000, other property, $80,000. 


St. Mark’s, Coldwater, purchased a rectory in December, 1926, and it is 
recorded that it was effected without placing a mortgage thereon. In 1929 the 
parish house received attention. Twenty men, under Captain Leslie Woodward, 
donated labor on the improvements in putting in a new ceiling and painting. 
A chapter of the Daughters of the King was organized in 1928. An event of 
interest in parish life was the visit in 1927 of Father Semkoff, a priest of the 
Russian Church, who gave an interesting address on Russian relationship 
with the Soviets. The parish suffered lean years during the depression but was 
on the road to financial recovery in 1935. One hundred eighty-five communi- 
cants were reported in 1935, with a Church School of nine teachers and sixty- 
three pupils. Property valuation was $54,500: church, $24,000, rectory, $5,000, 
parish house, $12,000, endowment, $5,000, other property, $8,500. 


The Rev. A. Freeman Traverse was called as rector of the Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Allegan, in September, 1928, succeeding the Rev. Edwin W. 
Hughes who resigned in July, 1927. In February, 1927, a week’s mission was 
preached by the Rev. W. F. Tunks of Muskegon in the Bishops’ Crusade. Easter 
of that year a choir window was given by Frank Williams in memory of his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. William B. Williams. The rector and vestry of St. Paul’s, 
Muskegon, donated a reredos for the sanctuary. During Mr. Traverse’s rector- 
ship two new organizations were added, a Men’s Club in 1929 and a Boy Scout 
troop. The Sunday morning service on Mar. 23, 1930, was turned over to the 
laymen, sponsored by the Men’s Club. An address was given by E. B. Killian, 
the lessons were read by E. W. Stone and Lyman Lilly. During the vacancy 
after Mr. Traverse’s resignation Sept. 1, 1930, the laymen were again active, 
Lyman Lilly, lay reader, keeping up the services. The Rev. Leslie W. Cone, a 
Congregational minister of Grand Haven, was accepted as a Candidate for 
Holy Orders in 1930. He and his wife were confirmed at Grand Haven Oct. 
20, 1930. They were presented by the Rev. E. A. Moore, rector, and the Rev. 
Lewis Bliss Whittemore, a member of the Standing Committee, represented the 
diocese and extended them a welcome. Mr. Cone was assigned to supply Al- 
legan. Apr. 26, 1931, he was ordered deacon in St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo, and on 
Dec. 16, 1931, was advanced to the priesthood in his own church at Allegan. 
He served until Oct. 1, 1934, and after his resignation the Rev. Walter Moffat 
supplied the parish. One hundred sixty-five communicants were reported in 
1935 and the Church School numbered eight teachers and thirty-four pupils. 
Property valuation was $30,460: church, $15,000, rectory, $4,000, parish 
house, $6,000, endowment, $460, other property, $5,000. 
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Emmanuel, Hastings, was called to 
mourn the loss of a rector in the death 
of the Rev. R. M. Laurenson Jan. 27, 
1930. The funeral was held Jan. 29th, 
the Bishop celebrating a requiem as- 
sisted by Dean Jackson and the Rev. 
Lewis Bliss Whittemore. Mr. Lauren- 
son had won the love and confidence of 
his people. He was entirely devoted to 
the Church, with a character strong in 
faith, gentle and serene by nature, a 
wise counsellor and a faithful friend. 
He had been forced to resign May l, 
1927, due to total disability. 

Father Laurenson was succeeded 
by the Rev. W. C. White Sept. 1, 1927, 
who served until Sept. 29, 1930. Three Me eS 
new organizations were added to the pnt i yD Ney, coin Seem 
parish list, a Young Peoples’ Fellowship  ‘ CWA ea i Ti Rees NE 
in 1927, a Branch of the Church Li, SOCAN Shes ae 
Periodical Club in 1929 and a Men’s & as 
Club in 1930. The parish felt the depres- ' 
sion, the receipts in 1935 falling to ST. FRANCIS CHURCH and NEIGHBORHOOD 
about one third of 1926 figures. The Rev. BOGE By CLARY HEa 
J. A. McNulty was called June 13, 1931, 
and served until Nov. 1, 1936. One 
hundred thirty-five communicants were reported in 1935, with a Church School 
of six teachers and fifty-four pupils. Property valuation was $28,000: church, 
$15,000, rectory, $4,500, parish house, $3,500, other property, $5,000. 


<—— 
— <a 


The Rev. William F. Phillips closed a rectorship of over five years Oct. 1, 
1928, at St. John’s, Grand Haven, and was succeeded by the Rev. E. A. Moore 
Mar. 8, 1929. Two new organizations had been added to the parish roster, a 
Branch of the Girls’ Friendly Society in 1927 and a Branch of the Church 
Periodical Club. Vestibule entrance doors of California redwood were an 
Easter gift to the church in 1929, donated by Mr. and Mrs. William Hatton. 
Father Moore resigned in 1932 and the Rev. H. A. Hanson was called Aug. 13, 
1932. The parish lost about one third of its revenues during the depression. 
One hundred twenty-five communicants were reported in 1935 and the Church 
School numbered three teachers and thirty-one pupils. Property valuation was 
$32,000: church, $10,000, rectory, $4,000, parish house, $3,000, other property, 
$15,000. 


St. Paul’s, Muskegon, added to its fabric and furnishings in 1928-29. The 
growth of the Church School necessitated new facilities and it was decided to 
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use the rectory for Church School purposes, class rooms and administrative 
offices. This was accordingly done and a new rectory purchased. It was a 
modern home of Colonial type with eleven rooms. A new Austin organ was 
installed in the church and new chancel furniture, pulpit, choir stalls, lectern 
and Litany desk. On St. Paul’s Day, Jan. 25, 1929, a dedication service was 
held, Dean Jackson preaching, with Bishop and rector, Dr. Wilkinson, Mr. 
Whittemore and the Archdeacon present and assisting. The Young Peoples’ 
Fellowship was notably active. A group of seventy-five conducted Sunday 
vesper services which attracted large congregations, the young people furnish- 
ing the choir and reading the lessons. The Diocesan Conference of the Young 
Peoples’ Fellowship was held in St. Paul’s Dec. 8, 1929, with an attendance of 
seventy-four young people. Addresses were made by the members and a candle- 
lighting service held. 

Rev. Mr. Tunks resigned Aug. 27, 1930, and the Rev. Robert Lee Baird 
served from Nov. 16, 1930, to 1932. The Rev. John K. Coolidge was called 
Sept. 30, 1932. The depression had its effect upon the finances, revenues 
dropping from $17,074 in 1928 to $9,600 in 1935. Eight hundred ninety- 
nine communicants were reported in 1935, with a Church School of twenty- 
five teachers and one hundred ninety-eight pupils. Property valuation was 
$228,000: church, $90,000, rectory, $12,000, parish house, $10,000, endow- 
ment, $5,000, other property, $111,000. 

Grace Church, Holland, observed its sixtieth anniversary in June, 1928. 
Preparing the way for the observance, the debt on the parish house was paid 
in full. Remaining was the debt of $3,000 on church and rectory and a debt for 
paving of $1,000 and a thank-offering of $5,000 was asked for. On Sunday 
June 10th the Bishop celebrated and preached assisted by the rector, Rev. 
D. D. Douglas, Dr. Wilkinson and the Archdeacon. Other visiting clergy were 
Dean Jackson and the Rev. Messrs. Whittemore, Tunks, Barney and Phillips. 
Another forward step in 1928 was the relinquishment of diocesan missionary 
aid. Renovation of the church involved a debt of $3,000. In 1935 the sale of 
the rectory together with a legacy received enabled the parish to free itself 
from a long standing indebtedness. Parish revenues were decreased more than 
fifty per cent during the depression years. The Rev. D. D. Douglas resigned 
in October, 1931, and the parish was supplied by the Rev. John K. Coolidge. 
In March, 1932, the Rev. J. Wendel Davis, restored to the priesthood from the 
Reformed Episcopal Church, became priest in charge. One hundred thirty- 
four communicants were reported in 1935, with a Church School of seven 
teachers and forty pupils. Property valuation was $13,000: church, $8,000, 
parish house, $3,000, other property, $2,000. 

During the years 1927-35 St. Paul’s, Elk Rapids, was cared for by the 
rectors at Traverse City. A mission by the Church Army was held in April, 
1931, in connection with a like effort at Traverse City. Summer visitors swelled 
the congregation and visiting clergy officiated from time to time during the 
tourist season. Twenty-three communicants were reported in 1935. Property 
valuation was $5,500: church, $5,000, parish house, $500. 
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St. Paul’s Memorial Church, Grand Rapids, enjoyed two functions marking 
events of parochial importance and progress in the years 1927-35. On Sunday 
Sept. 25th, 1927, a thanksgiving service in recognition of the re-opened and 
renovated church was held. The work of renovation has been told. William R. 
Perrin superintended the work and was admitted a lay reader in recognition 
of his work in the renovation and his labors if the Church School. At the 11 
o'clock service the Bishop celebrated and preached, the music, with a festival 
Te Deum, sung by the choir assisted by members of the Grand Rapids Choral 
Union. At the evening service addresses were made by Bishop and rector and 
visiting clergy, Rev. D. D. Douglas of Holland, J. H. Bishop of Kalamazoo, 
Dean Jackson and the Archdeacon. The choir of Grace Church furnished the 
music. The offering of five hundred dollars was applied to the debt of one 
thousand dollars incurred in the repairs and renovations. At the suggestion 
of the donor, part of the $225 Endowment Fund was used in payment on the 
repairs, the sum of $75 being left in the Fund. Again, two years later on No- 
vember 3, 1929, the parish had a gala day in the observance of the sixtieth 
anniversary of the building of the church. At the evening service the good 
news of the extinguishment of the debt on the rectory was announced through 
a gift of a thousand dollars made by Miss Elizabeth Anderson as a memorial 
to her father and mother, Ebenezer and Martha Anderson. Other gifts were 
new altar silks given by Miss Clara Norris and a hand carved oak frame for 
the announcement board, given by George Bach. Dean Jackson was the 
preacher at the evening service and the choir was assisted by members of the 
Choral Union. Foreign friends were welcomed at St. Paul’s in 1931, when 
the Bishop authorized the Ukranian congregation to hold services in St. Paul’s. 
The depression reduced St. Paul’s receipts nearly fifty per cent. In 1935 one 
hundred ninety-six communicants were reported with a Church School-of nine 
teachers and sixty-five pupils. Property valuation was $29,075: church, $13,800, 
rectory, $5,200, parish house, $3,200, endowment, $75, other property, $6,800. 

In the early part of 1929 Dean Jackson preached a mission in St. Andrew’s, 
Big Rapids, in connection with the Bishop’s Crusade, also addressing the Rotary 
and the students at Ferris Institute. In 1929 the interior of the church was 
improved by the erection of a walnut reredos, given by Mrs. Matchette of New 
York and blessed by the Bishop on his visitation in May, 1930. Mrs. Durham 
of Flint equipped the church with the new Prayer Books. The parish observed 
its sixtieth anniversary in 1930. St. Andrew’s share in the civic life of the 
city was in part represented by the presence of the rector in many of the city 
organizations, he being president of the Rotary in 1930. One hundred com- 
municants were reported in 1935, with a Church School of four teachers and 
twenty-one pupils. Property valuation was $13,000: church, $6,000, rectory, 
$4,000, other property, $3,000. 

The Rev. Lewis Bliss Whittemore was called to be rector of Grace Church, 
Grand Rapids, Feb. 1, 1927. That year the parish lost one of its faithful lay- 
men, Charles R. Sligh, who died at sea returning from a trip to England. Mr. 
Sligh had been for years prominent in parish life, his connection dating from 
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1872 when he became superintendent of the little Sunday School, which grew 
into Grace parish, and was a member of the vestry. 

The hope of the installation of a new organ became a reality Oct. 26, 1930, 
when the Emily J. Clark Memorial Organ, for which Mrs. Clark had made a 
generous gift of $25,000, was dedicated by the Bishop, the rector preaching 
the sermon. A brief service of farewell to the old organ, a veteran of twenty- 
nine years of service, preceded it. Coincident with this happy event was the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Verne R. Stilwell’s service to Grace Church as 
organist and choirmaster and a dinner was given in his honor. The dedicatory 
recital on the new organ was played by Palmer Christian, head of the Organ 
Department of the University School of Music at Ann Arbor. 

In 1927 the parish received a visit from Bishop Nicholai Velimirovic of 
Ochrida, Serbia, who came to this country under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace and other societies, who made an address at 
a Sunday morning service on the subject of international peace. The Rev. 
Frederick Budlong, rector of Christ Church, Greenwich, Conn., spent three 
days in the parish in November, 1928, conducting a Quiet Hour for the women 
and meeting the men of the parish. Ascension Day being the parish day, special 
services were held in its observance in 1930. Holy Communion was celebrated 
Thursday at 7 a. m. for the business people by the Rev. Charles W. Webb of 
Nashotah Seminary. The Bishop celebrated at the main service, assisted by 
the rector and local clergy and Dr. Wilkinson, and the sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Remsen B. Ogilby, President of Trinity College. At the luncheon 
the speakers were Dr. Ogilby, President of Trinity College, Mr. Bender and Mr. 
Hunting. The Rev. Bryan Andrews, President of the American Guild of Health, 
made a week’s visit to Grace Church in October, 1930, addressing the men’s 
dinner on Friday evening, preaching on Sunday and holding nightly lectures or 
teaching mission. He held personal consultations daily and visited the class in 
personal religion conducted weekly by the rector. In November, 1929, a week’s 
mission of the Children’s Crusade was held, Bishop Page of Michigan addressing 
a mass meeting of the parishioners. Dr. Elwood Worcester of Boston gave a 
week’s mission in October, 1931, under the general topic of “Religion and. 
Health.” He was assisted by Dr. White. Dr. Worcester’s visit was the outgrowth 
of the class in personal religion conducted every Thursday by Mr. Whittemore. 
The Church School program was expanded in 1935 in a daily Vacation Summer 
School. Missionary interest was furthered by a Missionary Institute conducted 
in November, 1935, by Arthur W. Sherman of the National Council. Grace 
Church made a contribution to the Church’s ministry in the ordination to the 
priesthood of the Rev. Kenneth Morford May 22, 1932. The Young Peoples’ 
Fellowship was active. In 1927 they held services in a number of the mission 
churches near Grand Rapids. In Lent, 1928, they organized themselves into a 
“Young People’s Church” holding service every Sunday night, with a young 
people’s vestry. 

One of the articles turned in during the “Melting Pot” campaign in 1933 
was a chalice, thought to be one of the finst, if not the first, used at Grace 
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Church. It was planned to have it restored and used on the great parish days. 

The rectorship of Mr. Whittemore at Grace Church was carried on, for 
the most part, during the years of the great depression. This economic dis- 
aster stopped the execution of various forward looking plans and presented 
the church with an entirely different picture. On the one side was the 
necessity of keeping at least the backbone of its organization intact and, on the 
other, the need of ministering to a community which was really suffering. 

Influenced by the story of what had been accomplished by Ascension 
Church in New York, the rector called for volunteers from the congregation 
to assist the hard pressed “city visitors’ who were attempting to administer 
relief. Nearly a hundred responded and they became “aides” to the profes- 
sional social workers. This group was enlarged from the community and soon 
was aiding the private agencies as well. It was recognized by the Council of 
Social Agencies and regular training courses for volunteers were held at Grace 
Church attended by hundreds of people. In time this effort crystallized into what 
is now the Volunteer Bureau of the Community Chest. During World War II 
this agency handled all the volunteer war work of the city. 

In 1933 the rector preached a sermon in the very depth of the depression 
about the necessity for the exchange of food and goods without the use of 
money and gave as an example the barter and exchange movement in New 
York. As a result of that sermon so much support was volunteered that the 
rector, Mr. James Rowland Lowe and others formed what was called the 
Emergency Exchange Association of Grand Rapids. A building on Bond 
Street was loaned by Mr. Robert Irwin and this movement was formally 
launched with the formation of a corporation. It issued its own scrip. The 
building became a hive of activity. Later, with the assistance of the United 
States Government, farms were acquired and worked on the west side of town. 
A hundred cattle were sent from the south. Thousands of people were helped 
to maintain themselves in whole or in part by this organization. With the pass- 
ing of the depression the corporation was dissolved but it did its work and 
met a real need at the time. 

Grace Church suffered a loss of over fifty per cent in revenues in the 
depression years, but its communicant strength increased from one thousand 
sixty in 1927 to twelve hundred forty-four in 1935. Property valuation was 
$242,000: church, $45,000, rectory, $12,000, parish house, $45,000, other 
property, $110,000. In 1935 the endowment was reported at $20,000. In 1927 
a legacy from Jennie T. E. Perkins of $500, in 1930 the estate of Miss Burt, 
$54.30, and a pledge of $1,000 from St. Margaret’s Guild added to the Fund. 
In 1930 the parish received $200 from the estate of Carrie Von Bochove, and in 
1934 Mrs. Richard Newnham gave $100 to the Endowment Fund. In 1932 
Mrs. Kleinhans established by will a trust fund of $3,000, the income of which 
was to be used for the preservation and care of the mural. 

No history of Grace Church nor of the Diocese of Western Michigan 
would be complete without mention being made of the life and work of Mrs. 
Edgar W. Hunting. Daughter of Judge Dyer of St. Louis, Mo., she married 
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Mr. Hunting of Grand Rapids, a member of Grace Church, in 1891. Apart from 
her family, to which she was devoted, she had two great interests in life, namely, 
the YWCA and the Episcopal Church. She had much to do with the erection 
of the present YWCA building, being on the finance committee which raised 
most of the money. 

At Grace Church she was a tower of strength in more than one direction. 
She helped in the creation of the Christian Nurture series and was greatly 
interested in the work of week day religious instruction in which Grace Church 
was a pioneer. She helped to form the parish council and was for many years 
its president. 

Most of all, her spirit—like that of Jacob Kleinhans—helped to set the 
whole tone of the parish. Devoted, tireless, a true missionary, she was a notable 
woman and a true saint. 

In still another way Grace Church rose to the occasion during the depres- 
sion. Mr. Charles H. Bender, treasurer of Grace Church, served as the head 
of the State Emergency Welfare Relief Commission which had charge of relief 
for the entire State. 

Thus Grace Church laid aside plans for its own development and en- 
deavored to meet the needs of the community in one of the most trying periods 
of its history. 

After his ordination to the priesthood the Rev. Frederick D. King took 
charge of Grace Church, Traverse City, June 15, 1929, the Rev. F. P. O. Reed 
having resigned April 1 of that year. The Bishops’ Crusade was observed in 
the parish with a mission conducted by the Rev. William G. Studwell in 
February, 1927. That year the list of parish organizations was strengthened 
by the formation of a Men’s Club. The parish observed its fiftieth anniversary 
in October, 1927. A memorial Eucharist was celebrated with intention for the 
departed clergy, vestrymen and laymen who had served the parish in the past 
half century. Monday night the Guild and the Friendly served dinner, at 
which Mrs. W. D. Turner read a paper entitled “Looking Backward.” Visitors 
were the Mayor and the pastor of the Congregational church and members 
of the parish spoke on women’s, men’s and young people’s work. Sept. 24, 1933, 
a new organ was dedicated. It was the gift of Charles B. Hopper in memory 
of his wife. One hundred forty-three communicants were reported in 1935 
and the Church School numbered six teachers and twenty-eight pupils. Property 
valuation was $14,000: church, $8,000, other property, $6,000. 

Holy Trinity, Manistee, opened the year 1929 with the observance of its 
fortieth anniversary and the year closed with a destructive fire. The parish had 
made sufficient progress to be able to relinquish missionary aid in 1927. So in 
commemorating their forty years of life they were able to look back with 
satisfaction on the growth of the parish. The fortieth anniversary opened with 
a celebration of Holy Communion and sermon by Dr. Wilkinson, a previous 
rector. Flowers in memory of the Rev. T. Hines were placed on the altar and 
a letter from the Rev. H. E. S. Somerville was read. At the parish dinner an 
historical sketch of the parish was given and older members told of the early days. 
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On Nov. 7, 1929, a fire broke out in the church during choir practice. 
The choir escaped injury but the flames spread so rapidly that it was impos- 
sible to save much, the pipe organ being completely destroyed. The acolytes 
were able to salvage most of the Communion vessels and ornaments and carried 
the altar out of the church. The rector, the Rev. J. G. Madeley, lost all his 
vestments including a stole valued at two hundred dollars. The damage was 
estimated at $17,692. The parish set to work vigorously to repair the destruc- 
tion with the insurance coverage and other funds and by Feb. 27, 1930, the 
work of restoration was completed. A service of re-opening and re-dedication 
was held by the Bishop, Dean Jackson preaching the sermon. The interior of 
the church was completely renovated and a new Page organ installed, with 
new altar, pulpit and chancel furniture. On Oct. 19th of the same year a new 
porch was added to the building, completing architecturally the original design 
of the church. The congregation of Grace Church, Ludington, attended the 
service in a body. The church received the gift of works of art in 1931. Edna 
Luscher Hermann, an artist of Milwaukee, donated three of her paintings in 
memory of Mrs. Louise Luscher. Two of them were fitted to the framework 
of the door of the church, the subjects “Christ the Good Shepherd” and “Easter 
Morning,” and the third, “Christ Knocking at the Door,” was placed near the 
pulpit. | 

Holy Trinity’s rectors in this period were, the Rev. W. Keith Chidester 
who resigned in April, 1927; the Rev. E. J. Pipes, June 1, 1927, to Mar. 28, 
1928; the Rev. J. G. Madeley, July 28 to Sept. 6, 1933; the Rev. F. L. Carring- 
ton, Jan. 1, 1934 to June 3, 1935; and in September, 1935, the Rev. Henry 
P. Krusen, deacon, was placed in charge and, upon his ordination to the priest- 
hood Dec. 18, 1935, became rector of the parish. One hundred thirty com- 
municants were reported in 1935. Property valuation was $33,000: church, 
$18,000, rectory, $4,000, endowment, $5,000, other property, $6,000. The 


parish lost about one third of its revenues during the depression. 


The Rev. Walter S. Dunlop was called to be rector of St. Paul’s, St. Joseph, 
in 1927 and served until May 1, 1930. He was succeeded by the Rev. A. 
Freeman Traverse Sept. 1, 1930. During the vacancy between Mr. Bruce’s 
resignation and the coming of Mr. Dunlop, Walter Kilbourne, lay reader, read 
lay services. In 1928 a new organ was purchased and the church newly deco- 
rated, through the combined efforts of St. Joseph and Benton Harbor parish- 
ioners. The Walter Stephens Dunlop Chapter of the Daughters of the King 
was established in May of that year with six charter members. An untoward 
incident in parish life in these years was the damage to the rectory by a fire 
in 1932. One hundred ninety communicants were reported in 1935, with a 
Church School of fifteen teachers and ninety-six pupils. Property valuation 
was $19,000: church, $8,000, rectory, $5,000, other property, $6,000. The 


parish lost about a third of its revenues in the lean years of the depression. 


1926-35 were quiescent years for St. John’s, Mount Pleasant. It was 
stated that lack of missionary funds prevented its development. In 1936 it was 
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placed under charge of the Rev. W. S. A. Larter of Big Rapids, who held regular 
services, 

The beginnings of the endowment fund of Emmanuel Church, Petoskey, 
were in a legacy of one thousand dollars in 1928 from Mrs. Elizabeth E. Rob- 
inson, Mrs. May E. Mitchell and Mrs. Lydia G. Chase in memory of Stephen 
L. Robinson. That same year a Young People’s Fellowship was organized in 
the parish. Easter, 1931, the rector blessed a chapel in the home of Dean C. 
Burns, M. D. The Rev. J. S. Wicks resigned June 1, 1927, and the Rev. Edward 
S. Doan was called for a long rectorship Oct. 1 of that year. One hundred sixty- 
seven communicants were reported in 1935. Property valuation was $28,200; 
church, $7,500, rectory, $7,500, parish house, $5,000, endowment, $1,000, 
other property, $7,200. The parish lost over forty per cent of its revenues 
during the depression. 

Services were discontinued in Holy Trinity, Benton Harbor, in 1926. 
In 1928 the church was loaned to the newly formed St. Stephen’s Negro 
mission. Holy Trinity members largely identified themselves with St. Paul’s, 
St. Joseph, a number of its members then living on the north side of the river. 
About half of the Church School pupils were transported each Sunday by the 
rector and a corps of men of the two parishes and Holy Frinity had representa- 
tives in St. Paul’s Woman’s Auxiliary, the choir and the Young People’s Fel- 
lowship. In 1929 Holy Trinity was listed as an organized mission, having 
lost its parochial status. 

St. John’s, Sturgis, pursued the even tenor of its way in the years 1927- 
35 and had a good year in 1927, its budget being $7,175. But a steadily de- 
creasing revenue during the depression years averaged a twenty-five per cent 
loss: in receipts. However, they put a new roof on the parish house in 1931 
at a cost of $700 and the interior was rebuilt into a well equipped Church 
School room. This cost over $2,000 and was met by a bank loan and some 
subscriptions. One hundred sixty communicants were reported in 1935, with 
a Church School of six teachers and forty-five pupils. Property valuation 
was $30,000: church, $15,000, rectory, $5,000, parish house, $10,000. 


The depression was disastrous to Trinity Church, Grand Ledge, and resulted 
in the resignation of the Rev. A. M. Ewert Apr. 27, 1933, who became chaplain 
of the State Prison at Jackson. The church was closed for a year when the 
Rev. Gordon V. Smith of Albion gave Sunday evening services in 1934-35. 
Trinity Guild and St. Ann’s Guild made garments for the needy during the 
depression years and the Rev. Mr. Ewert was appointed by the Governor 
chairman of the central committee of the Red Cross, for which the parish hall 
was made the headquarters. In 1927 the rectory, valued at $3,700, was ex- 
changed for a larger building costing $5,500. A new guild, St. Martha’s, 
was organized in 1931 with a program of study and relief work. In 1932 the 
parish observed the twenty-fifth anniversary of its organization. The Bishop 
officiated and preached at the Sunday morning service and at the close of his 
sermon read from a scroll a list of the departed of the parish. At the parish din- 
ner on Monday night letters were read from former rectors and parishioners. 
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Trinity’s communicant strength in 1934 was sixty-four. Property valuation 
in 1935 was $28,000: church, $25,000, rectory, $3,000. 


St. Paul’s, Dowagiac, stayed vacant until 1927 when the Rev. R. Alan 
Russell, officiating by license, gave services. The parish was burdened with 
a heavy debt. Aug. 19, 1928, the Rev. Seward H. Bean was ordained to the 
priesthood and appointed priest in charge of St. Paul’s and in September 
reopening services were held. A Church School of forty-five was gathered and 
the Young People’s Fellowship began activities. St. Paul’s had the distinction 
of having the oldest organist in active service in the country. Mrs. Edward 
F. Howe was eighty years old in February, 1929, and for fifteen years had 
been organist and choirmaster at St. Paul’s. Her talents took other outlets 
also. During Mr. Fairchild’s rectorship she embroidered a complete set of 
colored Eucharistic vestments and the figures on the orphreys were her own 
design. Mr. Bean resigned May 1, 1930, and services were discontinued 
though the Church School was kept up, lack of missionary funds preventing 
further prosecution of the work at the time. In 1931 the Rev. H. L. Nichol- 
son of Niles gave services. One hundred eight communicants were reported 
in 1934. Property valuation was reported in 1935 at $27,000: church, $15,000, 
rectory, $3,500, parish house, $8,500. 


The Church of the Epiphany, 
South Haven, completed its parish plant 
in the years 1926-35. The Rev. P. C. 
Adams resigned in 1928 and the Rev. 
Franklin C. Smith was called to be 
rector in February, 1929. For some 
years funds for the construction of 
a parish house had been gathered and 
in 1929 one of the first activities of the 
new rector was the launching of the 
project for this unit of the parish plant. 
Subscriptions to complete the fund were 
given and construction began in Novem- 
ber. After the morning service a pro- 
cession was formed of the choir, vestry, 
Church School, guilds and congrega- 
tion and the cornerstone was laid by 
the rector assisted by the wardens. In 
the box in the cornerstone were de- 
posited by the guild heads _ historical 
data and lists of members, the auto- 
graphs of teachers and pupils in the 
Church School, a list of contributors 
to the parish house fund and historical 
notes since 1903 by the rector. In his ST. MARK’S, PAW PAW 
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address the rector congratulated the parish on its forward step and called 
attention to the fact that while it took sixteen years to pay off the church debt 
and four years to liquidate the debt on the rectory, the parish house was erected 
practically without encumbrance. The building was of brick and designed 
by Elmer C. Jensen and included entrance hall, a large hall, kitchen, partial 
basement and being joined to the church the south transept was utilized 
as a guild room. One noteworthy feature was the “Children’s Window” in 
the west end with five panels of stained glass. The Church School children 
contributed toward the window at a special service when the rector with the 
assistance of Superintendent McCrimmon displayed the colored drawings 
of each panel and described the subjects. The building was dedicated by 
the Bishop on Apr. 26, 1930. After the election of the 1930 vestry they were 
inducted into office at a Sunday morning service, Charles L. Dibble of Kala- 
mazoo making the address. 

A Young People’s Fellowship was organized in 1930 and its activities 
throughout the years were evidence of devotion on the part of a fine body 
of young people in the church. Sunday evening suppers and meetings and 
corporate Communions were regular features and a number of special services 
were carried out. They held a “Candle Light Service” to which all the young 
people’s societies in the city were invited, conducted by Harris Mowry, Candi- 
date for Orders, Jack Jensen and Edgar Hill reading the lessons. In 1931 
the Fellowship organized a Young People’s Council composed of representatives 
from all the young people’s church organizations in the city for social service 
with the object of improving civic life. For several years chaperoned dances 
were held in the parish house by the Fellowship, a distinct contribution to 
the social life of the young people of parish and city. The rector inaugurated 
the custom of a parish luncheon after service on.the Bishop’s visitation to 
give the congregation the opportunity to greet the Bishop and members of 
the confirmation class. One hundred five communicants were reported in 1935. 
Property valuation was $32,000: church and parish house, $23,000, rectory, 
$4,000, other property, $5,000. The parish suffered heavily during the depres- 
sion, losing over fifty per cent of its revenues. 

Of the pioneer stations originating in 1832-42 only three, Lyons, Portland 
and Schoolcraft, received attention during the years 1927-35. Grace Church, | 
Lyons, had services more or less regularly by the rectors at Ionia. Six com- 
municants were reported in 1935. The church was valued at $3,000 and other 
property $500. At Portland the Archdeacon held some cottage services in 
1932. St. Stephen’s, Schoolcraft, had services by lay readers from Kalamazoo 
in 1927-29, J. Omar Cook, lay reader from Kalamazoo, holding services in 
1928. In 1933 the property was rented for a schoolhouse and that same year 
services were discontinued, the church sold for $600 to the “Full Gospel 
Church” and the proceeds placed in the Reinforcement Fund. 

Of the stations originating in 1843-60 only Charlotte and Paw Paw had 
services in the years 1927-35. Charlotte was served from Grand Ledge but 
was detached in 1927 and came under charge of the Archdeacon. Services 
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were suspended in 1932. St. Mark’s, Paw Paw, was served by lay readers, 
Harris Mowry, E. Gilfillan and Walter Scanes of Kalamazoo from 1927 to 
1933, under the Archdeacon. Material improvements were made in the interior 
of the church in 1932. In 1935 Richard Allen Lewis, a former Baptist minister, 
became a Postulant for Holy Orders and was placed in charge of the mission 
working under charge of the Archdeacon. 

Of the stations originating in 1861-74, Benton Harbor lost its status as a 
parish and became an organized mission, and St. James’, Rockford, was aban- 
doned. St. James’, Pentwater, was in charge of the Archdeacon in the years 
1927-35 and in the latter year improvements were made on the church. Twelve 
communicants were reported in 1934, The church was valued at $1,200 and 
the rectory $500. , 

St. Paul’s, Greenville, was in general charge of the Archdeacon during 
1927-35 and was served by lay readers from Grand Rapids in 1927-31, in the 
latter year by Norman A. Lilly and Paul Rohns of Grace Church. In June, 
1927, the Young People’s Fellowship came up from Grand Rapids and con- 
ducted an evening service. Kenneth A. Morford, Candidate for Holy Orders, 
was in charge in the summer of 1931 and some improvements were made 
in the interior of the church. Thirty-four communicants were reported in 
1934, In 1935 property valuation was $6,000: church, $4,000, parish house, 
$2,000. 

The Archdeacon held some cottage services at Decatur in 1932. 

Grace Church, Ludington, put its church and parish hall in good order 
in 1929. The walls of the parish house were re-shingled and interior redecorated 
by Mrs. Edwin Shelby in memory of her husband. New doors were installed. 
In all, $1,000 was spent on improvements. The Archdeacon was in general 
charge in these years and by 1935 gave occasional services. In the summer 
of 1930 Bishop Moore held some services and in the summer season in suc- 
ceeding years Bishop Spencer officiated. Bishop McCormick gave a luncheon 
in August, 1934, at the Ludington Country Club with the help of the Women’s 
Guild of Ludington for Bishop Spencer and the visiting clergy and _ their 
families. Twenty-five communicants were reported in 1935, with a Church 
School of five teachers and sixteen pupils. The church was valued at $5,000. 

The Rev. Le Roy Parker gave three services at Montague in 1926. A 
Women’s Guild was at work in 1927. That year Mrs. Dowling gave a lot 
for a summer chapel and it was hoped to build in the Spring of 1928. 

St. Paul’s, Mendon, was served by faithful lay readers from Kalamazoo 
from 1928 to 1932, driving the twenty-seven miles in all kinds of weather. 
In 1934 there were fifteen communicants and as a result of a week’s mission 
held by the Archdeacon in 1926 twelve persons were confirmed, increasing 
the communicant strength to twenty-seven. An appeal was made in 19238 
to the friends of the old mission for necessary repairs, new roof and paint. 
Leo Fletcher, confirmed in the last class, had left two hundred dollars for 
repairs to the church and willed his eighty acre farm to the diocese after a 
life tenancy had been satisfied. The farm was sold in 1946 for $5,000. The 
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repairs on the church were accomplished and on Nov. 22, 1928, a service of 
re-opening was held.. The Rev. J. H. Bishop of Kalamazoo celebrated Holy 
Communion, the preacher being the Rev. W. G. Studwell of Battle Creek. 
Outside visitors came from Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, Hastings, Sturgis, 
Vicksburg, Centerville and the one-time ancient parish of Constantine, with 
Mrs. Studwell, president of the diocesan Woman’s Auxiliary and Mrs. Franch- 
ot, president of Group 1 of the Auxiliary. Visiting clergy were the Rev. 
Messrs. Bishop, Studwell, Laws, White and Vercoe. An interesting relic of 
the past had a place in the church, It was an old Church banner belonging to 
W. J. Hickmott whose ancestors carried it in Church processions during the 
seventeenth century in Lamberhurst, Kent, England. The banner shows a 
white lamb on a red background painted in oil upon linen. The lamb carries 
a small pennant bearing an early Christian cross. 

St. James’, Rockford, was served from St. Paul’s, Grand Rapids, in 1927. 
In 1932 the mission was closed and the property sold for $600. 

Extensive repairs became necessary for Trinity Church, Three Rivers, 
in 1929, The people of the mission had restored the furnace, repaired the 
organ, shingled the sacristy and cemented the floor of the tower, but needed 
help for a new roof and plastering. An appeal was made for funds. One year 
later, $1,244 having been spent on the fabric, a service of reopening was held, 
the Archdeacon celebrating Holy Communion and the Rev. W. A. Simms 
preaching the sermon. Dean Jackson, Rev. C. K. Thomson of Coldwater and 
Rev. J. H. Bishop of Kalamazoo were present with some members of their 
congregations. In 1935 it was discovered that the tower was in danger of 
collapsing. Three hundred dollars was borrowed for its repair. In these years 
Trinity was under charge of the Archdeacon and Messrs, Scanes, Gilfillan 
and Pierce, lay readers of Kalamazoo, kept up regular Sunday services. In 
1927 the young people of Grace Church, Grand Rapids, came down and con- 
ducted a Sunday service. Thirty-one communicants were reported in 1935 
and the church was valued at $4,000. 

All Saints’, Saugatuck, was under charge of the rectors at Holland 3 in the 
years 1927-35, with services by visiting clergy during the summers. In 1927 
the Rev. F. P. Clayton inaugurated Sunday afternoon services on the picnic 
grounds. A large wooden cross was erected, a volunteer choir was formed 
and people came to the service from Fennville, Ganges, Glenn and Saugatuck. 
All Saints’ received two bequests, $5,000 from the Minnie Breuckman estate 
and $500 from the Susan B. Arnold estate. All Saints’ not being an incorpor- 
ated parish a decree of court declared the Association of the diocese the 
trustee of these funds. Thirty-three communicants were reported in 1935, 
with a Church School of eight teachers and forty pupils. Property valuation 
was $19,000: church, $10,000, rectory, $2,000, endowment, $5,000, other 
property, $2,000. 

Of the numerous places contacted in the period 1875-82 only four re- 
ceived attention in the years 1927-35, Newaygo, Cadillac, Harbor Springs 
and Northport. 
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St. Mark’s, Newyago, was in charge of the Archdeacon in 1927-35 with 
the help of lay readers from Grace Church, Grand Rapids, in 1933. Clinton 
L. Morrill, Candidate for Holy Orders, was in charge in the summer of 19353. 
The Young People’s Fellowship of Grace Church came up in June, 1927, and 
conducted a service and again in 1929. The mission at Cadillac had some 
services in 1927 and 1933 by the Rev. W. S. A. Larter of Big Rapids. In 
1932 the Bishop announced that missionary activities here had been suspended. 
St. John’s, Harbor Springs, under charge of the rectors at Petoskey, enjoyed 
summer ministrations from 1929 to 1934 by Bishop Vincent of Ohio. In 
1927 a new organ costing $750 was purchased through the liberality of the 
summer congregation. Northport Point was a summer resort where services 
were given by visiting clergy and in the summer of 1935 by Bishop Stewart 
of Chicago. 

Only four of the many points touched in 1883-94 had services in 1927- 
35, Charlevoix, Onekema, Scottville and Vicksburg. The losses in this group 
of places were the closing of the work at the organized missions of Luther 
and Vicksburg. Christ Church, Charlevoix, under charge of the rectors at 
Petoskey, was served in the summer months by visiting clergy. The summer 
residents donated an organ in 1929 and extensive repairs were made on the 
building. A vested choir was introduced by a summer visitor from New York. 
Twenty-five communicants were reported in 1935. Property valuation was 


$6,500: church, $5,000, other property, $1,500. 


St. John-by-the-Lake, Onekema, had services in the summer of 1927 
by a number of visiting clergy including the Rev. H. R. Brinker, later the 
Bishop of Nebraska, during Dr. Hall’s absence at the Lausanne Conference. 
In 1930 Dr. Hall gave up the mission and his long and faithful service in build- 
ing and ministering at the summer chapel was missed. Services were main- 
tained every summer by visiting clergy. The property was deeded to the 
Association in 1928. ) 


The Archdeacon held some cottage services in Scottville in 1932. St. 
Andrew’s, Vicksburg, had services by lay readers from Kalamazoo in 1927. 
It lost its status as an organized mission in 1932 and services were suspended. 
The Rev. Artemas Wetherbee, the oldest priest in the diocese, died at his 
farm near Vicksburg in 1929 in his ninety-fifth year. The burial service was 
from St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo, conducted by the Bishop, assisted by the rector 
and Archdeacon, the interment being in Gourd Neck cemetery near Vicks- 
burg. The Rev. Franklin C. Smileau continued his work among deaf-mutes 
from 1927 to 1929. He resigned in 1930 but visited the diocese at intervals in 
1930 and 1931 and was paid twenty-five dollars and travel expenses on each 
official visit. The Rev. Horace B. Waters succeeded him Jan. 15, 1933, with 
work at Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo and Muskegon. $200 was appropriated by 
the diocese for deaf-mute work. 


None of the seventeen places contacted in the period 1895-1905 had 
services in the years 1927-35. 
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Of the new stations contacted in 1906-16 only two, St. Philip’s, Grand 
Rapids, and Leland .had services in the years 1927-35. The Rev. Ellis A. 
Christian closed his work at St. Philip’s in 1929 and was succeeded by the 
Rev. M. E. Spatches Sept. 1, 1929, serving until 1933. Owing to inability 
to maintain a priest at St. Philip’s, the Archdeacon took charge after Mr. 
Spatches’ departure with the help of a lay reader, Paul Rohns of Grace Church. 
Finances: were difficult and a large part of the Bishop’s Trust Fund and the 
contributions of the Bishop’s League went for the support of the Negro work. 
John M. Burgess, a Candidate for Holy Orders, worked in the mission during 
the summer of 1933 and after his ordination to the diaconate July 29, 1934, 
was placed in charge. One hundred seventy-one communicants were reported 
in 1935, with a Church School of seven teachers and eighty-two pupils. 
Property valuation was $16,000: church, $10,000, rectory, $2,000, other 
property, $4,000. 

Bishop Woodcock of Kentucky, who had his summer home at Leland, 
held services there during the summer months. 

The three new points touched in 1917-26, Ganges, Leroy and Oshtemo, 
had no services in 1927-35. 

But one new station was opened in the years 1927-35. In 1927 St. Stephen’s 
Mission for colored people was opened in Benton Harbor by the Rev. W. 5S. 
Dunlop, rector of St. Paul’s, St. Joseph, and was admitted as an organized 
mission by the convention of 1928. By 1930 a congregation of fifty had been 
gathered, a class of twenty-three candidates having been confirmed in 1927, 
a guild, a Men’s Club, a Church School and a Branch of the Woman’s Auxil- 
‘iary organized. Holy Trinity parish loaned St. Stephen’s the use of its church 
in 1928. The Rev. A. Freeman Traverse succeeded Mr. Dunlop in charge of 
the mission, but in 1933 lack of missionary funds prevented the development 
of the work. 
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GRACE CHURCH FURNISHES 
A COADJUTOR 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Grace Church Furnishes a Coadjutor 


T was a diocesan coincidence that Bishop McCormick should ask for a 
Coadjutor on the completion of the thirtieth year of his Episcopate, the 
same period at which Bishop Gillespie had asked for a Coadjutor in 1905. 
After an advisory conference with the Standing Committee and the Executive 
Council in September, 1935, Bishop McCormick made official request to the 
62nd annual convention of the diocese Jan. 21, 1936. The request was made in 
accordance with Canon XIII, Paragraph 2, Sub-Division 1, of the general 
canons and was based “upon age and permanent cause of infirmity.” He stated 
that he was entering upon his seventy-fourth year and that certificates sub- 
mitted to the Standing Committee declared the necessity for immediate limi- 
tation of active duties. As required by the canons he submitted a statement 
as to the assignment of duties to the Bishop Coadjutor: the official visitation 
of all aided parishes and missions, and the administration of confirmation 
except in such cases as might be agreed upon. The Bishop stated his purpose 
to tender his complete and final resignation to the House of Bishops in Oct- 
ober, 1937, or at an earlier date should his health require it, thus the Coad- 
jutorship would continue through a period of not more than eighteen months. 
The resignation of the Archdeacon January first opened to the Bishop Coad- 
jutor the field of activity committed to him and made the Archdeacon’s 
salary and travel expenses in Item B of the budget, in the amount of $3,400, 
available toward the salary and travel expense of the Bishop Coadjutor. By 
resolution the salary of the Bishop Coadjutor was fixed at $4,000, with $500 
for travel expense, $800 for house rent and $350 for pension premiums. The 
budget for 1936 totalled $14,180 for Item A, “General Operating Expenses,” 
in which the Bishop’s salary was reduced from $5,000 to $4,000 and his travel 
expense cut from $500 to $250. Estimated receipts to cover Item A were, 
diocesan assessment, $6,000, Episcopal Fund, and other sources, $4,780 and 
$3,400 from parish promises for missions. Item B remained the same as for 
the previous year with the exception noted that $3,400 of the parish promises 
for missions, representing the salary and expense of the Archdeacon, was 
transferred to help the estimated receipts of Item A. Estimated receipts to 
meet Item B were, Permanent Missionary Fund income, $250, parish promises 
for missions, $9,660. 
Financially the way was prepared for a Bishop Coadjutor and by reso- 
lution the convention proceeded to election at its morning session on Jan. 
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23, 1936. The Nominating Ballot was cast with the Rev. Franklin C. Smith and 
Philip P. Schnorbach as tellers for the clerical vote and the Rev. A. Gordon 
Fowkes and Charles Centner for the lay vote, with the following result: Clerical 
vote. Total number of votes cast, 24. First choice: the Rev. Lewis Bliss 
Whittemore, 13; the Rev. W. A. Simms, 5; the Rev. C. Rankin Barnes, 3; 
and the following with one vote each, the Rev. Frederick D. Butler, the Rev. 
Warner L. Forsythe, the Rev. Henry De Mauriac. Second choice: the Rev. 
Lewis Bliss Whittemore, 5; the Rev. C. Rankin Barnes, 5; the Rt. Rev. E. M. 
Cross, 4; the Rev. Frederick D. Butler, 2; and the following with one vote 
each, the Rev. W. A. Simms, the Rev. H. Boyd Edwards, the Rev. Gerald 
Moore, the Rev. Bernard I. Bell, the Rev. A. Gordon Fowkes, the Rev. William 
L. Essex, the Rev. L. P. Hagger. Lay vote. Total number of votes cast, 60. 
First choice: the Rev. Lewis Bliss Whittemore, 24; the Rev. C. Rankin Barnes, 
10; the Rev. W. A. Simms, 7; the Rev. Harold Holt, 2; the Rt. Rev. E. M. 
Cross, 2; the Rev. Warner L. Forsythe, 4; the Rev. Walter F. Tunks, 2; the 
Rev. A. Gordon Fowkes, 2; the Rev. William Essex, 2; the Rev. W. S. A. Larter, 
3; the Rev. Frederick D. Butler and the Rev. Bernard I. Bell, 1 each. Second 
choice: the Rev. Lewis Bliss Whittemore, 11; the Rev. C. Rankin Barnes, 13; 
the Rev. W. A. Simms, 7; the Rev. Harold Holt, 4; the Rt. Rev. E. M. Cross, 
4; the Rev. Frederick D. Butler, 3; the following with two each, the Rev. 
Walter F. Tunks, the Rev. A. Gordon Fowkes, the Rev. William L. Essex, 
the Rev. Bernard I. Bell, the Rev. L. P. Hagger, the Rev. J. M. Horton; and 
the following with one each, the Rev. Warren L. Forsythe, the Rev. H. Ralph 
Higgins, the Rev. R. E. Carr, the Rt. Rev. Robert E. Campbell, the Rev. H. M. 
Laws, the Rev. I. C. Johnson. 

On motion, the convention proceeded to the first formal ballot, the result 
of which was announced by the tellers. 

Clerical vote. Total number of votes cast, 24; necessary to a choice, 13. 
the Rev. Lewis Bliss Whittemore, 15; the Rev. W. A. Simms, 4; the Rev. C. 
Rankin Barnes, 3; the Rev. Warner L. Forsythe, 1; the Rev. Walter F. Tunks, 1. 

Lay vote. Number of votes cast, 62; necessary to a choice, 32. The Rev. 
Lewis Bliss Whittemore, 33; the Rev. C. Rankin Barnes, 15; the Rev. W. A. 
Simms, 11; the Rev. Walter F. Tunks, 1; the Rev. Bernard I. Bell, 1; the Rev. 
Warner L. Forsythe, 1. 

The Rev. Lewis Bliss Whittemore having a majority in both orders 
was declared elected. On motion of the Rev. H. Ralph Higgins the vote was 
made unanimous. After the singing of the Doxology, the Bishop appointed 
the Rev. W. A. Simms and Theron H. Goodspeed as a committee to inform the 
Rev. Lewis Bliss Whittemore of his election. The Bishop-elect, being brought 
before the convention, announced the acceptance of his election. 


The Rev. Lewis Bliss Whittemore was consecrated Bishop Coadjutor of 


the Diocese of Western Michigan in Grace Church, Grand Rapids, on the » 


Feast of St. Philip and St. James, May 1, 1936. The long procession of Grace 
Church choir, Grace Church vestry, members of the Standing Committee 
and lay officials of the diocese, visiting clergy, diocesan clergy, the Bishop- 
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elect with attending presbyters and the Bishops, proceeded from the parish 
house to the church. The music of the service was rendered by the choir 
of Grace Church under the direction of Verne Stilwell. 

The Consecrators were the Presiding Bishop, the Rt. Rev. James De 
Wolfe Perry, D.D., the Rt. Rev. J. N. McCormick, D.D., Bishop of Western 
Michigan, and the Rt. Rev. Campbell Gray, D.D., Bishop of Northern Indiana. 
The presenting Bishops were the Rt. Rev. George Craig Stewart, D.D., Bishop 
of Chicago, and the Rt. Rev. Hayward S. Ablewhite, D.D., Bishop of Mar- 
quette. The Rt. Rev. Warren L. Rogers, D.D., Bishop of Ohio, took part in 
the laying on of hands. The attending Presbyters were the Rev. William A. 
Simms, rector of St. Thomas’ Church, Battle Creek, and the Rev. Remsen B. 
Ogilby, D.D., President of Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. The Deputy 
Registrar was the Rev. Herman R. Page, rector of St. Paul’s Church, Dayton, 
Ohio, and the certificates of testimonial were read by the Secretary of conven- 
tion, the Rev. Henry A. Hanson. The consents of the Standing Committees 
were read by the Rev. H. Ralph Higgins, D.D., rector of St. Mark’s. The 
Masters of Ceremony were the Rev. James E. Wilkinson, Ph.D., and the Rev. 
A. Gordon Fowkes, D.D., rector of St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo. 

The Rt. Rev. Henry W. Hobson, D.D., Bishop of Southern Ohio, was the 
preacher. He took his text from Isaiah 40:31: “But they that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength; they shall mount up with wings as eagles; 
they shall run, and be not weary; and they shall walk and not faint.” The 
offertory anthem, “Blessed is the man that feareth the Lord,” was written 
by F. W. Snow for the consecration of the Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill in 1930. 

Following the service a luncheon was served at the Pantlind arranged 
by a-committee of St. Mark’s, the Rev. H. Ralph Higgins and Messrs. James 
Stuart, and Theron H. Goodspeed. Bishop McCormick presided at the lunch- 
eon with Bishop Perry on his right and Bishop Whittemore on his left. The 
principal speaker was Bishop Perry, Bishop Whittemore making a brief 
address. A public reception followed the luncheon with the diocesan Bishops 
and their ladies in line, and the visiting Bishops. On Sunday, May 3d, Bishop 
Whittemore made his first visitation. Bishop Gillespie’s first visitation was 
at Hastings, Bishop McCormick’s at St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids, and Bishop 
Whittemore’s was at St. John’s, Ionia. 

Grace Church had given the Rev. and Mrs. Whittemore a luncheon before 
the consecration and the people of the parish presented the Bishop-elect with a 
pectoral cross, a Bishop’s ring and episcopal vestments. The clergy of the 
diocese presented a sum of money which the Bishop devoted to the purchase 
of a radio for his car to while away the tedium of future long journeys over 
Western Michigan terrain. 
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JOHN NEWTON Mc CORMICK, 
SECOND BISHOP 


XIX 


John Newton McCormick, Second Bishop 


EB. 14th was a notable date in the life of John Newton McCormick. On 
that date in 1898 he arrived in Grand Rapids from the South in the 
midst of a snow storm to become rector of St. Mark’s. Eight years later on 
that same date he was consecrated the second Bishop of Western Michigan. 


The second Bishop of Western Michigan was born in Richmond, Va., 
Feb. 1, 1863. His ancestry, environment and early education were southern. 
His first ecclesiastical connections were with the Southern Methodist church, 
his father being a devout Methodist. After graduation from Randolph-Macon 
College in 1883 he became a circuit rider in the Southern Methodist body 
and during a later pastorate at Winchester he says that his long meditated 
desire to enter the ministry of the Episcopal Church came to a head. While 
rector of St. Luke’s, Atlanta, Ga., he was called to St. Mark’s. 


His work as rector of this historic parish is told in its history in another 
place. In his forty-one years residence in Grand Rapids he identified himself 
with the civic life of the city and the State and not only as a priest and 
Bishop but as a citizen took first place as such. 


The aged Bishop Gillespie was obliged to ask episcopal assistance and in 
1905 the diocese turned unanimously to Dr. McCormick as its Bishop Coad- 
jutor. He served as such until Bishop Gillespie’s death in 1909 when he be- 
came the diocesan. Most Bishops have a difficult task and Bishop McCormick 
was no exception to the rule. His difficulties lay in the administration of a 
diocese with a multitude of small towns where, under Bishop Gillespie, effort 
had been made to establish contact with the feeble bands of Church folk 
and essay a beginning of the establishment of Church services and organi- 
zation. This effort had largely failed through lack of men and money to possess 
the land. For a time Bishop McCormick contacted some of these places person- 
ally and later assigned the task to an Archdeacon. But year after year the 
effort failed and the missionary work of the diocese became concentrated on 
the points where the Church had survived though not in sufficient strength 
to assume self support. But in other ways the diocese waxed strong. The 
small aid from the general Church was relinquished and the diocese became 
donor instead of recipient and gave $15,000 annually to the work of the 
General Church. The Episcopal Fund was built up from $60,851 in 1906 to 
$137,086 in 1926. 
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Bishop McCormick’s episcopate falls naturally into two periods, expansion 
and progress up to the time of the depression and the period of stagnation 
and loss in that economic crisis. Moreover, the term of his episcopate saw 
the end of the lumber industry, one of the major industries of Western Michi- 
gan. It was a period of change. The old economic life of the state was ebbing 
and the new life had not yet shaped itself. However, Bishop McCormick’s 
episcopate saw a twenty per cent increase in the number of communicants, 
from 6,382 to 8,161. He also left the diocese practically free from debt. 

Bishop McCormick was in full sympathy with and lent his aid to the 
forward movements of organization and progress in the General Church and 
supported and encouraged their response in the diocese. 

Bishop McCormick was in demand 
as a speaker at local civic functions 
and a glance at his engagements for a 
period reveals his popularity and ver- 
satility: the Noonday Luncheon Club, 
the American Legion, the Grand Rapids 
Real Estate Board, the Civic Round 
Table, The Old Settlers’ Association, the 
Grand Rapids Flying Club, the Military 
Order of Foreign Wars, the Torch 
Club, the University Club. That same 
year engagements outside the diocese 
included Lenten preacher at Nashville 
and New Orleans, meetings of the 
Trustees of the General Seminary, the 
Chaplains’ Conferences at Washington 
and prayer at the unveiling of the Chap- 
lains’ Memorial at Arlington. 

His outside contacts and responsi- 

bilities in the General Church were 
~~)" SW Ae \ many. The story of his war work is told 
ye ee : ; in the chapter on World War I. Growing 
out of that was his appointment as Bis- 
A A CUR ee hop in charge of the European Churches 
/ in which he had served for Bishop Wil- 

liams of Marquette. He was re-appointed 

to that post after the war. In his book, “A Small Part,” he tells most inter- 
estingly of his visit to the Eastern Churches in 1924 and in Jerusalem. With 
this experience gained he was a member of the Joint Commission on European 
Churches and was selected to preach the sermon at the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine in New York opening the sixty million dollar Near East Relief cam- 
paign in 1928. His experience in the war gained for him the appointment as 
a member of the Joint Commission on Army and Navy Chaplains. He attended 
three Lambeth Conferences, in 1908, 1920, and 1930. At the latter he was 
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appointed a member of the Committee of Seventy on the Unity of the Church 
and on the sub-Committee on Relations to Reunion with Episcopal Churches, 
whose discussions included the South India scheme and whose report outlined 
what it was doing and what was still to be done in the way of approach to unity 
and re-stated the position of the Anglican Communion on the restoration of 
unity. In these duties outside his diocese it was his privilege to know some of 
the outstanding ecclesiastical figures of the time, Bishop Gore, Archbishop 
Davidson and our own Bishop Brent and Bishop Tuttle. Besides his auto- 
biography, “A Small Part,” published in 1934, his other works were,, “Dis- 
- tinctive Marks of the Church,” 1902, “The Litany and the Life,” 1904, “Pain 
and Sympathy,” 1907, “Good News from a Far Country,” 1910. 

Following the tradition of service to the State set by Bishop Gillespie, 
Bishop McCormick served for many years successively on the State Board of 
Charities and Corrections, which had charge of all the state prisons and state 
hospitals. | 

His attitude toward the controversial subject of prohibition is expressed in 
his convention address of 1922: “However, it is my duty and my pleasure to 
associate myself with the Bishops of New York and Massachusetts in insisting 
that those who oppose the law (and some of them do so from unimpeachable 
motives) should seek to change the law rather than to break it, that while the 
law remains it should be so construed and so administered as to apply with 
equal force to all sorts and conditions of citizens.” 

Bishop McCormick died Nov. 26, 1939. Bishop Whittemore wrote of him: 
“He had to struggle constantly with a certain shyness and diffidence which 
seemed to be constitutional and served to cover up for a time the warmth and 
generosity of his nature. It is no wonder that he made devoted friends not 
only in the Church but throughout the community.” . . . The funeral services 
were held on Nov. 29th. The body lay in state in the chancel of Grace Church 
with a guard of honor of the younger clergy of the diocese and a constant 
stream of visitors passed to take their last view of the Bishop. The pall bearers 
were chosen from the junior clergy. There was a requiem celebration of the 
Holy Communion by the Rev. Donald V. Carey, rector of Grace Church, 
at 8 am. The burial service was in charge of Bishop Whittemore assisted by 
Bishop Page, retired Bishop of Michigan, Bishop Gray of Northern Indiana 
and President of the Province of the Mid-West, Bishop Randall, Bishop Suff- 
ragan of Chicago, Rev. W. A. Simms, president of the Standing Committee 
and Rev. Dr. Wilkinson. Other clergy of the diocese were in the procession 
at the service, with a number of priests of the Orthodox Churches in Grand 
Rapids and ministers of the Protestant denominations. Many of the laity from 
all parts of the diocese were present and the service was attended by members 
of the American Legion and the Canadian Legion and a squad of cadets from 
Howe School. Interment was in Oak Hill cemetery, Grand Rapids. 
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Quod habeo, retineo 


HEN Bishop Whittemore commenced his work in 1936 it was with 
a definite assignment and object, as stated by Bishop McCormick, the 
oversight and direction of diocesan missions with charge of all the aided 
parishes and missions. But this assignment was only the introduction to a 
problem. The problem he had to solve was to reopen closed churches without 
the aid of missionary money. The small diocesan missionary funds were fully 
employed in giving aid to parishes where men were already at work. There 
were listed in 1936 twenty-seven parishes, twelve of these were aided parishes. 
There were fifteen missions, all in feeble health. Lacking adequate missionary 
funds, there had to be some substitute. That substitute was the optomistic 
leadership of the Bishop, stimulating giving and interest. Bringing to his 
task an infectious optimism and consecrated devotion, two important results 
followed. Before long he was able to report, “The process of closing up church- 
es and missions has been definitely stopped.” A new spirit and an era of new 
life came to the diocese. 


The Bishop’s method was simple, to strengthen every existing point with 
the hope for the future in the ultimate ideal that every point having developed 
financial independence, would reach out and establish a mission, but its 
success lay in awaking the lay people in inspiring them to a venture of faith 
certified by cash and pledges. Quite modestly the Bishop described the success of 
his efforts, “This has been done in a number of cases with the aid and cooper- 
ation of loyal parishioners.” The statement was true as far as it went, but the aid 
and cooperation of loyal parishioners developed from the consecrated optimism 
of their leader. In a discouraged and pressed parish or mission a dinner was 
held, pledges for support secured and the place awoke to the fact that it was 
raising more money than it had ever thought it could, the church was reopened 
and regular services were held. The Bishop’s leadership uncovered unsuspected 
financial and spiritual resources. What is more, assurance was given that the 
good work begun in them was to be permanent in open church and regular 
ministrations. No longer was the feeble flame of effort to be allowed to die 
out. Security and permanency was the promise of the future. Quod habeo, 
retineo. 


The story of the growth of the work will be told under the head of parish 
and mission histories. But the general outline of method and accomplishment 
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may be indicated. Certain association of parishes and missions were made, 
increased giving for support in all the points having been effected, regular 
ministrations were made possible. Dowagiac, Three Rivers and Paw Paw 
were joined in a group, Hastings and Charlotte, to the great benefit of the 
latter, Mount Pleasant increased its budget and had a resident priest. Green- 
ville, long neglected, and Ludington increased their giving and enjoyed 
resident rectors. Wherever there was a foundation left the church was revived. 
In most cases the work had to be connected with an established parish not 
strong enough to pay the, salary of a full-time priest. Thus the mission con- 
nected with the parish was a sort of concealed subsidy. But the mission had 
increased its budget and had the privilege of regular services and the hope 
that when in the future it had developed strength it would have a full-time 
priest. But progress had its penalties. Some of the dependent places increased 
their budgets to the point where they claimed the full time of their rector. 
South Haven arrived at this happy condition, leaving Paw Paw, which had 
been attached to it, orphaned. Paw Paw needed a full-time priest also if 
missionary funds would allow it. The work at Saugatuck, a mission of Allegan, 
so increased in scope and financial backing that the priest gave full time to 
it and Allegan had to look for another rector. Saugatuck was admitted a 
parish by the convention in 1946. In five years of Bishop Whittemore’s labors 
his strong and aggressive missionary policy reopened and strengthened the 
old places and none of the work which had been started had stopped. New 
work was opened at Orangeville and St. Michael and All Angels’ mission in 
Lee township. 1945 was a notable year. At the convention in January St. 
Andrew’s, Big Rapids, St. Paul’s, Dowagiac, Trinity, Grand Ledge, Grace, 
Traverse City and St. Paul’s, Grand Rapids, relieved the convention of mis- 
sionary aid and became independent parishes. Emmanuel, Petoskey, relin- 
quished aid from the diocese in 1946. St. James’, Albion, requested aid 
only until July 1, 1945, after which it expected to be independent and St. 
John’s, Ionia, reduced its mission help. 


As finances were the sinews of war backing the new life of diocesan pro- 
gress and development from it, a survey of diocesan receipts applicable to 
the budgets in the years 1936-45 reveals the fact that the receipts doubled 
in that period. $13,377.72 was the total in 1936 and $26,488.80 was the total 
for 1944, The parish pledges or promises for missions showed a steady an- 
nual increase with the exception of one year, until this item doubled, rising 
from $8,125.80 in 1936 to $19,990.41 for 1945. This made available more 
money for missionary salaries, travel expenses and pension premiums. For 
this item of the budget $4,201 was expended in 1936, with an expanding scale 
reaching $8,208.08 for 1945. Among the items of receipts, the Permanent 
Missionary Fund contributed from its earnings sums ranging from $143.25 
in 1936 to $370.52 in 1945. The children’s Lenten offering also reflected 
the general advance, from $1,801.01 in 1936 to $2,424.64 in 1945. The 
Bishop established the Bishop’s Missionary Fund, formerly called the Bishop’s 
League, and the convention of 1942 realizing the need of a reinforcement 
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fund went on record favoring the strengthening of this Fund, in the future 
to be called the Bishop’s Emergency Fund, the sources to be offerings at 
visitations and gifts from individuals. The Bishop stated in 1938 that with- 
out this Fund his hands would have been tied and the Fund started work 
which the diocese took over. The diocesan assessment was held to the 1935 
figure of $6,000 until 1945 when it was increased to $8,500. Contributions 
for general missions sent to the National Council increased from $2,470 in 
1936 to $8,000 for 1946. The total receipts of the parishes for the year 1942 
were $256,754, greater than the pre-depression figures of $227,092 in 1927. 
While it is true that the general economic advance in business recovery was 
a factor in expanding resources, equally operating in this happy condition 
was the hopefulness and optimism that was the new spirit in the diocese, the 
spirit of progress under the Bishop’s leadership. Bishop Whittemore’s policy 
of strengthening the weak places had its reflex in the stronger centers. It was 
evident to all, clergy and laity, that in gathering up the fragments that nothing 
be lost, that a principle of permanency had been established. The diocese was 
a unit, standing back of all its phases of work. By 1942 definite results 
in the gradual strengthening of the diocese were evident, especially in the smaller 
towns, the details of which are told in the story of the parishes and missions. 
There was a gain of 2,377 in the number of baptized persons and 1,332 in 
the number of communicants. The Bishop took a look into the future, a 
long range policy for the diocese. In this he envisioned the Church going into 
the definitely rural districts and to the isolated farms, reproducing Orange- 
ville; to the unchurched in towns of two thousand, one thousand and five 
hundred; a full-time priest in every place which then had to share time with 
another station; curates and assistants in the larger parishes for areas not 
touched by the Church in these centers, the strong parishes starting new 
missions. By 1944 a large amount of local indebtedness had been cleared 
away, buildings put in order, salaries increased. 

The various diocesan funds, Episcopal Endowment, Permanent Mission- 
_ ary, Reinforcement, Akeley, were consolidated for the purpose of investment 
management, the Michigan Trust Company being appointed fiscal agent, the 
income of the merged fund being distributed in aceordance with the value of 
the contribution of each seperate trust to the whole. James H. Sheppard was 
employed as investment counsellor to the diocese, and a Finance Committee 
was appointed consisting of the treasurers of each of the three funds and 
Charles Watkins, with the Bishop as chairman, which had oversight of invest- 
ments making regular reports to the Trustees of the Association. Due to low 
interest rates the productivity of the merged funds whose valuation at the end 
of the year 1945 was $142,857.65, was not large, a net income of $5,296.82 
for the year 1945. In 1944 the family of the late William Hatton of Grand 
Haven made a gift of one thousand dollars to the Episcopal Fund in his mem- 
ory. Mrs. Mary W. Joass bequeathed three thousand dollars in 1944, one 
thousand dollars of which was for the use of the diocese and Miss Louise 
Fitch gave two hundred dollars for the use of the Bishop. The diocesan bud- 
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get increased from $26,590 for 1936 to 
$39,649.62 for 1945. Included in the 
latter figure was an increase in the 
Bishop’s salary to $6,000 by unanimous 
action of the convention of 1945. There 
was also a_ grant from the National 
Council toward the salaries of the two 
women workers in the field. Two other 
items of income from trust funds were, 
$100 a year for the support of a nurse 
in Alaska from a $14,000 trust estab- 
lished by Mrs. Fredrieka Delano 
Stevens for Grace Church, for which 
sum that parish received credit on its 
apportionment, and $150 from the 
Thomas Trust. 

The convention of 1939 amended 
Canon VII by adding Sections 4 and 5. 
Section 4 provided that a communicant 
negligent in coming to Holy Commun- 
ion should not, after admonishment, be 
counted as a ‘communicant in good 
standing. Section 5 provided that the 
name of the communicant absent from 
| the parish for the space of two con- 
secutive years without known or satisfactory reasons should be removed 
from the parish register and might not receive a letter of transfer until 
satisfactory explanation was made. The convention of 1940 amended 
Canon XVIII by adding Sections 4 and 5 providing for a system of 
retirement annuities for lay employees. The convention of 1944 re- 
peated this action. The convention of 1942 added a new section to Canon 
VITII—B giving permission to parish and mission organizations to transfer 
their money, securities and funds in trust to the Association of the Diocese for 
management and Section 5 of Canon XI empowered the Trustees of the Asso- 
ciation to administer such trusts. The same convention passed a resolution 
introduced by the Registrar urging the microfilming of the contents of all 
parish registers to and including the date of Dec. 31, 1944, the reels of the 
same to become the property of the diocese and by it to be filed and stored. 


EMMANUEL, PETOSKEY 


The Field Department of the Executive Council, under the chairmanship 
of the Rev. A. Gordon Fowkes, the liaison between the National Council and 
the diocese, suggested in 1937, since the General Convention of 1934 had 
disposed of the old quota system, that the diocesan objective for general missions 
be twelve and a half per cent of missionary funds raised plus the entire 
Lenten offering, which the convention endorsed. Prior to the depression the 
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diocese used to share its missionary offerings on a fifty-fifty basis but during 
the depression this method of division broke down. In 1938 the Bishop put 
in motion plans to realize the Department’s function in reference to Church 
extension in the diocese. Bishop Bartlett of Idaho made a survey of the 
diocese in 1940, spending a week and covering as much of the territory as 
possible in that time, and presenting his findings to the Bishop and a clergy 
conference. He endorsed the diocesan financial set-up; the spirit of clergy 
and laity; and believed that the diocese was ready for a great forward step. 
These high lights had shadows in the stationary condition of Church Schools, 
the necessity of touching great unoccupied areas, further work among colored 
people and contact of isolated Church folk. Concrete results of his visit 
and survey were his recommendation to the National College Commission to 
make St. James’, Albion, one of its centers for college work and the assign- 
ment of a United Thank Offering worker for Barry county. The Department 
was enlarged to twenty members and at the meetings were addressed by mis- 
sionaries in the field telling of their work. In 1940 two important projects 
envisioned by the Bishop were sponsored by the Department. The first was 
the “Proposed Delimitation of Parochial Areas of Missionary Activity and 
Responsibility.” The purpose back of this project was to assure that all the 
people in the territory of the diocese were being ministerd to. To this end 
the parishes were alloted “spheres of influence” in which areas it was their re- 
sponsibility to look after groups of Church people and isolated communicants. 
A further effort at contacting and caring for the isolated Church folk by mail 
and personal visitation was undertaken. In this plan was included the es- 
tablishment of services in rural communities where groups of Church people 
were found. An appropriation for this project being made, it was inaugurated 
in 1941 under the direction of Mrs. J. A. McNulty. On her removal from the 
diocese she was succeeded by Mrs. Richard Cooper. In 1942 it was styled 
“St. Elizabeth’s Mission-by-Mail” with seventy-two persons and families en- 
rolled. A development of this useful program was a correspondence Church 
School. It was encouraging to note that of the people contacted, forty-three 
per cent responded. On Mrs. Cooper’s resignation, Mrs. William P. Richard- 
son, Jr., took charge of the work. 

The Rev. C. Arch Hopper succeeded Dr. Fowkes as chairman in 1941. 
On Mr. Hopper’s departure from the diocese the Rev. F. G. Deis, D.D., was 
appointed chairman and served until his lamented death in 1945. He was 
exceptionally fitted for the post having been a general secretary of the Field 
Department of the National Council, later Archdeacon of Chicago and then 
Executive Secretary of the Diocese of Texas. He was succeeded by Craig 
W. Brooks of Marshall. 

In 1939 Dean Higgins reorganized St.Bede’s Mission to Deaf-Mutes and 
was appointed its priest in charge. Some twenty-one people attended the 
meeting and Harold Andrews was appointed chairman of the mission committee. 
The status of St. Bede’s is that of a parochial mission. An annual appropriation 
of two hundred dollars is made by the diocese for the support of the work. 
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The missionary receives ten dollars a month from the Constance Brown So- 
ciety for Better Hearing. Mrs. Brown was a member of St. Luke’s, Kala- 
mazoo, and created a trust fund in charge of a group of trustees for the help 
of those hard of hearing in Kalamazoo. In September, 1942, arrangements 
were made with the Rev. George F. Flick of the Church Mission to the Deaf 
to hold one service each month for deaf-mutes at St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo, 


and at St. Bede’s, Grand Rapids. 


Summer services for tourists were as in the past a feature of diocesan 
activities. In 1936 and 1937 Bishop Woodcock officiated at Leland, Bishop 
Spencer at Ludington, Bishop Stewart at Northport Point, Bishop Essex at 
Onekema, Bishop McCormick at Harbor Springs in 1937, Mr. Carey at Onekema 
in 1937 and from that year each summer, Bishop Essex at Charlevoix in 
1938 and 1939 and summers thereafter, Dean Higgins at Harbor Springs 
in 1938 and each summer thereafter, while parish and visiting clergy at other 
resort points ministered to the summer people. 


The Department of Religious Education, with the Rev. H. L. Nicholson 
as chairman, continued its administration of the several diocesan agencies 
committed to its charge, the Summer Conference, the Acolytes’ Guild, the Young 
People’s Fellowship, the boys’ work and the Christmas boxes and_ birthday 
offerings. The Acolytes’ Guild held its annual festival with special preachers 
and the Young People’s Fellowship its diocesan and regional rallies. The 
Department turned its attention to Church School teaching material and rec- 
ommended courses. The small Church School received consideration through 
a sub-committee. In 1940 the Department’s title was changed to the Depart- 
ment of Christian Education and was divided into two sections, one on young 
people’s work and the Summer Conference and the other to have charge of 
the program for the Church School and teacher training. The Rev. H. P. Krusen 
was appointed Department chairman in 1940 and the Department was enlarged 
to twenty-three members with ten committees enlarging its scope and facilitating 
its work. Work among young people was in charge of the Rev. Gordon Galaty. 
Father Galaty also served on Provincial young people’s work committees and 
the National Youth Commission. When Father Galaty was commissioned a 
Chaplain in the Navy in 1942 the Rev. William T. Reeves, Jr., was appointed 
Diocesan Secretary for Youth. Mr. Reeves was appointed chairman of the 
Department in 1943. The Department set to work in 1945 to strengthen the 
work of religious education in the diocese. In order to do this more effectively 
the Department planned to set certain standards for individual Church 
Schools as well as for individual pupils. For this purpose tests known as 
“Bishop’s Examinations” were prepared to be taken by the pupils of the 
Church School at the end of the school year and certificates of achievement 
were awarded as a symbol of recognition by the Bishop and diocese to those 
pupils who attained a certain grade. The first annual Diocesan Youth Rally 
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for high school boys and girls of the diocese was held in the Cathedral Feb. 
17th, with introductions and welcome by Dean Higgins and Bishop Whittemore. 
The Rev. William P. Richardson, leader of diocesan youth work, preached the 
sermon. | 


The Department of Social Service changed its title to the Department 
of Christian Social Relations under the chairmanship of Dean Higgins in 
1938. Like the other departments of the Executive Council the Department 
worked with a greatly enlarged membership of thirty-eight clergy and laity. 
Six standing committees were created. The Department, in its study of various 
social and public problems in the light of Christian principles, had the ob- 
jective of becoming both a clearing house for Christian social opinion within 
the diocese and also a practical force for social action. In October, 1937, 
a meeting was held to discuss the question of modifying the present Church 
law of divorce, with papers by Dean Higgins and Dr. Fowkes. The outcome 
was the passage of a resolution: “Be it resolved, that the Department of 
Social Service approves in principle the modification of the Canon law of 
the Church to permit the re-marriage of divorced persons.” That year it 
published an exhaustive report by its committee on Social Resources, the 
Rey. Harris Mowry, Jr., chairman, on the institutions and social resources 
of Western Michigan. The Department in its meetings covered a wide range 
in its study of social subjects, including a bibliography on marriage and the 
family and adopted numerous resolutions on state and national social topics. 
Specific accomplishments during 1940 included a recommendation to conven- 
tion for lay workers’ retirement annuities, Grand Rapids parishes joining 
the Western Group Hospitalization plan, representation to the Grand Rapids 
public school authorities for the employment of Negro teachers, opposed 
segregation of minority racial groups, opposed the arms embargo and adopted 
a method whereby conscientious objectors could register with the Bishop of 
the diocese. The Department took active leadership in arranging for the 
National Conference of Social Work in Grand Rapids in 1940 and was repre- 
sented on the program of the Episcopal Social Work Conference of that body. 
It looked into the social service effectiveness of the parishes and missions 
of the diocese and published the chairman’s handbook “Social Work in the 
Parishes.” After five years’ service the Rev. H. Ralph Higgins resigned as chair- 
man in 1943 and was succeeded by the Rev. David Cochran who served until 
he was commissioned an Army Chaplain in 1944. The war hampered its 
attendance. The Department took over the promotion of the Forward in Service 
program in 1943-44. The Rev. Don M. Gury became Department chairman 
in 1944. 


The Town and Country Council was a committee of the Field Department 
until 1944 when it was made a separate division of the Department of Field 
and Promotion. For the development of diocesan work in rural areas it was 
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found that there was need of a group of especially interested people to study 

ways and means of reaching people living in the country and the small town — 
and village. The Council therefore was charged with the duty of surveys of 
rural areas assigned to it for study by the Bishop. The Rev. J. Ethan Allen 


was appointed chairman. 


The new spirit in diocesan consciousness and life functioned in diocesan 
organizations, meetings and conferences with interest and enthusiasm. Stated 
diocesan gatherings such as the annual meeting of the Women of the Church, 
the Children’s Presentation Service, the Acolytes’ Festival, diocesan rallies 
of the Young Peoples’ Fellowship, the Summer Conference, the annual diocesan 
convention, always more than a business meeting, the annual Cathedral Anni- 
versary Service, were established features of the yearly cycle of diocesan life. 
The diocesan annual calendar in the “Diocesan Plan of Action” was very full. 
It included the women’s meetings, regional and diocesan, with the annual 
Thank Offering service on All Saints’ Day, the meetings of the Executive 
Council and its Departments, Trustees of the Association, the Churchman’s 
Association, the Greater Chapter of the Cathedral, besides special days and 
observances of national moment. The first anniversary ~of the Cathedral was 
held Apr. 27, 1944, with a dinner and a service at which the Rt. Rev. William 
P. Roberts, D.D., Bishop of Shanghai, was the special preacher. Another 
visitor from the Orient was Bishop Tsu of China in January, 1944, who was 
guest at a luncheon meeting attended by the vestries of the Grand Rapids 
parishes. Diocesan representation in the meetings and work of the Provincial 
Synod and the General Convention were outside contacts. 


Clergy and lay conferences prior to the annual Every Member Canvass 
were held annually from 1942 on. The first Laymen’s Conference was held 
at Camp Roger Sept. 17, 1937, and was addressed by Bishop Creighton. The 
conference in September, 1938, was addressed by Clifford Morehouse, editor 
of The Living Church. A committee was appointed to consider the formation of 
a Churchman’s Club. The Conference of 1939 was addressed by Stewart R. 
Cushman of Chicago, and Bishop Whittemore. The Conference of 1940 changed 
its date to June and heard Professor Clark G. Kuebler of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. The Club was organized at the convention of 1939, a Board of 
Directors chosen, and its first annual meeting was held in May, 1939, with 
a dinner, the speaker being Austin J. Lindstrom of the National Council. 
The Club’s worthwhile project was the support of The Bishop’s News Letter. 
The Club sponsored a men’s rally in the Fall of 1940 with Bishop Barilett 
of Idaho and Prof. Kuebler in a return date as speakers. Horace J. Beel was 
elected president of the Club with regional vice presidents and Board of 
Directors. Ill health caused Dr. Beel’s retirement in 1943 and Chester C. 
Wells succeeded him. Plans for an annual convention resulted in a gathering 
of one hundred eighty men at dinner at the Cathedral in November, 1944. 
James W. McLain, Jr., “Dr. I. Q.” on the radio, a Candidate for Holy Orders 
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and student at Seabury-Western Seminary, addressed the meeting. The Clergy 
and Lay Conference of 1945 was addressed by Craig W. Brooks and Julian 
B. Hatton on the National Council Reconstruction and Advance program. 
Bishop Mallett of Northern Indiana made the principal address. This “special 
gifts’ campaign received a start in donations of $500 each by Julian B. Hatton 
and George E. Walker. The annual meeting and dinner of the Churchman’s 
Association in November, 1945, was addressed by Father Gray of the Philip- 
pine Mission, lately released from a Japanese prison camp, and Edward W. 
Gushee of Detroit. Chester C. Wells ‘was re-elected president. The major ob- 
jective adopted by the association for 1946 was the promotion of the Every 
Member Visitation Canvass. 


Retreats for clergy and laity helped to deepen the spiritual life of the 
diocese. In 1941 Bishop Whittemore conducted a retreat for young men at 
Waukazoo Inn, and in February, 1945, held the first layman’s retreat at the 
Cathedral. A retreat for the clergy was conducted at the Cathedral in January, 
1944, by Father Paul Severance, O. H. C., and in February, 1945, the clerical 
retreat was held by the Rev. Harold Holt. Bishop Whittemore delivered three 
lectures before the Provincial Woman’s Auxiliary at the De Koven Foundation 


at Racine in October, 1945. 


Choir festivals were held in 1938 and 1939, the first in St. Mark’s with the 
choirs of St. Mark’s, Grace, St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo and Trinity, Marshall. The 
‘second was held in St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo, the participating choirs being St. 
Luke’s, Kalamazoo, Grace and Mark’s, Grand Rapids, and Trinity, Marshall, 
Bishop Whittemore being the preacher. A Music Committee of the Greater 
Chapter of the Cathedral was appointed by the Bishop in 1945 and held its 
first meeting June Ist. Henry Overley, organist of St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo, was 
chairman. In furtherance of the promotion of better music in the Church 
services in the various parishes the committee was ready to hold conferences, 
conduct hymn sings and model rehearsals with the choirs. They recommended 
that the anthem follow the prayers in Morning and Evening Prayer instead of 
its traditional position during the offertory. A choir lending library was es- 


tablished. 


Following the establishment by the National College Commission of a 
chaplaincy for Church students at Albion, a diocesan College Commission was 
appointed with the Rev. Dr. Dowdell chairman. At the Commission’s meeting 
at Albion in September, 1941, the Rev. Frederick A. Leech, Chaplain to the 
Episcopal students at Ann Arbor, preached at a celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion and the afternoon meeting was addressed by Prof. Joseph Irwin of 
Albion College. At the meeting in 1942 reports were heard from the clergy 
having work among college students, Dr. Fowkes at Kalamazoo, where some 
thirty-three Church students at Kalamazoo College and one hundred twenty- 
five at Western State Teachers’ College had regular Sunday night programs 
and a monthly compline and address, the Rev. Harold B, Adams at Mount Pleas- 
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ant Teachers’ College and the Rev. Knight W. Dunkerley at Ferris Institute, Big 
Rapids. At the meeting at St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo, in October, 1943, the Bishop 
gave a meditation at the celebration of Holy Communion and Donald M. 
Wright, Executive Secretary of the Church Society for College Work, addressed 
the Commission. At the meeting of the Commission Nov. 12, 1945, Rev. Doane 
E. Rose conducted a meditation and Dr. Geiger gave a history of hypnotism. 
Bishop Whittemore and Dr. Dowdell were appointed on the Board of Trustees 
of Harris Hall at Ann Arbor. 


At the convention of 1938 the Bishop asked for authority for the appoint- 
ment of an Historical Commission of the diocese with representation from 
every parish and mission, to compile historical data of a parochial and diocesan 
nature. A resolution by convention authorized a Commission of fifteen mem- 
bers. The Rev. Franklin C. Smith was appointed chairman and the Rev. 
Henry Krusen secretary. The Rev. Franklin C. Smith was elected Histori- 
ographer of the diocese at the convention of 1940. The Commission held its 
first meeting in October, 1939, and continued them until 1941. Papers of his- 
torical value were read at the meetings and a circular letter suggesting methods 
of collecting parochial historical data was issued and a department of His- 
torical Collections established. At the convention of 1941 the Bishop was pre- 
sented with a gavel made from the timbers of the Selkirk Indian Mission of 
1841. On the afternoon of Whitsunday, June 1, 1941, an outdoor service 
was held at Adams’ Mills on the site of and commemorating the first American 
Prayer Book service held within the present limits of the Diocese of Western 
Michigan, by Bishop Chase May 6, 1832, with a large attendance of laity and 
visitors. The choirs of St. Mark’s, Coldwater, Trinity, Marshall, Trinity, 
Niles, St. James’, Albion and St. John’s, Sturgis, furnished the music. An 
historical sermon was preached by the Rev. Franklin C. Smith, Historiographer 
of the diocese. 


The Provincial Synod met at Grand Rapids in Grace Church in October, 
1941. Bishop Gray addressed the young people and Bishop Creighton was the 
speaker at the Synod banquet. The Daughters of the King undertook the 
task of forwarding the use of the Diocesan Cycle of Prayer and sponsored the 
“Ye Shall Pray booklet” compiled by the Bishop. They enjoyed a visit in 
1941 from their national president, Mrs. W. W. Pedder of Los Angeles. The 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew chapters in the diocese pursued a quiet spiritual 
work in their parishes. In December, 1937, a picked group of young men from 
St. Mark’s and Grace Church, Grand Rapids, met for a conference with 
Courtenay Barber, vice president of the Brotherhood. 


Responsive to the Forward Movement, inaugurated by the General Church 
in 1937, the diocese experienced spiritual and material results of an encour- 
aging nature. Each parish program was individual, springing from its inner 
life and leadership. Outside help from the members of the Forward Move- 
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ment Commission came to the diocese in the visits of Bishop Hobson, Dr. 
Sherman conducting a mission, Rev. Messrs. Symons and Weaver, while lay 
members of the Commission, Clifford Morehouse of Milwaukee and Stewart 
A. Cushman of Chicago were leaders at the Layman’s Conference. A diocesan 
committee was appointed for the machinery of the movement, with regional 
chairman. The Bishop chose as his topic for his message to the convention of 
1941 “Forward in Service,” with special emphasis on this important spiritual 
movement in war time. Starting with the “Roll Call” and the adoption by many 
of the “Rule of Life” the movement genuinely helped to deepen the spiritual 
life of the diocese. 


The convention of 1937 authorized the Trustees of the Association to sell 
the old Episcopal Residence at 43 Lafayette street and to purchase a new 
Bishop’s House at 442 Madison avenue. The property was valued at $18,500, 
with no indebtedness. 


Bishop McCormick retired on Nov. 1, 1937, and at the convention of 1938 
at St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo, a “Service for the Induction of the Rt. Rev. Lewis 
Bliss Whittemore as the Third Bishop of Western Michigan” was held Wednes- 
day evening, Jan. 19th. The service was prepared for the occasion by Bishop 
McCormick. It was preceded by a dinner at which some six hundred people 
were seated. The visiting Bishops were introduced: Ivins of Milwaukee, Essex 
of Quincy, White of Springfield, Gray of Northern Indiana, and Bishop Mc- 
Cermick presented the Presiding Bishop, the Rt. Rev. Henry St. George 
Tucker, D.D., who made a brief address. The Service of Induction opened 
with a Charge to the People, read by Bishop McCormick, and the elements 
of the service were taken by Dr. Fowkes, Bishops Gray and Ivins. The Pre- 
siding Bishop then requested of the inducted Bishop his intention and pur- 
pose in respect to his office. Bishop Whittemore responded with that declara- 
tion, at the close of which the Presiding Bishop prayed for God’s favor and 
grace upon the new diocesan. Bishop McCormick then presented the pastoral 
staff, a symbol of the Bishop’s office, to Bishop Whittemore. The sermon was 
preached by the Presiding Bishop. The attending congregation was repre- 
sentative of the entire diocese and numbered over one thousand. Bishop 
Whittemore’s fifth anniversary, May 1, 1941, was observed with a dinner at 
Grace Church. The Rev. Donald V. Carey acted as toastmaster and addresses 
were made by the Rev. H. P. Krusen, Rev. Franklin C. Smith and Bishop 
Whittemore. June 19, 1939, Kenyon College at Gambier, Ohio, awarded the 
Bishop the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. 


Publication of The Bishop’s News Letter began in 1937 with a gift from 
a friend of the Bishop making possible its publication for ten months. In 
1940 three issues of an enlarged paper, The Diocese of Western Michigan, 
were issued and in March, 1941, the publication went back to the old form of 
The News Letter, the paper being financed in part as a project of the Church- 
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man’s Club, the Women of the Church also assisting and the Bishop raising 
the balance. He 


The Bishop dedicated the chapel in the Bishop’s office Feb. 10, 1941. 
The altar was the gift of Charles R. Sligh, of the Charles R. Sligh Company 
of Holland. A dossal was given by Mrs. W. K. Williams of St. Mark’s, Grand 
Rapids. By a gift of Mrs. Joseph Brewer, daughter of Dr. Frances Hillyer, 
bookshelves were installed in the Bishop’s office and the Frances Hillyer Li- 
brary housed there. The Board' of the Women of the Church gave a bronze 
plaque in memory of Mrs. Helene Stott Franchot, the founder of the library. 
New books were added to the library from time to time and the library served 
the clergy and laity of the diocese. 


Fourteen Postulants and Candidates for Holy Orders were enrolled in 
1936-45. Of these, seven were ordained and three pursuing their studies, three 
in the armed forces and one dropped. 


An important bi-racial community project was inaugurated in Grand 
Rapids under Church auspices in 1942. The Rev. Jesse F. Anderson, priest in 
charge of St. Philip’s Mission (Negro) planned recreational activities in 
1940 for the hundreds of children roaming the streets after school. He 
got into touch with the recreation department of the W. P. A. and several 
Negro group and recreation leaders were assigned to this community and be- 
gan operations in the basement of St. Philip’s Church. These quarters 
were soon overcrowded and with the dissolution of the W. P. A. came the 
problem of continuing the work and Bishop Whittemore, Mr. Anderson and 
the committee gave the matter much thought. Help came in a gift by Miss 
Maud Brough in 1942 for the purchase of land which would ultimately be the 
site for an adequate building for the project, which gift would eventually 
amount to $12,000. Land with three houses on it was acquired next to St. 
Philip’s Church, one of which was to be the new rectory for St. Philip’s. The 
houses were held by the Trustees of the Association. The next step was the 
formation of a non-sectarian bi-racial board to have charge of the work and 
“The Brough Community Association” was incorporated Jan. 25, 1943, with 
eighteen Negro members and twelve white, of which the Bishop was chair- 
man, six members of the board being from St. Philip’s Church. The title of 
the Association was in honor of the donor of the fund. The property at 
590 and 554 Henry avenue was turned over to the Brough Community Asso- 
ciation by the Trustees of the Association of the diocese, the deed containing a 
reversionary clause providing that this property should revert to the Association 
of the Diocese if used for any purpose other than that for which it was given. 
The Grand Rapids Community Chest made the Brough Community Associa- 
tion a Chest beneficiary and the project secured the approval of the Kent 
County Council of Social Agencies. The project was housed in the building at 
554 Henry avenue June 4, 1943, with Edward Simms, Sr., as Director and a 
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staff of four members. The work is “definitely a character building agency, 
it does not seek to reform; rather, it seeks to guide vocationally, socially and 
civically.” Classes and groups in various activities, music, supervised play, 
all elements of a social program are carried on. A Junior Board was organ- 
ized for experience in actual handling and planning the social program. Case 
work has an important place in the work. The budget of 1943-44 was 
$16,962.75 of which $14,180.91 came from the Community Chest and 
$2,719.75 from direct gifts. 


A new chapter in diocesan missionary work was opened in 1941 in the 
establishment of the field at Orangeville under Miss Bernice K. Jansen, ap- 
pointed and salary provided by the directors of the Woman’s Auxiliary Thank 
Offering, with help from the Women of the Church of the diocese, a project 
denominated by the Bishop as a laboratory experiment almost unique. The 
field at Orangeville is a farming community of some four or five hundred 
people, the countryside composed of independent farmers, tenant farmers and 
migrants harvesting the principal crop of onions. Miss Jansen established 
herself in her house, called the “Neighborhood House,” and carried on a 
program of social work, classes and clubs and started a Sunday School in the 
schoolhouse with an enrollment of fifty or sixty people and an adult Bible 
class. Recreational activities included a tennis and volley ball court and a 
projector and screen was secured for moving pictures. The work grew and 
issued in two new features, adequate quarters and a work camp. The first of 
these was the acquisition of adequate quarters. With the help of the Women’s 
Board of the diocese, the Trustees of the Association, the Department of 
Domestic Missions and the American Church Building Fund Commission a 
property was purchased at a cost of $3,400 including repairs, redecorations, 
improvements, a garage and storeroom. $2,400 was raised on this amount and 
the balance secured by a mortgage which was financed, principal and interest, 
from the amount allowed for Miss Jansen’s rent. Miss Jansen raised a consider- 
able amount from spontaneous gifts after hearing her message and Mrs. 
Charles L. Dibble was a helper in the project. The new Neighborhood House 
was dedicated Aug. 8, 1943, by the Bishop. Speakers on the happy occasion 
were the Rev. Clifford L. Samuelson, Associate Secretary of the Department 
of Domestic Missions, the Rev. Don M. Gury, rector of Emmanuel Church, 
Hastings, Mrs. David Black, representing the Women of the Church, the Rev. 
David R. Cochran, rector of St. Paul’s, Dowagiac, the County Agent and, Miss 
Jansen. The County Agent reported that the Orangeville area, once having 
a high delinquency, had not reported a single case of juvenile delinquency 
in the past year, largely due to the work and influence of the Neighborhood 
House. In 1943 a Work Camp was inaugurated, theological students, Church 
workers, boys and girls from various parishes, helped to harvest the onion 
crop. The Bishop himself became a migrant worker for a season. The Rev. 
Don M. Gury is priest in charge of Orangeville, giving regular services and 
pastoral care. 
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In his convention address of 1942 
the Bishop called attention to the fact 
that for six years he had been without 
an altar of his own. “I am anxious, 
as the years go on, to be more truly a 
Father in God, exercising to the full 
the spiritual powers conferred in conse- 
cration. It is in this direction that I 
can be most truly of service... An altar 
of one’s own means having one 
foot on the soil of the Church’s life. 
It means having a root in the very 
ground of the Church. I feel:the need 
of it...I am going to ask _ this 
convention to allow me to appoint a re- 
presentative committee to study the 
question of having a Cathedral for this 
diocese...” The enabling resolution, 
presented by the Rev. Donald V. Carey, 
authorized a committee of ten: the 
Bishop, chairman, Rev. Messrs. Carey, 
Fowkes, Simms, Hopper, Krusen and 
Higgins; Messrs. Hamilton, Lilly, 

ST. PAUL’S, ST. JOSEPH Stuart and Wells. The committee report- 

ed at the convention of 1943. St. Mark’s, 

Grand Rapids, was unanimously 

selected as the property most available for Cathedral purposes, a parish meeting 
had endorsed the proposal and the Articles of Incorporation of St. Mark’s 
parish were amended Dec. 15, 1942, to assume Cathedral responsibilities. 
The committee therefore submitted to convention Canon XXIII, “Cathedral,” 
which, referred to the Committee on Canons, was recommended by that body 
which moved its adoption and the Canon was passed by a unanimous rising 
vote. The canon authorized St. Mark’s Church to change and amend its cor- 
porate name to St. Mark’s Cathedral Corporation of the Diocese of Western 
Michigan, and the parish was to be known as the Cathedral parish. Section 
2 provided: “The building or buildings used for Cathedral purposes in the 
Cathedral Parish shall be known as the Cathedral Church of St. Mark and 
hereby are set apart to be the official custodian of the Bishop’s Cathedra; 
to be a center of diocesan worship, work and administration; to serve as a_ 
special inspiration for the enlargement and perfection of the corporate life 
of the diocese; to be a place of study and effort to enrich and establish the 
liturgical, devotional and intellectual life of the Church.” The Cathedral 
Corporation, owner of all Cathedral properties, was to consist of two parts, 
the Greater Chapter and the Inner Chapter. The former whose principal function 
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was to relate the Cathedral and its work to the total life and work of the 
diocese, as noted above, was to consist of the Bishop, the Dean and the 
Chaptermen: ex officio, the president of the Standing Committee, the Chancellor, 
the treasurer of the convention, the treasurer of the Association, the twelve 
lay members of the Inner Chapter; four presbyters and four laymen: two 
presbyters and two laymen to be elected for a term of three years, one presbyter 
and one layman to be appointed by the Bishop for a term of three years, and 
the Greater Chapter to elect one presbyter and one layman for a term of 
three years. The Inner Chapter is composed of the Dean and the twelve duly 
elected vestrymen of the Cathedral parish, holding and exercising all the 
powers, rights, privileges and prerogatives legally held and exercised by the 
then present vestry of St. Mark’s Church, save only as they might be modified 
by the agreement between parish and diocese. Finances were provided for by 
the provision that all funds for support of the regular parochial activities of 
the Cathedral should be raised and expended by the Inner Chapter, with the 
right of fixing salaries of Dean and assistant clergy, parochial workers and 
lay employes and adopting budgets. Clergy or lay people added to the Cathedral 
staff by Bishop or Greater Chapter, other than those deemed necessary by 
the Dean and Inner Chapter, were to be paid for by funds raised by the Bishop 
or Greater Chapter. All expenses connected with the use of the Cathedral 
properties for episcopal or diocesan purpose was a_ responsibility of the 
Greater Chapter; they were to have no authority to obligate the Cathedral 
parish or congregation in any financial matter without the prior consent of the 
Dean and Inner Chapter and the Bishop and Greater Chapter were not to be 
held responsible without their consent for any financial obligations incurred 
by the Inner Chapter. 

Status and privileges of Bishop, Dean and Canons were specified. The 
Bishop is president of the Cathedral Corporation and of the Greater Chapter. 
He shall occupy the Cathedral whenever he desires, with or without prior 
notice to the Dean; celebrating and preaching and conducting other services 
at such times as he may desire by mutual arrangement with the Dean; to be 
the final authority in determining questions of ceremonial; he shall nominate 
and install the Dean; is entitled to use the Cathedral properties for diocesan 
and other general purposes by mutual agreement with the Dean; in absence 
of the Dean the Bishop shall exercise such relationship to the Cathedral 
parish and parishioners as shall be mutually agreed upon by the Bishop 
and Dean; and in case of resignation, removal or death of the Dean the 
Bishop shall become chairman ad interim of the Inner Chapter. In event 
of a vacancy the Bishop is to nominate to the Inner Chapter a Dean. The 
Inner Chapter by its own independent action, by not less than a two-thirds 
vote having seconded the Bishop’s nomination, shall jointly nominate to the 
Greater Chapter its choice, and no person is to be elected Dean who 
has not received the joint nomination of Bishop and Inner Chapter, acting in 
the first instance in their separate capacities. The Greater Chapter, being 
allowed suggestions and recommendations as to suitable nominees to either 
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Bishop or Inner Chapter, is obligated to elect from the nominees jointly 
presented, and in the event only one nominee is presented, they must proceed 
to the election of that candidate. A further provision specified that should 
Bishop and Inner Chapter fail to present a nominee for Dean within one 
year from the date vacancy occurred, the Greater Chapter shall proceed to 
elect a Dean. The Dean is to be the legal rector of the Cathedral parish and 
president of the Inner Chapter, holding and exercising all such rights, duties, 
privileges and prerogatives as ordinarily adhere in the rector of an ordinary 
parish in the diocese; in the Bishop’s absence he is to act as the Bishop’s 
deputy in the Cathedral and in the Greater Chapter; and he might nominate 
to Bishop and Greater Chapter any assistant Cathedral clergy to be Canons 
Residentiary of the Cathedral, who shall exercise the right of election. 

Four classes of Canons were created. All clerical members of the Greater 
Chapter are designated Canons of the Cathedral, to be installed by Bishop 
and Dean with the privilege of their station as long as they are members of 
the Greater Chapter, occupying their proper stalls but taking part in the 
service or preaching only upon the Dean’s invitation. Honorary Canons were 
not entitled to stalls in the chancel nor a seat or vote in the Greater Chapter. 
Canons Residentiary were entitled to such place in the chancel as the Dean 
should direct and were entitled to a seat without a vote in the Greater Chapter. 
Minor Canons might be appointed on nomination by the Bishop for the 
exercise of specialized functions in the diocese and were entitled to a seat 
without vote in the Greater Chapter and on invitation of the Dean to occupy 
a place in the chancel. | 

The Bishop expressed his satisfaction and thanks to rector, vestry and 
people of St. Mark’s and the cooperation of Grace Church for the establish- 
ment of the Cathedral foundation: “A Cathedral is what one makes it. It 
may be a sterile thing or it may be a rich and enlivening influence, gracious in 
its hospitality, wide and catholic in its ministry, stimulating in its intellectual 
life, prophetic in its pulpit, edfying in its influence, unifying in its effect 
upon the diocese, and helpful to the entire Christian community.” He com- 
mended the Cathedral committee for its expenditure of time and careful effort, 
with note of the invaluable services of Dean Higgins and Chancellor Hamilton. 


The first Canons elected by convention were: the Rev. William A. Simms, 
the Rev. A. Gordon Fowkes; lay members of the Greater Chapter, Messrs. 
Chester C. Wells, Norman A. Lilly. At the organizational meeting after con- 
vention the Inner Chapter elected the Rev. H. Ralph Higgins, D. D., Dean. 
Bernard B. Fallon was elected secretary of the Greater Chapter, the Rev. Donald 
V. Carey, Canon, and Charles R. Sligh lay member of the Greater Chapter. 
The Bishop appointed the Rev. C. Arch Hopper Canon and Craig W. Brooks 
lay member of the Greater Chapter. The rules or by laws of the Cathedral 
were formally adopted as the Constitution alone had been adopted by con- 
vention. Plans were made for moving the Bishop’s office and the Frances 
Hillyer Library to the second floor of the Cathedral House. The Dean had 
asked St. Mark’s for a Cathedral Fund to remodel the second floor of the 
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Cathedral House to provide edquate quarters for the Bishop and diocesan 
offices. The cost was $1,400, of which the diocese gave $250, the balance 
being raised from donations from the Cathedral congregation. 

At an impressive service attended by a congregation of a thousand people 
on April 30, 1943, the Cathedral was formally dedicated as such, the Bishop 
enthroned and the Dean and Canons installed. Nearly all the clergy of the 
diocese were present, two hundred people from all over the diocese, all three 
Bishops in Michigan, Bishop Creighton of Michigan, Bishop Page of Northern 
Michigan, Bishop Whittemore of Western Michigan, the President of the 
Province, Bishop Gray of Northern Indiana, and Dean O’Farrell of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Detroit. Bishop Gray preached the sermon. A dinner preceded the 
service at which messages of congratulation were read from the Governor 
of the state, from National headquarters, various Bishops and others who 
could not attend. After the service a reception was held in the Cathedral 
House given by the ladies of St. Mark’s. The first anniversary service of the 
Cathedral, planned by the Bishop and Dean for an annual observance, was 
held on April 27, 1944, with a dinner and service. The Rt: Rev. William P. 
Roberts, D. D., Bishop of Shanghai, came from New York as special preacher. 
The elected and appointed Canons were installed, Rev. Canons H. A. Hanson, 
A. Freeman Traverse, William C. Warner and Franklin C. Smith, Canon 
Residentiary. 

Meetings of the Greater Chapter were held from time to time. At a 
meeting in December, 1944, the Chapter listened to a scholarly paper by the 
Rev. David R. Cochran on methods of administering Holy Communion, which 
paper was later published in The Living Church and in pamphlet form.) 

Contact with the social welfare world as Rector of Grace Church, led 
to the election of Bishop Whittemore to the Michigan Society for Mental 
Hygiene of which he became president not long after becoming Bishop. Dur- 
ing this period much was done to educate the state as to the need for adequate 
facilities and treatment of mental patients. Much work was done in bringing 
the urgency of this matter to the attention of the state authorities with resulting 
appropriations for new facilities. The Society also did much to obtain Bhild 
guidance centers at various points in the state, one of which is now in Grand 
Rapids. Many state wide conferences and conventions were held (and are 
still being held) to educate the people generally in fundamentals of mental 
disease and its possible cure. 

This led to the appointment of Bishop Whittemore by Governor Van 
Wagoner as head of a state commission to make a survey of the Boys Voca- 
tional School at Lansing in 1941. There had been much dissatisfaction with 
the conduct of the school. This led to the publication of the so-called 
“MacCormick Report” which had the direct result of securing a change of 
administration at that school. It also led to the Bishop’s appointment by the 
Governor to the State Juvenile Institute Commission which had charge of 
the Boys Vocational School, the Girls’ Training School in Adrian, and the 
Michigan Children’s Institute, Ann Arbor. He served on this for a number 
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of years, endeavoring to see that the reforms which had been inaugurated 
could be carried out. 

On the national field, the influence of the Diocese of Western Michigan 
began to make itself felt. Throughout the Church was wide spread dissatisfac- 
tion with the leadership of the national Department of Christian Education. 
Dominated for many years by the ideas of so-called “progressive” education, 
the Department had in successive stages abandoned the positive leadership 
which it had exerted at one time and had sunk to the lowest level of influence 
in its history. It had given up producing an official course of study, this 
making the Episcopal Church almost, if not quite, unique among church 
bodies of any consequence. It consciously and definitely minimized systematic 
instruction. It put its attention so exclusively on child psychology that the 
subject matter taught seemed to be of very secondary importance. If God 
had made a revelation of himself which the Church was bound to transmit, 
it would never have been suspected from the emanations from the Department. 
There was much sweetness and light but the note of certainty—to say nothing 
of authority, which has always been characteristic of the Christian message— 
had disappeared. The idea of discipline, of course, went by the board. At 
the very time that the world of secular education was attempting to free 
itself from the extravagancies of the “progressives,” our Church leadership, 
about fifteen years behind the times, was doing all in its power to take all 
the “starch” out of its educational system. The Department allowed itself to 
become a “Division.” It dropped all co-opted members which meant that 
leaders in the field were no longer in a position of responsibility. The Division 
was reduced to a few National Council members who met only to rubber 
stamp the work of the executive. The budget allowed for the work of the 
Division was pitifully small. Private courses of varying degrees of worth 
multiplied like mushrooms throughout the Church as a result of the Division’s 
policy. The Church was distinctly in the period of the “judges;” everyone 
was doing what was right in his own eyes and with it all there was a great 
feeling of dissatisfaction. It was realized that a generation had grown up 
which knew next to nothing about the Bible, the Church, the Prayer Book 
and Church history. To such a pass had the Church come. 

In 1945 Bishop Whittemore brought this condition of affairs forcibly 
before the House of Bishops’ meeting in Birmingham, Alabama. As a result, the 
following resolution was written by Bishop Whittemore and Bishop Peabody of 
Central New York and it was adopted: 


Be it resolved, that the Bishops call the attention of the National Council 
to the Church’s current failure properly to instruct the people in her 
essential teachings, and to request the Council to restudy its responsibilities 
in the light of this failure. 


We specifically recommend: 
(1) The preparation of a corpus of instructional material to be acquired 


by every child (a) by the time of confirmation; (b) by the time of 
leaving high school; 
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(2) The revival by the Division of Christian Education of its function of 
producing curriculum materials; 

(3) That consideration be given to more definite guidance of the clergy 
and other leaders on such specific problems as: (a) the best use of 
weekday time for religious instruction; (b) the best use of time on 
Sunday when such weekday instruction is also available; (c) methods 
of teacher training; (d) the formulation of a curriculum with suggested 
teaching materials, suitable for teachers of varied degrees of education. 


This was hailed as a history-making act on the part of the House of 
Bishops and it led directly to the action of General Convention of 1947 at 
Philadelphia which restored the Division once more to the status of a De- 
partment co-ordinate with Missions, ordered this department to produce an 
official curriculum for the Church, doubled the budget with the promise of 
still further increases, put the Division of Youth once more under the Depart- 
ment of Education where it belonged and, in general, implemented the House 
of Bishops’ resolution. It was further spurred on to this action by a movement 
led by Bishop Whittemore which would have created an entirely new Board 
of Christian Education co-ordinate with the National Council. Bishop Whitte- 
more, although given strong support, went down to defeat on this issue but 
the compromise which was adopted embodied practically everything for which 
he had been fighting. 

Subsequent to the meeting of General Convention, a new staff of officers 
was appointed by the new Presiding Bishop. Various leaders in education 
were elected to the various divisions of the department and in 1947 Bishop 
Whittemore was elected by the Fifth Province to represent it on the National 
Council. In general, it would seem that the Church is about to enter into a 
new period of life and activity in this most important field. 

Dr. Charles Lemuel Dibble, Chancellor of the diocese, died after a long 
illness Nov. 5, 1940. For years he had given of his time freely in Church 
affairs because it was a part of his life. In the diocese he had been a member 
of the Executive Council, the Department of Christian Social Relations, Trustees 
of the Association and the Standing Committee. He was also Chancellor of 
the Province of the Mid-West and a member of the Social Service Department 
of the Province and a deputy to General Convention. As Chancellor he brought 
to that office a knowledge of canon law, both ancient and modern, probably 
not to be excelled in the American Church. He was a deep thinker and 
produced two books on religious subjects, “When Half Gods Go,” and “A 
Grammar of Belief.” He was deeply spiritual and believed that all service 
should have its inspiration at the altar and its guiding principles in the 
implications of the Incarnation. The funeral was from St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo, 
with a requiem celebration, and the burial office was conducted by the rector, 
the Bishop of Milwaukee and Bishop Whittemore. 

The Rev. James Edward Wilkinson, Ph. D., for over sixty years a priest 
of the Church, many of them spent in Western Michigan, died at his home 
at Grand Haven July 28, 1941. He had been Chaplain and Principal of Akeley 
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Institute, a deputy to General Convention, a member of the Standing Com- 
mittee, Examining Chaplain, and for years Secretary of Convention. He was 
universally respected and beloved. Of strong spirituality, he was a good 
type of the older “High Churchman.” Intellectually he was a scholar and 
learned in Greek and Hebrew. The funeral was held from St. John’s, Grand 
Haven, the burial office being read by Bishop Whittemore and Father Lewis, 
preceded by a requiem celebration by Dr. Wilkinson’s son, the Rev. J. E. 
Wilkinson. 

The progress of the diocese in the years 1936-45 is indicated in part 
by figures. In 1936 there were 11,769 baptized persons in the diocese, in 
1945 13,903. The communicant strength in 1936 was 8,161, in 1945 9,532. 
There were 310 baptisms in 1936, and 565 in 1945. Confirmations were 312 
in 1936 and 489 in 1945. Receipts in 1936 totalled $137,186.25, in 1945 
$329,038.30. Property valuation in 1936 was $1,956,900.43, in 1945 $2,838,- 
581.60. Contrasting these figures are those for the year ending May 26, 1875, 
the first full year after diocesan organization and Bishop Gillespie’s con- 
secration: Parishes, 33; receiving missionary aid, 11; Baptisms, 732; confirma- 
tions, 540; communicants, 3,022; Sunday School teachers, 341; pupils, 2,473; 
total contributions, $65,040.25. 

The tenth anniversary of the consecration of Bishop Whittemore fell 
upon the first of May, 1946, and the diocese took order for its proper 
observance in the spirit of appreciation for the spiritual leadership of its 
diocesan and in thankfulness for the material progress, renewed and vigorous 
life resulting from his wise planning and optimistic spirit. What the ten 
years of the Bishop’s labors accomplished is recorded in these pages and 
signals a bright mark in its history. | 

A committee of the Greater Chapter was appointed to perfect arrange- 
ments consisting of Dean Higgins, chairman, Revs. Wm. A. Simms, Donald 
V. Carey, Canons Warner and Smith, and Messrs. Allen and Lightner, the 
two wardens of the Cathedral parish. 

- The program was arranged in two phases, the anniversary dinner at 
the Pantlind and the service following. Invitation to the entire diocese to 
the dinner brought out a large gathering of clergy and laity. Roger Allen 
presided as toastmaster at the happy occasion. Tributes to the Bishop were 
paid by Bishop Page of Northern Michigan representing the Episcopate, Rev. 
William A. Simms of Battle Creek for the diocese, Rev. Donald V. Carey of 
Grace Church on behalf of the Bishop’s former parish, Mrs. Donald E. 
Williams representing the women of the diocese, and Roger Allen for the 
laity. The committee had fixed upon a new pastoral staff as the anniversary 
sift. This symbol of office was presented the Bishop by Dean Higgins whose 
address marked the material progress of the diocese under Bishop Whittemore’s 
administration. The staff of office was specially designed and executed by 
the English ecclesiastical designer, Leslie H. Nobbs, and the work was done 
under the supervision of architect Otto F. Langman of New York City. The 
staff is made of mahogany, the crook being embellished in gold leaf and 
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richly polychromed. The design includes the diocesan shield on the obverse 
and the national Church flag on the reverse. In his speech of acceptance the 
Bishop modestly disclaimed the tributes paid to him but said that they gave him 
confidence to continue his work and that although the staff symbolized the 
Bishop’s jurisdiction he preferred to regard it as a bond between himself 
and the members of the diocese. 

Following the dinner the anniversary service was held in the Cathedral. 
Choral Evensong was sung under the direction of John Dexter. The sermon 
was preached by Bishop Page of Northern Michigan. The Bishop stated that 
he had found inspiration for his own work in his association with Bishop 
Whittemore, who had fulfilled all the qualifications of a faithful ambassador 
of Christ and had ably carried on the great traditions of the Episcopate. A 
reception in Cathedral House after the service gave the people opportunity to 
express their personal greetings to the Bishop. 

The Forward Movement in Trinity Church, Niles, in 1937 was marked by 
a five days’ mission held by Dr. A. M. Sherman, a member of the Forward 
Movement Staff. An invalid Churchwoman purchased a Forward Movement 
booklet in Braille for a blind neighbor. Trinity was host to a regional Normal 
School under the auspices of the diocesan Department of Religious Education 
in December, 1939, with thirty clergy and teachers present from the parishes 
in the region, the conference being led by Bishop Whittemore and Mr. 
Nicholson. On Dec. 10, 1939, the rector observed the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his ordination to the priesthood, the parish tendering him a dinner and recep- 
tion. His work in religious education won for him in 1940 the election as 
chairman of the Provincial Department of Religious Education, a position 
held by Dr. Sargent and Bishop Whittemore in former years. The founding 
of St. Andrew’s mission, Buchanan, is told in another place. In 1944 Trinity 
had $19,572.75 in its Chapel Fund and $2,831.20 in its Endowment Fund, 
contributors to which were Washington I., Ruth W., Tessie K., and Delia Bab- 
cock, W. W. Dresden and Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Silsbee. Two hundred ninety 
communicants were reported in 1944 with a Church School of nine teachers and 
seventy pupils. Property valuation was $164,220: church, $95,320; rectory, 
$9,000; parish house, $20,000; other property, $16,400; endowment and 
invested funds, $23,500. | 

Trinity’s memorials and gifts, in addition to those mentioned, include: 
a brass lectern, memorial to Mrs. Henry Platt; brass altar cross, book-rack, 
altar vases, poor-box, memorials to members of the Beeson family; brass 
altar vases, memorial to Thomas Benton Howe; Communion set, memorial to 
Col. Frank Graves; a pair of alms basons, memorial to Caroline Mollett 
Jacks; hymn boards, memorial to Jon and Mary A. Deam, Florus A. Deam 
and Effie B. Deam. The altar was made by a number of young Churchmen 
under the direction of an older Churchman, Mr. Ireton, about 1871. Other 
gifts include altar hangings and vestments, alms bason, font, font cover, Litany 
desk, flag, cruets, lectern Bible, altar, Prayer Books, organ screen. Windows, 


memorial to Andrew J. Clark, Adele S. Dresden, Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Payne, 
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and William and Harriet Bacon are in chancel and nave. A marble mural 
tablet is a memorial to the Rev. Joseph Phillips, a bronze mural tablet memorial 
to Mr. and Mrs. J. Eastman Johnson and a bronze mural tablet in memory of 


Dr. and Mrs. J. H. Richardson. 


St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids, observed 
‘its centennial in 1936. Fittingly on 
New Year’s Day the observance opened 
with a corporate Communion of the 
parish. As a special centennial year 
event, a parochial mission, was held May 
10th to 17th, the Rev. Father Chalmers, 
O.H.C., being the missioner. A series 
of special Sunday services began on 
Sept. 27th with guest preachers. On 
that Sunday Bishop Whittemore was 
the preacher and on Sunday, Oct. 4th, 
Bishop McCormick. Tuesday, Oct. 6th 
was Centennial Day. Opening with a 
celebration of the Holy Communion, 
another celebration was held at noon 
with sermon by the rector, preceded 
by the dedication of the Centennial 
Stone placed in the lower part of the 
north tower. The centennial banquet 
in the evening was addressed by the 
Rt. Rev. Warren L. Rogers, D. D., 
Bishop of Ohio. Sunday, Oct. 11th 
the Rt. Rev. John T. Dallas, D. D., 
Bishop of New Hampshire, was the 
preacher at services at eleven and four- 
thirty; Sunday, Oct. 18th, the Rev. Duncan Browne, rector of St. James’ Church, 
Chicago; Sunday, Oct. 25th, the Very Rev. Frederick Grant, $.T.D., Dean of 
Seabury-Western Seminary, at eleven A. M., and the Rev. Edward A. Thompson, 
pastor of Park Congregational church, at four-thirty, the music being sung 
by the combined choirs of St. Mark’s and Park church. This service and the 
service on Sunday afternoon, Nov. Ist which was held in Park Congregational 
church, were arranged as an exchange of courtesies marking the centennials 
of both churches. The Sunday morning service on Nov. Ist, All Saints’ Day, 
was in commemoration of all departed members of St. Mark’s, that of Sunday, 
Nov. 8th, in honor of all persons baptized in St. Mark’s, and the services on 
Sunday, Nov. 15th and 22nd, in honor of persons confirmed and married in 
St. Mark’s, respectively. 
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St. Mark’s had made careful and thorough plans for its centennial observ- 
ance. The Centennial Celebration Committee was headed by Charles G. Wat- 
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kins with nine sub-committees covering the various phases of the observance. 
The committee published a booklet, “The Story of St. Mark’s,” by Roger 
Allen. A Centennial Fund was authorized at a parish meeting for three pur- 
poses, rehabilitation of parish properties, retirement of long standing bank 
indebtedness and establishment of a memorial organ fund, for all of which the 
sum of $37,500 was needed. The response was $25,269.52 in pledges and by 
1939 $22,069.17 had been paid in, of which $15,944.37 was expended in parish 
rehabilitation, $1,392.60 on bank indebtedness and the balance went into the 
memorial organ fund. One hundred years is a long time in the Common- 
wealth of Michigan and St. Mark’s did well to witness to its unfailing ministry 
to city and state, its leadership in corporate good works, its post of leadership 
in diocesan life, in that period. ° 

Several services of a special nature were held in St. Mark’s. A “Race 
Relations Sunday” was observed in 1939 with Rabbi Folkman of Emmanuel 
Temple as the speaker. That same year the ancient custom of singing the 
Litany in procession was instituted at St. Mark’s once during Lent. That Lent 
a series of addresses by ministers of other communions was given, designed 
to give a better understanding of other religious bodies. In June, 1939, the 
Emma J. Cole Memorial Flower Service was held in St. Mark’s. Miss Cole 
was a teacher of botany in the Grand Rapids High School and at her death 
left a trust fund the income of which was to provide an annual special memorial 
service in one of the eight designated Grand Rapids churches. St. Mark’s 
is one of the beneficiaries of this fund. Bishop Fleming, the Bishop of the 
Arctic, was a visitor in May, 1938. 

The parish organizations pursued their activities in their contribution to 
parish life. In November, 1937, the choir sang over WOOD in a program 
sponsored by the Grand Rapids Ministerial Association. In April, 1941, the 
services were broadcast over WLAV. Dr. T. Tertius Noble, organist of 
St. Thomas’ Church, New York, was a visitor in June, 1939, and was entertained 
at a parish dinner at which Bishop Whittemore presided. Organist Callaway, 
who had been a pupil of Dr. Noble, had charge of the evening program. Mr. 
Callaway resigned in 1939 to become organist at the National Cathedral at 
Washington and was succeeded by T. Guy Lucas. Nowell S. Ferris was organ- 
ist in 1941-42. Mr. Frank Goodwin directed the choir until John Dexter 
became organist and choirmaster in 1944. The old organ was rebuilt in 1940, 
an unnamed donor having given $3,000 to the organ fund in 1937, and a dedi- 
cation service for the rehabilitated instrument was held Oct. 5th, 1941. Two 
new parish organizations were formed, the Marksmen in January, 1942, with 
forty-four men signed up. Their main purpose was to coordinate national and 
community needs with continued support of the Church, to develop a commu- 
nity of interest and a strong bond of fellowship among the men of St. Mark’s. 
The Markteens, a young peoples’ group of junior boys and girls, was organized 
in 1938. St. Mark’s had a definite program of social work. In 1937 the rector 
conducted a marriage consultation bureau, giving courses in pre-marital in- 
struction. That year a project in cooperation with the public schools was 
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launched whereby selected groups of more or less problem pupils met two eve- 
nings in the month in the parish house for a constructive program. The Social 
Service Department of the parish was placed in charge of Mrs. Horace J. Beel 
in 1937 on a part time professional basis. One hundred seventy-five individuals 
and families were helped. The Rev. David Cochran, curate, had charge of the 
work in 1941-42. The Forward Movement in 1937 strengthened the parish. 
The Church School enrollment increased twenty-five per cent, two new women’s 
guilds were formed, there was an increase in candidates for baptism and con- 
firmation and a theological student. John P. Phillips, was added to the staff 
as religious director. In 1945 Deaconess Mary C. Hettler was added to the 
staff as religious director, with a marked increase in the Church School. 

The Rev. David R. Cochran was appointed curate of the parish in June 
1940. He was ordained to the priesthood in St. Mark’s Sept. 14, 1940. The 
Rev. H. Ralph Higgins presented the candidate, the Rev. Gordon Galaty was 
the preacher, and Rev. Messrs. Anderson, Carey and Barnhart assisted in the 
service. He resigned in May, 1942. 

Dr. Higgins’ tenth anniversary was observed in December, 1943 and the 
parish presented him with a purse of $633. During this decade of his rector- 
ship despite the depression at its beginning and the state of world war at its 
close, the record of improvements and renovation of the parish plant was 
noteworthy. : 

Camp Roger was sold in 1941 and the funds received from its sale were 
invested with the general invested funds of the parish. 

Gifts during the period 1936-45 included a new lighting system given by 
many members of the parish, installed in 1942 and dedicated on Whitsunday; 
a sanctuary lamp given in 1943 in honor of all those from the parish who had 
entered the armed forces of the United Nations, dedicated Dec. 5th, the cere- 
mony of its lighting by the Bishop being held Nov. 13th; a new lectern Bible 
and lectern reading lamp given by St. Martha’s Guild in 1944; two seven 
branched candlesticks given by Mrs. Douglas M. Ray in 1944, and in 1940 
through the generosity of Mrs. S. D. Young the church interior was re-decora- 
ted. In 1943 various national flags were donated, one of which was a service 
flag given by the Churchman’s Association. Memorials given were: four altar 
vases in 1937 in memory of Dean Jackson by the active and associate members 
of the Altar Guild; two new cruets for St. Mary’s Chapel dedicated at a special 
service for the deaf in April, 1938, given by Mrs. Warren F. Aaron in memory 
of her father, John E. Nash, one of the oldest members of St. Mark’s; a new 
tabernacle on the main altar given in November, 1944, by Charles B. Hopper 
of Chicago in memory of Bishop McCormick who had confirmed him; a 
Church flag given in January, 1941, by Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Richards in mem- 
ory of their son Edward. In 1936 the main front doors of the Cathedral were 
given by Effie Calkins Rea in memory of Charles Walbridge Calkins and Mary 
Scovel Calkins. The credence table in the sanctuary is a memorial to P. R. L. 
Peirce. The clergy cross is a memorial to Adeline Stewart Johnson. A new 
lectern Bible was the gift of St. Martha’s Guild in 1944. Tablets in memory 
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of Edwin F. Uhl and Alice Follett Uhl were placed on the north nave wall 
and on the south nave wall a tablet in memory of William Heartt Gilbert 
given by Mrs. Gilbert, and in the south transept a tablet in memory of Dr. 
Cuming. Windows in the nave are in memory of Edmond B. Bostwick, Charles 
H. Carroll, Henry R. Williams, George Coggeshall, John Almy, William A. 
Richmond. In the transepts are windows memorial to Truman H. Lyon, Anne 
C. Butterworth and Willie C. Preusser, Mrs. Mary Sinclair, Caroline D. Lovett, 
Mrs. Ann Hatch, Mrs. Rosepha Welles. Two of the chancel windows are mem- 
orials, to the Rev. David H. Clarkson and to the Rev. F. H. Cuming, D.D. The 
chapel windows are in memory of A. B. Truax, Ellen Wood, Harriet Aurelia 
Benedict. In the north transept is a tablet in memory of Ransom E. Wood and 
wife Emily P. In the ambulatory is a window in memory of Mary L. Kendall. 
At a meeting of the congregation on Dec. 3, 1945, a three-point post-war pro- 
gram for the Cathedral: the enlargement and enrichment of the Cathedral 
chancel as a worthy memorial to the sacrifices of the second World War; prep- 
aration of plans for a new Cathedral house; and the retirement of parish notes. 
Nine hundred twenty-four communicants were reported in 1944, with a Church 
School of eighteen teachers and one hundred ninety-seven pupils. Property 
valuation was $416,019.61: church, $119,194, rectory, $9,500, Cathedral House, 
$31,236, endowment and invested funds, $82,838.86, other property, $173,- 
250.75. | 


Trinity Church, Marshall, observed its centennial Oct. 3lst and Nov. 
Ist, 1936. On Saturday afternoon there was a reception and tea and at Even- 
song Bishop Whittemore preached. In the evening a dinner was held with an 
address of welcome by the rector, the Rev. John B. Love, remarks by the 
Rev. Harry Staver and H. C. Brooks read a history of Trinity parish. On Sun- 
day, Nov. Ist, All Saints’ Day, Bishop Whittemore was celebrant at a choral 
Eucharist at 8:30 and at Morning Prayer the preacher was Bishop McCormick. 
At Evensong the rector preached. 


Indications of results of the Forward Movement in 1937 were an increase 
in the pledge for missions, the full time services of Paul A. Hamilton as organ- 
ist and choirmaster and the doubling of the attendance at the Church School, 
with a vacation school in June. Belle Baldwin Perrin left a bequest of $2,000 
to the parish in 1939, $1,400 of which was expended on extensive improvements. 
St. Martha’s Guild re-decorated the parish house. On Nov. 15th, 1942, it being 
the one hundred sixth anniversary of the parish, the men set to work to fill 
the church at service and succeeded. A three day campaign was put on by a 
group of men with hundreds of personal contacts and personal letters, rein- 
forced by liberal newspaper publicity on the project and the history of the 
church. The result was gratifying. Three hundred people filled the church to 
the doors, and the event was proof that if the men of a parish wanted to fill the 
church they could do it. 


The Rev. John B. Love was given leave of absence in March, 1942, on his 
acceptance of a commission as Chaplain in the Army. The parish gave him a 
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reception and a purse of one hundred dollars on his departure. The Rev. H. 
M. Laws of Sturgis took charge of the parish as locum tenens. Three hundred 
ninety-four communicants were reported in 1944, with a Church School of 
seven teachers and fifty-nine pupils. Property valuation was $92,830: church, 
$55,000, rectory, $6,400, parish house, $10,000, endowment and invested 
funds, $11,430, other property, $10,000. 

St. Luke's Kalamazoo, observed its centennial 1837-1937 on April 11-18, 
since the actual date of Mar. 22nd fell within Holy Week. On Sunday, Apr. 
llth, Bishop McCormick was the preacher and on Sunday, Apr. 18th, Bishop 
Whittemore. A centennial dinner and parochial reunion was held on Thursday 
night the 15th, Bishop Ivins being a guest. Friday the 16th there was a requiem 
celebration of the Holy Communion for the departed members of the parish 
and on Saturday the 17th a reception and historical exhibit was held in the par- 
ish house. A centennial fund was raised and through the generosity of a 
parishioner in a donation of $3,500 the church was re-decorated for the first 
time since its erection in 1884. Inspired by this gift the parish resolved to 
match it, a total of $7,766.56 was contributed and plans were made for re- 
habilitation of the church property. An historical booklet, “The Story of a 
Century,” compiled by Miss Jeanne Griffin, was published. St. Luke’s looked 
back with pride on its century of growth, keeping pace with the growth of the 
city from one thousand to over sixty thousand population. Parish property 
had increased to $197,000, and there were one thousand sixty-nine confirmed 
persons and eight hundred forty-seven communicants. From the first humble 
building that housed the mission the present commodious church and parish 
house witnessed to the progress of the parish. 


In 1940 with an anonymous gift of $1,700 the choir quarters were thor- 
‘ oughly overhauled. Crumbling plaster, grimy walls and rain-flooded floor were 
depressing to morale as well as to comfort. A new inclined floor, heating 
pipes buried in the plastered walls, new pews and indirect lighting, locker room 
and game room combined utility with attractiveness and the choir celebrated 
with open house for various groups interested in its work. Downstairs bright- 
ened, improvement marched upstairs and transformed the Church School audi- 
torium. In 1939 the twentieth anniversary of Henry Overley as organist and 
choirmaster was observed with a special service of thanksgiving and a reception. 
He resigned in 1945 after twenty-five years of service and was succeeded by 
Frank K. Owen who came from St. Paul’s Church, Minneapolis. 


Two missions helped the spiritual life of the parish. In February, 1937, 
the Rev. Bernard Iddings Bell held an eight days’ teaching mission as part of 
the centennial celebration, and in March, 1941, Father Whittemore, O. H. C., 
conducted a Lenten mission. Serious attention was paid to teacher training 
in 1943 in a course conducted by school and college educators. In 1945 the 
women of the parish were reorganized as “The Women of the Church.” A 
parish council headed by Mrs. Charles L. Dibble, composed of representatives 
from all the women’s groups, integrated the activities of the various organi- 
zations and provided for a better distribution of their work. Looking forward 
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to a new rectory, the vestry appointed a rectory committee in 1945 and in June 
of that year $13,126.05 had been subscribed in cash, bonds and pledges toward 
the project. St. Luke’s added to its revenues by a professionally conducted 
Every Member Canvass in 1938, securing a sixty-four per cent increase. The 
Rev. Robert K. Giffin was appointed curate in 1939. Gifts to the parish in 
these years included a reredos for the chapel in 1940. Three statues in the 
reredos, the work of Alois Lang, were dedicated on SS. Simon and Jude, 
1945, by the Bishop, in memory of fifteen men of the parish whose lives were 
given in the service of their country, the memorial being the gift of friends 
and the parish. The statues represented Christ the King, the Virgin Mary and 
St. John the Evangelist. Ten lanterns and side lights for the nave of the church 
were given by Mr. and Mrs. Kirby, with a further gift from them of one thou- 
sand dollars to begin a rectory fund; and a bequest from the estate of Mrs. 
Wilhelmina DeYoe Clark of one thousand dollars was received. 1,142 com- 
municants were reported in 1944, with a Church School of twenty-five teachers 
and two hundred seventeen pupils. Property valuation was $178,445.13: 
church and parish house, $140,445.13, rectory, $3,000, endowment, $32,790.56, 
$10,000 invested funds for new rectory, other property, $35,000. 


The Rev. Donald H. Gratiot succeeded the Rev. Harris J. Mowry, Jr., 
as rector of St. James’, Albion, Jan. 23, 1938, and served until Feb. 6, 1940. 
The Rev. Victor L. Dowdell, Ph.D., became rector Nov. 15, 1940. With the 
cooperation of the High School authorities Mr. Mowry started a weekday 
Bible class for Church students with an enrollment of twenty-five. College 
students were organized into a group for corporate Communions. 


It has been noted that the National College Commission established a 
Chaplaincy for Church students at Albion College and Dr. Dowdell carried on 
this work in conjunction with his duties as rector. The Commission made 
Albion one of its eighteen stations and the work was done in conformity to 
the plans and ideals of the Commission. Dr. Dowdell was well fitted for 
this task in his educational and missionary background. He is a member of 
the American Philosophical Association and of the Medieval Academy. He 
delivered the Bohlen lectures in 1941 at the Philadelphia Divinity School and 
in 1942 published “Aristotle and Anglican Religious Thought.” A Canterbury 
Club was organized for the students with a varied program of activities. 


A bequest of $9,845.94 from the estate of George A. Barclay in 1940 came 
at a critical time in the history of the parish making possible the purchase of 
a rectory at a cost of $4,058.55 which was used as a center for the social side 
of the student work, with dinners, teas and conferences. Church attendance 
was stressed and met with a good response. One hundred twenty-nine com- 
municants were reported in 1945, with a Church School of six teachers and 
fifty-four pupils. Property valuation was $23,500: church, $8,000, rectory, . 
$3,000, other property, $6,800, balance of Barclay Fund, $5,787.39. 


St. James’ memorials and gifts, aside from those previously mentioned, 
are: a gold pocket pyx given in memory of Laura Randolph Seguine; a gold 
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crucifix over the high altar in memory of James Bromley, given by his daughter; 
six candlesticks given in memory of John A. Wilson, Lulu Finch Cole, Frank 
Finch Cole, Richard F. Church, Catherine Jamison Escher and Charles Cur- 
rier Lane; a paten in memory of Mina K. Adams; a restored chalice, in mem- 
ory of Kate Bromeling; St. Anthony’s statue, in memory of Hadley Baxter 
Armstrong, given by his mother and his Seminary friend, Father Robert Fran- 
cis Hill. Windows were given in memory of Milton Osborne, M.D., Sarah J. 
Cole, Clermont B. Green, Jennie Amsden and Harper Amsden. The Vermont 
marble baptismal font was given to St. John’s Mission, Quincy, by Mrs. Mary 
D. Wheat in memory of her grandchild, had been made by the father of Mrs. 
Coxon, a communicant of Albion parish. It was moved to Albion in 1942 
from Coldwater. 

St. John’s, Ionia, attained the age of one hundred years in 1941 and 
held its centennial on Sunday, Nov. 2nd. Bishop Whittemore was the preacher 
at the morning service and the rector in the evening. After the evening service 
a reception was held in the parish house where ninety-nine years before the 
pioneer congregation had gathered for worship. The Rev. Earl T. Kneebone 
became rector in October, 1936, in conjunction with Trinity, Grand Ledge. 
A feature of his work was the reaching out into the countryside and contacting 
some fifty families who had some connection with the Church. Pastoral over- 
sight of these people was with the effort to bring them to one of the two es- 
tablished churches in the field. 

St. John’s remembered its former rector, the Rev. Edwin G. White, in a 
sanctuary lamp which was blessed at a service May 31, 1942. Mr. Kneebone 
resigned in April, 1940, and was succeeded by the Rev. Henry A. Hanson Sept. 
1, 1940. One hundred fifteen communicants were reported in 1944. Property 
valuation was $40,500: church, $24,000, rectory, $4,000, parish house, $1,200, 
other property, $11,000. 

St. Thomas’, Battle Creek, was damaged by fire in September, 1941, when 
a conflagration broke out on the roof. The principal damage was by water 
and repairs and re-decoration were soon effected with the insurance adjust- 
ment. Father Simms’ twenty-fifth anniversary of ordination to the priesthood 
was marked by a dinner tendered him by the vestry at which Chancellor Ham- 
ilton presented him with a fund for the purchase of books and Charles Centner 
gave him a gift of silver dollars from the parish at large. Accompanying 
the presentation of the fund was a letter of appreciation from the vestry, 
“Thunder at us as you may, the power of your words is exceeded by the elo- 
quence of your example.” 

Louis Basso, Jr., was ordered deacon in his home parish Mar. 26, 1944. 
The candidate was presented by the Rev. W. A. Simms, the Rev. Lawrence E. 
Midworth was the preacher and the Rev. F. C. Smith the Epistoler. Six hun- 
dred twenty-five communicants were reported in 1945, with a Church School 
of twenty-six teachers and one hundred eighty-nine pupils. Property valuation 
was $260,800: church, $96,500, rectory, $8,2000, parish house, $7,600, en- 
dowment, $55,000, other property, $93,500. 
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The Rev. Charles K. Thomson retired from the active ministry July 1, 
1939, resigning from St. Mark’s, Coldwater, after a rectorship of eighteen 
years. He died May 24, 1940. On May 24, 1942, a chancel window was dedi- 
cated in affectionate remembrance of his service in St. Mark’s. He was a 
faithful priest, ever conscious of the divine origin of the Church and her priest- 
hood and his strong character and devoted life had its effect on parish and 
community. He was succeeded Sept. 1, 1939, by the Rev. C. Arch Hopper who 
served until Apr. 10, 1944, and was followed by the Rev. Harold Beach 
Adams that same year. Material advance in these years included the re-dec- 
oration of the church in Lent, 1940, a project which was the result of much 
planning and hard work on the part of the women, and new lighting fixtures 
installed as a memorial to Charles A. Pollock and Louise Spalding Milnes. 
In 1943 the parish purchased a new rectory, the old rectory having been sold 
in 1939. 

One hundred eighty-four communicants were reported in 1945, with a 
Church School of five teachers and thirty-nine pupils. Property valuation is 
$136,698.90: church, $75,000, rectory, $15,000, parish house, $24,000, other 
property, $8,000. St. Mark’s Endowment Fund was reported at $14,500 in 
1945 and consists of the following items: Huson Fund, $9,000: Loveridge 
Fund, $1,000; Margaret Clark Fund, $100; a U. S. Bond purchased from 
accumulated savings, $500; Trust Fund set up by anonymous donor in the 
parish, $3,900. 

St. Mark’s is particularly rich in memorials. Aside from those already 
mentioned, they include: a reredos, given by Mrs. Helen Field in memory of | 
her mother; two brass candlesticks given by Mr. and Mrs. Rose and family 
for parents; office lights, given by Mrs. Elzora Hackett in memory of her 
father, George S. Bennett, a trust fund of $200 providing the candles; missal 
stand given by the families of four children, Lula Ryder, Ruthie Crowder, 
Thomas and Carrie Hughes. During 1923 the parishioners contributed 
gold and silver jewelry, with many wedding rings, for a chalice and 
paten. Six floor candlesticks were given by Mrs. Helen P. Field in memory 
of her father, Dr. David Powers; processional cross, given by Mr. and Mrs. 
J. S. Barber in memory of daughter Edith and son Marcus. A silk flag and 
staff was given by women of St. Mark’s, members of the Daughters of the 
Revolution, and a Church flag given by Robert Wallen in memory of Grace 
Elizabeth Young. Mrs. Margaret Hewitt gave a private Communion set in mem- 
ory of the Rev. John Hewitt, rector of St. Mark’s 1916-20; two chancel prayer 
desks for acolytes, given by W. W. Hilborn and family in memory of Lieut. 
Warren H. Hilborn, lost in France in February, 1945; a baptismal font given 
by Mrs. Georgiana Cutter and Mrs. Ford in memory of mother, Mrs. Lucas; 
vestibule lights, given by William H. Milnes and children in memory of Mrs. 
Louise Spaulding Milnes. The church has many memorial windows and tablets: 
three windows above the altar given by Mrs. Margaret Greenwood in memory 
of her husband, Richard Greenwood; and in the nave, windows by Joseph 
Moss in memory of his wives, Sarah Cornelia Root and Harriet Root; N. P. 
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Loveridge and wife and Mrs. Hanson in memory of mother, Mrs. Abigail 
Vance; J. B. Southworth and children in memory of wife and mother, Altea 
Whitney Southworth; Mrs. Angie Rose Smith in memory of husband, William; 
the Rev. Charles Huson in memory of mother, Mrs. Margaret Huson; Mrs. 
Charles Randall and family for mother, Mrs. Olive Flynn; Mrs. Deveraux 
Harrington for husband, Deveraux Harrington and herself, Mrs. Julia Harring- 
ton; and the rose window above the entrance was given by Wesley Brown 
at the time the church was built. In the chancel is a tablet in memory of 
George A. Coe, first choirmaster and one time Lieutenant Governor of Michi- 
gan; in the nave, tablets in memory of Charles A. Pollock, Louise S. Milnes, 
Lytton Gamble, Georgiana Cutter Pratt, given by their families, Charity Crow- 
der, Kate Davis, given by the Woman’s Auxiliary, and William Lucas Ford, 
M.D., given by the church in commemoration of his bequest. Three pairs of 
doors with Gothic panels in the vestibule opening into the church were given 
by Miss Annie Milnes in memory of parents, Charles and Cecilia Milnes. 
In the parish house is a tablet commemorating Mrs. Harriet Lamphere of Chi- 
cago whose generous bequest made possible its construction. 

The Rev. J. Ethan Allen continued in charge of the Good Shepherd, Alle- 
gan, until 1943, when the work at Saugatuck so increased in scope and financial 
backing as to engage his full time there. The Rev. Mansel Green officiated as 
locum tenens at Allegan until June, 1945, and lay services were read by lay 
reader Moffett until the coming of the Rev. L. Maxwell Brown in September, 
1945, who was instituted rector Jan. 20, 1946, by the Bishop. 


A branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary was organized in 1937 and in that 
year repairs on the parish house, a new roof and reconditioning of the organ 
were effected. A sanctus bell and wafer box were gifts for the sanctuary. 
Since 1929 Rogation Sunday was observed as “Rural Life Sunday” in Father 
Allen’s field when the “Blessing of the Blossoms’ in prayers for the crops and 
for those who serve mankind in agricultural labors was held, a service institu- 
ted by Father Allen. In 1942 the scene of this beautiful service of ancient 
origin was held at Fennville where a cross was erected in an orchard. The 
Rev. Mr. Allen and the Rev. Robert Burgess officiated, with acolytes and choir, 
the music being furnished by the Fennville High School band and the Allegan 
and Fennville High School choruses. The procession wound its way in solemn 
progress through the orchard, pausing at three stations for the prayers. The 
service was adopted by the Fennville Community Council as an annual event. 
One hundred seventy-four communicants were reported at the Good Shepherd 
in 1945. Property valuation was $32,860: church, $15,000, rectory, $6,000 
parish house, $6,000, other property, $5,700. 

Memorials and gifts to the Church of the Good Shepherd, in addition to 
those already recorded, are: an altar rail, in memory of Julius and Harriet C. 
W. Tomlinson; Eucharistic candlesticks, given by “P.M.G. and M.E.G.” in 
memory of Mr. and Mrs. Horace D. Moore; office lights given by the Young 
Peoples’ Fellowship; altar book, given by Mrs. Lottie Delano in memory of 
Mr. and Mrs. Harmon W. Calkins; an altar book in memory of Mrs. J. B. 
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Streeter by J. B. Streeter, Jr.; a lectern Bible, the gift of “D. D. C.” 1884; 
processional cross, given by Mrs. Mattingly in memory of Virginia E. Garrett; 
bread box, in memory of Walter Moffat by his son; chalice and paten, the gift 
of St. Margaret’s Guild, and cruets in memory of Mr. and Mrs. Horace Duncan 
Moore, given by “P. M. G. and M. E. G.” 

In 1926 Ben. Sutphin bequeathed $1,200 to the parish. $500 of this sum 
was spent on repairs and improvements in accordance with the terms of the will. 
There was a shrinkage of $575.50 in the capital sum, leaving a balance of 
$124.50. To this the parish added $10.50 making the endowment fund $135. 

Emmanuel Church, Hastings, was host to a pre-Lenten retreat for the 
clergy in 1939 conducted by Father Harrison, O. H. C. Taking to heart a 
remark by Bishop Whittemore that what the diocese needed, next to godliness, 
was a coat of fresh paint, Emmanuel planned and carried out a five year pro- 
gram of repair and re-decoration of its plant. Having removed the stains and 
wear and tear of time from the property they proceeded in 1944 to eliminate 
another incumbrance, this time by cash and fire, in the burning of a mortgage 
on the rectory which had stood for a number of years, thus freeing the parish 
from debt. A further attractive feature of this function was the increase of 
the rector’s salary by the amount formerly paid in interest and on principal 
of the debt. 

Father Gury was active in community affairs, representing Barry County 
Chapter of the Red Cross on the Fort Custer Camp and Hospital Service Coun- 
cil, and through his efforts the County Red Cross raised funds for a recreation 
room for service men. He was also a speaker for civilian defense. He was 
secretary-treasurer of the Hastings City Youth Council which sponsored a 
playground for youth. He was president of the Ministerial Association and 
vice-president of the Ministerial Association of Seven Counties, chairman of 
the committee arranging for the Kellogg Foundation scholarships for min- 
isters and led a group of thirty-five ministers at the University of Wisconsin 
in the summer of 1943 for the Town and County leadership summer school. 


The parish had an addition of $5,000 to its Endowment Fund in 1937 
by a bequest from Mrs. W. J. Holloway, the income to apply on parish mortgage 
indebtedness until satisfied, the income then to go to current expenses. A be- 
quest by Wilbur Lane of $2,000 was planned to be used in some form as a 
memorial to Mr. and Mrs. Lane. In 1934 the will of Elida Shaw bequeathed 
the sum of $26,000, the income of which was to go to a number of beneficiaries 
of which the diocese was one, receiving one fifth of the income of the trust, 
one half of that one fifth to apply on the salary of the rector and one half on 
the parish giving to diocesan and general missions. One hundred seventy-two 
communicants were reported in 1944. Property valuation was $67,300: church, 
$35,000, rectory, $7,000, parish house, $7,000, other property, $9,300. 

Emmanuel’s memorials and gifts not hitherto listed are: a brass altar 
cross in memory of Nathan Barlow, and altar service book in memory of 
Charlotte Emily Barlow, a brass missal stand, the gift of Mrs. E. J. Vailliant, 
a processional cross, the gift of several mothers, a copy of Durer’s “The Little 
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St. George and the Dragon, 1508,” the gift of Harry L. Hewes in memory of 
his grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. James M. Hewes, an American flag given by 
Mr. and Mrs. John Goodyear and an Episcopal Church flag the gift of St. Cecil- 
ia’s Guild. The south aisle window is in memory of Winifred Wightman, the 
north aisle window, ‘““The Madonna and Child,” in memory of Sarah B. Powers 
and Mae R. Schader. Fifty hymnals were given in 1940 in memory of Electa 
Lane, the Eucharistic vestments by the Altar Guild and Emmanuel Guild gave 
the choir vestments. | 

St. John’s, Grand Haven, had three new organizations in 1938, a Young 
People’s Fellowship, a new Altar Guild and a new Acolytes’ Guild. The Rev. 
H. A. Hanson resigned after eight years’ rectorship Sept. 1, 1940. The Rev. 
R. Allen Lewis was instituted rector by the Bishop Apr. 28, 1941. 


Work among young people was a useful feature of parish life. The rector 
taught classes in the Christian religion in the public schools. The Young 
People’s Fellowship conducted vesper services Sunday evenings in 1942 and 
the basement room of the church was cleaned and equipped as a recreation 
center for the youth of the city. An interesting feature of one of the Fellowship 
vesper services was an address by Paul Lim-Yuen, son of a Chinese priest of 
the Church of England in Canada. Twenty-three men organized a chapter of — 
the Churchman’s Association in 1944 and they were host to a regional meeting 
of the Association in May of that year. The Coast Guard steamer Escanaba 
which based in Grand Haven for many years, was lost during the war. Father 
Lewis planned a memorial service for the vessel. The idea expanded into a gen- 
eral community observance with a parade and a street entertainment at which 
radio artists raised a million dollars in bonds for a new Escanaba, and in the 
evening the memorial service was held, the rector reading the office for Burial 
at Sea, with the three volleys and taps. St. John’s had a fire in 1944 but it was 
a useful one, staged at a parish fellowship dinner at which the mortgage on 
the rectory was burned, for the satisfaction of which credit was due the women 
of the parish. A memorial lectern to B. Frank Harbeck was dedicated by the 
Bishop Nov. 18, 1942. . 


Parish and diocese mourned the death of William Hatton in 1944, a 
devoted and liberal Churchman. He had been senior warden of the parish for 
many years and was one of the most distinguished citizens of the town whose 
influence upon its life had been great and in many directions. He gave the 
town its first hospital. The Bishop said of him that “he was an integral part 
of diocesan life.” In 1945 the Hatton family gave $10,000 to the Endowment 
Fund, $15,000 to the building fund and $5,000 for memorial windows. The 
inscription below the front window states, “The windows in this Church were 
erected by the Hatton Family to the Glory of God and in loving memory of 
William Hatton, 1864-1944.” The chancel and front windows are designed 
in the style of the thirteenth century. The three-lancet chancel window con- 
tains symbols of the Passion Week and the three-lancet front windows symbols 
representing various aspects of the Resurrection. The aisle windows carry 
medallions with a complete series of definite symbols arranged in proper se- 
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quence. The subject windows in the narthex represent the search for the 
Holy Trail and events of the life of St. Francis, the former “In honor of those 
who have gone from the Church in the service of their country,” and the latter 
“In honor of those who have faithfully served this parish.” 

In 1945-46 the church was completely rehabilitated with the Hatton gift 
and $5,000 raised by the parish. Fr. Lewis resigned in Sept., 1945, and was 
succeeded by the Rev. Donald H. V. Hallock, in December, 1945, who was 
instituted rector by the Bishop Feb. 6, 1946. One hundred sixty-three commun- 
icants were reported in 1945, with a Church School of nine teachers and fifty- 
three pupils. Property valuation was $44,931: church, $22,200, rectory, $6,600, 
endowments and invested funds, $11,631, other property, $4,500. 


St. Paul’s, Muskegon, put on a vigorous campaign to liquidate their in- 
debtedness and to obtain money for needed repairs in 1939 and asking for 
$65,000 secured $63,000. In 1942 they sold the rectory, the proceeds being 
applied to retire the bonded debt of the parish. Mr. Coolidge resigned in 1941 
and was succeeded Sept. Ist of that year by the Rev. William T. Reeves, Jr., 
who was instituted rector by the Bishop on October first. Michael Kundrat, 
curate, was ordered deacon Mar. 5, 1944, and priested Feb. 10, 1945, in St. 
Paul’s. A meeting of one hundred men organized a Men’s Club in 1938. 


St. Paul’s added several memorial windows to its fabric. Seven were in- 
stalled in 1943. Two large windows in memory of Charles A. Phillips were given 
by Mrs. Phillips, a nave window was given by William Chrystal and three 
windows in the clerestory were given by Mrs. William Booth in memory of 
her husband and Mrs. Kate Lee Nellis in memory of her mother, Mrs. Kittie 
M. Lee, and a friend. In the vestibule two lancet windows were given by Mrs. 
E. I. Walker in memory of her husband. The next year a large nave window 
was given in honor of the one hundred sixty young people of the parish serving 
in the armed forces, the gift of the people of the parish. Mr. and Mrs. A. J. 
Hunter gave a large nave aisle window. Other memorials not previously listed 
are: a silver baptismal pitcher and bason, given by the Rev. Walter F. Tunks 
in memory of Anne Parsons Tunks and her infant son, Edward Page Tunks, 
hymn boards given by the Young People’s Fellowship in 1930, an American 
flag given in memory of Charles H. Lee by Mrs. Milton C. Nellis, Eucharistic 
candlesticks and altar cross given by Mr. and Mrs. Otto A. Seyferth in memory 
of a daughter. The first brass altar cross, designed by the rector, was given at 
Easter, 1890, by the Young People’s Guild. A chalice and paten were given 
by the young friends of Marian Eldred in St. Luke’s Mission in her memory, 
brass altar vases were given by the confirmation class of 1898, and the Altar 
Guild gave a ciborium, a pair of cruets and a brass alms bason. An electrically 
lighted cross at the base of the chancel window was donated by Walter Rey- 
nolds. In 1910 the Sunday School secured funds and gave a rose colored star 
as a memorial to Bishop Gillespie for use at Christmas. Mrs. W. A. Butterfield 
presented the Sunday School with the painting “Christ in the Temple.” Mem- 
orial windows are in memory of Charles H. Hackley and Nannie KE. Hume, 
given by Thomas and Margaret A. Hume, James and Anne E. Malpas and Louis 
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and Katie Johnson, given by Mr. and Mrs. Ellis Malpas and family, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Sydney Curtis gave a window in memory of their daughter, Esther 
E. Curtis in 1934. The window in the baptistry was given by the children of 
the Church School. St. Paul’s reported 1181 communicants in 1945, an increase 
of 300 over 1935. The Church School numbered seventeen teachers and two 
hundred five pupils. Property valuation was $325,668.50: church, $109,000, 
rectory, $20,000, parish house, $40,000, other property, $151,000, endowments 
and invested funds, $5,668.50. 

Grace Church, Holland, cbserved its seventy-fifth anniversary with an 
elaborate program St. Philip and St. James’ Day, May 1, 1942. A dinner pre- 
ceded the evening service, the Rev. Donald V. Carey acting as toastmaster. 
Mayor Geerlings, Charles H. Kuypers, representing the pastor and consistory 
of the First Reformed Church, Willard C. Wichers of the Netherlands Pioneer 
and Historical Foundation and the diocesan historian made brief addresses. 
Mrs. James Price’s history of the parish was embodied in the program leaflet. 
The Bishop was the preacher at the service following the dinner. 

The Rev. J. Wendel Davis resigned in 1937 and Seminarians J. F. Johnson 
and Wilbur J. Kingwill supplied services in 1937-38. In 1938 Arthur C. 
Barnhart, Candidate for Holy Orders, was in charge of the parish and on | 
his ordination to the diaconate in June, 1940, was appointed deacon in charge 
of Grace Church. He was ordained to the priesthood in his own church Dec. 
14, 1940, the preacher at the service being the Rev. Harold Holt who himself 
had been ordained in Grace Church when he was serving the parish as a deacon. 
He resigned Sept. 15, 1942, when he was called to be Dean of Gethsemane 
Cathedral, North Dakota. During the vacancy Chester C. Wells was the lay 
reader from Dec. 6, 1942, to Mar. 28, 1943. The Rev. William C. Warner 
was called to be rector in 1943. In March of that year a rectory was purchased 
valued at $6,500 and the house was modernized at a cost of $1,000. The in- 
debtedness in 1945 was $2,700 with a credit of $1,200 in the rectory fund to be 
applied on it. Cummunicant strength increased from one hundred thirty-three 
in 1936 to two hundred six in 1945. Parish income nearly quadrupled in 
these years, from $2,317 in 1936 to $8,506 in 1944. Contributions for mis- 
sions rose from $64.25 in 1938 to $510 in 1944 and rector’s salary showed a 
welcome increase from $1,000 in 1936 to $2,750 and rectory. Property valu- 
ation in 1945 was $46,092: church, $20,000, rectory, $6,500, parish house, 
$12,000, special Memorial Fund, $592, other property, $5,500. 

St. Paul’s, Elk Rapids, was under charge of the rectors at Traverse City, 
and under the Rev. Mr. Warner’s rectorship in 1939 the thirty-six communicants 
determined to put the church in repair. Guild, vestry, congregation and former 
members removed to other places combined their efforts and raised $538.15 and 
put on a much needed new roof. Elk Rapids, like many coast towns in the 
diocese, had become a popular summer resort and the attendance during the 
tourist season was augmented by visitors. The church was valued at $13,333. 


Memorials and gifts to St. Paul’s in addition to those already enumerated, 
are: chancel window, given by the Sunday School in memory of the Rev. Albert 
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C. Lewis; memorial windows to Clarissa C. Noble, wife of donor, given by 
Henry H. Noble, to Harriet L. Noble, mother of donors, by ere H. Noble 
and Edwin S. Noble, to Emmeline S. Nobel, wife of donor, by Edwin S. Nobel; 
and a “Book of Remembrance,” the gift of Mrs. K. D. Lewis and aati 
Katherine and Marjorie, in memory of Keble Doane Lewis. A font was given 


by the Sunday School. 


St. Paul’s Memorial Church, Grand Rapids, celebrated the thirtieth anni- 
versary of the ordination of its rector, the Rev. C. M. Farney, with a dinner at 
which Bishop Whittemore made an address. Mr. Farney retired from the active 
ministry and rectorship of St. Paul’s Aug. 14, 1939. He was succeeded May 1, 
1940, by the Rev. Gordon Galaty who combined the rectorship of St. Paul’s 
with the office of Diocesan Missionary with emphasis on work with young 
people of the diocese in which he was particularly effective. May 1, 1942, he was 
given a leave of absence having been commissioned Chaplain in the Navy. 
The Rev. Norman S. Rice was ordained to the diaconate in his home parish at 
Manistee June 11, 1942, and was appointed vicar of St. Paul’s. He was priested 
in St. Paul’s July 29, 1943, the presentor being the Rev. Henry P. Krusen and 
the preacher the Rev. Thomas V. Barrett, Chaplain of Kenyon College, and 
served until Oct. 1, 1944. Chaplain Galaty resigned as rector of St. Paul’s 
in 1944 and on Sept. 1, 1945, the Rev. T. Malcolm Jones was called to be rector. 


Feb, 29, 1941, St. Paul’s was rav- 
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At its annual parish meeting in 1946 St. Paul’s undertook a four-fold 
program, a notable feature of which was the invitation to St. Mark’s, Newaygo, 
to unite with them for a trial period in a joint program which if successful would 
eventuate in the establishment of one large area parish with a city and a rural 
center, under the direction of one rector and an assistant, with a representative 
vestry and a common budget. 

One hundred seventy-five communicants were reported in 1945, with a 
Church School of nine teachers and sixty-two pupils. Property valuation was 
$37,300: church, $15,000, parish house, $3,200, other property, $10,600, rectory, 
$8,900. 

To care for the growing work at Mount Pleasant, the Rev. W. S. A. Larter 
removed from Big Rapids to that city in 1936, retaining charge of St. Andrew’s. 
He resigned in December, 1937, and the Rev. W. M. Bennett became rector of 
Big Rapids in 1938 with care of Newaygo, Mount Pleasant now having its 
own resident rector. He served until July 1, 1940. The Rev. Knight W. Dun- 
kerley became rector of St. Andrew’s, Big Rapids, Nov. 1, 1940, until Apr. 1, 
1943. During the fall and winter of that year the parish was supplied by the 
Rev. F. C. Smith of Grand Rapids. The Rev. E. Edward McD. Philipson, or- 
dained to the diaconate Dec. 21, 1943, was appointed in charge of St. Andrew’s. 
He was advanced to the priesthood in St. Andrew’s Oct. 22, 1944, the presentor 
being the Rev. F. C. Smith and the sermon being preached by the Bishop. 


Having felt the need of a parish house, the rectory was re-arranged in 1939 
and combined into a guild hall and an apartment upstairs for the rector, the 
lower floor serving as a parish house. At the same time extensive repairs and 
re-decorations were made on the church and the entire property was put into 
good condition without debt. This new arrangement provided a home for the 
Church School, the choir, the three guilds, the Bible class and the Ferris Club, 
the latter an organization working with the students of Ferris Institute. The 
improvements were made possible by a special fund for the parish by the 
bequests of H. H. Cowan and parish contributions. | 


St. Andrew’s old Bankhoff organ had its motive power in the muscles of 
youthful organ blowers until the installation of an electric motor in 1925. Mr. 
Dunkerley chronicled some historical data inscribed on pump handle and organ 
wall from time to time as the spirit moved these useful if restless officials. One 
boy wrote in desperation: 


“This ts a dead, dead thing 
As dead as dead can be. 
First it killed Oscar 


And now it’s killing me.” 


Another equally desperate, not over furnishing air but in the impact of air of 
another sort, wrote: “l sermon, 37 mts., 2 sermons, 54 mts., 3 sermons, 97 
mts., 52 sermons,—I resine!” Another boy was definitely frank: “Some like to 
Blow this machine But I would rather Eat a good meal.” | 
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St. Andrew’s has been fortunate in gifts for endowment. William T. Jones, 
deceased in 1920, devised the residue of his estate after the satisfaction of his 
wife’s life interest to three beneficiaries, one of which was St. Andrew’s Church. 
This residue is now administered as one trust, the net income of which is 
divided into three equal parts, one of which St. Andrew’s receives. F. H. Lange, 
deceased in 1936, bequeathed $500 to St. Andrew’s as an Endowment Fund. 
Mrs. E. C. Morris’ bequest was in the amount of $200. F. J. Matchette be- 
queathed $1,000 to the church, $125 of which has been paid and the matter 
is in litigation. H. N. Nilson left $1,000 to the church in 1944 which sum was 
used to repair the heating plant. The will of Harry H. Cowan in 1926 provided 
that after the expiration of life interests in shares of his estate, the Trustee 
should establish a perpetual trust fund to be known as the “Harry Herkimer 
Cowan Episcopal Church Endowment Fund.” The net income of the trust is to 
be disposed as follows: one-fourth part thereof shall accumulate and be added 
to the principal until such time as the principal of the trust amounts to $1,000,- 
000. The remaining three-fourths part of the income shall be paid to the treas- 
urer of St. Andrew’s Church until such time as this three fourths part exceeds 
the sum of five thousand dollars per year. Excess of the income over five 
thousand dollars shall be paid to the Bishop of the Diocese of Western Mich- 
igan until such time as he shall receive the sum of $25,000 per year and any 
excess of income after the above payments shall be paid to the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


Kighty-two communicants were reported in 1945. Property valuation was 
$103,943.36: church, $15,000, rectory, $5,000, endowment $79,943.36, other 
property, $4,000. 


Other memorials and gifts to St. Andrew’s in addition to those already 
mentioned are: a retable; an altar missal given by Minnie Smith Jensen in 
memory of Lois Jane Smith; altar cloths by Emily Claggett Deming; a Litany 
desk by Mrs. Lois Hudnutt in memory of Colvin G. Hudnutt; a lectern, given 
by Mrs. C. D. Crandell in memory of Charles D. Crandell and William P. Mc- 
Lelland; a lectern Bible, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. T. Freeland in memory of 
Julia A. Freeland; a lectern Bible given by Fannie M. Whitney in memory of 
Elizabeth -E. Whitney; a Bible given in 1869 by Mrs. L. A. Miller; a desk Prayer 
Book and hymnal, the gift of Marcia M. Hudnutt in memory of Edward W. 
and Thyrza J. Hudnutt; the font given in memory of Thomas Harvey Smith 
by Mrs. Matchette; Bishop’s chair and priest’s chair, the gift of Mrs. J. Hoit’s 
Sunday School class; a hymn board, given by Margaret C. Gibbs; candelabra 
given by Mrs. J. Jensen; altar cross, the gift of Mrs. W. Sloss in memory of 
Elizabeth Clark, and a carpet given by Mrs. Matchette. Windows are in memory 
of Josephine Bonney; Stewart Chauncey Ives; the Rev. John T. Vernor, given by 
Mrs. Foster Stearns; Margaret Leggett and Mary Mulburry, the gift of the 
Moiser family, and a window given by the Rev. Mr. Flower in memory of his 
son. 
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Grace Church, Grand Rapids, received the signal honor of the election of 
its rector, the Rev. Lewis Bliss Whittemore, as Bishop Coadjutor in 1936. The 
Rev. Donald V. Carey was called to succeed him Oct. 1, 1936. Mr. Carey soon 
assumed leadership in civic affairs. He was active in Red Cross and Community 
Chest drives and in 1942 was elected president of the Grand Rapids Rotary. In 
July, 1945, the Rev. Max M. Pearse, deacon, a Candidate for Holy Orders from 
Grace Church, became assistant at Grace Church. 


For twenty-five years Charles H. Bender served the parish as treasurer. He 
had been a member of Grace Church for forty-five years. He died Mar. 28, 
1936, and his loss was keenly felt. In service to his parish and diocese, com- 
munity and state, in the many offices which he held entirely without remunera- 
tion he fulfilled their duties with devotion and efficiency. Fidelity to the inter- 
ests of the Church, a conscientious spirit of service made him a tower of 
strength. Another instance of long and efficient service of Grace Church offi- 
cials is that of Verne Stilwell, who for forty years has been organist and 
choirmaster. He began his work in 1905 and during his career supervised the 


building of the Kimball organ. 


Material results in the Forward Movement in the parish included a debt. 
retirement campaign in 1937, the rehabilitation of the parish house and long 
needed repairs on the church. 


The Florence Nightingale Memorial service was held annually at Grace 
Church beginning in 1940. Nurses of all the institutions and organizations of 
the city marched in uniform in the processional and special music was ren- 
dered by the Butterworth Nurses’ Chorus. At the service in 1943 the address 
was made by Lieut. Norma Brooks, Army Nurse Corps. Navy Day Commemo- 
ration service was held in October, 1942, with Chaplain F. H. Westwood of 
the United States Naval Training School at Dearborn present. The sermon 
was preached by the rector. A Chaplain C. N. R. S. Bishop McElwain was the 
preacher in 1942. In April, 1943, the Rev. John Henry Hopkins conducted a 
week’s mission. Feb. 14, 1937, was observed as the historical Sunday. It was 
the thirty-first anniversary of the consecration of Bishop McCormick and he 
preached an historical sermon. The hymns and lessons were selected from 
those used at both his consecration and that of Bishop Gillespie, near whose 
date the observance fell. Dec. 21, 1945, the Rev. Max M. Pearse, deacon and 
curate, was advanced to the priesthood. The candidate was presented by the 
Rev. D. V. Carey and Dean Taylor of the Episcopal Theological School was the 
preacher. 


Gifts to the parish and memorials were several in these years. In 1936 
George Henry Allen, Ph. D., Professor of Latin and Fine Arts at Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa., gave fifteen hundred dollars in the form of a trust fund 
in memory of his aunt, Mrs. Emma Kleinhans, the income of which was to be 
used for educational purposes, to bring to Grand Rapids speakers of note on 
religious education and Church missions. Henry J. Bennett bequeathed $500 
to the Endowment Fund in 1937. In 1938 the will of Emma Berkey Jones 
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devised $2,230.69 to the parish. The altar from the oratory of Bishop Mc- 
Cormick’s residence was installed as a children’s altar in 1937, the gift of the 
Bishop in memory of his wife. Three memorial gifts were presented in 1937. 
Four solid silver alms basons were given by Mrs. Irving Orr in memory of 
her mother and father, Mr. and Mrs. Edgar S. Kiefer, and two were given by 
Mrs. Ida Foote Reynolds in memory of John Arthur Bassford, vestryman. 
Four altar vases were given in memory of Charles F. Powers by members of 
his family and a chalice and paten were given in memory of Grace Dyer Hunt- 
ing in 1942. Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Drew gave chairs for the sanctuary in 1937. 
Other memorials given previously and not noted before were: sedilia in memory 
of the Rev. Theodore Knapp, an altar cross given by Mrs. W. A. Beal in memory 
of Mrs. Sarrell Wood, a baptismal ewer given by Mrs. Tipson in memory of Lee 
Tipson, a processional cross given by Mrs. Lon Porter, hymn boards in memory 
of Lansing Rathbun, a credence table by Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Jones. Memorial 
windows were given for Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Heald, Dudley Hinsdale, the Rev. 
Seth Smith Chapin, Robert I. Davidson, Mary Beecher Shephard, and Melville 
J. Clark. 


1,285 communicants were reported for 1945, with a Church School of 
twenty-six teachers and two hundred two pupils. Property valuation was 
$170,468.28: church, $45,000, rectory, $6,000, parish house, $12,000, en- 
dowment and invested funds, $34,968.28, other property, $72,500. 


Grace Church, Traverse City, became an independent parish by relinquish- 
ing its missionary aid in 1943 and 1944. The Rev. F. D. King closed an eight 
years’ rectorship in 1937 and was succeeded by the Rev. William C. Warner 
in 1938 whose five years of service terminated in 1943. The parish was host 
to the 1942 Convention. The Rev. Everett A. Moore, was locum tenens in 1943. 
Louis Basso, Jr., was ordained deacon in his home parish at Battle Creek Mar. 
26, 1944, and was appointed in charge of Grace Church. He was advanced to 
the priesthood in his own church Oct. 18, 1944, being presented by the Rev. 
W. A. Simms who preached the sermon. Rev. Messrs. William C. Warner, 
Sidney S. Rood and Arthur G-T. Courteau participated in the service and 
joined in the laying on of hands. In the summer of 1945 Father Basso cele- 
brated Holy Communion out of doors for students and faculty of the National 
Music Camp at Interlochen. One hundred eighty-seven communicants were 
reported in 1945. Property valuation was $18,400: church, $16,100, other 
property, $1,900. 


Holy Trinity, Manistee, celebrated its fiftieth anniversary on Trinity 
Sunday, June 12, 1938, with a corporate communion of the entire parish 
preceded by confirmation. An anniversary banquet was held Monday night 
with Bishop McCormick as speaker. Improvements and repairs were made 
that year on the rectory and guild rooms and the Men’s Club was active. St. 
Margaret’s Guild numbered its years over the half-century mark and still 
possessed energy to raise three hundred dollars for a chancel carpet. Another 
gift to the parish was a silver wafer box given by Mrs. Euretta B. Sweetnam in 
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memory of her husband, Dr. John L. Sweetnam, more than forty years a vestry- 
man of the parish. The Rev. Henry P. Krusen resigned Nov. 15, 1943, after an 
eight years’ rectorship.- He was followed by the Rev. Vernon A. Weaver from 
Jan. 5, 1944, to Oct. 15, 1944, The Rev. Norval W. Holland became rector July 
1, 1945. He was installed by the Bishop in September the Rev. Alexander Simp- 
son, rector of St. Luke’s, Racine, Wis., being the preacher. In 1945 the parish 
rooms were remodeled at a cost of $500. One hundred sixty-six communicants 
were reported in 1945. Property valuation was $65,300: church, $37,000, 
rectory, $7,500, endowment and invested funds, $4,800, other property, $16,000. 


Memorials and gifts to Holy Trinity in addition to those already noted are: 
a lavabo, given by the Housekeeper’s Guild in memory of Dorothy Graham 
Kann; a credence table, the gift of Mrs. J. Gordon Johnson in memory of 
Annie Laurie and John Seymour; a prie dieu, given by Mrs. Rolf Nielson in 
memory of Rolf Nielson; a lectern, given by Mr. and Mrs. Rolf Nielson in 
memory of Rolf Scoville Nielson; a lectern Bible, the gift of St. Elizabeth’s 
Guild in memory of Mary Wallbridge Mitchell; an American flag, given by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Tackett in memory of Marvin Francis Tackett, Jr.; a paten, given by 
Lulah R. Muenscher; a small altar cross, the gift of “A. M. E.”; a reredos, 
given by Charles Elmendorf and two acolyte chairs and one priest’s chair, given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Rolf Nielson. The Bishop’s chair was the gift of Mrs. Susan 
Seymour. A censer was given by Mrs. John Seymour and an aumbry by 
William Brown and Charles Taylor. | 


St. Paul’s, St. Joseph, effected an outstanding event of progress in its 
history in 1937-39. For some time it had been apparent that the parish had 
outgrown its quarters and its site was hemmed in by a growing commercial 
section with heavy traffic on three United States highways. The time had come 
to secure a new location. Mrs. L. M. Shepard gave three lots in Highland 
Terrace, a growing residential section, and later fourteen lots were acquired 
through the gifts of anonymous givers extending the holdings to the entire 
block. The old building was moved to the new site and enlarged and remodelled 
with an ample basement for parish activities. A loan of $13,500-on mortgage 
and notes was secured from the American Church Building Fund to finance the 
project. On Jan. 1, 1946, the unpaid principal, balance due on the loan, was 
¢800. A number of memorials were given for the new building. A. E. 
Kaltenbrun and daughter, Mrs. W. B. Chandler, gave a pipe organ 
in memory of wife and mother, Mrs. Minnie Kaltenbrun. A sound system was 
given by Ernest E. Loshbough in memory of his mother, Mrs. Eleanor M. 
Loshbough. The cross on the church was given by Robert L. Sykora and the 
lectern by L. Montgomery Shepherd. With this new plant St. Paul’s was 
equipped for the future and marched on with renewed interest and energy, a 
practical and welcome evidence of which was an increase in the salary of the 
rector. The men went to work to improve their property in 1942 with a new 
ceiling in the parish hall and plastering and paint. In 1943 the church received 
a number of gifts, mainly memorials, a Paschal candlestick and candles, reading 
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desk, Litany desk, a preaching cross, chairs, pews, service books, hymnals and 
a service flag. In October, 1942, St. Paul’s was host to the Provincial Synod. 
Three hundred twelve communicants were reported in 1945, with a Church 
School of eight teachers and fifty-six pupils. Property valuation was $46,000: 
church, $28,000, other property, $18,000. 

The growth of the oil industry at Mount Pleasant and its progress as a 
center of that industry with the great refinery of the Roosevelt Oil Company, 
made it expedient that St. John’s should have a resident rector and, as noted, 
the Rev. W. S. A. Larter removed from Big Rapids to Mount Pleasant in 
1936, retaining charge of Big Rapids. An every member canvass increased 
the parish budget from $500 to $1,300. Mr. Larter resigned his double charge 
in December, 1937 and was succeeded by the Rev. Newell D. Lindner in 1938. 
St. John’s congregation responded to intensive work. Two important major 
projects developed. The parish plant had been completed in 1938 with the 
gift of St. John’s Memorial Parish House, attractive to the eye and thoroughly 
modern in every respect. The donor was C. L. Maguire, senior warden of 
St. John’s, in memory of Leslie Remington Maguire, who passed away April 
21, 1907. The hall was dedicated by the Bishop Nov. 6. 1938. Mr. Lindner 
resigned Oct. 1, 1939, and was succeeded by the Rev. Harold Beach Adams 
Feb. 1, 1940. In 1939 the second project was launched in a boy choir of 
some twenty-four voices under Bernard Stone, Supervisor of Music in the 
public schools and music critic for Central Michigan College of Education. A 
program of training of younger choristers served as a feeder group for the 
regular choir. An annual choir camp was a feature of choir life. St. John’s 
ministered to the college students, welding them into the parish life. Mr. 
Adams resigned in 1944 and the Rev. Everett A. Moore took charge of the 
parish as locum tenens. John D. Vincer was ordered deacon Dec. 27, 1945, 
the Rev. Don M. Gury being the presenter and the Rev. Harold L. Bowen 
the preacher. A chalice and paten were given in memory of Chester O. 
Gorham. Father Moore was the recipient of a wrist watch at a dinner in his 
honor in 1945. One hundred two communicants were reported in 1945. 
Property valuation was $37,324: church, $15,500; rectory, $6,250; parish 
house, $10,000; other property, $5,500. 

The Rev. Edward S. Doan was granted a leave of absence by Emmanuel 
Church, Petoskey, on account of ill health in 1938. Returning, he resumed 
his duties but retired when eligible for pension. He died in Grand Rapids 
after a long illness June 6, 1940. Father Doan was a man of strong convic- 
tions and decided character. He was beloved in his parish and they were 
thoughtful and loyal to him in his long incapacity. Intellectually he kept 
abreast of religious thought and was an omnivorous reader. The funeral 
was from the Cathedral at Indianapolis. A memorial service was held for 
him in Emmanuel Church by the Rev. Earl T. Kneebone. 

Mr. Kneebone became rector April 15, 1940, and served until Oct. 1942. 
He was succeeded by the Rev. Arthur G-T. Courteau in Sept. 1943. The parish 
was busy with bettering and repairing its property in 1942 and rectory and 
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parish house were gone over and put in repair. The Anna Worden Guild 
put in a new kitchen in the parish house in memory of their namesake, Mrs. 
Anna Worden. On Easter, 1944, the Children’s Chapel was used for the first 
time. Gustav Hildebrand, a vestryman, painted a picture to hang over the 
altar, “The Christ Child and His Companions,” and carved a reredos and 
a tabernacle door. In 1944 Mrs. E. O. Chase gave $1,000 to the parish as 
the Glennette Chase supplement to the Stephen L. Robinson Memorial Fund, 
the income of which was for parish purposes. Dr. Dean C. Burns donated 
$1,000 in memory of his father, Dr. Dean S. Burns, the donation to apply on 
the organ indebtedness. All aid from the diocese was relinquished in 1945. One 
hundred forty-seven communicants were reported in 1945, with a Church 
School of five teachers and thirty-five pupils. Property valuation was $24,200: 
church, $10,000; rectory, $5,200; endowment, $2,000; other property, $7,000. 

St. John’s, Sturgis, installed a new baptistry in its traditional place at 
the church entrance in 1939 with lantern, candlesticks and flower vase. It 
was the gift of Dr. and Mrs. C. E. Wiedlea in memory of their infant son, 
William Clare Wiedlea. Christmas, 1938, the burning of the note represented 
the extinction of the indebtedness on the church, which was $8,000 when the — 
Rev. H. M. Laws took charge. This had been reduced to about $2,000 prior 
to the depression of the thirties and for several years it remained static. Then 
Mrs. John Flanders, one of the oldest and most beloved members of the parish, 
said she thought it was time to do something more about the debt and gave 
her check for fifty dollars toward a popular effort, which was supported by 
many others and after a thousand dollars had been raised the remainder was 
covered by a gift from Mr. and Mrs. Frank W. Thomas in memory of Mr. 
Thomas’ father and mother, Daniel E. and Agnes C. Thomas, who did much 
for the church when it was a mission. The Thomas trusts were set up later 
as a further memorial to Mr. Thomas’ parents. The first trust consisted of 
$12,000 invested and about $2,000 in cash, the income being planned to keep 
up in perpetuity the Thomas’ contributions to the parish expenses. A second 
trust of $3,000 was set up somewhat later the income of which partially 
applies to the parish missionary pledge and the balance paket.) to the Diocese 
of Western Michigan for missionary purposes. 

A tabernacle given by H. J. Gosling in memory of his wife Frances 
Gwynne Gosling and a sanctus bell given by J. R. Gosling in memory of his 
mother were blessed by the Bishop at a Sunday service Feb. 19, 1939. 

The Rev. H. M. Laws resigned St. John’s March 8, 1942, after a seventeen 
years’ rectorship and a successful ministry in the parish. In that time the 
communicant strength had increased from one hundred four to one hundred 
forty-seven, the parish freed from debt and a substantial endowment given. 
A parish reception was tendered Father and Mrs. Laws with a number of gifts — 
as tokens of esteem. The Rev. Franklin C. Smith served as locum tenens 
from March until August of that year and the Rev. Robert K. Giffin was 
called to be rector in September. Father Giffin began his work with vigor. 
The parish house was overhauled and improved and the rectory exterior 
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cleaned and a garage built. In the summer of 1943 Father Giffin reached 
out to hold summer services on the porch of the hospitable Thomas home at 
Klinger Lake. The Rev. Charles H. Young, D.D., and Mrs. Young came 
to make their home in Sturgis. An historical dinner was held May 17, 1945, 
with the rector and Bishop Whittemore as speakers, a choir from Howe School 
furnishing the music. Two hundred four communicants were reported in 1945, 
with a Church School of six teachers and twenty-six pupils. Property valuation 
was $82,248: church, $20,000; rectory, $15,555; parish house, $23,333.33; 
endowment, $17,060; other property, $6,300. 


Memorials and gifts to St. John’s, in addition to those already listed are: 
an outside bulletin board in memory of Henry L. Flanders, given by Judge 
and Mrs. John L. Flanders; nave lanterns in memory of Mrs. Thomas H. 
Jacobs, the gift of Judge Theo. T. Jacobs, in memory of Ella M. Moulton, 
given by H. T. Moulton, in memory of Fred H. Newton, the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Carl C. Newman, in memory of George Wilhelm, given by Mrs. Ann 
Wilhelm, and two in memory of Andrew Rommel, given by E. A. Rommel, 
Mrs. M. Haycox and Mrs. Theo. Jacobs. A sanctuary lantern in memory 
of Mrs. Andrew Rommel was the gift of E. A. Rommel and Mrs. M. Haycox 
and Mrs. Theo. T. Jacobs and one in memory of the Rev. F. A. Patterson 
given by Judge Theo. T. Jacobs. A vestibule lamp in memory of Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Hall is the gift of Judge and Mrs. Theo. T. Jacobs and a lectern 
lamp in memory of Bonita Margaret Stadfield is given by Mr. and Mrs. Chris. 
Stadfield. The parish put in an altar window in memory of the Rev. John 
H. McKenzie D.D., a processional cross in memory of Leo Burdick Tennant, 
given by Mrs. A. B. Tennent, the reredos given by Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Miller, 
the Epiphany Star the gift of Mrs. Theo. T. Jacobs, an alms bason given by 
the Juvenile Choir, Palm Sunday, 1918. Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Rommel donated 
one hundred Prayer Books for the pews in 1929. The three branched candel- 
abra are the gift of Mrs. W. G. Shay in memory of Mrs. Mary Gilbert, two 
Eucharistic lights given by the Sunday School are in memory of Lulu May 
Elser. H. E. Beadle gave a missal stand in memory of his father, Henry T. 
Beadle. Two altar vases were given by Mrs. Alice M. Saunders in memory of 
Mary E. Rich. The Bishop’s chair is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. C. Elser in 
memory of Lulu May Elser. The sanctuary lamp in memory of William New- 
man is the gift of Mrs. William Newman, and the pulpit lamp is the gift of 
Mrs. Frank Buck in memory of, Mrs. Lydia DePuy. The lectern Bible in 
memory of Mary Ann Jacobs, Rhoda Blanche Jacobs and Thomas H. Jacobs 
is given by Judge Theo. T. Jacobs. The Altar Prayer Book in memory of 
Rose C. Beadle and Dora E. Sage was given by Mrs. H. E. Beadle. Cruets, 
wafer box and lavabo bowl are in memory of Lulu M. Hall from an anonymous 
donor. Six burial candlesticks were given by Mr. and Mrs. S. E. Williams. 
On Palm Sunday, April 14, 1946, the Bishop blessed a new organ, the gift 
of Mr. and Mrs. John N. Kirsch in memory of C. W. Kirsch. This new Wicks 
organ cost $11,000. 
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Trinity Church, Grand Ledge, was joined with Ionia from 1936 to 1940 
under the Rev. Earl T. Kneebone. A new grouping was made by the Bishop 
that year, Grand Ledge having a resident rector in the person of the Rev. 
Richard B. Townsend, deacon, who came in June, 1940, and was ordained 
to the priesthood in Trinity Dec. 21, 1940. Grace Church, Charlotte, was 
added to the Grand Ledge field. Father Townsend served until July 1, 1942. 
He presented one of the largest classes for confirmation in the history of the 
parish on March 22, 1942. It numbered thirty persons, including three. from 
Charlotte. A Young People’s Fellowship with twenty-five members was or- 
ganized in September, 1942. The Rev. Doane E. Rose was called Jan. 1, 1943. 
The parish lost its rectory in 1941, having accumulated a debt of $4,400 on 
the property through unsatisfied mortgage and unpaid interest, and the house 
was sold. In 1944 it is recorded that at a parish dinner three hundred dollars 
was raised in eight minutes for repairs on the organ. One hundred sixty-four 
communicants were reported in 1945. Property valuation was $54,000: church, 
$36,000; other property, $13,000; endowments and invested funds, $5,000. 
All aid from the diocese was relinquished in 1945. 


St. Paul’s, Dowagiac, was grouped with Three Rivers and Paw Paw in 
1936 under charge of the Rev. J. A. McNulty. This arrangement continued 
until 1939, Father McNulty retaining charge of St. Paul’s. Father McNulty’s 
distinguished brother, the Rev. Henry A. McNulty, paid him a visit and 
preached at St. Paul’s Sunday, March 20, 1938. He was one of the heroes 
of our missionary force in China, refusing to quit his post when the battles 
raged and rendered valiant and effective service to the refugees between the 
lines. He, with others of our missionaries of like caliber, “did not flee because 
they were not ‘hirelings,’”’ to quote Bishop Whittemore. In 1939 the parish 
took a forward step in assuming responsibility for the full time of their rector. 
They renovated the rectory, re-roofed the church, reorganized the Men’s Club, 
doubled the attendance at the Church School and paid all their debts that 
year. Father McNulty’s resignation in 1941 was a matter of regret and the 
wardens and vestry gave him a valedictory testimonial. During the vacancy 
the Rev. Donald H. V. Hallock, Captain, Inf. A.U.S., stationed at Fort Custer, 
took charge of the services. The Rev. David R. Cochran was called to be rector 
in 1942. The parish raised over a thousand dollars to pay off the mortgage 
on the rectory that year and the instrument was burned in a silver platter 
at a parish dinner. The rector conducted a program of weekday religious 
classes in the High School in 1943. The parish house was the vouth center 
for a community-sponsored recreational program for the High School boys 
and girls in 1944. Father Cochran resigned in December, 1944, having been 
commissioned a Chaplain in the Army. He was succeeded July 1, 1945, by 
the Rev. Richard Cooper. One hundred forty-four communicants were re- 
ported in 1945, with a Church School of four teachers and thirty-seven pupils. _ 
Property valuation was $50,438:- church, $27,623; rectory, $6,815; parish 
house, $15,000; other property, $1,000. All aid from the diocese was relin- 
quished in 1945. 
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The Rev. Franklin C. Smith resigned the Church of the Epiphany, South 
Haven, in April, 1937, after an eight years’ rectorship. R. Allen Lewis, 
Candidate for Holy Orders, was appointed in charge in June and was ordered 
deacon in Epiphany July 27, 1938. The Young People’s Fellowship was active 
and in 1939 Gerald McKenzie of Epiphany chapter was elected diocesan 
president. Another Epiphany layman was honored by the Kiwanis Club of 
South Haven in 1941. George R. Leever, senior warden of the Epiphany, 
was presented with a wrist watch in recognition of his public service as a 
civic leader. Father Lewis resigned in 1941 and the Rev. Frederick Deis, D.D., 
was called Dec. 26th of that year. With a background that eminently fitted 
him for work as a parish priest, his impact upon the parish resulted in growth 
and interest. His untimely and lamented death occurred on March 5, 1945. 
The funeral was held from the church March 7th, the Bishop officiating 
assisted by the Rev. H. L. Nicholson and the Rev. F. C. Smith with a number 
of diocesan clergy in attendance as guard of honor and pall bearers. Interment 
was in Lakeview Cemetery, South Haven. Dr. Deis was born in 1883 and 
had a varied career of responsibility in his ministry. He served for a number 
of years as missionary in China and later as a Field Secretary of the Field 
Department of the National Council. From this post he became Archdeacon 
of the metropolitan area of the Diocese of Chicago and following that, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Diocese of Texas. In the diocese he was chairman of the 
Field Department. 


The parish became independent in 
1943, relinquishing all missionary aid. 
Improvements were made in the sanc- 
tuary. The altar and foot pace were 
enlarged. A children’s altar with cruci- 
fix, candlesticks and triptych above was 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Elmer C. Jen- 
sen in memory of Ellen and Charles 
Nagel. St. Margaret’s Guild gave a 
cross and Corpus of silver for the door 
of the tabernacle. The exterior of the 
church and parish house was _attrac- 
tively painted, new roof slates added 
and a new furnace in 1945 and the 
property put in a first class condition. 
Memorials and gifts to the Church of 
the Epiphany, besides those already 
enumerated, are: a hymn board in mem- 
ory of Ethel Hewson Leland, a lectern 
Bible, a thank offering, the high altar, 
given as a thank offering, altar missal 
and missal stand in memory of Mrs. 
Arthur Goodridge by the Woman’s ST. JOHN’S, STURGIS 
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Auxiliary, altar cross, in memory of Mary A. Swailes, Eucharistic lights 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Franklin Sellers Joiner as a thank offering for the 
ordination of their son,. Ascension Day, 1917, processional cross in mem- 
ory of Louis E. Frost, chalice and paten in silver and gold, given in mem- 
ory of Herbert Cortlandt Streeter by his wife Melville, chalice and paten 
in gold, in memory of Gertrude V. R. Nicol, pyx, in memory of Harriet 
Hicks Hively, and Eucharistic vestments, white, green, red, violet, a gift 
to the parish in memoriam to the Rev. Frederick G. Deis, D.D., at his 
death March 5th, 1945. Memorial windows were given for Eli and Lydia 
Hodder, Alonzo John Adams, Ellenette Pillsbury Adams, the Rev. D. Atkinson 
Madill, B. A., David Madill, and in the sanctuary a window given by Epiphany 
Sunday School. 

The Rev. William W. Reed was called to be rector Sept. 1, 1945. One 
hundred sixty-one communicants were reported in 1945, with a Church School 
of five teachers and thirty-four pupils. Property valuation was $42,388.50: 
church and parish house, $30,000; rectory, $7,500; other property, $4,500; 
endowment and invested funds, $388.50. 

None of the stations originating in the pioneer period 1832-43, except — 
those enumerated, had services in the years 1936-45. \ 

Of the stations originating in 1843-60, three received services in 1936-45, 
Buchanan, Charlotte and Paw Paw, in addition to parishes originating in that 
period whose history has been told. 

To meet war conditions the Rev. H. L. Nicholson of Niles formed a 
parochial mission, St. Andrew’s, at Buchanan in 1943, where sixty-three years 
before a previous rector at Niles had held sevices. Services were held on the 
last Sunday in each month in the Presbyterian church. On May 2, 1943, the 


Bishop administered confirmation to a class of four. 


Grace Mission, Charlotte, opened another chapter in its valiant record 
of no surrender in 1936. Five years had elapsed without services. But there 
was a substantial element of fifteen families and forty-three communicants 
who had not bowed the knee to defeat and wished to see the services of the 
Church re-established. Meetings were held by the Bishop, a budget of eight 
hundred dollars raised and Charlotte was joined with Hastings in a field 
under charge of Rev. Don M. Gury who began his work Jan. 24, 1937. Services 
were held in the chapel of the Methodist church, worshipping before their own 
altar which was once housed in their own church. Another relic of the mission’s 
past was a baptismal bowl once the property of the Rev. Luman Foote, 
pioneer missionary, and which had been in use in the Charlotte mission for 
nearly a hundred years. Father Gury served until 1940 when a new grouping 
of the field joined Charlotte with Grand Ledge under charge of the Rev. — 
Richard B. Townsend until July, 1942. The Rev. Doane E. Rose became priest — 
in charge Jan. 1, 1943. Father Rose attacked his problem with vigor. The 
Methodist chapel was inadequate for the growing congregation and the Church 
School, and the young people and the guild were homeless. He set to work 
for his own church building. The mission had $400 on hand with which four 
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lots were purchased in the residential section at a cost of $425, a campaign 
was put on which raised $1,927. Plans were drawn by Victor Thebaud, diocesan 
consultant in architecture. He proposed to begin construction on the first 
unit of the building, the basement, with construction costs of $3,264. The 
Bishop gave $225 from the Bishop’s Diocesan Emergency Fund, $100 was 
contributed by the Churchman’s Association of Marshall, a gift of $1,000 was 
secured from the American Church Building Fund and $600 was granted by 
the Executive Council from Item B funds. Ground was broken for the new 
church building by Father Rose on Sunday, Nov. 5, 1944. On April 4, 1945, 
the opening service was held in the undercroft fitted for use with chapel 
and guild room until the structure is finished. The Bishop preached and the 
Rev. F. C. Smith, historiographer, made an address. Rev. Messrs. Gury and 
Giffin assisted in the service, Father Rose unfortunately being detained at 
home by illness. The new building was put to its first diocesan use on May 
27th in a regional meeting of the Churchman’s Association. Dr. Lord of St. 
John’s welcomed the visitors and told the good news of the growth of the 
mission since the undercroft was completed, the attendance having trebled. 
The principal address was made by Professor Lee of Michigan State College, 
a Chinese who spoke on the work of Christian missions in his country. Thus 
Charlotte was for the third time housed in its own church home and has set 
out, it is hoped, on a period of permanency and progress which the next 
diocesan historian a hundred years hence will note. Charlotte reported 41 
communicants in 1945. Property valuation was $5,500: church, $4,000; other 
property, $1,500. 

St. Mark’s, Paw Paw, was joined with Dowagiac and Three Rivers under 
the Rev. J. A. McNulty in 1936-37. In 1937 it was joined with South Haven 
under the Rev. R. Allen Lewis and later under Dr. Deis in 1941. Lay readers 
Robert Beam of Lawton and E. B. Killian of Allegan assisted in keeping up 
the continuity of services. John Vincer, Candidate for Holy Orders, was in 
charge in 1945. Mrs. Frank Davey of Hollywood, Calif., a former member of 
St. Mark’s, gave the parish $500 in 1941 with the stipulation that the money 
should be used for the upkeep of the building. In 1943 the parish invested 
$148 in two Victory bonds. $320.85 was expended in repairs and improve- 
ments and St. Mark’s invested funds in 1945 stood at $335.56. Fifty-five 
communicants were reported in 1945. Property valuation was $16,887.76: 
church, $10,000; other property, $4,600. 

Memorials and gifts to St. Mark’s were: the Rev. Darius and Mrs. Barker 
gave the chancel window in memory of their daughter Edith; the altar cross 
and vases were presented by parishioners and friends in memory of Kate 
B. Ocobock, who was a Sunday School worker and choir member. Etoile Allen, 
a third-generation member of St. Mark’s, who had removed to California, 
had saved her money for a gift to “The Little Church Back Home.” At her 
death, the money was used toward the Eucharistic candlesticks and candelabra. 
Mrs. Frank Davey has at different times given money for painting and repairs 
in memory of her husband’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Davey. In memory 
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of her husband, Mrs. William R. Sellick contributed money for runners for 
the aisle and chancel of the church; Mrs. Merle Young presented the crocheted 
frontal for the altar and Mrs. Frank Isbell gave linen altar and credence 
cloths. The Bishop’s chair was presented by the Sunday School of a former 
generation. The Woman’s Guild and the vestry donated money for the new 
chalice. Relics of the past are the wrought iron light fixtures made by hand 
in Allegan by Alby Rossman whose descendants are now active in the patie 
They were given by Horace D. Moore. 

The stations originating in 1861-74 present the largest and strongest list 
of survivals, Pentwater, Greenville, Ludington, Mendon, Three Rivers and 
Saugatuck. 

| The Rev. William Burrows of Indianapolis held services in the summer 
of 1936-37 at St. James’, Pentwater. In 1937 it was joined with Ludington 
under charge of the Rev. Knight W. Dunkerley until 1940. The Rev. F. E. B. 
Anderson of Ludington had charge from 1940 to 1943. The Rev. W. P. 
Richardson, Jr., became vicar of Ludington and Pentwater Nov. 1, 1944. 
The church building was transformed by a complete remodelling in 1941, 
from what was described as “a pseudo gingerbread green gothic of the © 
nineties” to a sturdy simple Georgian structure. Little had to be done to the 
exterior but the interior had to be completely reconstructed. It was redecorated 
in old ivory and mahogany trim with box pews having colonial doors. The 
altar was transformed into a simple Georgian piece. Pulpit and communion rail 
were installed. Services of re-dedication were held on Sunday evening, May 
Ath, with admission by invitation. The sermon was preached by the former 
vicar, the Rev. Knight W. Dunkerley of Big Rapids, the Rev. Henry P. Krusen of 
Manistee and the Rev. Verner Kilgren of the Pentwater Methodist church assist- 
ing in the services. The Bishop was represented by a telegram of congratulation. 
A special feature of the services was the presentation by the vicar of silver 
crosses to those who had aided in the work of reconstruction, Mr. Dunkerley and 
a number of lay people. Thirty-four communicants were reported in 1945. 
Property valuation was $6,997.07: church, $5,000; endowment and invested 
funds, $997.07; other property, $800. 


The Rev. Franklin C. Smith deferred his retirement in 1937 to undertake 
the re-opening of St. Paul’s Church, Greenville. The beginning of the work 
was marked by a service at which the choir of Grace Church, Grand Rapids, 
was an attraction that filled the church. With regular services established, 
a Church School and choir started, new life came to the mission. The Women’s 
Guild with its faithful band of workers was particularly active in the repairs 
and improvements on the property, supplemented by gifts from the Bishop. 
The parish was saddened by the death of Mrs. Franklin C. Smith June 30, 
1940. She was a woman of sweetness and gentleness of disposition and beloved 
by all who knew her. She had been in precarious health for several years 
but bore her sickness uncomplainingly. Father Smith resigned in July, 1940, 
and St. Paul’s was joined with Ionia under charge of the Rev. H. A. Hanson. 
With foundations for permanent advance laid by Father Smith a further for- 
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ward step was taken by the Bishop in 1943 in the appointment of Miss 
Marion Fisher as a woman worker under the direction of Father Hanson. 
Parish visitation, building up of the Church School and work with the Guild 
helped the activities of the mission. Reorganization was effected and the 
guild became a branch of the Women of the Church. A committee of advice 
with Ross Restorick as warden and nine members was appointed by the Bishop. 
Miss Fisher served until July 1, 1945. Fifty-three communicants were reported in 
1945. Property valuation was $23,565; church, $13,000; parish house, $8,865; 
other property, $1,700. 

Grace Church, Ludington, had services by the Rev. H. P. Krusen in 
1936 and one of the forward steps in diocesan missionary work planned by 
the Bishop was the placing of a resident clergyman at Ludington, for which 
the mission raised $800. This was effected in 1937 when Knight W. Dunkerley 
became Candidate in charge. He was ordained to the diaconate Dec. 15, of 
that year by Bishop Perry. The first resident clergyman for many years, 
the mission under his charge made progress during his three years’ rectorship. 
He was succeeded by the Rev. F. E. B. Anderson Nov. 3, 1940, who served 
until Aug. 31, 1943. The Rev. William P. Richardson, Jr., was appointed 
vicar Nov. 1, 1944. During the vacancy Chester C. Wells of Manistee officiated 
as lay reader. Repairs and improvements on the parish house were made in 
1945, the kitchen modernized and a new kindergarten room added. The Bishop 
dedicated a rose window in November, 1945, the gift of Mrs. Samuel Snow 
in memory of her son, Samuel Arnott Snow. In the spring of 1945 the hous- 
ing situation for the vicar became acute and the mission made a venture of 
faith and acquired a fine rectory, the diocese helping with $500 from the 
missionary funds. Eighty communicants were reported in 1945. Property 
valuation was $50,715: church, $28,643; parish house, $12,572; other prop- 
erty, $3,500; rectory, $6,000. 

St. Paul’s, Mendon, was served by a lay reader with some oversight by 
the Rev. J. A. McNulty of Dowagiac, until 1940 when it was, grouped with 
Three Rivers under charge of the Rev. Richard Cooper, who served the field 
until 1945. The Kalamazoo Gazette of May 21, 1939, published an article 
appreciative of the architectural merits of St. Paul’s church building, denomin- 
ating it as one of the most distinctive types in southwestern Michigan. Its 
skillful timber imitations of buttresses, jointed windows, ornamentation and 
square bell tower, the perpendicular siding boards giving the effect of height, 
the hand-hewn timbers morticed and pegged as in pioneer construction makes it 
what might be called a “wooden Gothic” structure. Interiorly, the hand-hewn 
black walnut trusses give the impression of lofty height. The chancel furnish- 
ings are of black walnut. Seven communicants were reported in 1944. Property 
valuation was $10,300: church, $9,000; other property, $1,300. 

Trinity Mission, Three Rivers, was joined with Dowagiac and Paw Paw 
in 1936 under the Rev. J. A. McNulty. Further forward development of the 
missionary work of the diocese enabled the settling of a resident minister at 
Three Rivers, with charge of Mendon, and on June 9, 1940, the Rev. Richard 
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Cooper, deacon, was appointed to this field. He was ordained to the priesthood 
en Nov. 30th in his own church. New life came to the mission and in 1941 
a rectory was purchased: at a cost of $2,750. The trustees of the Association 
made the down payment, taking title to the property, and the balance was to 
be paid to the local Building and Loan Association in monthly payments. A 
new tabernacle was dedicated by the Bishop Dec. 3, 1944. Judge Van Selous 
donated an old bell which had been in use in the Methodist church at Florence. 
Three Rivers was visited by a tornado in August, 1943, which damaged the 
chimney of the rectory, uprooted shingles and blew off the back porch. In 
October of that year the Bishop held a three days’ mission in the parish. 
These events are unrelated. Sixty-five communicants were reported in 1945. 
Property valuation was $21,250: church, $16,250; rectory, $5,000. 

All Saints’, Saugatuck, wrote a chapter of remarkable progress in its his- 
tory in the years 1936-45. For many years under charge of the rector at Hol- 
land and later the rector at Allegan, the work expanded under the Rev. J. Ethan 
Allen. In 1943 he removed to Saugatuck to devote his full time to the mission 
and was instituted vicar Dec. 15th. All Saints’ was admitted a parish by the 
convention of 1946. For years the summer visitors from as many as thirteen 
states had worshipped at All Saints’ and proved themselves a substantial help 
in material improvements and interest in maintaining year-round services. An 
evidence of this interest was the formation in 1945 of a “Chicago Chapter” 
of All Saints’ Guild holding meetings in that city every three weeks with work 
in preparation for the summer church fair at Saugatuck, contributing for the 
building fund and plans for a Saugatuck night to be held at one of the south 
parishes. A new organ was acquired in 1941 and in November, 1942, the Bish- 
op dedicated the Deagan tubular chimes which had been recently installed as a 
memorial, the gift of Mrs. Laura L. C. Alford, dedicated “to the Blessed 
Mother and all the mothers of men at war.” The next year the Bishop was 
called upon to dedicate a beautification of the church grounds in a “Garden 
of Memory.” A Celtic cross was erected and a tabernacle for devotional Jitera- 
ture provided for this quiet spot. After twenty-four years of service the old 
rectory was sold and on Sunday, Oct. 7, after Evensong the Bishop and rector, 
assisted by the Rev. Mr. Warner of Holland and the Rev. L. M. Brown of Allegan, 
proceeded to the site of the new parish house-rectory where, following brief 
rites, the Bishop turned the first spade of earth for the new building. 


Many gifts and memorials were received in this period, Eucharistic vest- 
ments given by the Guild, vases, alms bason in memory of Robert Burtney 
and John Ruley, given by Mrs. Clara Ruley, a baptismal shell, a memorial 
to Sylvia D. Southwell, given by Mary Dillen and Sylvia Hair, a ciborium, 
memorial to Sylvia D. Southwell, given by her daughter Mrs. Harry C. Murfey, — 
and Dr. Fowkes gave an etching of St. Christopher and the Christ Child. Other 
memorials and gifts to All Saints’ in addition to those already scheduled 
are: three chancel windows, a memorial to his mother by the Rev. J. Rice 
Taylor, priest-founder of All Saints’, 1873-80; three lancet windows in the 
west end of the nave, memorials to her grandmother, daughter Maude and her 
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mother, given by Mrs. Horace D. Moore, 1875; the rose window given by the 
Church School 1873-80; a walnut cross, near the font, carved by E. Leedom 
in 1897; altar cross, a memorial to Mary Breuckman, given by her daughter; 
six office lights, a memorial to Frank F. Paul, Jr., given by his parents; cruets, 
purchased from the general fund with a gift from Bishop Ivins of Milwaukee; 
lavabo bowl, a thanksgiving gift, presented by Mrs. Rose L. R. Murfey; a chalice 
and paten and acolyte crucifixes, a gift of Mrs. Edwin H. Crouch; outdoor 
Christmas creche, made and presented by Miss Aileen M. Sandes; the Everett 
orgatron, a memorial, amplifier equipment, given by a number of business 
people; oriental rug in St. Christopher’s Chapel, a gift by MacLellan and Allen 
Staples; Christ the King crucifix, given by Mrs. John MacMorris; a chancel 
rug, given by Mrs. Laura L. C. Alford; dossals in chancel and chapel, the gift 
of Mrs. Jean Staples; the Episcopal Church flag, in memory of Frank E. Convis, 
given by his son Jack and daughter Mrs. Russell E. Madden; a monastic figure, 
the gift of Father Allen; sanctuary lamp, a memorial to Mrs. Julia Dengler; 
the Christian flag, a gift of Mrs. Joseph Woodall and Mrs. William Woodall; 
chapel altar and tabernacle, given by Mrs. Harry C. Murfey; priex dieu, vigil 
light stand, offerings box, plaque of St. Christopher, by miscellaneous gifts; 
porch desk, made and given by Henry H. Hungerford, Sr.; ivory cross for 
personal use. Recollection of parishioners now living is that the glass for the 
early windows was purchased in Belgium by the Rev. J. Rice Taylor and save 
for the Taylor and Moore windows and the rose window, paid for by the Guild. 
The communicant list grew from forty in 1936 to sixty-six in 1945. Property 
valuation was $30,400: church, $21,250, other property, $4,550, endowment, 
$4,600. 


The record of survival of the stations originating in 1875-82 includes 
Newaygo, Cadillac, Harbor Springs, with some services at Frankfort and Old 
Mission. 


St. Mark’s, Newaygo, was joined with Big Rapids from 1938 to 1943 
under the Rev. W. M. Bennett and the Rev. Knight W. Dunkerley and later was 
joined with St. Paul’s, Grand Rapids, under the Rev. Norman S. Rice and the 
Rev. T. Malcolm Jones. During the vacancy in 1943 Chester C. Wells officiated 
as lay reader. Thirty-eight communicants were reported in 1945 and the 
church was valued at $20,091, and other property $1,000. 


A revival of the work at Cadillac took place in 1939 with the Rev. Everett 
A. Moore in charge of the mission. Decision was made as a result of his labors 
to make the work permanent and Father Moore took up his residence at Cad- 
illac with regular services in March, 1940. He presented a petition for organi- 
zation signed by thirty-seven persons to the convention of 1941 and St. Mary’s, 
Cadillac, was admitted as an organized mission. The Bishop held a mission 
in September, 1942. Father Moore continued his work until 1943 when Cadillac 
was joined with Big Rapids under the Rev. Edward McD. Philipson. Thirty- 
eight communicants were reported in 1944. The mission had $717.49 in its 
building fund that year. 
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The Rev. H. P. Krusen of Manistee found fifteen communicants at 
Frankfort in 1943 and gave a monthly service and services were continued by 
his successor, the Rev. Mr. Weaver, in 1944. During the summer of that year 
the Rev. George R. Selway of St. Mark’s, Toledo, celebrated Holy Communion 
each Sunday at the home of one of the parishioners. 


| St. John’s, Harbor Springs, had summer services as noted and a summer 
service was held at Old Mission. 


Of the stations originating in 1883-94 only two, Charlevoix and Onekema, 
remained on the active list. 


Christ Mission, Charlevoix, under charge of the rectors at Petoskey, was 
served in the summers by Bishop Essex of Quincy. In 1942 they raised $350 
for repairs on the walls and floor of the basement. An Altar Guild was formed 
in 1943 and a boy choir, and the Church School and the Auxiliary-Guild were 
active. A lectern Bible was given by Rose S. Cline and Albert A. Wilbur in 
memory of their mother, Mrs. Rose E. Wilbur. The old lectern Bible of more 
than a hundred years was rebound and preserved. Twenty-nine communicants 
were reported in 1945. Property valuation was $7,753: church, $5,753, en- 
dowment, $1,000, other property, $1,000. : 


St. John-by-the-Lake, Onekema, had summer services*by the Rev. Donald 
V. Carey of Grace Church, Grand Rapids. The anniversary of the consecration 
of the chapel was observed with a special service Aug. 11, 1940. On Bishop’s 
Day, July 28, Bishop Whittemore was greeted by a large congregation. A 
new coat of paint on the church was made possible by a gift from George 


Walker. 
None of the stations originating in 1895-1905 survived into 1936-45. 


St. Philips, Grand Rapids, was the only survivor of the stations originating 
in the period 1906-16. The mortgage on the church and the mortgage on the 
rectory were paid off in 1936 by contributions secured by George Walker who 
himself contributed largely for this purpose. The church was consecrated 
Oct. 25, 1936 by Bishop McCormick assisted by Bishop Whittemore, on the 
mission’s twenty-fifth anniversary. Two brass flower urns were given in mem- 
ory of Theodore Thomas Burgess. The anniversary program included a serv- 
ice Tuesday night at which the Rev. Samuel J. Martin of St. Edmund’s, Chicago, 
was the preacher. The Rev. John M. Burgess resigned in 1938 and was suc- 
ceeded by the Rev. Jesse F. Anderson. The story of the youth program which 
grew into the Brough Community project is told in another place. The start 
of this social movement originated in the work of the Rev. Jesse F. Anderson 
and a group of men of the mission with no financial backing, trained leadership 
or adequate quarters and equipment. During his rectorship Mr. Anderson 
inaugurated work with the Colored people at Idlewood. Services were held — 
each Sunday in the town hall. Mr. Anderson resigned in July, 1942, and was 
succeeded by the Rev. Wendell M. Pasco, deacon, who was advanced to the 
priesthood in his own church Feb. 24, 1944. One hundred six communicants 
were reported in 1945 with a Church School of five teachers and twenty-two 
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pupils. Property valuation was $22,811: church, $16,500, parish house, $8,865, 
other property, $1,700. 3 


None of the stations originating in 1917-26 survived. 


St. Stephen’s Mission (Negro), Benton Harbor, the only new station ori- 
ginating in the period of 1927-35 was under charge of the Rev. A. Freeman 
Traverse, rector of St. Paul’s, St. Joseph, until 1937 when the Rev. Edward 
M. James was appointed priest in charge in May. He resigned in July and was 
deposed Nov. 15th. The Rev. A. M. Tabb became priest in charge in 1938 
and served until 1942. St. Stephen’s was grouped with St. Philip’s, Grand 
Rapids, in 1943 under the Rev. Wendell M. Pasco. The mission observed 
its eighteenth anniversary on Lincoln’s birthday in 1945 with a dinner. Dr. 
William Burton, warden, read a brief history of the mission and the Rev. 
Malcolm G. Dade, rector of St. Cyprian’s Church, Detroit, was the speaker. 
Thirty-eight communicants were reported in 1944, and the church was valued 


at $12,081. 


Two new stations originated in the period 1936-45, Lee Township, Alle- 
gan County, and Orangeville. The story of Orangeville has been told elsewhere. 

Father Allen of Saugatuck reached out into Lee Township in January, 
1945, and established services, which resulted in the organization of St. Mi- 
chael and All Angels’ Mission. William E. Comfort presented the application 
for admission as an organized mission to the convention of 1945 and the appli- 
cation was granted. The mission has a communicant strength of fifteen and a 
Church School with four teachers and sixteen pupils. The congregation worships 
in the old “Gingerbread Church,” owned by the Disciples of Christ. 


Such is the story of one hundred thirteen years of the Church in Western 
Michigan, of units antedating diocesan organization and of its life since that 
time. Beginning with Bishop Gillespie’s group of parishes and missions its 
cycle of evolution had harked back to its original form. Under the providence 
of God, excursions, parochial and diocesan, into the field of institutional work, 
Indian Mission, schools, hospital, have been brief and unhappy. But its 
present likeness to the past in its norm is with obvious differences. Its larger 
centers have waxed strong in numbers and wealth. Its smaller places that 
have survived have the surety of diocesan backing if and when the waves of 
this troublesome world threaten to overwhelm them. In short, the policy has 
emerged that in the prosecution of its work of missions and expansion the Bishop 
counts the cost before undertaking the battle of evangelization and extension. 
Security, rather than a hopeful irresponsibility. Quod habeo, retineo. 
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THE WOMEN OF THE CHURCH 
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~Fhe Women of the Church 


O attempt to tell the story of the life of the Church in Western Michigan 

would be complete without some resume of the organized work of the 
women. But in truth their work, organized and unorganized, is told in the nar- 
rative as the growth and progress of the various units of the diocese, parish 
or mission, is related. Often it is definitely stated in the work of guilds, 
Church Schools and choirs and other phases of church activity. But where 
it is not so definitely stated it is definitely to be inferred. The labors of devoted 
and faithful women in the life of the Church is too well known to require 
more than some meed of credit and recognition. Certainly the Church in 
Western Michigan suffered no lack of this vital contribution. Ever since Mrs. 
Philander Chase read services and taught school at Gilead in 1832 her sisters 
in each generation have labored with zeal and a devoted love for their Church. 
So in a brief glance at the official organization of the women of the diocese in 
the Woman’s Auxiliary and the Women of the Church it should be understood 
that such resume, inadequate as it is confessed to be, should be taken as well as 
representative in type of all work of women in every unit of diocesan life. 
Women’s work has bulked large in the history of parish and diocese. No 
effort but knew their inspiration and labor; then, as now, they upheld the 
hands of their clergy in every good work. The unvarying constant in the life of 
the Church is the faith and devotion of its good women, always translated into 
good works. 


In Bishop Gillespie’s first pastoral he called upon the clergy and parishes 
to take up with zeal and liberality the work of missions in its four departments. 
Among the secretaries appointed to further the work was Mrs. S. L. Fuller of 
Grand Rapids who was to have charge of the “Woman’s Work” of the diocese. 
She did pioneer work, traveling throughout the diocese at her own expense 
giving addresses and instructions. While this was not strictly in the interest 
of founding the Woman’s Auxiliary, the eight branches of the Women’s 
Missionary Society which were the result of her labors paved the way for the 
organization of the Woman’s Auxiliary later. Mrs. J. W. Bancroft followed 
her in 1878 and Mrs. Hadley succeeded Mrs. Bancroft. Much is due Mrs. 
Hadley in the women’s work. She planned all the early scholarships and on 
her visit to China kept alive the interest in the “Julia Cot,” named in her 
honor, by her letters. 
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St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids, reported a branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
with two hundred fifty members in 1874, said to have been under the man- 
agement of the Industrial Band. That year Grace Church had a “Woman’s 
Auxiliary Missionary Association” which sent out a box, as did Women’s 
Missionary Associations and Ladies Societies in Hastings, Kalamazoo and 
Marshall. The Hastings branch of the Women’s Missionary Association was 
formed in May, 1874, by the Rev. J. W. Bancroft. In 1875 the Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Grand Rapids, had a branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary listed 
as well as St. Mark’s, and Hastings and Marshall women’s organizations sent 
out boxes. In 1876 the Good Shepherd, Hastings and Marshall sent out boxes 
and in 1877 St. Mark’s Woman’s Auxiliary gave money for missions, as did 
Marshall’s Ladies’ Society and St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo, sent out a box. In 1878 
St. Mark’s Woman’s Auxiliary’s contribution for missionary work was like- 
wise cash, while Hastings appears for the first time with a Woman’s Auxiliary 
by name, contributing money and boxes to the missionary cause and Marshall’s 
Ladies’ Society fitted out a box. In 1879 Allegan records for the first time a 
Woman’s Auxiliary. Thus Woman’s Auxiliaries by name existed before 183] 
at St. Mark’s, the Good Shepherd, Hastings and Allegan, and organizations ~ 
were doing Woman’s Auxiliary missionary work in several parishes. 


The Western Michigan branch of the National Woman’s Auxiliary was 
organized in June, 1881. At the Semi-Annual Missionary Meeting in April 
a proposition was submitted and approved by the Bishop for a women’s meeting 
at the time and place of the annual convention for the purpose of organizing 
a Diocesan Branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary to the Board of Missions. Notices 
were sent to the Woman’s Auxiliaries and to the parish societies working in 
harmony with the Woman’s Auxiliary asking that delegates be sent to this 
- meeting. The convention met in the Church of the Good Shepherd, Allegan, ’ 
June 1, 1881. Five parishes responded to the call for the women’s meeting, 
St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo, St. John’s, Kalamazoo, Good Shepherd, Allegan, All 
Saints’, Saugatuck and Emmanuel, Hastings. The meeting was opened with 
prayer by Dr. Schetky. Mrs. Hadley of Hastings was called to the chair and 
Miss Cora Wilkes of Allegan elected secretary. She reported that eight par- 
ishes had given boxes and money to the amount of $1,353.36 between June, 
1877, and June, 1881. A committee headed by Mrs. T. P. Sheldon of Kalamazoo 
presented the draft of a constitution which was adopted after approval by the 
Bishop. He then appointed officers for the ensuing year: Mrs. T. P. Sheldon, 
Kalamazoo, president; Mrs. A. D. Schuyler, Marshall, vice president; Mrs. 
J. M. Hadley, Hastings, secretary. Mrs. Sheldon declined to serve leaving 
the infant organization without a head. 


The first annual meeting of the Auxiliary convened in the hall of the — 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union in Muskegon Nov. 9, 1881, with represen- 
tation from the parishes of Muskegon, Whitehall, Marshall, Allegan, Hastings, 
and reports were read from Greenville, Battle Creek and Kalamazoo. The 
officers elected for the ensuing year were, Mrs. Emma Bailie, Marshall, presi- 
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dent; Miss Cora Wilkes, Allegan, vice president; Mrs. J. M. Hadley, Hastings, 
secretary. Miss Emery sent them a word of cheer, Mrs. D. G. Robinson read 
a paper reviewing the work of the Auxiliary from its first organization and they 
asked for a column in The Church Helper for a monthly presentation of women’s 
work. Mrs. Bailie resigned in the winter of 1882 and the work was conducted 
as before the diocesan organization was effected, by the secretary, Mrs. Hadley. 


The second annual meeting was held at Greenville with only two delegates 
present. Mrs. D. G. Robinson of Hastings was elected president. It is note- 
worthy that as both Mrs. Sheldon and Mrs. Bailie never served as presidents, 
Mrs. Robinson was virtually the Auxiliary’s first president. 


By Nov. 1, 1882, thirteen parishes and three missions had dane Auxiliary 
work in a total of cash and boxes to the value of $690.10. Boxes had been 
sent to the Indian field, the Freedmen in the South and to diocesan missionaries. 
Their third annual meeting was held at Ionia Nov. 21, 1883, when total cash and 
boxes for the year were reported at $307.94. Mrs. D. G. Robinson of Hastings 
was re-elected president, Mrs. C. Jessie Church, Greenville, vice president, 
‘and Mrs. J. M. Hadley, Hastings, secretary. The Bishop Gillespie Scholarship 
at St. Margaret’s School, Tokyo, was founded. 1884 was marked by a visit 
from Mrs. Carter, Miss Emery’s helper at New York headquarters, who visited 
a number of parishes in the diocese in October. Five parishes were represented 
at the fourth annual meeting at Big Rapids in November, 1884, and the Bishop 
was asked to appoint a woman in each parish as vice president to constitute 
a Board of Managers. Eight parishes were represented at the fifth annual 
meeting in 1885 at Muskegon and nine active working branches reported. 
Cash and boxes that year totalled $677.92. The Cuming Scholarship was 
founded that year. Mrs. D. G. Robinson was re-elected president, Mrs. J. M. 
Hadley corresponding secretary and Miss Sara Schuyler of Marshall recording 
secretary. No change was made in the officers for the next year at the sixth 
annual meeting. Cash and boxes represented the sum of $605.07. They voted 
to assume the support of a Negro woman teacher for a colored school in the 
South from Advent, 1886, to Advent, 1887, and voted thirty dollars to endow a 
bed in St. Mary’s Orphanage, Shanghai, China. Eight parishes were represented 
at this meeting. The seventh annual meeting in November, 1887, had eight 
parishes represented and cash and boxes totalled $1,017.35. No change was 
made in the board of officers. . 


Miss Julia C. Emery, Secretary of the national Woman’s Auxiliary, was a 
visitor to the eighth annual meeting at Grand Rapids on All Saints’ Day, 1888. 
Eleven parochial organizations were represented. Mrs. Robinson having served 
as president for seven years declined re-election and Mrs. R. M. Hancock of 
Grand Haven was made her successor. Mrs. Hadley was re-elected secretary. 
Total cash and boxes that year was $706.33. At the annual meeting in 1889 
with eight parishes represented, the previous board of officers was re-elected 
and the total cash and boxes that year was $1,419.46. The Akeley Institute 
was helped in money and articles to the value of $203.66. Fifty dollars were 
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pledged to the Bishop’s Trust Fund and two new scholarships founded, the 
Ellen C. Robinson Scholarship in St. Elizabeth’s School, Standing Rock, South 
Dakota, and the Guy Van Gorden Thompson Scholarship at Cape Mount 
School, Africa, supported by the Juniors of St. Mark’s, Grand Rapids. The © 
1890 meeting had eight parishes represented but regretted the removal to 
foreign lands of Mrs. Hadley. Mrs. Edward D. Irvine of Hastings was elected 
president, Mrs. Van Antwerp of Marshall vice president, Mrs. Keith Follet of 
Grand Rapids, secretary and treasurer, and Mrs. Christopher H. Van Arman 
of Hastings, recording secretary. 


The Auxiliary’s tenth anniversary was coincident with the annual meeting 
at Allegan in 1891. The contributions for the past year had been some $1,500, 
the largest in any year. 1892 meeting had delegates from six parishes. Cash and 
boxes totalled $1,086.71. The Junior Auxiliary made its appearance about this 
time. Mrs. W. G. Austin of Kalamazoo was elected president, Miss Elizabeth 
Knowlton of Hastings, vice president, and Mrs. Follett re-elected secretary. 
Western Michigan Auxiliary sent $394 for the United Thank Offering to the 
triennial of 1892. Besides the objects previously mentioned in 1891 they were — 
contributing toward a J. W. Bancroft Scholarship at Wuchang, China, to the 
Somerville School in Liberia, to the work in Hankow, China, and to the Bishop’s 
Trust Fund. Nine parishes were represented at the 1895 meeting and Mrs. 
Austin was re-elected president, with Mrs. Goodyear of Hastings vice president, 
Mrs. A. N. Noble secretary, Miss Wilkes of Allegan corresponding secretary. 
Bishop Brooke of Oklahoma addressed the Auxiliary meeting at Battle Creek 
in 1895 and Mrs. Austin, delegate to the triennial meeting, told the Grand 
Rapids Auxiliary of that interesting gathering. The diocesan Auxiliary contrib- 
uted $304.88 to the United Thank Offering at this 1895 triennial. 1896 annual 
meeting had the best attendance to that date, sixteen parishes and missions 
being represented. It was also one of the banner years in receipts, $1,386.31 
being the contributions in cash and boxes. Mrs. W. G. Austin was unanimous- 
ly re-elected president, with Mrs. T. J. O’Brien vice president, Mrs. A. V. Noble 
secretary and Miss Rebecca Richmond corresponding secretary. In 1897 the 
annual meeting was back again at Allegan with nine parishes represented. 
They added the hospital at Circle City, Alaska, to their list of beneficiaries. 
Mrs. Austin was re-elected president, Miss Cora Wilkes, Allegan, vice president, 
Mrs. Noble, Kalamazoo, treasurer, Mrs. T. J. O’Brien, Grand Rapids, secretary, 
Mrs. John MacFie, Grand Haven, recording secretary, $1,417.80 was the value 
of cash and boxes that year. Mrs. O’Brien went abroad and Mrs. R. W. Butter- 
field of Grand Rapids took her place. In 1898 the time of their annual meeting 
was changed to the same date as the diocesan annual convention. Nine parishes — 
were represented at this meeting and there were eleven active branches in the 
diocese. Mrs. Austin was again re-elected president, Miss Wilkes vice president, 
Mrs. Horace Dix secretary, Mrs. J. T. Starr treasurer, Mrs. Van Antwerp re- 
cording secretary. Mrs. Austin was elected delegate to the triennial, at which 
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an offering of $273.65 was presented by Western Michigan Auxiliary for the 
United Thank Offering. Hastings was host to the 1899 meeting where nine 
parishes sent delegates. The aggregate of cash and boxes that year was $1,282.- 
95. The aggregate cash contributions for 1881-1899 were $10,206.35 with 
boxes valued at $8,653.52. The annual pledges had reached the sum of $495 
by 1900. Mrs. Austin having served eight years as president declined re-election 
and Mrs. Butterfield of Grand Rapids was chosen in her place. The other 
officers were, Mrs. Eaglesfield, Niles, vice president, Mrs. T. J. O’Brien, Grand 
Rapids, secretary, and Mrs. J. T. Starr, Coldwater, treasurer, the office of re- 
cording secretary having been eliminated. The twentieth annual meeting in 
1900 met with fifteen delegates from eleven parishes. $1,436.56 represented 
the year’s contribution in cash and boxes. Miss Julia C. Emery was again 
a visitor to the diocese. The board of officers of the previous year was re-elected. 
A feature of the meeting was a “Model Missionary Box” on exhibition. Eight- 
een delegates attended the twenty-first annual in 1901. $1,872.07 had been con- 
tributed in cash and boxes that year and the retiring officers were restrained 
from retirement by a unanimous vote for re-election. The meeting had three 
speakers from the outside, the Rev. A. S. Lloyd, Miss Crumer from China 
and Dr. Meta Howard. Western Michigan Auxiliary gave $309.52 to the 
United Thank Offering at the triennial of 1901. The twenty-second annual 
meeting had fifteen delegates from ten parishes and was addressed by Miss 
Lulu Higgins, a missionary from Cape Mount, Africa. $1,360.45 was the 
sum of cash and value of boxes for the year. Mrs. A. N. Noble was elected 
president, Mrs. A. M. Stearns vice president, Miss Rebecca L. Richmond secre- 
tary and Mrs. F. B. Eaglesfield treasurer. For the 1903 annual Allegan was 
again host with seven parishes represented and twenty-two organized branches 
in the diocese. $1,014.56 was the total value of money and boxes that year. 
The constitution was amended to make the office of treasurer separate. A new 
scholarship was created, the Sarah Kimball Bancroft Scholarship for St. Mary 
the Virgin School for Negro girls at Nashville, Tenn., and Mrs. Comstock 
and Mrs. Boltwood of Grand Rapids pledged for the support of a bed in the 
hospital at Skagway, Alaska, to bear the name of C. C. Comstock. Officers 
elected were, Mrs. A. N. Noble president, Mrs. A. M. Stearns, vice president, 
Mrs. William Heap corresponding secretary, Mrs. Lucius Boltwood recording 
secretary, and Mrs. F. B. Eaglesfield treasurer. 


Hastings entertained the twenty-fourth annual meeting in 1904 when eleven 
delegates from ten parishes answered the roll call. Mrs. Austin was elected 
vice president and Mrs. Ida White corresponding secretary and the others re- 
elected. Miss Wheelock was re-appointed president of the Junior Auxiliary of 
the diocese. Pledges to the amount of $613 were made. Mrs. Noble was delegate 
to the triennial and made report on the same. Western Michigan Auxiliary’s 
share in the United Thank Offering at the 1904 triennial was $542.08. 
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outstanding years for the Auxiliary. 
There were seventy-five delegates in 
attendance at this thirtieth annual meet- 
ing, the largest attendance in their his- 
tory, in contrast to thirty-two in 1907 
and twenty-five in 1908 with fifteen par- 
ishes represented. 1909 also established 
a record in money raised and box val- 
ues, $1,700 in cash having been received 
and box values $1,287. Money receipts 
had been on an ascending scale since 
the 1905 figure of $797, with box values 
of $1,404, $1,395 having been con- 
tributed in 1907, and $1,390.85 in 1908. 
Mrs. Campbell Fair was president in 
1905, Mrs. Lucius Boltwood in 1906, 
Mrs. Charles Frost in 1907, and Mrs. 
Thomas Hume filled the office from 
1908 to 1911. The second vice president 
was made the president of the Junior 
Auxiliary, the third vice president the 
treasurer of the United Thank Offering 
TRINITY, THREE RIVERS and the fourth vice president the edu- 
cational secretary. Division of diocesan 

territory for the Auxiliary meetings was made that year into two convocations 
to meet semi-annually. Later the diocese was divided into seven Auxiliary dis- 
tricts, each to hold a meeting once a year and further divisions into four re- 
gions in 1920 and three in 1930. In 1906 the Auxiliary pledged $600 to the 
work at Belding and raised it to $1,000 in 1908, designating it to the Bishop 
Gillespie Memorial Fund. Two new scholarships were added to their list in 
1907, the Bishop McCormick Scholarship for St. Mary’s School, Rosebud, 
South Dakota, and the Josephine E. Wheelock Scholarship for the African 


mission. 


The Junior Auxiliary had grown to thirteen branches in 1910 and that — 


year had contributed box value in the sum of $528. Mrs. J. E. Wilkinson was 
Auxiliary president in 1910-11 and was succeeded by Mrs. Collins Johnston 
in 1911 who served until 1916. Mrs. James Brayton of Grand Rapids followed 
her for a four year term from 1916 to 1920. Mrs. B. F. P. Ivins of Kalamazoo 
was president for two years 1920-22. The annual meetings from 1910 to 1920 


averaged some twenty-five delegates in attendance. 1918-19 was an exceptional © 


year in money contributions in the amount of $2,091. Substantial box values 


were reported in 1910-11, $1,252, and in 1911-12, $1,385. The United Thank 


Offerings presented by Western Michigan Auxiliary at the triennials increased 
in amount: 1904, $542.08; 1907, $704.72; 1910, $1,045; 1913, $1,021.12; 


1909 seems to have been one of the | 
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1916, $1,345; 1919, $1,873.27. A new scholarship was added in 1914, the 
Julia C. Hadley Memorial in the Training School for Bible Women in Hankow, 
China. The Bishop’s League was formed in 1916 to aid in the raising of money 
for diocesan missions and in 1920 the Auxiliary had contributed $640 to this | 
fund. The “Milwaukee Plan” of each branch giving one dollar for missionary 
work in the Province was adopted. Bishop Partridge of China was a visitor 
in 1911 and the Auxiliary voted to assist him in raising money to publish 
Chinese Prayer Books. Bishop White and the Rev. J. E. Curzon, Field Secretary 
of the Fifth Department, were visitors in 1913 and Miss Emery again in 1917, 
with Miss Littell and Miss Lindley from national headquarters in 1918 and 1920. 
The Babies’ Branch appears in 1911 and the Little Helpers in 1917. Mrs. Ivins 
was followed by Mrs. Peter Danhoff of Grand Rapids, 1922-25. Mrs. William 
White of Niles was president in 1926, Mrs. J. E. Wilkinson was recalled to the 
presidency in 1927 and Mrs. William G. Studwell of Battle Creek was president 
in 1928. Mrs. Charles E. Jackson of Grand Rapids was elected president in 
1929 and held office until 1932. By 1919 a change in the board of officers 
was made: a president, one vice president, recording secretary, corresponding 
secretary, educational secretary, supply secretary, treasurer of the United Thank 
Offering, librarian-treasurer of the Frances Hillyer Library and Church Period- 
ical Club director constituted the new roster. A forward step in administration 
was the formation of an Executive Board in 1922. Cash receipts increased in 
the ’20’s: $2,980 being the contributions in money in 1924 and $2,898 in 1928. 
Box values also showed an increase. In 1927 their value was $2,358, nearly the 
same figure as the cash receipts of $2,409 that year. The United Thank Offer- 
ings increased for several years, $3,034.46 in 1922, $5,278.11 in 1925, $6,844.- 
23 in 1928, $5,256.56 in 1931, and dropped to $2,858.25 in 1934, to climb 
again to $3,526.61 in 1937, $4,761.32 in 1940 and $5,157.14 in 1943. Twenty 
branches of the Church Periodical Club were reported in the diocese in 1929. 
1946 United Thank Offering was $9,077.13. The Rev. J. I. Blair Larned, later 
Bishop Suffragan of Long Island, was speaker before the annual meeting of 
1925 and Miss Lindley was again a visitor in 1928. 

In 1930 ‘the Auxiliary observed its fiftieth anniversary, opening with a 
dinner with Mrs. Wilkinson as speaker. Her subject was “Windings of the 
Trail,” in which she traced Auxiliary history through fifty years of diocesan 
growth and achievement. A resolution was passed giving thanks for the Wo- 
man’s Auxiliary leaders of the past and the service of all members in the fifty 
years of the Auxiliary’s life, with remembrance of departed workers. Especial 
mention was made of Mrs. Martha Cook of Petoskey, for twenty-one years the 
United Thank Offering treasurer. The supply secretary reported $1,034 as value 
of the boxes and money gifts were $2,431. Mrs. Jackson was elected president 
for 1931. : 

Mrs. Jackson was succeeded in 1935 by Mrs. M. V. Burlingame of Grand 
Rapids, who served for two years, followed by Mrs. C. Wilfred Finley of 


Battle Creek for a term of three years and Mrs. Harold B. Corwin was president 
in 1941. Receipts in 1930-45 varied, from high of $2,934 for 1929 to a low 
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mark of $823.99 in 1940. The lean years of the depression were felt by the 
Auxiliary as well as every other organization and individual, dropping from 
$2,206 in 1930 to $1,595-in 1939, the low year being 1932 with $1,167. In the 
intervening years the income fluctuated between that sum and the $1,595 of 
1939, though the year 1936 showed receipts of $1,659. 


' In 1939 a radical change in structure was made for women’s work in the 
diocese in the formation of “The Women of the Church of the Diocese of West- — 
ern Michigan,” with the objective of securing the cooperation of all women’s 
organizations. The Woman’s Auxiliary lost its identity as such, but the change 
had the approval of the national officers of that body. The object of the new 
organization as stated in its constitution is: “to develop a common program of 
women’s work for the enrichment of the Church in parish, diocese, and General 
Church; to represent through its corporate activities the organized womanhood 
of this diocese; to assist congregations, upon request, in setting up adequate 
organizations and programs for women; and to act as the organized point of 
contact between the National Woman’s Auxiliary to the National Council and 
the women of the diocese. The organization is responsible to the Bishop and 
under his general direction and the local groups bear the same relationship 
to the rector or priest in charge. All women of the diocese connected with its 
various parishes and missions are eligible to cooperate with the central Executive 
Board. The officers of the organization provided for are, a president, a vice 
president, six regional vice presidents, a recording secretary, a corresponding 
secretary and a treasurer, who are ex officio members of the Executive Board 
which between the sessions of the annual meeting have management of affairs. 
Other members of the Board are the presidents of diocesan women’s organi- 
zations, such as the Daughters of the King, the Church Periodical Club, the 
Girls’ Friendly Society and the diocesan Altar Guild. The regional vice presi- 
dents are elected by the women of each region at a meeting prior to the annual 
meeting. They have general charge of the work in their respective regions 
which they represent and preside at all regional meetings. Officers, save the 
president, are elected for the term of one year. The president is elected for a 
term of three years at the spring meeting prior to the General Convention in 
order that her term may coincide with the national triennium. The annual 
meeting is held in May and each parish in the diocese is entitled to four dele- 
gates and each mission to two delegates. Finances are arranged for by a 
budget for each succeeding year prepared by the finance committee of the 
Executive Board and submitted at each annual meeting for action. The pro- 
portionate share of this budget is communicated to each local group of women 
immediately after the annual meeting, calculated on the same basis as the 
diocesan assessment levied on parishes and missions by the Executive Council. 
Each loyal group considers the suggested amount assigned to it and communti- — 
cates by the first of December with the diocesan treasurer indicating the 
amount that is accepted. This portion of the entire budget assigned to any 
parish or mission is suggestive only, each local group retaining the power to 
determine what it will do for any one year. 
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Departmental organization was effected with three departments, a De- 
partment of Church Extension, a Department of Christian Social Relations and 
a Department of Christian Education, to work in cooperation with similar 
diocesan departments. The Department of Church Extension’s program is to 
forward missionary work and missionary education in the various parishes and 
misisons. The chairman of this Department is ex officio the diocesan custo- 
dian of the United Thank Offering, securing United Thank Offering treasurers 
in all parishes and promoting the interests of the Offering. The Department of 
Christian Education’s work is to forward the interests of the Church Schools, 
giving especial attention to adult education, parental cooperation, religion in 
the home, study courses in the parish organizations, and work among the 
isolated. The chairman of this Department is ex officio Educational Secretary 
whose duty is to visit parishes and missions, to train parochial leaders and to in- 
terpret the whole work of the Women of the Church to local groups. The De- 
partment of Christian Social Relations’ province is to promote the work of 
social service in the parishes and the chairman is ex officio Supply Secretary, 
assigning the diocesan allotment as given by the national Board. 

The activities outlined by the constitution constituted the year’s program, 
with plans for the regional meeting and the annual meeting. Special attention 
was given to rural work and the endeavor to reach scattered Church people 
by St. Elizabeth’s-Mission-by-Mail and substantial financial support is given 
these projects. Mrs. Charles L. Dibble was elected president in 1942 for a two 
year term and was succeeded in 1944 by Mrs. Donald E. Williams of Grand 
Rapids for a three year term. 
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World Warll 


HEN the Germans again became the scourge of humanity in 1939 and 
let loose a flood of murder, devastation and inhuman cruelty in a tide 
of misery and suffering incalculable and unparalleled in modern times. 
turning human existence into a horror wherever their bloody hands touched 
and making men ashamed to call themselves human beings, later declaring war 
upon the United States, and the Japanese made their sneak attack upon Pearl 
Harbor in 1941, the nation found itself, as always in the past, unprepared for 
war. Its policy had ever stood for peace and not to attack until attacked, and 
since World War I, ignoring the fact that strength in armament is the only 
means of securing respect and enforcing legitimate demands in a world of vio- 
lence, it had substituted wishful thinking for preparedness. The storm broke on 
a nation potentially strong but temporarily weak for defense or offense. Our 
aggressors were not deterred by remembering that the United States could 
become a mighty military power. They knew our weakness and as in World 
War I hoped for decision before we could arm and they might have succeeded 
but for the gallant fight of the British and Russians giving this country time 
to rally its manpower in armed forces and production. It was the worst crisis 
the country had ever faced, assailed by two powerful enemies on the east and 
on the west. That the nation survived the catastrophe is a matter of thankfulness 
to Almighty God, but it paid heavily in blood and treasure for its survival. This 
is not intended to be a history of World War II but only to record some of the 
activities of and in the Diocese of Western Michigan in doing its bit in the con- 
flict, clergy and laity alike. 

The diocese put itself on record in a resolution introduced in the conven- 
tion of 1942. The preliminary statement preceding the resolution presented 
spiritual questions always involved in war: “War involves more than armed 
struggle between national governments; it includes profound and painful con- 
flicts on the spiritual plane. Within the vortex of physical violence which is war, 
the individual man of good will can preserve his mental and moral integrity 
only by the supervening grace of God. Whether to bear arms in contravention 
of a deep personal abhorrence of coercion; whether to risk the supreme sacrifice 
in battling an evil for which all people must share a responsibility; whether to 
be uncompromisingly loyal to a moral code within whose purview all war is 
wrong; whether or not to admit the validity of realities, revolting though they 
be; whether to surrender present personal affections and acquisitions, gained 
at great cost, for the sake of uncertain future social good; these are but a few 
of the tragic issues which trouble the sensitive soul..... Yet for the Church to 
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decline to support a cause which demands the employment of armed force in 
the face of grave aggression may, in effect, assume the triumph of evil and the 
destruction of the very ideals and values which the Church is committed to 
protect and propagate. . . . There are days within the years of men when the 
preservation of the best can be secured only at the cost of war, days when to 
refuse to fight means the end of all that of which man’s peaceful arts and in- 
tentions are a splendid fruit. . . . Be it therefore resolved, that the Diocese of 
Western Michigan of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America in its sixty-eighth annual convention does hereby declare its support 
to the President and Government of the United States in their determination 
successfully to prosecute this war and to establish a just peace among all nations, 
and thus fulfill our Lord’s prayer that they all may be one.” 

The Bishop spoke in no uncertain terms in his convention address of 1945. 
Pointing out that with 1075 Church men and women in the armed forces, 
they represented a tremendous responsibility. “We believe more than ever 
that victory in the hands of our enemies would bring a black night upon the 
world in which the light of religion, learning and every noble human aspiration 
would be crushed, perhaps not to rise again for centuries. Let us not be swayed 
this way and that by minor issues when this great issue remains undecided. 
This country has learned that it cannot win victory in its first rush, but races 
are won after the runner gets his second wind, especially long distance races. 
We know now that this is not a hundred yard dash but a two mile run. The 
task of the Church is to uphold the spirit of our country by insisting that there 
are vast issues at stake and that we labor and fight not in vain.” 

The Army and Navy Commission of the diocese, the Rev. W. A. Simms 
chairman, maintained contact with the central Commission, making reports, 
locating service men and reporting to Chaplains. The needs of the Commission 
were presented to the clergy at a conference in January, 1942, by the Rev. Guy 
L. Hill and received hearty support. $1,083.27 was raised for the work of the 
general Army and Navy Commission in 1943, $1,812.01 in 1944. Contributions 
were also made for the reception chapel at Fort Custer for decorating and 
for dossal and carpet for the sanctuary. Before the Army built its own chapels, 
Church services were held at the Reception Center by Capt. Donald Hallock 
who was a priest of the Church and a line officer. The Bishop loaned a chalice 
and paten and the parishes at Battle Creek and Kalamazoo furnished other 
needed equipment. Chaplain Brandon, a priest of the Church, was later 
assigned to Fort Custer. The Reception Center was transferred from Fort 
Custer and a Military Police Training Unit located there, with a German 
Prisoners of War Camp. The Church Chaplains assigned were Chaplains Hill 


and Wilkins. Chaplain Hermitage at the Percy Jones Hospital at Battle Creek 


was also a priest of the Church. 

The diocese sent three of its clergy into the service as Chaplains. In 
March, 1942, the Rev. John B. Love, rector of Trinity Church, Marshall, was 
commissioned a Chaplain in the Army of the United States. In April, 1942, 
the Rev. Gordon B. Galaty, rector of St. Paul’s, Grand Rapids, was commis- 
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sioned a Chaplain in the United States Navy Reserve. In 1944 the Rev. 
David Cochran, rector of St. Paul’s, Dowagiac, was commissioned a Chaplain 
in the Army of the United States. This represented eleven per cent of the 
diocesan clergy, comparing favorably with the five per cent of the clergy 
of the whole Church in the service in 1943, being double that figure and 
representing one clergyman to every 568 of the diocesan Church men and 
women in the service. Besides these, the Rev. Dr. Dowdell of St. James’, Albion, 
was appointed Civilian Chaplain of the 70th College Training Detachment 
(Air Crew) at Albion College, and the Rev. Harold B. Adams was appointed 
Civilian Chaplain of a V-12 Naval Unit at Central State College at Mount 
Pleasant. Men of the Coast Guard units stationed at Kalamazoo, Battle Creek 
and Hastings were ministered to by the rectors of these parishes. The Bishop 
took part in the War Bond drives in Grand Rapids, speaking over WKZO in 
the campaign. 


Daily noonday intercessions were held at the Cathedral by the Bishop, 
Dean and Canon, with lay helpers, with special intention for the men and women 
of the Cathedral parish in the armed forces of the United Nations, mentioned 
by name. A War Shrine was dedicated in St. John’s, Grand Haven, in October, 
1944, with forty names of service men and women and two gold stars. An 
ever-burning light symbolized hope and faith in victory. A War Shrine was 
dedicated with ceremony at the Church of the Good Shepherd, Allegan, “a 
place of prayer for all people of any faith.” The shrine was designed by W. 
R. McFadden. Every parish had its honor roll. A diocesan service flag was 
presented the Cathedral by the Churchman’s Association and dedicated by the 
Bishop Feb. 25, 1945, assisted by Chester C. Wells, president of the Association. 
The flag was marked with the number 1671 in active service and 51 who had 
given their lives to their country. The Marksmen, organized at the Cathedral 
in 1941, had four objectives: to collect through means of coin receptacles 
in stores at least $200 monthly to provide smokes and other comforts for men 
in the armed forces; to provide a means of contact for these men through 
which they could make special requests for personal services and personal 
needs; to work for the Army and Navy Commission of the Church; and to 
form an active Red Cross unit. 


Interesting letters from Chaplain Galaty were published from time to 
time, asking that parishes and people write to the men in the service and 
calling attention to the tangible work accomplished by missions in changing 
the head hunters of the South Pacific who helped our men so signally. Two 
acolytes wrote significantly. One said, “I think the thing I was most thankful 
for was knowing how to pray.” Another, acknowledging a letter from the 
Bishop, said, “I have my Prayer Book with me and I can always use that. 
I always feel very close to home when I read Morning or Evening Prayer be- 
cause I know that back home they are reading the same service.” 


At noon on June 6, 1944, the Cathedral was filled for the observance of 


D-Day. The people came from their homes, offices and work, crowding the 
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church to pray that victory would crown the invasion and for the welfare 
of their husbands, brothers and sons. The service was read by the Bishop, 
Dean Higgins and Canon Smith. Like services were held in many of the 
parishes. 

V-E Day, May 8, 1945, on the occasion of the surrender of Germany, 
found the churches throughout the diocese filled with worshippers. The Cathe- 
dral was filled to capacity, the Form of Thanksgiving authorized for use in 
the diocese being read by the Bishop, Dean Higgins and Canon Smith. There 
was, however, a marked difference between the hysteria of Armistice Day, 
Nov. 11, 1918, and the spirit of the people on this milestone of their national 
history. There was indeed a spirit of the thankfulness in the defeat of the 
German monster hordes but there was also a sober and earnest spirit of 
prayer that God would shortly crown our arms with the conquest of Japan. 
Prayer was answered and V-J Day came three months later on Aug. 15th. 
Again the churches were filled with thankful hearts, with prayer that the 
powers of evil and darkness being overthrown, justice, right and human 
decency, peace and brotherhood might again have opportunity to reign upon 


earth. “Never before in our country’s history,” wrote the Bishop, “has there 


been a more spontaneous and genuine turning to God, the giver of all blessings, 
than at this time.” 

As the history of the Church in 
Western Michigan began with the note 
of self-sacrifice in the labors of Bishop 
Chase, so it is well and it is fitting that 
the story of this century of its life 
should close with the record of sacrifice. 
Fifty-one of the sons of the Church in 
Western Michigan paid the supreme 
sacrifice. They gave not a mede nor a 
portion, but everything they had in the 
service of their country. Let not oblivion 
engulf these heroic souls. “All these 
were honored in their generations, and 
were a glory in their days . . . their 
glory shall not be blotted out. And 
their name liveth to all. generations.” 
The last office of the History of the 
Diocese of Western Michigan is to call 
the roll of its sons who laid their lives 
upon the altar of sacrifice, on which 


in the preservation of home, homeland 
and civilization. 

Richard Grier, St. James, Albion; 
GRACE, TRAVERSE CITY John Cooper, Russell Gribble, Andrew 


altar is inscribed Duty, Honor, Country, — 
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Thrasher, St. Thomas’, Battle Creek; Howard Petrie, St. Mary’s, Cadillac; 
George Oscar Wilbur Cline, Christ, Charlevoix; David Elles, Charlotte; Warren 
H. Hilborn, St. Mark’s, Coldwater; Charles M. Ecliff, Charles E. Toft, John 
B. Robinson, St. John’s, Grand Haven; Charles Espie, Berry Knight, James 
Vanderbilt, Trinity, Grand Ledge; Philip Aldrich, James Dyer, Walter W. 
Mills, Robert Olson, James R. Burns, John Byers, Grace Church, Grand Rapids; 
Randolph Smith, David McMahon, William Graul, Walter D. Idema, Jr., 
Clark Collins, St. Mark’s Cathedral, Grand Rapids; William Clair DeCue, 
Winn Delos Green, Emmanuel, Hastings; John Townsend Ayers, David Nord- 
hof, Nick Botsis, Grace, Holland; Jerome J. Cole, Donald Lee Bird, John Arthur 
Chesley, Morrison W. Conrow, Nicholas F. DeKoning, Claude Myers Evans, 
Robert Charles Fawley, Richard M. Ford, Jack F. Hawkins, Ralph Lee Holton, 
Floyd Robert Lee, Galen W. O’Brien, Robert Ben Rockwell, William Virgo 
Wilkins, Clark Rushton Williams, St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo; R. Edward LaValle, 
Gilman E. Gambs, Holy Trinity, Manistee; Thomas Brownfield, Trinity, Mar- 
shall; Chester O. Gorham, St. John’s, Mount Pleasant; Robert Fitzgerald, Fred 
Tuxbury, Truman Foster, Russell Gorlesky, Donald A. Clark, St. Paul’s, Mus- 
kegon; James Couts, St. Mark’s, Newaygo; Russell A. Hindenach, St. Mark’s, 
Paw Paw; Burtney Ruley, Donald Woodall, John Hutchins, All Saints’, Sauga- 
tuck; George Edwin Jones, Richard P. Clements, Charles Richard Miller, St. 
Paul’s, St. Joseph; Edwin Major Smith, John Sanford Sears, John H. Eby, 
Epiphany, South Haven. 


“O valiant hearts, who to your glory came 

Through dust of conflict and thro’ battle flame; 
Tranquil you lie, your knightly viriue proved, 

Your memory hallowed in the land you loved. 
“Proudly you gathered, rank on rank, to war, 

As who had heard God’s message from afar; 
All you had hoped for, all you had you gave 

To save mankind — yourself you scorned to save. 
O risen Lord, O Shepherd of our dead, 

Whose Cross had brought them and whose staff has led 
In glorious hope, their proud and sorrowing land 

Commits her children to thy gracious hand.” 
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The Griswold Mission to the Ottawas 


by 
THE Rev. HENRY PENN KRUSEN 


Sometime Secretary of the Historical Commission 
of the 


Diocese of Western Michigan 


On U. S. Highway 131 between Grand Rapids and Kalamazoo at a point 
about midway between the villages of Bradley and Shelbyville in Allegan 
County a country road joins the highway on the east, and at this junction a 
small sign bears the marking, “Selkirk Lake,” and an arrow pointing east- 
ward. No doubt many Churchmen of Western Michigan have passed that 
intersection and observed that sign, but there are probably very few who are 
aware of the fact that its legend contains a name of real historical importance 
to the Church in this State; for Selkirk bears the name (in modern guise) 
of the man who was the senior priest of the Diocese of Western Michigan 
at the time of its creation, the Rev. James Selkrig, and near the shores of that 
lake, a scant mile and a half from the junction, is the site of Bishop McCoskry’s 
Griswold Mission to the Ottawas, the mortal remains of the Church’s only 
effort in Michigan to win the allegiance of the American Indians. 

In 1836 the United States Government concluded a treaty with the Ottawa 
and Chippewa Nations of Indians in Michigan by which there was ceded to 
the United States all the Lower Peninsula North and west of a line following 
the course of Grand River from Lake Michigan to a point near Grand Rapids 
and thence north-eastward to Thunder Bay on Lake Huron near the site of 
the present city of Alpena, together with the eastern part of the Upper Penin- 
sula. In return for these lands the United States agreed to pay to the Indians 
for a period of twenty years a cash annuity of $18,000, and to provide an 
equal amount yearly for the same period for their educational, religious and 
agricultural advancement. In 1838 the Rt. Rev. Samuel Allen McCoskry 
entered into negotiations with Henry R. Schoolcraft, Superintendent for Indian 
Affairs in Michigan, (whether upon his own or Schoolcraft’s initiative is not 
certain) with the purpose of establishing a mission for the Indians under the 
direction of the Episcopal Church with financial aid provided by the Govern- 
ment under the terms of the treaty of 1836. The result was that sometime in 
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the early months of 1839 Schoolcraft appropriated to Bishop McCoskry the 
sum of $1,100 annually until the expiration of the treaty for the establishment 
and operation of such a mission. By the time of the Diocesan Convention, 
June 7, 1839, the Bishop had already appointed the Rev. James Selkrig to 
assume charge of the proposed mission under his dircetion. 

The Rev. James Selkrig, who thus became the active superintendent of 
the mission had come west from western New York State in 1834 with 
Palmer Dyer, pioneer priest of the Church in Illinois, and settled in Niles.. 
At Niles he founded and built Trinity Church of which parish he remained 
as rector until the fall of 1838. He had also for a short period conducted 
services at St. Joseph, though it cannot be said that he founded a Church because ~ 
after his brief service there the work was not resumed for many years. Early 
in 1838 he had accepted an appointment from Bishop Jackson Kemper as 
missionary at Elkhart, Goshen and Bristol, Indiana, but he had made but 
one circuit of these towns when he received and accepted a call from Bishop 
McCoskry to return to Michigan to establish the Indian Mission. From that 
time until the mission was finally abandoned by the Church, some forty years 
later, the story of the mission was the story of his life. 

The project first assumed the semblance of reality when on June 22, 
1839, Selkrig acquired the following lands in Wayland Township, Allegan 
County, in the name of the Rt. Rev. Samuel Allen McCoskry of the City — 
of Detroit: by ‘location,’ the S.E.144 of Section 20; by purchase from Lawrence 
Van de Walker and Sarah W. Van de Walker, his wife, both of Kalamazoo, for 
$600, the west 14 of the N.E.14, the East 14 of the N.W.%4, and the N.W.4 
of the N.W.14 of Section 28. The land thus acquired comprised in all 360 acres, 
200 acres on Sec. 28 and 160 acres on Sec. 20. Its location today may be de- 
scribed as south and east of the village of Bradley; indeed the northwestern cor- 
ner of the property is less than a half mile from U.S. 131 at Bradley Corners. 
It should be noted here that the mission property did not touch the shore 
of Selkirk Lake as has been frequently stated by some writers on the subject. 
The S.W.14 of the N.W.14 of Section 28 was purchased from the Van de 
Walkers by James Selkrig personally in 1840, and ten years later he added 
to his property the entire S.W.1%4 of Section 28, thus gaining personal title 
to the northern end and shore of the lake which today bears his name. 


During the summer of 1839 Selkrig cleared a part of the land on the 
S.E.44 of the N.W.14 of Sec. 28, built a house, and moved there with his 
family. The house became and remained the center of the mission’s life. 
The actual work began in November, 1839 when the first Indians moved 
to the reservation; a band of Ottawas numbering about 80 or 90 persons, 
under their Chief Saginaw, who had been living for years on a peninsula on 
the east shore of Gun Lake in Barry County, now occupied by the Hastings 
Gun Lake Association. On November 10, 1839, Selkrig held his first service — 
for the Indians, at which he was assisted by Maubese, an educated Ottawa, 
who acted as interpreter. Thus began in reality the Griswold Mission to the 
Ottawas, for ‘Griswold’ was the name given to the Mission by Bishop McCoskry 
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in honor of the Rt. Rev. Alexander Viets Griswold, Bishop of the Eastern 
Diocese and at that time Presiding Bishop of the Church. 

The period of the Mission’s prosperity extended from its founding in 
1839 to 1855 when the Government subsidy ended, though some activity con- 
tinued sporadically for some twenty years longer. The work of the missionary 
included not only religious instructions and the operation of a church for 
the Indians, but also the supervision of a school and instruction in farming. 
Needless to state these were responsibilities that may well have daunted any 
man, however vigorous and capable; but James Selkrig, in spite of the fact 
that he was in his 49th year (an age regarded as ‘old’ in those days) when 
he undertook his new charge, entered into the work with enthusiasm, faith 
and courage. Many were the difficulties that he was to encounter in the 
course of the next twenty years; but notwithstanding the hardships of life 
in a practically unbroken wilderness, the peculiarities of the Indians’ character 
and outlook, the obstructions and even enmity of the gradually increasing 
white population about him, and the general lack of interest on the part of 
the Church that he represented, his work was not without a certain degree 
of success. 

From the beginning he laboured without ceasing to convert the Indians 
to the Christian religion. His progress in this respect was at first slow, but 
‘at the end of the first winter (1839-40) he reported 16 baptisms, including 
four adults amongst whom was the Chief Saginaw. From that time onward 
to 1856 there were practically every year a number of baptisms of both adults 
and children. From 1840 to 1857 a total of 92 confirmations are reported 
in the Diocesan Journals, and there were probably a greater number of 
Indians who were communicants; for after 1845 Bishop McCoskry appears 
to have made only two visitations and the missionary would have admitted 
candidates to the Sacraments as soon as sufficiently instructed. During the 
early years his greatest problem was the Indians’ habit of drunkenness, 
especially at the times of the payment of the annuity in the fall of the year 
—a habit upon which the local white traders capitalized. Lack of industrious- 
ness, a general disinclination for a settled mode of life, loose marriage habits, 
and even incest, were amongst other personal characteristics that the missionary 
encountered in his efforts to bring some degree of decency of life to the 
people committeed to his care. During the winter of 1842-43 Chief Saginaw 
and another of the men of the band were murdered in drunken brawls, and 
Selkrig apparently was so successful in making an example of these tragedies 
that from that time the general moral situation improved; at any rate there- 
after Selkrig reported almost every year that there had been little drunkenness, 
and by the end of the first decade all of the Indians of the original group 
were apparently Christians. 

Church services were held each Sunday throughout the period of the 
mission’s active existence, at first in an arbor beside the Mission House, 
and after 1844, when Selkrig built his house on his own property, at the 
Mission House itself, part of which was converted into a chapel. In 1844-45 
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Morning Prayer, Evening Prayer, and the Ante-Communion were translated 
into the Ottawa language by a ‘Mr. George Johnston of Grand Traverse Bay’ 
and authorized by Bishop McCoskry for use at Griswold. In 1851 the Bishop 
secured an organ for the chapel and a bell was provided by Dr. Francis 
Cuming, Rector of St. Mark’s Church, Grand Rapids. 

The progress of the school, which was begun in the fall of 1840 and 
continued to 1855 or 1856, was never very great, although there is evidence 
that two or three of the Indians from the mission school were later recognized 
by the whites as ‘educated.’ It is doubtful that the instruction was ever 
carried beyond the most elementary subjects; for the main purpose appears 
to have been to provide the Indian children with sufficient equipment to speak 
and write English in a simple fashion. The Rev. Mr. Selkrig probably did the 
teaching himself during the first year. For one period at least the supervision 
of the school was in the hands of a Government superintendent who was 
also in charge of one or two other schools in the vicinity, including the 
Baptist Mission at Gull Prairie, and the teachers appear to have been appointed 
by him. For a time one Joseph, an educated Indian, was the teacher at 
Griswold, but in 1846 or 47 he was replaced by Maubese, Selkrig’s interpreter 
who continued to serve the mission until his death by freezing in February, 
1856. In 1849 or 1850 a female assistant was added to the staff for the 
purpose of teaching the girls to sew; this may have been a certain, ‘Miss 
Corbin,’ mentioned in some accounts of the mission in some late 19th century 
documents. Still later, James Selkrig, Jr., who had grown up at the mission 
and spoke the Ottawa tongue, assisted with the teaching. The educational pro- 
gram was at first impeded by the annual exodus of the Indians in the fall 
and winter for the purpose of making maple sugar; but after the first ten 
years attendance was somewhat more regular. The average number of scholars 
was about 17, and at no time did it exceed 25. 

The farm program appears to have been carried out with somewhat less 
difficulty than the work of education and evangelization; land was cleared 
and planted rather speedily after the first year. It is true that the Indians 
at first showed more of a disposition to obtain their necessary wants by 
hunting than by tilling the soil; but probably because the increasing number 
of settlers eventually over-ran their hunting grounds the necessity of providing 
themselves with food forced them to give more attention to agriculture. The 


mission farm was at first run as a communal enterprise with all sharing in 


the work and in the products of the land. As early as 1842, however, Selkrig, 
acting with the Bishop’s approval, divided the land amongst the families and 
each was presumably expected thereafter to support himself. The missionary 
guided and directed the Indians in their farm work, and there is little doubt 
that he himself provided much of the labor expended in wresting a living from 
the soil. Selkrig was at first assisted on the farm by Nelson Pollard, a young 
man whom he had brought with him from Kalamazoo when he moved to 
the mission property. In the summer of 1843, however, one Stephen Fair- 
banks was appointed ‘Assistant Farmer to the Ottawa and Griswold Colonies,’ 
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i.e. he was to assist in supervising the farm work at both Griswold and the 
Baptist Mission farm at Gull Prairie. This arrangement appears to have con- 
tinued for several years, though possibly Fairbanks had a number of successors. 
With this supervision the Indians appear to have been able to provide for 
their needs from the land as long as the project was in official existence, 
though it can scarcely be said that they ever became experts in agriculture. 

In 1855 the assistance provided by the treaty of 1836 came to an end 
and a new treaty was made with the Indians whereby they were granted out- 
right ownership of lands in Oceana County. The majority of the Griswold 
Indians took advantage of the provisions of this new treaty and moved north- 
ward. A few families, however, appear to have remained; they had _ their 
own homes and were probably reluctant to leave. The land at Griswold was 
still theirs; for Bishop McCoskry considered that he held it in trust for them, 
not as the property of the Church. 

With this exodus of the Indians the effective work of Griswold Mission 
came to an end. When the annual Government subsidy was terminated Bishop 
McCoskry’s interest waned; indeed his inferest had apparently been slackening 
for some time, for from 1846 to 1857 he visited Griswold only once, and 
during this period the Rev. Dr. Cuming held the title of Superintendent and 
made reports to the Office of Indian Affairs on the Bishop’s behalf. Although 
he stated to his Convention in 1857 that he hoped to revive the school (and 
he may have done that for a short time) he never again visited the mission. 
From the beginning the Church had done nothing to assist the mission or the 
missionary, and in 1855 there was apparently no interest amongst influential 
Churchmen in assuming the responsibility of continuing the project as a 
Church institution. 


Within ten years, however, most of the Griswold Indians had lost their 
lands in Oceana County, and many had returned to the mission grounds. 
James Selkrig lived on at his home nearby until October 6, 1877, when he 
died at the age of 87 years. He was ever the friend and protector of the 
Indians, and when he was physically able he continued to provide occasional 
ministrations such as baptisms and marriages. After inauguration of the 
Diocese of Western Michigan, Bishop Gillespie visited Griswold on two or 
three occasions, but by that time the Methodists had begun to provide services 
at Griswold and the Bishop showed little disposition to reclaim the Church’s 
children. Eventually even the family of Selkrig (now called Selkirk) was 
lost to the Methodists. Finally in 1884, six years after he had resigned 
Samuel Allen McCoskry resigned his trust to the Circuit Court of Allegan 
County, and the mission land was divided into parcels and deeded out- 
right to nineteen descendants of the original band. Within a few years 
practically all of the Indians had lost their land to white men by reason of 
failure to pay their taxes. Today a few families of the descendants of Selkrig’s 
original band, living as tenants or servants on land that was once their own, 
and a weed-grown cemetery are the only remains of the Griswold Mission 
to the Ottawas. 
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APPENDIX IIT 


The Summer Conference of the Diocese 


For a number of years prior to the summer of 1927, the Diocese of 
Western Michigan had joined the Diocese of Michigan in an annual summer 
conference which was held at Hillsdale College in Hillsdale, Michigan. While 
this arrangement was fairly successful, the feeling grew that a conference 
of our own would make more of an appeal to diocesan interest and loyalty. 
Accordingly, this matter was taken up by the Department of Religious Edu- 
cation of the Diocese early in 1927 and the following conference staff was 
appointed: Chaplain, the Rt. Rev. John N. McCormick, D.D.; Director, the 
Rev. Lewis Bliss Whittemore, Rector of Grace Church, Grand Rapids; Dean, 
~ Miss Helen R. Stevens, Educational Director of St. Mark’s Pro-Cathedral; 
Business Manager, the Rev. James H. Bishop, Rector of St. Luke’s, Kalama- 
zoo; Publicity Director, the Rev. William G. Studwell, Rector of St. Thomas’, 
Battle Creek; Membership and Hospitality, the Ven. Lincoln R. Vercoe, Arch- 
deacon of the Diocese; Dean of Women, Miss Alice S. Hann, Grace Church, 


Grand Rapids. 


This staff went to work. The first task was to explain to the Diocese of 
Michigan the reasons for withdrawal from the joint arrangement. These were 
fully understood so that separation was effected with complete good feeling 
on both sides. 


The next task was to find a place for the new conference. Finally arrange- 
ments were made for the use of Kalamazoo College in Kalamazoo through 
the courtesy of President Hoben, who proved to be a staunch friend of the 
conference. It might be mentioned in this connection that some time later 
Bishop McCormick was elected one of the Board of Trustees of the College. 


The faculty and courses for this first conference might well be noted 
as it shows the serious effort to have real instruction which has been charac- 
teristic of the conference from the beginning: “Studies in the New Testament- 
Acts of the Apostles,” Bishop McCormick; “The Church Awake,” The Very 
Rev. Charles E. Jackson; “Studies in the Book of Common Prayer,” Arch- 
deacon Vercoe; “Studies in the Pageant,” Mrs. Lucy E. Kurtzman; “Coach- 
ing in Christian Nurture,’ Miss Vera C. Gardner; “Personal Religion for 
Young People,” The Rev. William G. Studwell; ‘Social Service,” The Rev. G. 
P. Symons; “Altar Work,” The Rev. Mr. Studwell; “Choir Work,” Mr. Henry 
Overley; “Child Psychology,” Miss Helen R. Stevens; “Young People’s Work,” 
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The Rev. Gordon M. Reese. Afternoon conferences were arranged for those 
interested in special activities such as Little Helpers, Women’s Auxiliary work, 
Daughters of the King, etc. Bishop McCormick had a series of afternoon con- 
ferences with the clergy. 

The writer of this article can well remember that first afternoon before 
the conference began. There had been only about forty reservations which, 
while well over the number usually attending the joint conference, was not 
enough to pay expenses. However, people young and old kept coming in so 
that by evening nearly one hundred were registered and everyone felt better. 
While the number of adults did not equal the number of young people, there 
were a good many older people. It was only later that the attendants were 
limited to the younger group. The women and girls stayed at the very attrac- 
tive Mary Trowbridge Hall while the men and boys stayed at Williams Hall 
which has since been replaced by a modern dormitory. 


The conference was a great success from the start and at its conclusion 
it was quite apparent that it had been wise to start an independent conference. 


For three years the conference was held at Kalamazoo College. At the 
end of that time a change of location was made, the conference moving to 
Rochdale Inn, a summer hotel not far from Whitehall. For eleven years 
Rochdale Inn was the home of the conference. The diocese got so accustomed 
to going there that it came to be called the “Rochdale Conference.” During 
that time all came to know and appreciate the hospitality of the Inn and the 
kindly attention of Mr. Gustave Kopp, the proprietor. 


The Rev. Mr. Whittemore continued as director of the conference for 
six consecutive years. In 1933 the Rev. William A. Simms, rector of St. 
Thomas’, Battle Creek, became the director and had charge for four successive 
seasons. In 1936 the Rev. Harry L. Nicholson, rector of Trinity Church, 
Niles, became the director and continued in this capacity for five years. 


In 1941, after spending eleven years at Rochdale, the conference was held 
at Waukazoo Inn on Lake Macatawa (Black Lake), Holland. The Rev. Henry 
P. Krusen, rector of Holy Trinity, Manistee, was in charge for 1941 and 1942. 
In 1943, in the midst of the war, no conferences was held principally because 
of difficulties in transportation. However, in 1944, due to the energetic 
leadership of the Rev. William T. Reeves, Jr., rector of St. Paul’s, Muskegon, 
and chairman of the Diocesan Department of Christian Education, the con- 
ference was revived. With Mr. Reeves as director, it was held at Camp 
Wakeshma on Corey Lake near Three Rivers both in 1944 and 1945. In 1946 
the conference returned to Waukazoo Inn on Macatawa Lake under the direc- 
tion of the Rev. William P. Richardson, Jr., vicar of Grace Church in Luding- 
ton. In 1947 another move was made and the conference was held at the New 
First Church Camp near Bridgman, which is on the “big lake” not far from 
St. Joseph. The Rev. William C. Warner, rector of Grace Church, Holland, was 


director. 
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It has not been possible to tell of the many distinguished Bishops, clergy 
and lay people from outside the Diocese who have served on the faculty nor 
of the fine and devoted work done by the clergy and lay people of the diocese. 
However, it can be said that due to their efforts the diocesan conference has 
been a source of inspiration to thousands of young people and is solidly 
established as a part of the diocesan program. 


At the time of writing, the diocese is seeking to find a permanent conference 
center of its own. The Convention of 1948 endorsed the idea in view of the fact 
that so many changes of location had been found necessary especially of late 
years. It has also been thought that a permanent center would allow the diocese 
to have conferences for older groups as well as for the young people with a pro- 
gram which would last through most of the summer season. However, this 
more extended plan has all grown out of the Diocesan Summer Conference 
begun with some real misgiving on the afternoon of July 2, 1927. L. B. W. 
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Ladies Soldiers Aid Society, 116 

Lake, 254, 334, 335, 386, 465, 522, 

Lakeside, 254, 331, 386, 465, 522 
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Langston, 253, 331, 386, 465, 522 ‘ 
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Lansing, 110, 170, 254, 291, 405 
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Lay, Bishop, 120, 121 

Lay, Margaret S., 375 
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—St. Michael’s and All Angels’ Mission, 
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Lee, Charles H. 641 
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Lee, Col. George, 116, 118 

Lee, Kittie M., 621 
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Leland, F. G. H., 382 
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259, 316, 371, 623 
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Long Lake, 340, 389, 470, 525 
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Lowe, Mrs. Edward, 435 
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367, 388, 399, 400, 401, 413, 442 
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Lund, Rev. Emil, 279 
Lundy, Elle L., 504 
Lunn, Mrs. Eliza, 464 
Lunn, William F., 464 
Luscher, Mrs. Louise, 567 
Lusk, Rev. Wm. Jr., 129, 132, 133, 185, 
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Luther, 284, 340, 346, 348, 350, 389, 392, 
448, 488, 525, 573 
—Christ Mission, 472, 474, 525 
—St. James’ Mission, 392 
Luther, George, 451 
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Lynn, Rey. Robert, 303, 318, 328 
Lyon, Rev. Daniel Brayton, 70, 71, 72, 74, 
83, 84, 85, 89, 90, 91, 93, 142, 143, 
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Lyon, Truman H., 613 
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MacBride, Major James G., 109, 433 
MacEwan, Prof. 438 
Macfarlane, Rev. Peter, 292, 293, 316, 372 
Macfie, John, 535 
Macfie, Mrs. John, 535, 648 
Mac Morris, Mrs. John, 639 
MacNeish, Lt. G. H., 481 
Madden, Mrs. Russell E., 639 
Maddon, Archdeacon, (Liverpool), 438 
Madeley, Rev. J. G., 567 
Madill, Rev. D. Atkinson, 634 
Madill, David, 634 
Madill, R. J., 383 
Magee, Rev Edward, 83, 89 
Magill, Mrs. Amelia J., 359 
Maguire, C. L., 629 
Maguire, Mrs. C. L., 245, 455 
Maguire, Leslie Remington, 629 
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Malpas, James and Anne E., 621 
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Mancelona, 340, 348, 362, 389, 393, 394, 
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—Mancelona Fund, 488 


Manistee, 126, 168, 174, 242, 254, 255, 256 
297, 298, 284, 287, 298, 299, 324, 325, 
331, 333, 334, 336, 337, 338, 339, 340 
341, 350, 356, 373, 374, 387, 392, 394, 
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—Grace Church, 174 
—Holy Trinity Church, 340, 375, 445, 
447, 452, 453, 473, 506, 515, 566, 567, 
627, 661, .672 
—St. Michael and All Angels’ Mission, 


340 
—St. Paul’s Mission, 174, 244, 324 
Manitou County, Beaver Island, 269 
—Fox Island, 269 
—King Strang’s Mormons, 269 
—Manitou Island, 269 
Mann, Rev. Austin W., 217, 284, 289, 320, 
391, 471, 527 
Mann, Rt. Rev. Cameron, 401 


‘Mann, Harriet M., 139 


Mann, W. H., 312 
Manning, Rt. Rev. William T., Bishop of 
New York, 390, 539 
Manson, Lucy A., 306 
Manson, Mr., 306 
Manton, 253, 334, 388, 470, 524 
Maple Grove, 249 
Mapleton, 249” 
Marble, Albert, 157 
Marengo, 127, 237, 320, 376, 457, 519 
Marien, H. R., 522. 
Marilla, 340, 389, 470, 525 
Markham, George, 448 
Markham, John F., 379, 458 
Marks, Rev. Samuel, 50 
Marlboro, 349, 350, 394, 395, 526 
—Trinity Mission, 473 
Marquette, 359 
Marquis, Rev. Samuel S., D.D., 400, 401 
Marsh, Fletcher E., 340 
Marsh, Jessie Ferguson, 440 
Marsh, Lorin, 145 
Marsh, W. D., 497 
Marsh, Mr. (Battle Creek), 481 
Marshall, 16:23) 24a: a5 40, 42, 45, 46, 
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68, 70, 73, 80, 84, 92, 103, 106, 110, 
125, 129, 142, 151, 174, 185, 197, 203, 
210, 222, 247, 248, 283, 289, 302, 356, 
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—Mary T. Curtis Memorial Chapel, 362 
—Perrin College Institute, 138 
—Trinity Church, 32, 56, 63, 84, 87, 105, 
137, 138, 139, 196, 218, 296; 322550m 
370, 436, 462, 481, 501, 556, 558, 597, 
598, 613, 658, 661 
Martin, Rev. Marcus, H., 323, 369, 386, 

387, 391 
Martin, Rev. Samuel J., 640 
Masker, Rev. 326 . 
Matchette, F. J., 625 1 
Matchette, Mrs. (New York), 563, 625 
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Matrau, Rev. H. C., 232, 321, 326, 378 


Mattewan, 249, 250, 331, 386, 465, 523 
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. Jersey, 469 
Matthias, Rev. William, 245, 248, 252 
Mattingly, Mrs. 619 
McBride, George W., 395, 474, 526, 532, 
537 
McCandless, Rev. George J., 326 
McCarl, Mrs. 449 
McCarroll, Rev. John, 369 
McCarty, Mrs. C. H., 456 
McClellan, Sarah Antoinette, 464 
McClory, Rev. Henry, 154, 171 
McConnell, Harold, 516 
McConnell, John, 137, 172, 389, 396 
McConnell, Mrs. John, 136 
McConnell, Mary Escott, 242 
McCormick, Rev. Augustine, 555 
McCormick, J. Donald, 495 
McCormick, Mrs. J. Donald, 549 
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Moore, Col. D. H. (U.S.A.), 365 
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Moulton, H. T., 631 
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